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THE  OUTLOOK  FOR  INTERNATIONAL  LAW  ^ 

The  incidents  of  the  great  war  now  raging  afiFect  so  seriously  the  very 
foundations  of  international  law  that  there  is  for  the  moment  but  little 
satisfaction  to  the  student  of  that  science  in  discussing  specific  rules. 
Whether  or  not  Sir  Edward  Carson  went  too  far  in  his  recent  assertion 
that  the  law  of  nations  has  been  destroyed,  it  is  manifest  that  the  struc- 
ture has  been  rudely  shaken.  The  barriers  that  statesmen  and  jurists 
have  been  constructing  laboriously  for  three  centuries  to  limit  and 
direct  the  conduct  of  nations  toward  each  other,  in  conformity  to  the 
standards  of  modem  civilization,  have  proved  too  weak  to  confine  the 
tremendous  forces  liberated  by  a  conflict  which  involves  almost  the 
whole  military  power  of  the  world  and  in  which  the  destinies  of  nearly 
every  civilized  state  outside  the  American  continents  are  directly  at 
stake. 

The  war  began  by  a  denial  on  the  part  of  a  very  great  Power  that 
treaties  are  obligatory  when  it  is  no  longer  for  the  interest  of  either  of 
the  parties  to  observe  them.  The  denial  was  followed  by  action  sup- 
ported by  approximately  one-half  the  military  power  of  Europe  and  is 
apparently  approved  by  a  great  number  of  learned  students  and  teachers 
of  international  law,  citizens  of  the  countries  supporting  the  view.  This 
position  is  not  an  application  of  the  doctrine  rebus  sic  stantibus  which 
justifies  the  termination  of  a  treaty  under  circumstances  not  contem- 
plated when  the  treaty  was  made  so  that  it  is  no  longer  justly  applicable 
to  existing  conditions.  It  is  that  under  the  very  circumstances  con- 
templated by  the  treaty  and  under  the  conditions  for  which  the  treaty 
was  intended  to  provide  the  treaty  is  not  obligatory,  as  against  the 
interest  of  the  contracting  party. 

This  situation  naturally  raises  the  question  whether  executory  treaties 
will  continue  to  be  made  if  they  are  not  to  be  binding,  and  requires 

^  Opening  Address  by  Elihu  Root,  as  President  of  the  American  Society  of  Inter- 
national Law,  at  the  Ninth  Annual  Meeting  in  Washington,  December  28,  1915. 
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consideratioii  of  a  system  of  law  under  which  no  conventional  obligations 
are  recognized.  The  particular  treaty  which  was  thus  set  aside  was 
declaratory  of  the  general  rule  of  international  law  respecting  the  in- 
violability of  neutral  territory;  and  the  action  which  ignored  the  treaty 
also  avowedly  violated  the  rule  of  law;  and  the  defense  is  that  for  such  a 
violation  of  the  law  the  present  interest  of  a  sovereign  state  is  justifica- 
tion. 

It  is  plain  that  the  application  of  such  a  principle  to  a  matter  of  major 
importance  at  the  beginning  of  a  long  conflict  must  inevitably  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  setting  aside  of  other  rules  as  they  are  found  to  interfere 
mth  interest  or  convenience;  and  that  has  been  the  case  during  the 
present  war.  Many  of  the  rules  of  law  which  the  world  had  regarded  as 
most  firmly  established  have  been  completely  and  continuously  disre- 
garded, in  the  conduct  of  war,  in  dealing  with  the  property  and  lives  of 
civilian  non-combatants  on  land  and  sea  and  in  the  treatment  of  neu- 
trals. Alleged  violations  by  one  belligerent  have  been  asserted  to  justify 
other  violations  by  other  belligerents.  The  art  of  war  has  been  devel- 
oped through  the  invention  of  new  instruments  of  destruction  and  it  is 
asserted  that  the  changes  of  conditions  thus  produced  make  the  old  rules 
obsolete. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  at  this  time  to  discuss  the  right  or  wrong  of  these 
declarations  and  actions.  Such  a  discussion  would  be  quite  inadmissible 
on  the  part  of  the  presiding  officer  of  this  meeting.  I  am  stating  things 
which  whether  right  or  wrong  have  unquestionably  happened,  as  bearing 
upon  the  branch  of  jurisprudence  to  which  this  Society  is  devoted.  It 
seems  that  if  the  violation  of  law  justifies  other  violations,  then  the  law  is 
destroyed  and  there  is  no  law;  that  if  the  discovery  of  new  ways  of  doing 
a  thing  prohibited  justifies  the  doing  of  it,  then  there  is  no  law  to  pro- 
hibit. The  basis  of  such  assertions  really  is  the  view  that  if  a  substantial 
belligerent  interest  for  the  injury  of  the  enemy  comes  in  conflict  with  a 
rule  of  law,  the  rule  must  stand  aside  and  the  interest  must  prevail. 
If  that  be  so,  it  is  not  difficult  to  reach  the  conclusion  that,  for  the 
present  at  all  events,  in  all  matters  which  affect  the  existing  struggle, 
international  law  is  greatly  impaired.  Nor  can  we  find  much  encourage- 
ment to  believe  in  the  binding  force  of  any  rules  upon  nations  which 
observe  other  rules  only  so  far  as  their  interest  at  the  time  prompts  them. 
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Conditions  are  always  changing,  and  a  system  of  rules  which  cease  to 
bind  whenever  conditions  change  should  hardly  be  considered  a  system 
of  law.  It  does  not  follow  that  nations  can  no  longer  discuss  questions  of 
right  in  their  diplomatic  intercourse,  but  upon  such  a  basis  it  seems  quite 
useless  to  appeal  to  the  authority  of  rules  already  agreed  upon  as  just  and 
right  and  their  compelling  effect  because  they  have  been  already  agreed 
upon. 

When  we  recall  Mansfield's  familiar  description  of  international  law  as 
''founded  upon  justice,  equity,  convenience,  the  reason  of  the  thing,  and 
confirmed  by  long  usage,"  we  may  well  ask  ourselves  whether  that  gen- 
eral acceptance  which  is  necessary  to  the  establishment  of  a  rule  of 
international  law  may  be  withdrawn  by  one  or  several  nations,  and  the 
rule  be  destroyed  by  that  withdrawal,  so  that  the  usage  ceases  and  the 
whole  subject  to  which  it  relates  goes  back  to  its  original  status  as  matter 
for  new  discussion  as  to  what  is  just,  equitable,  convenient  and  reason- 
able. 

When  this  war  b  ended,  as  it  must  be  some  time,  and  the  foreign 
offices  and  judicial  tribunals  and  publicists  of  the  world  resume  the 
peaceable  discussion  of  international  rights  and  duties,  they  will  cer- 
tainly have  to  consider  not  merely  what  there  is  left  of  certain  specific 
rules,  but  also  the  fundamental  basis  of  obligation  upon  which  all  rules 
depend.  The  civilized  world  will  have  to  determine  whether  what  we 
call  international  law  is  to  be  continued  as  a  mere  code  of  etiquette,  or  is 
to  be  a  real  body  of  laws  imposing  obligations  much  more  definite  and 
inevitable  than  they  have  been  heretofore.  It  must  be  one  thing  or  the 
other.  Although  foreign  offices  can  still  discuss  what  is  fair  and  just  and 
what  is  expedient  and  wise,  they  can  not  appeal  to  law  for  the  decision  of 
disputed  questions  imless  the  appeal  rests  upon  an  obligation  to  obey 
the  law.    What  course  will  the  nations  follow? 

Vague  and  uncertain  as  the  future  must  be,  there  is  some  reason  to 
think  that  after  the  terrible  experience  through  which  civilization  is 
passing  there  will  be  a  tendency  to  strengthen  rather  than  abandon  the 
law  of  nations.  Whatever  the  result  may  be,  the  world  will  have  re- 
ceived a  dreadful  lesson  of  the  evils  of  war.  The  sacrifice  of  millions  of 
lives,  millions  homeless  and  in  poverty,  industry  and  commerce  de- 
stroyed, overwhelming  national  debts, — ^all  will  naturally  produce  a 
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strong  desire  to  do  something  that  will  prevent  the  same  thing  happening 
again. 

While  the  war  has  exhibited  the  inadequacy  of  international  law,  so 
far  as  it  has  yet  developed,  to  curb  those  governmental  policies  which 
aim  to  extend  power  at  all  costs,  it  has  shown  even  more  clearly  that 
little  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  unrestrained  human  nature,  subject 
to  specific  temptation  to  commit  forcible  aggression  in  the  pursuit  of 
power  and  wealth.  It  has  shown  that  where  questions  of  conduct  are  to 
be  determined  under  no  constraint,  except  the  circumstances  of  the 
particular  case,  the  acquired  habits  of  civilization  are  weak  as  against 
the  powerful,  innate  tendencies  which  survive  from  the  countless  cen- 
turies of  man's  struggle  for  existence  against  brutes  and  savage  foes. 
The  only  means  yet  discovered  by  man  to  limit  those  tendencies  consist 
in  the  establishment  of  law,  the  setting  up  of  principles  of  action  and 
definite  rules  of  conduct  which  can  not  be  violated  by  the  individual 
without  injury  to  himself.  That  is  the  method  by  which  the  wrongs 
naturally  flowing  from  individual  impulse  within  the  state  have  been 
confined  to  narrow  limits.  That  analogy,  difficult  as  it  is  to  maintain  in 
view  of  the  differences  between  the  individual  who  is  subject  to  sov- 
ereignty and  the  nation  which  is  itself  sovereign,  indicates  the  only 
method  to  which  human  experience  points  to  avoid  repeating  the  present 
experience  of  these  years  of  war  consistently  with  the  independence  of 
nations  and  the  liberty  of  individuals.  The  Pax  Ramana  was  effective 
only  because  the  world  was  subject  to  Rome.  The  Christian  Church  has 
been  urging  peace  and  good-will  among  men  for  nineteen  centuries,  and 
still  there  is  this  war.  Concerts  of  Europe  and  alliances  and  ententes  and 
skilful  balances  of  power  all  lead  ultimately  to  war.  Conciliation, 
good-will,  love  of  peace,  human  S3rmpathy,  are  ineffective  without  in- 
stitutions through  which  they  can  act.  Only  the  possibility  of  estab- 
lishing real  restraint  by  law  seems  to  remain  to  give  effect  to  the  un- 
doubted will  of  the  vast  majority  of  mankind. 

In  the  effort  to  arrange  the  affairs  of  the  world  so  that  they  will  not 
lead  to  another  great  catastrophe,  men  will  therefore  turn  naturally 
towards  the  re-establishment  and  strengthening  of  the  law  of  nations. 
How  can  that  be  done?  How  can  the  restraints  of  law  be  made  more 
effective  upon  nations? 
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It  is  not  difficult  to  suggest  some  things  which  will  tend  in  that  direc- 
tion. 

Ltaws  to  be  obeyed  must  have  sanctions  behind  them;  that  is  to  say, 
violations  of  them  must  be  followed  by  punishment.  That  punishment 
must  be  caused  by  power  superior  to  the  law  breaker;  it  can  not  consist 
merely  in  the  possibility  of  being  defeated  in  a  conflict  with  an  enemy; 
otherwise  there  would  be  no  law  as  between  the  strong  and  the  weak. 
Many  states  have  grown  so  great  that  there  is  no  power  capable  of  im- 
posing punishment  upon  them  except  the  power  of  collective  civilization 
outside  of  the  offending  state.  Any  exercise  of  that  power  must  be  based 
upon  public  opinion.  It  can  not  rest  merely  upon  written  agreements  or 
upon  the  accidental  dictates  of  particular  interests.  It  must  proceed 
from  general,  concurrent  judgment  and  condemnation.  When  that  ex- 
ists, punishment  may  be  infficted  either  by  the  direct  action  of  govern- 
ments, forcible  or  otherwise,  or  by  the  terrible  consequences  which  come 
upon  a  nation  that  finds  itself  without  respect  or  honor  in  the  world  and 
deprived  of  the  confidence  and  good-will  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of 
intercourse.  Without  such  an  opinion  behind  it  no  punishment  of  any 
kind  can  be  imposed  for  the  violation  of  international  law. 

For  the  formation  of  such  a  general  opinion,  however,  questions  of 
national  conduct  must  be  reduced  to  simple  and  definite  form.  Occa- 
sionally there  is  an  act  the  character  of  which  is  so  clear  that  mankind 
forms  a  judgment  upon  it  readily  and  promptly,  but  in  most  cases  it  is 
easy  for  the  wrongdoer  to  becloud  the  issue  by  assertion  and  argument 
and  to  raise  a  complicated  and  obscure  controversy  which  confuses  the 
judgment  of  the  world.  There  is  but  one  way  to  make  general  judgment 
possible  in  such  cases.  That  is  by  bringing  them  to  the  decision  of  a 
competent  court  which  will  strip  away  the  irrelevant,  reject  the  false, 
and  declare  what  the  law  requires  or  prohibits  in  the  particular  case. 
Such  a  court  of  international  justice,  with  a  general  obligation  to  submit 
all  justiciable  questions  to  its  jurisdiction  and  to  abide  by  its  judgment, 
is  a  primary  requisite  to  any  real  restraint  of  law. 

When  we  come  to  consider  the  working  of  an  international  court, 
however,  we  are  forced  to  realize  that  the  law  itself  is  in  many  respects 
imperfect  and  uncertain.  There  is  no  legislature  to  make  laws  for  na- 
tions.   There  is  no  body  of  judicial  decisions  having  the  effect  of  prec- 
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edent  to  declare  what  international  laws  are.  The  process  of  making 
international  law  by  usage  and  general  acceptance  has  been  necessarily 
so  slow  that  it  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  multiplying  questions  arising 
in  the  increasing  intercourse  of  nations.  In  many  fields  of  most  fruitful 
controversy  different  nations  hold  tenaciously  to  different  rules,  as,  for 
recent  example,  upon  the  right  of  expatriation,  upon  the  doctrine  of 
continuous  voyages,  upon  the  right  to  transfer  merchant  vessels  after 
the  outbreak  of  a  war.  Yet  any  attempt  to  maintain  a  court  of  inter- 
national justice  must  fail  unless  there  are  laws  for  the  court  to  admin- 
ister. Without  them  the  so-called  court  would  be  merely  a  group  of  men 
seeking  to  impose  their  personal  opinions  upon  the  states  coming  before 
them.  The  lack  of  an  adequate  system  of  law  to  be  applied  has  been  the 
chief  obstacle  to  the  development  of  a  system  of  judicial  settlement  of 
international  disputes.  This  is  well  illustrated  by  the  history  of  the 
Second  Hague  Conference  treaty  for  an  international  prize  court.  The 
Conference  agreed  to  establish  such  a  court  and  provided  in  Article  7  of 
the  treaty  that  in  the  absence  of  special  treaty  provisions  governing  the 
case  presented  ''the  court  shall  apply  the  rules  of  international  law. 
If  no  generally  recognized  rule  exists,  the  court  shall  give  judgment  in 
accordance  with  the  general  principles  of  justice  and  equity."  When 
the  question  of  ratifying  this  treaty  was  presented  to  the  Powers  whose 
delegates  had  signed  it,  some  of  them  awoke  to  the  fact  that  upon  many 
subjects  most  certain  to  call  for  the  action  of  a  court  there  was  no  general 
agreement  as  to  what  the  rules  of  international  law  were,  and  that 
different  nations  had  different  ideas  as  to  what  justice  and  equity  would 
require  and  that  each  judge  would  naturally  follow  the  views  of  his  own 
country.  Accordingly  the  Conference  of  London  was  called,  and  met  in 
December,  1908.  In  that  Conference  the  delegates  of  the  principal 
maritime  Powers  came  to  agreement  upon  a  series  of  questions  and  they 
embodied  their  agreement  in  the  71  articles  of  the  Declaration  of  London. 
If  that  Declaration  had  been  ratified  by  all  the  Powers  in  the  Conference 
it  would  doubtless  have  been  accepted  as  a  statement  of  the  international 
law  upon  the  subjects  covered.  But  it  was  not  ratified,  and  so  the  prize 
court  treaty  remains  ineffective  because  the  necessary  basis  for  the 
action  of  the  court  is  wanting. 
It  is  plain  that  in  order  to  have  real  courts  by  which  the  l^al  rights 
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of  nations  can  be  determined  and  the  conduct  of  nations  can  be  sub- 
jected to  definite  tests,  there  must  be  a  settlement  by  agreement  of  old 
disputes  as  to  what  the  law  ought  to  be  and  provision  for  extending  the 
law  over  fields  which  it  does  not  now  cover.  One  thing  especially  should 
be  done  in  this  direction.  Ltaw  can  not  control  national  policy,  and  it  is 
through  the  working  of  long-continued  and  persistent  national  policies 
that  the  present  war  has  come.  Against  such  policies  all  attempts  at 
conciliation  and  good  understanding  and  good-will  among  the  nations  of 
Europe  have  been  powerless.  But  law,  if  enforced,  can  control  the  ex- 
ternal steps  by  which  a  nation  seeks  to  follow  a  policy,  and  rules  may 
be  so  framed  that  a  policy  of  aggression  can  not  be  worked  out  except 
through  open  violations  of  law  which  will  meet  the  protest  and  con- 
demnation of  the  world  at  large,  backed  by  whatever  means  shall  have 
been  devised  for  law  enforcement. 

There  is  another  weakness  of  international  law  as  a  binding  force 
which  it  appears  to  me  can  be  avoided  only  by  a  radical  change  in  the 
attitude  of  nations  towards  violations  of  the  law. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  distinction  in  the  municipal  law  of  all 
civilized  countries  between  private  and  public  rights  and  the  remedies  for 
the  protection  or  enforcement  of  them.  Ordinary  injuries  and  breaches 
of  contract  are  redressed  only  at  the  instance  of  the  injured  person,  and 
other  persons  are  not  deemed  entitled  to  interfere.  It  is  no  concern  of 
theirs.  On  the  other  hand,  certain  flagrant  wrongs  the  prevalence  of 
which  would  threaten  the  order  and  security  of  the  community  are 
deemed  to  be  everybody's  business.  If,  for  example,  a  man  be  robbed  or 
assaulted,  the  injury  is  deemed  not  to  be  done  to  him  alone  but  to  every 
member  of  the  state  by  the  breaking  of  the  law  against  robbery  or 
against  violence.  Every  citizen  is  deemed  to  be  injured  by  the  breach  of 
the  law  because  the  law  is  his  protection  and  if  the  law  be  violated  with 
impunity  his  protection  will  disappear.  Accordingly,  the  government, 
which  represents  all  its  citizens,  undertakes  to  punish  such  action  even 
though  the  particular  person  against  whom  the  injury  was  done  may  be 
content  to  go  without  redress. 

Up  to  this  time  breaches  of  international  law  have  been  treated  as  we 
treat  wrongs  under  civil  procedure,  as  if  they  concerned  nobody  except 
the  particular  nation  upon  which  the  injury  was  inflicted  and  the  nation 
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inflicting  it.  There  has  been  no  general  recognition  of  the  right  of  other 
nations  to  object.  There  has  been  much  international  discussion  of  what 
the  rules  of  law  ought  to  be  and  the  importance  of  observing  them  in 
the  abstract,  and  there  have  been  frequent  interferences  by  third  parties 
as  a  matter  of  policy  upon  the  ground  that  specific,  consequential  injury 
to  them  might  result  from  the  breach,  but,  in  general,  states  not  di- 
rectly affected  by  the  particular  injury  complained  of  have  not  been 
deemed  to  have  any  right  to  be  heard  about  it.  It  is  only  as  disinterested 
mediators  in  the  quarrels  of  others  or  as  rendering  good  offices  to  others 
that  they  have  been  accustomed  to  speak  if  at  alL  Until  the  Hrst  Hague 
Conference  that  form  of  interference  was  upon  sufferance.  In  the 
Convention  for  the  Pacific  Settlement  of  International  Disputes,  con- 
cluded at  that  Conference,  it  was  agreed  that,  in  case  of  serious  trouble 
or  conffict,  before  an  appeal  to  arms  the  signatory  Powers  should  have 
recourse  to  the  good  offices  or  mediation  of  foreign  Powers,  and  Article  3 
also  provided: 

Independent  of  this  recourse,  the  signatory  Powers  recommend  that 
one  or  more  Powers  strangers  to  the  dispute  should  on  their  own  initia- 
tive and  as  far  as  circumstances  may  allow,  offer  their  good  offices  or 
mediation  to  the  states  at  variance.  Powers  strangers  to  the  dispute 
have  a  right  to  offer  good  offices  or  mediation  even  during  the  course  of 
hostilities.  The  exercise  of  this  right  can  never  be  regarded  by  one  or 
other  of  the  parties  in  conffict  as  an  unfriendly  act. 

These  provisions  are  a  considerable  step  towards  a  change  in  the 
theory  of  the  relation  of  third  Powers  to  an  international  controversy. 
They  recognize  such  an  independent  interest  in  the  prevention  of  conffict 
as  to  be  the  basis  of  a  right  of  initiative  of  other  Powers  in  an  effort  to 
bring  about  a  settlement.  It  still  remains  under  these  provisions,  how- 
ever, that  the  other  Powers  assert  no  substantive  right  of  their  own. 
They  are  simply  authorized  to  propose  an  interference  in  the  quarrels  of 
others  to  which  they  are  deemed  to  be  strangers.  The  enforcement  of 
the  rules  of  international  law  is  thus  left  to  the  private  initiative  of  the 
country  appealing  to  those  rules  for  protection,  and  the  rest  of  the  world 
has  in  theory  and  in  practice  no  concern  with  the  enforcement  or  non- 
enforcement  of  the  rules. 

If  the  law  of  nations  is  to  be  binding,  if  the  decisions  of  tribunals 
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charged  with  the  application  of  that  law  to  international  controversies 
are  to  be  respected,  there  must  be  a  change  in  theory,  and  violations  of 
the  law  of  such  a  character  as  to  threaten  the  peace  and  order  of  the  com- 
munity of  nations  must  be  deemed  to  be  a  violation  of  the  right  of  every 
civilized  nation  to  have  the  law  maintained  and  a  legal  injury  to  every 
nation.  When  a  controversy  arises  between  two  nations,  other  nations 
are  indeed  strangers  to  the  dispute  as  to  what  the  law  requires  in  that 
controversy,  but  they  can  not  really  be  strangers  to  a  dispute  as  to 
whether  the  law  which  is  applicable  to  the  circumstances  shall  be  ob- 
served or  violated.  Next  to  the  preservation  of  national  character,  the 
most  valuable  possession  of  all  peaceable  nations,  great  and  small,  is  the 
protection  of  those  laws  which  constrain  other  nations  to  conduct  based 
upon  principles  of  justice  and  humanity.  Without  that  protection  there 
is  no  safety  for  the  small  state  except  in  the  shifting  currents  of  policy 
among  its  great  neighbors,  and  none  for  a  great  state,  however  peaceable 
and  just  may  be  its  disposition,  except  in  readiness  for  war. 

International  laws  violated  with  impunity  must  soon  cease  to  exist 
and  every  state  has  a  direct  interest  in  preventing  those  violations  which 
if  permitted  to  continue  would  destroy  the  law.  Wherever  in  the  world 
the  laws  which  should  protect  the  independence  of  nations,  the  in- 
violability of  their  territory,  the  lives  and  property  of  their  citizens,  are 
violated,  all  other  nations  have  a  right  to  protest  against  the  breaking 
down  of  the  law.  Such  a  protest  would  not  be  an  interference  in  the 
quarrels  of  others.  It  would  be  an  assertion  of  the  protesting  nation's 
own  right  against  the  injury  done  to  it  by  the  destruction  of  the  law  upon 
which  it  relies  for  its  peace  and  security.  What  would  follow  such  a 
protest  must  in  each  case  depend  upon  the  protesting  nation's  own  judg- 
ment as  to  policy,  upon  the  feeling  of  its  people  and  the  wisdom  of  its 
governing  body.  Whatever  it  does,  if  it  does  anything,  will  be  done  not 
as  a  stranger  to  a  dispute  or  as  an  intermediary  in  the  afifairs  of  others, 
but  in  its  own  right  for  the  protection  of  its  own  interest.  Upon  no  other 
theory  than  this  can  the  decisions  of  any  court  for  the  application  of  the 
law  of  nations  be  respected,  or  any  league  or  concert  or  agreement  among 
nations  for  the  enforcement  of  peace  by  arms  or  otherwise  be  estab- 
lished, or  any  general  opinion  of  mankind  for  the  maintenance  of  law 
be  eflfective. 
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Can  any  of  these  things  be  done?  Can  the  law  be  strengthened  and 
made  effective?  Imperfeet  and  conflicting  as  is  the  information  upon 
which  conjecture  must  be  based,  I  think  there  is  ground  for  hope  that 
from  the  horrors  of  violated  law  a  stronger  law  may  come.  It  was  during 
the  appalling  crimes  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War  that  Grotius  wrote  his 
De  Jure  Belli  ac  Pads  and  the  science  of  international  law  first  took  form 
and  authority.  The  moral  standards  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War  have 
returned  again  to  Europe  with  the  same  dreadful  and  intolerable  conse- 
quences. We  may  hope  that  there  will  be  again  a  great  new  departure 
to  escape  destruction  by  subjecting  the  nations  to  the  rule  of  law.  The 
development  and  extension  of  international  law  has  been  obstructed  by  a 
multitude  of  jealousies  and  supposed  interests  of  nations  each  refusing  to 
consent  to  any  rule  unless  it  be  made  most  favorable  to  itself  in  all  possi- 
ble future  contingencies.  The  desire  to  have  a  law  has  not  been  strong 
enough  to  overcome  the  determination  of  each  nation  to  have  the  law 
suited  to  its  own  special  circumstances;  but  when  this  war  is  over  the 
desire  to  have  some  law  in  order  to  prevent  so  far  as  possible  a  recurrence 
of  the  same  dreadful  experience  may  sweep  away  all  these  reluctances 
and  schemes  for  advantage  and  lead  to  agreement  where  agreement  has 
never  yet  been  possible.  It  often  happens  that  small  differences  and 
petty  controversies  are  swept  away  by  a  great  disaster,  deep  feeling,  and 
a  sense  of  common  danger.  If  this  be  so,  we  can  have  an  adquate  law 
and  a  real  court  which  will  apply  its  principles  to  serious  as  well  as  petty 
controversies,  and  a  real  public  opinion  of  the  world  responding  to  the 
duty  of  preserving  the  law  inviolate.  If  there  be  such  an  opinion  it  will 
be  enforced.  I  shall  not  now  inquire  into  the  specific  means  of  enforce- 
ment, but  the  means  can  be  found.  It  is  only  when  opinion  is  uncertain 
and  divided  or  when  it  is  slug^h  and  indifferent  and  acts  too  late  that  it 
fails  of  effect.  During  all  the  desperate  struggles  and  emergencies  of  the 
great  war  the  conflicting  nations  from  the  beginning  have  been  competing 
for  the  favorable  judgment  of  the  rest  of  the.world  with  a  solicitude  which 
shows  what  a  mighty  power  even  now  that  opinion  is. 

Nor  can  we  doubt  that  this  will  be  a  different  world  when  peace  comes. 
Universal  mourning  for  the  untimely  dead,  suffering  and  sacrifice,  the 
triumph  of  patriotism  over  selfishness,  the  long  dominance  of  deep  and 
serious  feeling,  the  purifying  influences  of  self-devotion,  will  surely  have 
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changed  the  hearts  of  the  nations,  and  much  that  is  wise  and  noble  and 
for  the  good  of  humanity  may  be  possible  tiiat  never  was  possible  before. 
Some  of  us  believe  that  the  hope  of  the  world's  progress  lies  in  the 
spread  and  perfection  of  democratic  self-government.  It  may  be  that 
out  of  the  rack  and  welter  of  the  great  conflict  may  arise  a  general  con- 
sciousness that  it  is  the  people  who  are  to  be  confddered,  their  rights  and 
liberties  to  govern  and  be  governed  for  themselves  rather  than  rulers' 
ambitions  and  policies  of  aggrandizement.  If  that  be  so,  our  hopes  will 
be  realized,  for  autocracy  can  protect  itself  by  arbitrary  power,  but  the 
people  can  protect  themselves  only  by  the  rule  of  law. 

EuHU  Root. 
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merehant  marines  of  DenmariL  Hollanri,  Xorvav.  and  Smedm  have 
been  the  heaviest  soflFerers.    In  a  fev  cases  the  destmetion  w^as  the  re^ 


CobUdohI  frook  the  Jbaoair.  April,  JqIt  and  Ortober  ^1915y  ■uuiligi»  d  this 


*  DiTiif  H  in  the  July  mmiber  d  this  Jocmsr au  pp.  oM-GSSl 

*  Benalor  Xdaoo  of  Mmxtetou  in  a  apcccli  in  the  Senate  on  Jamnrr  30,  1916 
fC^mg,  BUavni,  pp.  1461'1465>  auied  that  the  total  nomber  of  Dutch.  DiuhIi, 
Hv«dirfi,  and  Nonrcsian  mocfaant  ihipa  that  had  been  sank  br  adbmarineBL  nunes 
and  emiaeri  ainee  the  beginning  of  the  war  was  one  bandied  and  thirtj-lbor.  T\m, 
of  erjofve,  did  not  indnde  the  American,  Spanidb,  Partngiieae  and  other  nential  ahipa 
that  hare  been  destroyed.  Of  the  one  bondred  and  tfairtj-f oor  nentral  nuadb  thos 
destroyed,  one  hundred  and  three,  aeeonhng  to  Senator  Xelson,  were  sunk  by  Ger- 
Dian  lubmanneB,  and  the  rest  by  either  Gennan  or  Britiah  minea.  Eleven  of  these 
were  Dutch,  fifteen  were  Damah,  twenty-^even  were  Swedish,  and  eiglity-ooe  were 
Norwegian.  Senator  Xdaon'a  speech  contains  a  list  of  the  ships  destroyed,  with  the 
date  and  in  most  cases  their  tonnage.  According  to  a  statement  of  the  Britiah  Ad- 
miralty made  in  July  last,  German  submarines  had  up  to  that  time  destroyed  ninety* 
eight  British  merchant  vessels  and  "no  leas  than  ninety-fire  nentral  merchantmen." 
Aa  there  are  more  British  than  neutral  merchantmen  plying  the  seas,  it  win  be  seen 
that  the  toD  taken  of  neutral  shipping  has  been  rdatively  laiger  than  that  taken  of 
the  merchant  marine  of  Germany's  chief  enemy. 

12 
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* 

suit  of  error  due  to  the  alleged  inability  of  the  captor  to  distinguish 
the  markings  of  the  vessel,  but  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  reason  alleged 
was  that  the  ships  were  carrying  contraband  of  war.  In  view  of  the  ex- 
tensive and  unprecedented  scale  upon  which  this  practice  has  been  re- 
sorted to  during  the  present  War,  the  conditions  under  which  the 
destruction  by  belligerents  of  neutral  merchant  vessels  is  permissible,  if 
at  all,  well  merit  consideration  in  the  light  of  international  law  and 
practice.  Mr.  Thomas  Baty,  an  English  authority  of  high  standing, 
writing  in  1911,  thus  states  the  practice  of  the  past: 

It  is  surely  very  remarkablei  that  in  all  the  history  of  war  up  to  the 
twentieth  century  not  a  single  instance  can  be  adduced  of  a  neutral 
ship's  being  destroyed  on  the  high  seas.  Surely  it  is  most  significant 
that  despite  the  utmost  temptations  and  the  fiercest  stress  of  conflict, 
belUgerents  uniformly  and  scrupulously  abstained  from  the  least  in- 
terference with  neutral  vessels,  beyond  ascertaining  their  characters 
and  bringing  them  into  port.  French,  Americans,  Spaniards,  Dutch, 
Danes — strict  navy  men  and  lax  privateers — polished  admirals  and 
rough  desperadoes — ^none  of  them  dared  send  to  the  bottom  a  ship 
wearing  the  flag  of  a  neutral  state.^ 

Again  he  says: 

Let  the  reader  think  of  the  dozens  of  wars,  small  and  great,  of  the  past 
two  centuries:  of  the  Russo-Turkish,  the  Franco-German,  the  Crimean, 
the  British-American,  the  Napoleonic,  the  French  Revolutionary,  the 
American  Civil,  wars — ^to  name  only  the  greatest  and  latest.  Let  him 
reflect  on  the  numberless  occasions  on  which  a  cruiser's  commander 
must  have  longed  to  send  a  suspicious  neutral  to  the  bottom,  and  must 
have  paced  his  quarter-deck,  consumed  by  impatience  to  set  the  torch 
to  her  cargo.   And  yet  there  is  no  instance  of  this  having  been  done.^ 

Mr.  Baty  admits,  however,  that  there  have  been  a  few  exceptions, 
real  or  apparent,  to  this  general  practice.  Thus  during  the  Napoleonic 
Wars  four  American  merchantmen  (the  Adeem,  the  Rufus,  the  Felicity , 
and  the  WiUiam)  were  sunk  by  "ovei^zealous"  British  captains;  but, 
in  fact,  he  claims,  they  were  not  neutral  ships  at  all,  but  hostile  vessels, 
because  they  flew  the  enemy's  ensign  and  were  prima  facte  liable  to 
destruction.    Not  even  the  "corsair  "  Semmes  was  "imbecile  "  enough, 

*  Britain  and  Sea  Law,  p.  2. 
» Ibid,  p.  23. 
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he  adds,  to  destroy  neutral  ships  and  alienate  neutral  sympathy. 
Semmes  destroyed  only  enemy  ships  and  then  only  after  saving  their 
crews  and  passengers/  There  is,  it  is  believed,  no  record  of  the  de- 
struction by  a  belligerent  of  a  neutral  ship  on  the  high  seas  during  the 
Crimean  War  or  American  Civil  War  or  the  Franco-German  War/ 
the  Spanish-American  War,*  the  Boer  War,  the  Turco-Italian  War,*  or 
the  Balkan  Wars.  The  first  war  in  which  the  right  to  destroy  neutral 
vessels  was  asserted  and  exercised  on  a  considerable  scale  was  that 
between  Russia  and  Japan  in  1904-05.  During  this  war,  Russian  naval 
commanders  destroyed  eight  neutral  merchantmen:  the  Knight  Cam- 
mandeTf  the  Hipsangf  the  Saint  Kilda,  the  Oldhamia,  the  Ikhona^  the 
Thea,  the  Tetartos  and  the  Princess  Marie.  They  were  all  English 
ships,  except  the  Thea  and  the  Tetartos,  which  were  German,  and  the 
Princess  Marie,  which  was  Danish.  In  every  case,  it  appears,  the 
crew,  the  passengers  and  the  mails  were  taken  off  and  there  was  no  loss 
of  life,  except  that  several  persons  were  killed  by  the  gim-fire  directed 
against  the  Hipsang  while  the  ship  was  attempting  to  escape,  and  a 
Chinese  woman  and  boy  were  drowned.  The  destruction  of  this  vessel 
may  be  distinguished  from  the  others  for  the  reason  that  it  was  not  a 
case  of  the  sinking  of  a  vessel  for  carrying  contraband,  but  the  de- 
struction of  a  ship  for  refusing  to  stop  after  repeated  warning  shots  and 
for  attempting  to  escape.  The  case  of  the  Oldhamia,  likewise,  belongs 
in  a  class  by  itself.  It  had  been  captured  and  while  in  charge  of  a  prize 
crew  was  stranded,  and  it  being  impossible  to  float  it,  the  captor  fearing 
that  delay  might  lead  to  its  recapture,  sank  it.  It  was  not,  therefore, 
the  willful  destruction  of  a  prize,  but  of  a  wreck.  The  other  ships  were 
sunk  because  their  cargoes  were  alleged  to  be  contraband,  and  owing 

*  See  his  own  teetimony  in  Service  Afloat,  p.  535,  the  truth  of  which  is  confirmed 
by  the  Solicitor  of  the  United  States  Navy  during  the  Civil  War,  Bolles,  in  the  At- 
lanHc  Monthly,  Vol.  30,  p.  50. 

^  Six  British  ships  were  destroyed  in  the  Seine  by  the  Germans  in  1870,  but,  as 
Baty  adds,  (op.  cU.,  p.  24)  this  was  no  violation  of  the  law  of  nations  because  a  neu- 
tral vessel  venturing  into  France  at  the  time  was  subject  to  the  risks  of  war. 

*  There  were  a  few  cases  of  capture  of  neutral  prizes  during  the  war  with  Spain, 
but  none  were  destroyed.  Cf.  Benton,  International  Law  and  Diplomacy  of  the 
Spanish  American  War,  pp.  205-209. 

*  Coquet,  La  Guerre  Itcdio-Turqye,  Rev.  Gin.  de  DraU  Int.  Pub.,  Vol.  21  (1914), 
p.  40. 
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to  their  proximity  to  enemy  ports,  the  danger  of  recapture,  and  the 
lack  of  a  sufficient  supply  of  coal,  it  was  regarded  as  impossible  to  take 
them  in  for  adjudication.  In  several  cases  the  Supreme  Court  of  Russia 
held  that  the  prizes  destroyed  were  not  liable  to  condemnation,  and 
compensation  was  awarded.  ^^  In  one  case,  that  of  the  Cilurmun,  the 
cargo  was  jettisoned,  and  the  ship  spared  from  destruction.^^  Why 
this  procedure  was  not  followed  in  the  other  cases  does  not  appear. 

The  Russian  naval  prize  regulations,  prepared  in  1895,^^  authorize 
the  destruction  of  prizes  in  certain  cases.    Article  21  reads  as  follows: 

In  exceptional  cases,  when  the  preservation  of  a  captured  vessel  ap- 
pears impossible  on  account  of  her  bad  condition  or  entire  worthlessness, 
the  danger  of  her  recapture  by  the  enemy  or  the  great  distance  or  block- 
ade of  ports,  or  else  on  account  of  the  danger  threatening  the  ship  which 
has  made  the  capture,  or  the  success  of  her  operations,  it  is  permissible 
for  the  commander,  on  his  own  responsibility,  to  bum  or  sink  the  cap- 
tured vessel,  after  he  has  taken  off  all  persons  on  board,  and  as  much 
of  the  cargo  as  possible,  and  arranged  for  the  safety  of  the  vessel  s 
papers  and  any  other  objects  which  may  be  necessary  for  throwing 
light  on  the  case  at  the  inquiry  to  be  instituted  in  accordance  with  the 
procedure  in  prize  cases. 

It  will  be  noted  that  no  distinction  is  made  between  enemy  vessels 
and  neutral  vessels;  both  are  liable  to  destruction  under  the  same  con- 
ditions. In  consequence,  however,  of  the  protest  of  the  English  Govern- 
ment against  the  destruction  of  neutral  vessels,  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment in  August,  1905,  gave  instructions  to  its  naval  commanders  that 
in  the  future  neutral  merchantmen  laden  with  contraband  were  not  to 
be  sunk  "except  in  case  of  direst  necessity." 

The  prize  regulations  of  various  other  states  likewise  authorize  de- 
struction of  prizes  in  exceptional  cases,  and  some  of  them  make  no  dis- 

^  Notably  in  the  cases  of  the  Ikhona  and  the  TeiaricSt  the  latter  being  destined  to 
a  neutral  port  and,  therefore,  not  liable  to  capture,  because  Russia  did  not  recognize 
the  doctrine  of  continuous  voyage. 

^^The  facts  concerning  the  destruction  of  neutral  prizes  by  the  Russians  have 
been  taken  from  the  texts  of  the  prize  court  decisions  in  each  case,  as  printed  in 
Hurst  and  Bray's  Russian  and  Japanese  Prize  Cases,  Vol.  I  (1912),  and  from  Ta- 
kahashi's  International  Law  Applied  to  the  Russo-Japanese  War,  pp.  310^33.  There 
is  also  a  summary  in  Baty's  Britain  and  Sea  Law,  pp.  7-21. 

*'  The  full  text  is  printed  in  Hurst  and  Bray,  op.  cit.f  pp.  311-331. 
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tinction  between  enemy  and  neutral  vessels.^'  Thus  the  American 
instructions  to  blockading  vessels  and  cruisers  in  1898  (Art.  28)  pro- 
vided that 

If  there  are  controlling  reasons  why  the  vessels  may  not  be  sent  in 
for  adjudication,  as  unseaworthiness,  the  existence  of  infectious  disease, 
or  the  lack  of  a  prize  crew,  they  may  be  appraised  and  sold;  and  if  this 
can  not  be  done  they  may  be  destroyed.  The  imminent  danger  of  re- 
capture would  justify  destruction  if  there  was  no  doubt  that  Uie  vessel 
was  good  prize.  But  in  all  such  cases  all  the  papers  and  other  testimony 
should  be  sent  to  the  prize  court  in  order  that  a  decree  may  be  entered. 

As  was  the  case  with  the  Russian  regulations,  no  distinction  was  made 
between  enemy  and  neutral  prizes.  Whether  it  was  intended  to  author- 
ize the  destruction  of  neutral  merchantmen  in  any  case  may  be  doubted. 
In  fact,  no  merchant  vessels,  either  enemy  or  neutral,  were  destroyed 
during  the  war  with  Spain. 

The  Japanese  regulations  of  1904  (Art.  XCI)  authorized  the  de- 
struction of  "captured"  vessels  when  it  was  "unavoidable,"  or  when  the 
vessels  were  unseaworthy,  when  there  was  danger  of  recapture,  or  when 
the  captor  was  unable  to  spare  a  prize  crew  without  endangering  his  oWn 
safety.  But  before  destroying  the  vessel,  the  commander  was  required 
to  trans-ship  all  persons  on  board,  and  as  far  as  possible,  the  cargo,  and 
preserve  all  papers  and  documents.  ^^  No  distinction  was  made  in  the 
Japanese  regulations  between  enemy  and  neutral  vessels,  but  in  fact 
no  neutral  ships  were  destroyed  by  Japanese  naval  commanders.  ^^ 

The  prize  regulations  of  France  in  1870  Ukewise  authorized  the  de- 
struction of  neutral  vessels  "when  their  preservation  endangers  the 
safety  or  success  "  of  the  operations  of  the  captor,  but  naval  commanders 
were  directed  to  use  the  right  of  destruction  with  the  greatest  reserve.'* 

The  British  Naval  Prize  Manual  of  1888,  however,  advised  the  destruc- 
tion of  enemy  vessels  only,  and  directed  naval  commanders  to  release 

>*  For  the  texts  of  the  prize  regulations  of  the  more  important  states  governing 
the  destruction  of  neutral  prizes,  see  International  Law  Situations,  1905,  pp.  64-68; 
1907,  pp.  77flf. 

^*  The  Japanese  regulations  are  printed  in  Takahashi,  pp.  778r-789. 

>*  See  the  list  of  vessels  destroyed  and  captured  during  the  Russo-Japanese  War 
in  Takahashi,  pp.  75-283. 

^*  Snow,  Cases  on  International  Law,  p.  577. 
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neutral  prizes  which,  owing  to  their  unseaworthiness  or  the  inability  of 
the  captor  to  spare  a  prize  crew,  could  not  be  sent  in  for  adjudication. 

In  November,  1914,  the  British  and,  French  Governments  signed  a 
convention  relating  to  the  disposition  of  prizes  taken  by  the  naval  forces 
of  the  allied  governments,  and  accompanying  the  convention  were 
certain  instructions  to  British  and  French  naval  commanders  in  respect 
to  the  formalities  to  be  observed  in  capturing  prizes  and  the  taking  of 
them  in,  but  nothing  is  said  in  regard  to  the  right  of  destruction.^^ 

The  French  Government,  by  a  decree  of  August  25,  1914,  modified 
by  a  decree  of  November  6,  1914,  put  into  effect  the  Declaration  of 
London  (Art.  49  of  which  allows  the  destruction  of  neutral  prizes  when 
they  cannot  be  taken  in  without  danger  to  the  captor  ship  or  to  the 
success  of  the  military  operations  in  which  it  is  engaged),  with  certain 
modifications  and  additions,  none  of  which,  however,  relate  to  the  dis- 
position of  prizes.^*  The  British  Government  put  the  Declaration  of 
London  into  operation  with  substantially  the  same  additions  and  modifi- 
cations. Great  Britain  and  France,  therefore,  bound  themselves  not 
to  destroy  neutral  prizes  except  in  the  cases  authorized  by  the  Declara- 
tion of  London.  In  no  case,  it  is  believed,  have  the  naval  commanders 
of  either  belligerent  deliberately  destroyed  a  neutral  merchantman 
during  the  present  war  for  carrying  contraband  or  for  other  reasons. 

The  German  prize  code  of  1909,  first  made  public  on  August  3,  1914, 
recognizes  the  right  to  destroy  neutral  vessels  for  carrying  contraband, 
for  breach  of  blockade  or  for  unneutral  service,  if  the  taking  of  the  ship 
into  port  would  subject  the  capturing  ship  to  danger  or  impede  the  suc- 
cess of  its  operations;  for  example,  if  the  captured  vessel  is  unseaworthy, 
or  unable  to  follow  the  captor,  lacks  a  sufficient  supply  of  coal  or  is  near 
the  enemy's  coast,  or  if  the  captor  is  unable  to  provide  a  prize  crew 
(Art.  113).  In  all  such  contingencies  it  is  assumed  that  the  taking  of  the 
prize  in  would  interfere  with  the  success  of  the  naval  operations  of  the 
captor  or  would  expose  his  ship  to  danger.^'  The  right  of  destruction 
recognized  by  the  German  code  is,  therefore,  somewhat  broader  than 

"  See  the  text  of  the  oonvention  and  the  instructions  in  the  Rev.  GM.  de  Droit  Int. 
Pub.,  Jan.-June,  1915,  pp.  35-38. 

^  See,  ibid,,  pp.  23-35,  for  the  text  of  the  French  decrees. 

>*  Hub«ich,  Tlie  Prise  Code  of  the  Grerman  Empire  as  in  Force  July  1, 1915,  p.  66. 
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that  allowed  by  the  Declaration  of  London,  since  the  latter  does  not 
admit  the  right  of  destruction  for  inability  to  spare  a  prize  crew,  or  for 
lack  of  a  sufficient  coal  supply  or  because  of  proximity  to  the  enemy's 
coasts.  Nevertheless,  they  might  all  be  brought  by  a  liberal  inter- 
pretation within  the  purview  of  the  Declaration,  since  it  could  fairly 
be  claimed  that  the  existence  of  these  circumstances  in  any  case  would 
either  involve  danger  to  the  captor  or  impede  his  operations  were  an 
attempt  made  to  take  the  ship  into  a  home  port.  Article  116  of  the 
German  prize  code  provides,  however,  that  before  destroying  a  prize 
the  commander  shall  take  off  the  papers  and  crew  and  that  full  provision 
shall  be  made  for  the  safety  of  all  persons  on  board.  This  humane  re- 
quirement, found  in  all  the  prize  regulations  which  allow  destruction, 
has,  of  course,  been  often  disregarded  by  the  commanders  of  German 
submarines  during  the  present  war,  and  apparently  with  the  approval 
of  the  German  Government. 

The  destruction  of  British  merchantmen  by  Russian  cruisers  during 
the  Russo-Japanese  War  aroused  considerable  indignation  in  England, 
and  the  legality  of  the  destruction  of  the  Knight  Commander,  in  particu- 
lar, was  vigorously  attacked  by  English  publicists.  The  Marquis  of 
Lansdowne,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  referred  to  the  act  as  ''a  very  serious 
breach  of  international  law"  and  as  an  outrage  against  which  it  was 
necessary  to  protest.  Mr.  Balfour,  speaking  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
described  it  as  '^  entirely  contrary  to  the  accepted  practice  of  civilized 
nations."  Similar  language  was  used  by  Mr.  Thomas  Gibson  Bowles.^ 
In  a  note  of  August  19,  1904,  addressed  to  the  British  Ambassador  at 
St.  Petersburg,  Lord  Lansdowne  said: 

We  understand  that  this  right  of  destroying  a  prize  is  claimed  in  a 
number  of  cases;  among  others,  when  the  conveyance  of  the  prize  to  a 
prize  court  is  inconvenient  because  of  the  distance  of  the  port  to  which 
the  vessel  should  be  brought,  or  when  her  conveyance  to  such  a  port 
would  take  too  much  time  or  entail  too  great  a  consumption  of  coal. 
It  is,  we  understand,  even  asserted  that  such  a  destruction  is  justifiable 
when  the  captor  has  not  at  his  disposal  a  sufficient  number  of  men  from 
whom  to  provide  a  crew  for  the  captured  vessel.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
point  out  to  your  excellency  the  effects  of  a  consistent  application  of 

*(>  Holland,  Letters  on  War  and  Neutrality,  p.  161;  Baty,  Britain  and  Sea  Law, 
p.  10;  and  International  Law  Situations,  1907,  p.  82,  and  1911,  p.  57. 
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these  principles.  They  would  justify  the  wholesale  destruction  of  neutral 
ships  taken  by  a  vessel  at  war  at  a  distance  from  her  own  base  upon  the 
ground  that  such  prizes  had  not  on  board  a  sufficient  amount  of  coal 
to  carry  them  to  a  remote  foreign  port — an  amount  of  coal  with  which 
such  ships  would  probably  in  no  circimistances  have  been  supplied. 
They  would  similarly  justify  the  destruction  of  every  neutral  ship  taken 
by  a  belligerent  vessel  which  started  on  a  voyage  with  a  crew  sufficient 
for  her  own  requirements  only,  and  therefore  unable  to  furnish  prize 
crews  for  her  captures.  The  adoption  of  such  measures  by  the  Russian 
Government  could  not  fail  to  occasion  a  complete  paralysis  of  all 
neutral  commerce.*^ 

Professor  Holland  stood  almost  alone  among  English  publicists  in 
maintaining  that  the  destruction  of  neutral  prizes  was  not  absolutely 
prohibited  by  international  law,  under  any  and  all  circumstances.  In  a 
letter  of  June  29,  1905,  to  the  London  TimeSy  he  declared  that  ''a  con- 
sensns  gentium  to  this  effect  will  hardly  be  alleged  by  those  who  are 
aware  that  such  sinking  is  permitted  by  the  most  recent  prize  regulations 
of  France,  Russia,  Japan,  and  the  United  States''  although  he  readily 
admitted  that  the  practice  should  by  further  international  agreement  be 
absolutely  forbidden.  ^^  While  it  is  most  desirable,  he  said,  that  neutral 
property  should  not  be  exposed  to  destruction  without  inquiry,  cases 
might  occasionally  occur  in  which  a  belligerent  could  hardly  be  expected 
to  permit  the  escape  of  such  property,  though  he  is  unable  to  send  it  in 
for  adjudication.^'  At  the  time,  however,  the  great  preponderance  of 
English  opinion  was  against  the  right  of  destruction.  Lawrence,  speak- 
ing of  the  sinking  of  the  Knight  Commander^  declared  that  it  was  not 
lawful  to  sink  a  neutral  prize  before  taking  it  in.^^    Baty,  in  a  review  of 

*>  The  text  of  the  note  may  be  found  in  International  Law  Situations,  1905,  p.  74. 

"  The  text  of  his  letter  is  printed  in  his  Letters  on  War  and  Neutrality,  p.  168. 
Professor  Holland's  position  was  strongly  attacked  by  Thomas  Gibson  Bowles  in 
several  letters  to  the  Times, 

**  Neutral  Duties  in  Maritime  War,  Proceedings  of  the  British  Academy,  Vol.  11^ 
pp.  12-13,  quoted  by  Moore,  Digest,  VII,  520. 

**  War  and  Neutrality  in  the  East,  p.  255.  Lawrence  maintains  that  a  "broad 
line  of  distinction"  must  be  drawn  between  the  destruction  of  enemy  property  and 
the  destruction  of  neutral  property;  in  the  latter  case  the  owners  have  a  right  to  in- 
sist that  an  adjudication  upon  their  claims  shall  precede  any  further  dealings  with  it 
and  that  it  is  far  better  for  a  captor  to  release  a  neutral  ship  or  goods  than  to  risk 
personal  loss  and  international  complications  by  destroying  innocent  property. 
Principles  of  International  Law,  4th  ed.,  p.  4S4.    This  distinction  is  obviously  well 
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the  Russoan  cases,  afErms  that  the  asserticHi  of  the  right  of  destruction 
by  four  or  five  or  even  a  larger  number  of  governments  and  the  resort 
to  it  in  practice  by  one  or  more  nations  does  not  make  the  |»actice  legal. 
"We  trust/'  he  concludes,  "that  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  if  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  the  law  of  nati<»is  at  all,  it  f  orUds  the  sinking  of  neutral 
vessels."  ^^  HaU  likewise  maintains  that  neutral  ships  or  goods  cannot 
be  destroyed  until  they  have  been  condenmed  by  a  prize  court.  Owner- 
ship of  such  goods,  he  holds,  does  not  vest  upcm  cloture,  but  renuuns  in 
the  neutral  until  judgment  oi  confiscation  has  been  int>nounced  by  a 
competent  court.  ^  This  in  substance  is  also  the  view  of  Phillimore,^ 
Atlay,^  Atherly-Jones,^  Bentwich,  and  most  of  the  other  English  au- 
thorities. 

Bentwich  remarks  that  the  conaderations  which  impel  modem 
cruisers  to  destroy  their  enemy  prizes,  such  as  the  lack  (A  a  sufficient 
supply  of  coal  and  the  difficulty  of  sparing  a  prize  crew,  impel  them  also 
to  sink  neutral  prizes,  but  they  have  not  the  same  right  in  the  one  case 
as  in  the  other.  At  best,  the  neutral  cargo  can  be  destroyed  by  the  cap- 
tor only  when  it  is  absolute  contraband,  but  the  ship  is  not  his  property 
to  deal  with.*^    English  judicial  authority,  like  that  of  Eln^ish  text 

founded,  both  upon  grounds  of  justice  and  public  policy,  but  unfortunately  most 
priie  codes  do  not  expressly  recognise  it.  Cf.  abo,  Wilson  on  International  Law, 
p.  413. 

^  Britain  and  Sea  Law,  pp.  20,  24.  EUsewhere  Baty  has  proposed  the  rule  that 
"in  no  case  is  it  permissible  to  sink  or  otherwise  destroy  a  neutral  prise;  but  absolute 
contraband  may  be  removed  to  another  vessd  or  jettisoned  in  case  of  necessity" 
(Law  Magazine,  1906)— a  rule  which  mij^t  well  be  adopted  as  a  part  of  the  law  of  the 
sea.  In  an  article  oititled  La  DesbrucUan  des  Pritn  Neutrtt  in  the  fiev.  de  DroU  Int.^ 
2d  ser.,  Vol.  8,  p.  434  (1906),  Baty  maintains  that  the  recent  practice  of  destroying 
neutral  prises  has  been  introduced  without  authority.  The  fact,  he  says,  that  "no 
neutral  prise  has  ever  been  sunk  in  modem  wars  because  of  the  impossibility  of  taking 
it  in  is  proof  convincing.''  To  admit  such  a  right  is  to  make  naval  commanders  the 
judges  in  such  matters.  Valin  (Traiti  des  Priaes  Maritimee),  idio  is  sometimes  cited 
as  authority  for  the  practice,  he  says,  never  professed  such  an  opinion;  indeed  none 
of  the  authors,  such  as  Cussy,  Reddie  or  Wheaton,  who  have  treated  the  subject  of 
capture,  ever  said  a  word  in  favor  of  it. 

"  International  Law,  5th  ed.,  p.  735. 

^  International  Law,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  432. 

"  See  his  edition  of  Wheaton,  Sec.  359e. 

"Commerce  in  War,  p.  531. 

**  Law  of  Private  Property  in  War  on  Land  and  Sea,  p.  112.  See  also  his  Deo- 
Jaration  of  London,  p.  21. 
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writers,  has  likewise  denied  the  legality  of  destruction.    Lord  Stowell, 
in  the  case  of  the  Fdicityy  in  1819,  said: 

Where  it  is  neutral  the  act  of  destruction  cannot  be  justified  to  the 
neutral  owner  by  the  gravest  importance  of  such  an  act  to  the  public 
service  of  the  captor's  own  state;  to  the  neutral  it  can  only  be  justified 
under  any  circumstances  by  a  full  restitution  in  value.  These  rules  are 
so  clear  in  principle  and  established  in  practice  that  they  require  neither 
reasoning  nor  precedent  to  illustrate  or  support  them.'^ 

In  the  cases  of  the  Adteon  and  the  RvfuSj  American  merchant  vessels 
destroyed  by  British  cruisers  during  the  Napoleonic  Wars,  he  decreed 
full  restitution,  and  in  the  case  of  the  WtUiam,  whose  American  national- 
ity was  quite  dubious,  he  awarded  restitution  without  costs  and  dam- 
ages.'^  So,  during  the  Crimean  War,  Dr.  Lushington,  while  affirming 
the  right  and  duty  of  a  captor  in  certain  cases  to  destroy  enemy  mer- 
chant vessels,  declared  that 

For  wholly  different  reasons,  which  I  need  not  enter  upon,  where 
a  vessel  under  neutral  colors  is  detained,  she  has  the  right  to  be  brought 
to  adjudication,  according  to  the  regular  course  of  proceedings  in  the 
prize  court;  and  it  is  the  very  first  duty  of  the  captor  to  bring  it  in,  if  it 
be  practicable.^ 

Baty,  commenting  on  these  decisions,  remarks  that  they  have  some- 
times been  represented  as  showing  that  Stowell  and  Lushington  re- 
garded it  as  permissible  for  a  cruiser  to  sink  any  ship  it  liked  upon  condi- 
tion of  making  restitution  and  paying  damages  and  costs,  but,  in  fact, 
he  affirms,  they  admitted  no  such  principle;  all  they  were  concerned  with 
was  the  remedy  their  own  court  could  give  the  owner.  They  were  not 
concerned  with  the  question  of  the  right  to  destroy  a  neutral  vessel; 
''in  fact,  they  scarcely  contemplated  the  occurrence  of  such  an  outrage; 
it  was  and  had  been  for  centuries  an  unheard-of  thing."  '^  Among 
Continental  publicists,  Kleen  is  a  vigorous  opponent  of  the  right  of 
destruction.    The  destruction  of  neutral  property  is  never  a  "necessity 

*^  Dodflon's  Admiralty  Reports,  VoL  II,  p.  381. 

*'  Baty,  Britain  and  Sea  Law,  p.  3.  For  a  full  discuasion  of  these  oases,  see  Smith 
and  Sibley,  Int.  Law  as  Interpreted  and  Applied  During  the  Russo-Japanese  War, 
I^.  164-109. 

M  The  Leucade  (1855),  Spink's  Prise  Gases,  p.  221. 

**  Britain  and  Sea  Law,  p.  5. 
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of  war"  he  says,  and  the  captain  of  a  cnuaer  who  in  open  sea  commits 
such  an  act  arrogates  to  himself  the  powers  of  a  jud^, — a  quality  which 
does  not  bdong  to  him.'^  Destruction  is  everywhere,  he  adds,  recog- 
niied  as  criminal,  and  in  view  of  the  almost  unanimous  disapprobation 
of  the  practice,  it  is  surprising  that  the  prise  codes  of  some  modem 
states,  like  France,  Russia  and  the  United  States,  should  admit  the 
right  oi  destruction,  without  even  expressly  limiting  the  right  to  enemy 
prizes.  Among  other  Continental  writers  who  do  not  admit  the  right 
to  destroy  neutral  (nixes  may  be  menti<»ed,  Bluntschli,*  Nippold  ^ 
and,  ai^xuently,  de  Boeck,*  Gessner,*  and  B<xifils,*  Taylor,^^  Wod- 
sey,^  and  Wheaton,^  anuxig  American  writers,  likewise  deny  the  right 
to  destroy  neutral  prizes. 

There  is,  however,  much  authority  in  favor  of  the  right  to  destroy  in 
exceptional  cases.    Oppenheim^  mnarks  that  the  practice  of  states 

»  Lou  et  Umign  de  la  NeutraUU,  t.  II,  p.  532. 

^  Droit  IfUernaHonal  Codi/U,  Sec.  672.  BhmtBdili  does  not  even  reoosniie  the 
ri^t  to  destroy  enemy  priies.  The  diflKculty  oC  finding  a  port  into  wfaicfa  a  prise 
may  be  taken  offefs  no  justification,  he  says,  for  destruction. 

^  Cited  by  Huberich  in  an  article  on  The  Destruction  of  Neutral  Prises,  in  the 
IlUnou  Law  Renew,  for  May,  1915. 

"  De  2a  Prapriete  FrvoU  Enemie  Sous  PomUon  Bnemiey  p.  302. 

*•  Le  Droit  dee  Neutres  Sur  Mer  (1876),  p.  348. 

*  DroU  IrU,  Pybtie,  Sec  1415.  There  is  some  uncertainty  as  to  the  opinions  of 
BoedL,  Gessner  and  Bonfils,  as  they  do  not  distingiiirfi  clearly  between  the  destruc- 
tion of  enemy  priies  and  neutral  prises.  It  may  at  least  be  said,  however,  that  they 
do  not  expressly  recognise  the  right  to  destroy  neutral  ships. 

*^  International  Public  Law,  p.  573.  ''It  is  generally  agreed,"  says  Taylor,  "that 
a  neutral  prise  diould  never  be  burned."    He  is,  of  course,  in  error  as  to  such  general 


^  International  Law,  Sec.  184.  "The  ri|^t  to  destroy,"  he  says,  "is  barbarous, 
and  ou^t  to  disappear  from  the  law  of  nations,"  and  he  makes  no  distinction  be- 
tween enemy  and  neutral  prises. 

**  Cited  by  Baty  (Britain  and  Sea  Law,  pp.  5-6),  who  caDs  attention  to  a  treattse 
on  captures  written  in  1815  by  Wheaton,  and  based  on  the  reeeardies  of  Story,  yet 
Wheaton  "did  not  so  much  as  advert  to  the  possibility  of  destrojring  neutral  prises. 
The  practice  was  utt^ly  unknown  and  incredible  to  him."  In  his  Elements  of 
International  Law,  Wheaton  discusses  at  length  the  disposition  of  prises,  but  says 
nothing  of  the  rif^t  to  destroy  either  enemy  or  neutral  prises. 

**  International  Law,  Vol.  II,  p.  471,  n.  2.  Cahro,  Sec.  3019,  states  that,  as  a 
general  rule,  a  neutral  prise  may  not  be  destroyed,  but  that  it  is  permissible  in  ex- 
ceptional circumstances,  as,  for  example,  in  case  of  "imperious  military  necessity" 
or  force  majeure  resulting  from  pursuit  of  the  enemy  or  inability  to  spare  a  prise 
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does  not  recognize  the  English  rule  of  absolute  prohibition,  and  he  cites 
Geffcken,  Calvo,  Fiore,  Martens,  Dupuis,  and  Perels,  and  he  might  have 
added  Rivier  ^^  and  others,  in  favor  of  the  right  to  destroy  in  certain 
cases.  Westlake  is  one  of  the  few  English  writers  who  admits  the  right 
of  destruction.  A  neutral,  he  says,  cannot  justly  complain  if  his  prop- 
erty is  destroyed  when,  if  it  is  brought  in,  it  would  be  condemned  under 
the  law  of  blockade  or  contraband.^  Holland,  as  we  have  seen,  took 
the  same  view  in  1905;  and  Moore,  commenting  upon  Hall's  opinion,  re- 
marks that  the  authorities  hardly  sustain  it  as  a  rule  of  unqualified  or 
universal  obligation.^^  The  American  publicist  Dana  ^  maintained  that 
necessity  would  justify  destruction,  as,  for  example,  where  the  vessel  is 
unseaworthy,  or  where  there  is  danger  of  immediate  recapture,  or  in  the 
case  of  infectious  diseases  on  the  ship.  At  the  time  of  the  controversy 
between  the  British  and  Russian  Governments  over  the  sinking  of  the 
Knight  Commander^  Mr.  Loomis,  Acting  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United 
States,  sent  a  telegram  to  Mr.  Choate,  American  Ambassador  to  Great 
Britain  (July  9,  1904),  saying  that  the  American  Government  con- 
sidered that  the  sinking  of  the  vessel  was  not  justified  by  the  bare  fact 
that  there  was  contraband  on  board,^'  and  on  July  30th  the  Russian 
Government  was  informed  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
would  "view  with  the  gravest  concern  the  application  of  similar  treat- 
ment to  American  vessels  and  cargoes."  ^^  But  in  a  subsequent  telegram 
of  August  6th  to  Mr.  Choate,  Secretary  Hay  stated  that  he  was  *'  not 
prepared  to  say  that  in  case  of  imperative  necessity  a  prize  may  not  be 
lawfully  destroyed  by  a  belligerent  captor."  *^ 

In  the  presence  of  this  confiicting  opinion  regarding  the  right  to  de- 
crew.  See  Martens,  TraiU  de  Droit  Int.,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  298,  and  Perels,  Manuel  de  Droit 
Maritime  (French  trans,  by  Arendt),  p.  334;  and  Dupuis,  Le  Droit  de  la  Guerre 
Maritime  d^apria  lea  Confs.  de  la  Haye,  etc.,  p.  368,  to  the  same  effect. 

^  Principes  du  droit  dee  Oens,  Vol.  II,  p.  350. 

^  International  Law,  Vol.  II,  p.  309. 

«  Digest  of  Int.  Law,  Vol.  7,  p.  523. 

*  Edition  of  Wheaton,  p.  485.  Cf.  also,  Wilson,  International  Law,  p.  413,  who 
admits  that  a  neutral  vessel  may  be  sunk  in  exceptional  cases,  though  great  caution, 
he  adds,  should  be  taken  before  destroying  it. 

•  United  States  Foreign  Relations,  1904,  p.  333. 
»  /Wd.,  p.  734. 

»» Ibid.,  p.  337. 
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stroy  neutral  prues,  the  Second  Hague  Ckmference  entered  upon  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  subject  in  the  hope  of  removing  the  uncertainty  and  of 
securing  a  general  agreement  in  respect  to  the  ccmditions  under  which 
destruction  should  be  admitted,  if  at  all.^^  In  the  proposal  submitted 
by  the  British  delegation,  the  view  was  expressed  that  the  destruction 
of  neutral  prizes  should  be  prohibited  absolutely  and  that  every  neutral 
prize  which  could  not  be  taken  in  for  adjudication  should  be  released.^' 
Sir  Eknest  Satow  defended  with  much  ability  the  British  proposal.^^ 
The  destruction  of  neutral  prizes,  he  said,  was  contrary  to  international 
law  and  the  proposal  to  admit  it  was  a  dangerous  innovation.  The 
American  delegation  submitted  a  proposal  identical  in  substance  with 
that  of  the  British,  and  it  was  ably  sustained  by  General  Davis  upon 
grounds  of  both  humanity  and  justice.  The  present  construction  of 
ships  of  war,  he  said,  offers  few  accommodations  for  persons  taken  from 
captured  ships,  and,  beades,  they  would  be  exposed  to  the  danger  of 
battle  in  a  much  greater  degree  than  when  fleets  were  constructed  of 
wood  and  propelled  by  sail." 

In  the  proposal  submitted  by  the  Russian  delegation,  however,  it  was 
maintained  that  the  absolute  prohibition  of  the  destruction  of  neutral 
prizes  would  have  the  effect  of  establishing  a  grave  inequality  between 
those  Powers  which  have  colonial  ports  in  many  seas,  to  which  they 
might  take  their  prizes  for  adjudication,  and  those,  like  Russia,  which 
have  no  such  facilities.  The  Russian  delegation,  therefore,  proposed 
that  the  right  of  destruction  be  admitted  in  exceptional  cases,  as  where 
the  safety  of  the  captor  would  otherwise  be  compromised  or  the  success 

**  The  matter  had  been  already  considered  by  the  Institute  of  International  Law 
at  its  meeting  at  Turin  in  1882,  and  the  prise  r^lemenl  which  it  adopted  recognized 
the  right  to  destroy  prizes  in  certain  exceptional  cases.  No  distinction  was  made 
between  neutral  and  enemy  prizes  and  apparently  none  was  int^ided  to  be  made. 
There  was  some  opposition,  especially  by  the  English  members,  to  the  r^lemerU 
because  of  the  failure  to  recognize  this  distinction,  and  at  the  session  of  1883  the 
r^lemerU  was  amended  and  the  right  to  destroy  was  expressly  limited  to  enemy 
prizes.  The  manual  of  maritime  war  adopted  by  the  Institute  at  its  Oxford  meeting 
in  1913  (Art.  139)  recognizes  the  right  to  destroy  enemy  vessels,  but  nothing  is  said 
in  regard  to  the  right  to  destroy  neutral  prizes  (see  the  Annuaire  of  the  Institute, 
Vol.  26,  p.  348). 

**  Detixitme  Confirence  IrUemoHanal  de  la  Paix^  aeUa  et  documents^  p.  1134. 

M  Ibid.,  pp.  903-907. 

w/Wd.,  p.  1050. 
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of  his  operations  would  be  impeded.  But  in  all  such  cases  the  right  of 
destruction  should  be  exercised  with  the  greatest  reserve  and  only  after 
all  papers  had  been  preserved  and  provision  made  for  the  safety  of  the 
passengers  and  crew.  The  Russian  proposal  was  defended  at  length  by 
Admiral  Ovtchinnikow.  He  admitted  that  in  principle  it  was  preferable 
to  take  in  all  prizes,  enemy  as  well  as  neutral,  but  it  was  often  impossible 
to  do  this,  and  in  such  cases  the  captor  could  not  be  expected  to  release 
them.  Suppose,  for  example,  he  said,  a  captor  should  after  taking  a 
prize  find  himself  in  close  proximity  to  a  powerful  enemy  and  his  prize,  fly- 
ing a  neutral  flag,  is  laden  entirely  with  contraband  of  war,  such  as  cart- 
ridges, projectiles,  powder  and  other  explosives.  Certainly  it  would  be 
more  profitable  for  the  captor  to  preserve  these  articles  for  his  own  use, 
but  the  taking  in  of  the  prize  might  be  impossible  by  reason  of  the 
proximity  of  his  more  powerful  enemy  and  the  remoteness  of  his  own 
ports  which  might,  moreover,  be  effectively  blockaded.  In  such  a  case, 
the  captor  should  have  the  right  to  destroy.^  His  argument  was  rein- 
forced by  that  of  his  colleague;  Captain  Behr,  who  contended  that  in 
certain  cases  the  right  of  destruction  was  absolutely  necessary,  as  where 
a  neutral  vessel  laden  with  arms  and  munitions  of  war  clearly  intended 
for  the  enemy  but  which,  for  lack  of  coal,  inability  to  spare  a  prize  crew 
or  the  danger  of  recapture  by  the  enemy,  could  not  be  taken  in.^^  The 
Russian  proposal  was  also  defended  by  the  German  delegate,  Herr 
Kriege,  who  asserted  that  the  right  a!  destruction  in  exceptional  cases 
was  recognized  by  the  existing  rules  and  practice,  and  that  it  was  in- 
dispensable from  the  point  of  view  of  military  necessity.  He  cited  the 
opinion  of  Holland  (quoted  above),  and  of  Lord  Stowell  in  the  case  of  the 
FdicUy  (incorrectly  it  is  believed)  in  favor  of  the  right  of  destruction  in 
exceptional  cases.^ 

Count  Tomielli  of  Italy  sought  to  remove  the  necessity  for  destruction 
by  a  proposal  allowing  prizes  to  be  taken  into  neutral  ports  pending 
sequestration  by  a  prize  court.^  This  proposal,  embodied  in  Article  23 
of  the  Convention  Respecting  the  Rights  and  Duties  of  Neutral  Powers 

**  Deuxihne  Conftrence  InUrnatUmal  de  la  Paix,  odes  et  documental  p.  900. 
» Ibid,,  pp.  991-W2. 
» Ibid,,  pp.  902-993. 
»/Wd.,  p.  903. 
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in  Naval  Warfare,  represents  the  only  achievement  of  the  c(»iference  on 
the  subject  of  destruction.^  Its  purpose,  as  M.  Renault  pointed  out, 
was  ''to  render  more  rare  or  to  prevent  entirely  the  destruction  of 
prizes."  Sir  Ernest  Satow  stron^y  opposed  the  adoption  of  this  article, 
because  it  made  no  distinction  between  enemy  and  neutral  prizes  and 
allowed  belligerents  the  right  to  make  use  of  neutral  ports  to  their  pecu- 
liar advantage.  The  delegates  of  a  number  of  the  great  Powers,  includ- 
ing those  of  Great  Britain,  Japan  and  the  United  States,  however,  either 
voted  against  the  proposal  or  abstained  from  voting,  and  their  govern- 
ments later  reserved  their  assent  to  the  article  as  adopted.  Undoubt- 
edly, if  neutrals  could  be  induced  to  allow  belligerents  this  privilege,  the 
excuse  or  necesaty  for  destruction  would  in  many  cases  be  removed,  but 
there  is  little  dispo^tion  among  neutrals  to  grant  it. 

The  discussion  of  the  question  of  the  right  to  destroy  neutral  prizes 
was  renewed  at  the  International  Naval  Conference  at  London  in 
1908-09.  Sir  Edward  Grey,  in  a  letter  of  December  1,  1908,  to  Lord 
Desart,  preadent  of  the  British  delegation,  dwelt  upcm  the  desirability 
of  an  agreement  which  would  place  greater  restrictions  upon  the  right  of 
belligerents  to  destroy  neutral  prizes.  The  discussions  at  the  Hague 
Conference  had  evidentiy  convinced  the  British  Government  of  the 
necessity  of  making  some  concessions  to  those  who  defended  the  right 
of  destruction  in  exceptional  cases,  and  it  did  not  therefore  insist  as  in 
1907  on  absolute  prohibition.  Adverting  to  the  fact  that  it  was  uni- 
versally admitted  that  all  prizes  ought,  if  possible,  to  be  taken  into  a 
prize  court  for  adjudication.  Sir  Edward  Grey  admitted  that  the  right 
to  destroy  enemy  prizes  in  cases  where  the  captor  finds  himself  unable, 
without  compromising  his  own  safety  or  without  endangering  the  success 
of  his  operations,  or  where,  owing  to  the  distance  from  a  home  port,  the 
prize  could  not  be  taken  in,  was  generally  recognized.  As  to  neutral 
prizes,  Great  Britain,  he  said,  had  always  contended  that  if  they  could 
not  be  taken  in  they  should  be  released,  and  that  no  military  necessity 
could  justify  destruction.    His  Majesty's  Government,  he  said,  could  not 

^  The  proceedings  of  the  Second  Hague  Conference  in  respect  to  the  destruction 
of  prizes  are  reviewed  and  analyzed  by  Dupuis  in  Le  Droit  de  la  Guerre  MarUime 
(Taprh  Lea  Confirences  de  la  Haye  el  de  Londres,  pp.  372-382;  and  Ldmonon,  La 
Seconde  Conjirence  de  la  Paix^  pp.  685-6M.  The  memoranda  submitted  to  the  Con- 
ference are  analyzed  in  International  Law  Situations  for  1911,  pp.  61-68. 
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admit  the  proposition  that  inability  to  spare  a  prize  crew  was  sufficient 
justification  to  destroy  a  vessel,  for  such  an  admission  would  probably 
be  held  to  authorize  destruction  in  the  majority  of  cases  where  the 
captor  had  no  convenient  port  of  his  own.  However,  His  Majesty's 
Government  might  be  prepared,  he  said,  to  admit  the  right  to  sink  neu- 
tral prizes  in  case  of  imperative  military  necessity,  but  it  was  not  pre- 
pared to  admit  that  inability  to  spare  a  prize  crew  or  the  mere  remoteness 
of  a  convenient  neutral  port  constituted  a  military  necessity  which  would 
justify  such  a  procedure.'* 

Nevertheless,  the  memorandum  submitted  by  the  British  delegation, 
and  also  that  of  Japan,  proposed  that  the  destruction  of  neutral  vessels 
be  prohibited  in  all  cases  whatsoever.'^  The  proposals  submitted  by  the 
other  delegations,  while  admitting  the  general  principle  that  neutral 
ships  ought  to  be  taken  in  for  adjudication,  nevertheless  affirmed  the 
right  of  a  belligerent  to  destroy  in  exceptional  cases.  The  German 
memorandum  proposed  to  recognize  the  right  in  cases  where  the  taking 
in  would  compromise  the  safety  of  the  captor  or  the  success  of  his  opera- 
tions.'' The  memorandum  of  the  American  delegation  proposed  the 
rules  of  the  Naval  Code  of  1900,  Article  50  of  which  permitted  destruc- 
tion where  there  were  controlling  reasons  why  vessels  should  not  be 
sent  in  for  adjudication,  such  as  unseaworthiness,  the  existence  of 
infectious  diseases,  or  the  lack  of  a  prize  crew  or  imminent  danger  of 
recapture.*^  The  Austro-Hungarian  rdemorandum  stated  that  absolute 
prohibition  was  desirable;  that  belligerents  should  be  allowed  to  take 
their  prizes  into  neutral  ports  pending  sequestration,  and  that  they 
should  be  required  to  do  this  in  all  cases  except  where  it  would  compro- 
mise the  safety  of  the  captor  or  the  success  of  his  operations.**  The 
French  memorandum  proposed  to  authorize  destruction  only  when  the 
taking  of  the  prize  in  would  compromise  the  safety  of  the  captor  or  the 
success  of  his  operations,  as,  for  example,  where  he  could  not  spare  a  prize 
crew,  but  in  every  such  case  the  right  of  destruction  should  be  exercised 

"^  Proceedings  of  the  Intemational  Naval  Conference,  House  of  Commons  Ses- 
sional Papers,  Misc.  No.  4,  Vol.  54  (1909),  p.  28. 
"  Ibid.,  No.  5,  p.  38. 
•»  Ibid.,  p.  6. 
•*  Ibid.,  pp.  8-16. 
••  Ibid.,  p.  21. 
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with  tlie  gmtest  leaure  *  The  memofBodimis  safamitted  by  the  dele- 
g^tion*  of  the  other  Powers  proposed  to  reeogmie  the  right  of  destruc- 
^u}^  under  eflaentislly  ajmib^r  ociiiditioo&.^ 

The  <&cuaaoo  of  the  questioo  was  very  full,  especially  by  the  dele- 
gUes  having  technical  knowledge  of  the  methods  of  naval  warfare. 
The  &itiBh  delegation  reaffinned  the  views  of  the  British  Govemmnit 
in  1907;  but,  reafizing  that  if  any  agreement  was  reached  the  right  to 
deetioy  in  exceptiaoal  cases  would  have  to  be  admitted,  they  directed 
their  efforts  toward  obtaining  adequate  safeguards  against  the  abuse 
of  the  right  and  provisicm  for  due  reparation  to  injured  neotrak.*  The 
RnsBian  and  Gmnan  ddegates  defended  the  right  of  destruction,  as  in 
1907.  The  American  ddegates  admitted  that  in  certain  cases  it  might 
be  impossible  for  a  captor  to  take  a  prise  in,  and  that  imperative  military 
nectMsitjf  mi^t  require  destruction.  But  Admiral  Stockton  expressed 
the  fear  that  unless  the  conditions  under  which  the  right  of  destruction 
was  admitted  were  strictly  de6ned,  the  practice  of  destroying  prises 
would  become  the  rule  instead  of  the  exception. 

The  rule  finally  adopted  by  the  Conference  affirmed  the  gmeral 
principle  that  a  neutral  veasd  cannot  be  destrOTed,  but  must  be  takm 
in  for  adjudication  by  a  [xixe  court.  Nevertheless,  by  way  of  exception, 
the  right  of  destruction  was  admitted  in  cases  where  conveyance  of  the 
priie  dup  to  port  would  involve  danger  to  the  captor  or  to  the  success 
of  the  military  operations  in  which  he  was  at  the  time  engaged  (Art.  49).** 
The  effort  of  the  British  delegation  to  obtain  express  recognition  of  the 
rule  t  hat  fDcre  inability  to  spare  a  prise  crew  did  not  constitute  a  suffidaat 
justification  for  destructi(Hi  failed  to  receive  the  ^iproval  of  the  Confo^ 
ence,  it  being  regarded  as  unwise  to  und^take  the  enum»ation  of  any 
particular  contingencies  which  should  constitute  an  dement  of  danger. 
But,  according  to  the  Declaration,  only  neutral  veasds  which  are  liable 
to  condemnation  by  a  prise  court  may  be  destroyed.    Not  every  ship. 


*  PtocecdingB  of  the  Intgrnattinnal  N*val  ConfcreiKY.  Houar  of  ComiDoos 
Pkpen,  MiBC.  No.  4.  Vol.  M  .  1909U  p.  ZO. 

*  Tlie  memonuidiims  of  the  sererml  drifgatinn»  *re  analyaed  by  Dupuis,  ^p.  oil., 
pp.  383  ff .    See  also.  Int.  Law.  SitiSL,  1911.  pp.  73-77. 

•See  the  letter  of  the  Britiah  deksgatess  to  Lord  Desert.  March  1.  19Q9.  HoiiBe  of 
Coomian  SeaBknml  PiHxrs*  Misr..  No.  4  vl909).  p.  9^ 

*  See  the  analvsis  and  coaunent  in  Bentwkh,  The  Deduati^ 
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therefore,  guilty  of  violating  the  rules  in  respect  to  contraband  and  block- 
ade, is  liable  to  destruction;  for,  according  to  Article  40  of  the  Declara- 
tion, a  vessel  carrying  contraband  is  liable  to  condemnation  only  when 
more  than  half  its  cargo  consists  of  contraband  goods.  In  cases  where 
contraband  is  carried  in  smaller  proportions,  the  right  of  condemnation, 
and  consequently  of  destruction,  is  not  recognized.  The  burden  of 
proving  that  he  acted  in  the  face  of  "exceptional  necessity"  was  placed 
upon  the  captor,  and  in  case  he  fails  to  produce  such  proof,  he  is  bound 
to  indemnify  the  parties  interested  (Art.  51).  In  case  the  capture 
is  subsequently  declared  invalid,  though  the  act  of  destruction  has  been 
held  to  be  justifiable,  the  captor  must  pay  compensation  in  place  of  the 
restitution  to  which  the  interested  parties  would  have  been  entitled 
(Art.  52). 

Article  50  of  the  Declaration  took  care,  however,  to  provide  that  be- 
fore destruction  in  any  case  all  persons  on  board  must  be  placed  in 
safety  and  all  the  ship's  papers  likely  to  be  of  value  in  determining  the 
validity  of  the  capture  must  be  preserved. 

While  the  rules  adopted  by  the  Conference  represented  a  compromise 
between  two  conflicting  views,  they  undoubtedly  provided  some  safe- 
guards against  arbitrary  destruction,  and  if  they  were  strictly  observed 
by  belligerents  the  cases  in  which  neutrals  would  be  exposed  to  injury 
would  probably  be  few.  It  is,  of  course,  true  that  the  Declaration  has 
never  been  ratified  in  accordance  with  its  own  provisions,  and  is  not 
therefore  legally  obligatory  upon  the  belligerents  in  the  present  war. 
They  have,  nevertheless,  put  it  into  effect  with  certain  modifications 
and  additions,  none  of  which  affect  substantially  its  rules  in  respect  to 
destruction  of  neutral  prizes,  except  that,  as  already  stated,  the  German 
prize  regulations  expressly  enumerate  the  contingencies  which  shall 
constitute  danger  to  the  captor  or  which  might  impede  his  operations, 
among  which  are  inability  to  spare  a  prize  crew,  shortage  of  coal,  prox- 
imity to  the  enemy's  coasts,  etc. 

The  right  of  a  belligerent  to  destroy  neutral  prizes  in  the  exceptional 
cases  and  subject  to  the  conditions  mentioned  above  being  generally 
recognized,  and  provided  for  in  the  Declaration  of  London  we  may  now 
inquire  whether  the  practice  during  the  present  war  has  been  in  conform- 
ity with  these  rules.    In  most  of  the  cases  in  which  neutral  ships  have 
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been  deiUujed  dnriiig  the  pfeaent  vmr,  the  destmrtian  vk  wiuuigbt  by 
German  flobmariDes,  althoug^i  in  a  tot  fev  cases  there  has  been  doobc 
as  to  whether  h  w«s  done  by  wilaiuuiiicii  or  mines,  and  if  by  mines 
whether  they  were  bud  by  Great  Britain  or  by  Gennany.  In  a  Teiy 
few  cases,  Eke  thoae  of  the  Frye ,  and  the  Maria  the  destznction  was 
wroagjit  by  a  cnnser. 

Regai ding  the  ptoceduie  of  destmction,  the  nde  in  respect  to  making 
proviaon  for  the  safety  of  crews  and  pawwrneiia  has  not  always  been 
obseiied  by  the  commanders  of  the  Gmnan  sobmarines,  and  in  a 
nomber  of  cases  persons  on  board  haTc  kxt  their  fives  in  coaaeqnenoe 
of  the  faihne  to  give  warning  or,  in  case  warning  was  given,  to  aDow 
snflkient  time  for  the  passengers  and  crew  to  save  tfaemseh-e&  Accord- 
ing to  a  statement  of  the  British  Admiralty,  1550  perwns  on  British 
merchantmen  had  kxt  their  fives  in  cooseqaenee  of  attacks  by  German 
sobmarines  down  to  July  27.  1915,  and  twenty-two  persons  on  neutral 
merchantmen  had  suffered  a  similar  fate. 

In  the  great  majoritv  of  cases  in  which  neutral  merchantmen  have 
been  destroyed,  the  reason  alleged,  so  far  as  appears  from  the  press  das- 
patches,  was  the  presence  of  contraband  on  board  the  Teasel;  but  in  a 
number  of  cases  the  act  of  destruction  was  due,  as  has  been  said,  to 
alleged  inabifity  of  the  submarine  coaunand»s  to  Htstingiiish  the  maric- 
ing  of  the  suspected  ship.  It  being  impossiUe,  it  was  claimed,  for  the 
commander  to  Ixing  the  vessel  to,  send  a  searching  party  aboard  or 
otherwise  verify  its  nationafity,  the  ship  was  destroyed  upcm  suspicion. 
Thus  in  the  case  of  the  American  steamer  GuIJlighty  torpedoed  on  May  7, 
1915,  without  warning  and  with  the  loss  of  three  fives,  all  Amoicans, 
it  was  alleged  that  the  ship  was  convoyed  by  an  English  merchant 
vessel,  which  it  was  assumed  was  armed,  and  being  unaUe  to  distinguish 
the  neutral  markings  of  the  Gulflighi  and  considering  it  dangerous  to 
approach  the  vessel  for  the  purpose  of  verifying  its  nationality*  in  view 
of  the  presence  of  the  convoying  ship  of  the  enemy,  the  submarine  sub- 
merged and  torpedoed  it.^    The  destruction  of  the  ship  was,  therefore, 

^  See  the  note  of  the  Gennan  Minisier  for  Foreign  Affairs  to  the  American  Amba»- 
aador  at  Berlin,  of  June  1,  1915.  The  chief  officer  of  the  GM{fhgki  in  a  sirora  state- 
ment filed  with  the  Department  of  State,  declared  that  the  Mp  was  flying  a  large 
American  ensign  sx  by  ten  feet  in  siie  at  the  time  it  was  toipedoed. 
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an '' unfortunate  accident"  for  which  the  German  Government  expressed 
regret  and  declared  itself  ready  to  make  full  compensation.  The  obvious 
duty  of  naval  commanders,  in  cases  of  doubt  such  as  this  is  to  refrain 
from  attack;  in  any  case,  the  destruction  of  a  neutral  vessel  is  permissible 
only  under  the  most  exceptional  circumstances,  and  the  naval  commander 
who  assumes  to  destroy  where  there  is  doubt  as  to  the  nationality  of  the 
vessel  is  guilty  of  an  outrage  upon  the  rights  of  neutrals  and  incurs  the 
risk  of  involving  his  own  government  in  serious  controversy. 

The  aerial  bombardment  of  the  American  steamer  CiLshing  on  April 
28thy  while  it  was  on  a  voyage  to  Rotterdam,  on  the  alleged  ground  that 
its  neutral  markings  were  not  recognizable  by  the  aviator,  who  mistook 
the  ship  for  an  enemy  vessel,  was  another  case  of  the  kind,  and  for  which 
the  German  Government  offered  to  make  reparation.^^  Still  another 
similar  case  was  the  torpedoing  on  May  25, 1915,  of  the  American  vessel 
NAraskan  while  proceeding  in  ballast  from  Liverpool  to  the  United 
States.  The  commander  of  the  submarine  claimed  to  have  mistaken  it 
for  an  English  vessel  because  of  insufficient  markings.  The  German 
Government  expressed  regret  for  the  act,  and  offered  to  make  compen- 
sation to  the  owners.^^  The  captain,  however,  testified  that  the  ship 
had  painted  on  its  side  in  large  letters  the  words  '^Nebraskan  of  New 
York,"  which  he  added,  must  have  been  seen  by  the  submarine  com- 
mander. The  stopping  of  the  American  steamer  Normandy  on  July  9th 
and  the  verification  of  its  nationality  by  an  examination  of  its  papers 
would  seem  to  show  that  it  is  not  impossible  for  submarines  to  comply 
with  the  rules  of  international  law  governing  naval  warfare  when  their 
commanders  are  so  disposed.  At  any  rate,  this  is  the  proper  procedure 
to  be  followed,  and  where  it  cannot  be  done  without  danger  to  the 
captor,  he  should  refrain  from  attacking  under  any  circumstances  if 
there  is  doubt  as  to  the  enemy  character  of  the  ship. 

The  destruction  of  the  American  steamer  Ledanaw  by  a  German 
submarine  on  July  25, 1915,  while  the  ship  was  proceeding  with  a  Russian 
cargo  of  flax  from  Archangel  to  Belfast,  was  still  another  case  of  the  kind. 
The  crew  was  taken  aboard  the  submarine  without  loss  of  life.    Before 

71  Communication  of  Herr  von  Jagow  to  Mr.  Gerard,  June  1,  1915. 
7s  Memorandum  of  the  German  Foreign  Office  delivered  to  Mr.  Gerard,  July  12, 
1916. 
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destroying  the  vessel,  the  commander  of  the  submarine  examined  the 
ship's  papers  and  satisfied  himself  of  its  nationality  and  of  the  character 
of  its  cargo  according  to  the  established  procedure.  The  American 
consul  general  at  first  reported  that  the  Ledanaw  attempted  to  escape 
after  it  had  been  hailed,  but  the  captain  testified  that  after  the  first 
shot  was  fired  he  turned  and  headed  for  the  submarine.  In  any  case, 
the  right  to  destroy  for  attempting  to  escape  is  admitted  only  after 
repeated  attempts  to  evade  capture  or  in  consequence  of  forcible  re- 
sistance. The  fact  that  the  captain  submitted  to  search  removed  all 
reason  for  destruction  on  the  ground  of  attempt  to  escape.  His  pro- 
posal that  the  cargo  be  jettisoned  and  the  ship  allowed  to  proceed  was 
rejected  by  the  commander  of  the  submarine,  who  is  reported  to  have 
replied  that  he  was  not  in  the  habit  of  throwing  contraband  cargoes 
overboard.  The  destruction  of  the  ship  was  in  violation  of  the  treaty  of 
1828  between  Prussia  and  the  United  States,  to  which  reference  is  made 
below,  and  a  claim  for  compensation  was  presented  to  the  German 
Government. 

A  case  which  attracted  more  attention  than  any  of  those  above  men- 
tioned, and  which  was  the  subject  of  prolonged  diplomatic  controversy 
between  the  American  and  the  German  Governments,  was  the  sinking 
of  the  American  sailing  vessel,  WtUiam  P.  Frye,  on  January  28,  1915, 
by  the  German  cruiser  Prim  Eild  Friedrich.  The  Frye,  while  proceeding 
on  a  voyage  from  Seattle  to  Queenstown,  Falmouth  or  Plymouth  with 
a  cargo  consigned  "to  order  "  was  stopped,  a  searching  party  was  sent 
aboard,  and  after  examining  the  papers,  the  commander  directed  that 
the  cargo  be  thrown  overboard.  Subsequently,  ''after  having  tried  to 
remove  the  cargo,"  the  commander  took  the  papers  and  crew  aboard 
and  sunk  the  ship. 

In  a  note  dated  March  31,  1915,  the  Secretary  of  State,  after  reciting 
briefly  the  facts  of  the  case  and  without  entering  into  an  argument  con- 
cerning the  illegality  of  the  act,  presented  a  bill  to  the  German  Govern- 
ment for  $228,059.54  to  cover  the  value  and  equipment  of  the  vessel, 
freight,  traveling  and  other  expenses  of  the  captain  and  its  agents,  the 
personal  effects  of  the  captain  and  damages  on  account  of  the  loss  of  the 
ship. 

In  a  note  dated  April  5th,  the  German  Government  replied  that  the 
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commander  bad  "  acted  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  international 
law  as  laid  down  in  the  Declaration  of  London  and  the  German  prize 
regulations."  The  ports  to  which  the  vessel  was  destined,  it  was  as- 
serted, were  "strongly  fortified"  and  were,  moreover,  serving  as  bases 
for  the  British  naval  forces;  consequently,  the  cargo  was  to  be  con- 
sidered as  destined  for  the  use  of  the  armed  forces  of  the  enemy,  and 
since  it  was  not  possible  to  take  the  prize  into  a  German  port  without 
exposing  the  captor  to  danger  or  without  impeding  the  success  of  his 
operations,  he  was  justified  in  destroying  it,  and  this  he  did  after  taking 
o£f  the  papers  and  the  crew.  The  question  of  the  legality  of  the  act,  and 
the  amount  of  indemnity  due,  if  any,  would  in  due  course  be  submitted 
to  a  German  prize  court  for  determination  in  accordance  with  the  Decla- 
ration of  London  and  the  code  of  German  prize  procedure,  and  there 
the  owners  would  be  given  an  opportunity  to  present  evidence  that  the 
destination  of  the  cargo  was  innocent.  If  such  proof  were  not  adduced, 
the  German  Government  would  not,  according  to  the  general  principles 
of  international  law,  be  liable  for  any  compensation  whatsoever;  but 
in  view  of  the  provisions  of  Article  13  of  a  treaty  between  Prussia  and 
the  United  States  of  July  11,  1799,  taken  in  connection  with  Article  12 
of  the  treaty  of  May  1, 1828,  ''which  as  a  matter  of  course  were  binding 
on  the  German  prize  courts,"  the  American  owners  would  receive  com- 
pensation even  if  the  court  should  find  that  the  cargo  consisted  of  con- 
traband. Proceedings  by  the  prize  court,  it  was  added,  were  necessary 
not  only  to  pronounce  on  the  legality  of  the  act,  but  also  to  determine  the 
standing  of  the  claimants  and  the  amount  of  the  indemnity. 

The  American  Government  replied  in  a  note  of  April  28th,  saying  that 
it  would  be  ''inappropriate  "  in  the  circumstances  and  would  involve  un- 
necessary delay  to  adopt  the  suggestion  of  the  German  Government 
that  the  questions  referred  to  above  should  be  submitted  to  a  prize 
court.  Unquestionably,  the  note  added,  the  destruction  of  the  Frye  was 
a  violation  of  the  treaty  obligations  of  Germany,  the  German  Govern- 
ment had  already  admitted  its  liability,  and  the  status  of  the  claimants 
and  the  amount  of  the  indemnity  were  appropriate  matters  for  settle- 
ment by  diplomatic  negotiation.  In  view  of  the  admission  of  liability 
by  reason  of  treaty  stipulations,  it  was  unnecessary  to  enter  into  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  meaning  and  effect  of  the  Declaration  of  London,  which 
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had  been  given  considerable  prominence  in  the  German  note  of 
April  5th. 

To  this  note  the  German  Government  replied  on  Jmie  7th,  disclaiming 
having  admitted  that  the  destruction  of  the  Frye  was  a  violation  of  the 
treaties  of  1799  and  1828.  The  treaty  of  1799,  it  was  argued,  expressly 
reserved  the  right  to  stop  and  to  detain  contraband;  it  followed,  there- 
fore, that  if  it  could  not  be  stopped  in  any  other  way  than  by  destruc- 
tion of  the  ship  canying  it,  that  mode  of  procedure  was  permissible, 
and  whatever  the  mode  of  procedure  adopted,  it  must  be  passed  on  by 
the  prize  court. 

The  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States  replied  at  some  length  in  a 
note  of  June  24,  in  which  be  stated  that  the  American  Government  could 
not  concur  in  the  conclusions  of  the  Imperial  Government.  The  only 
question  at  issue  was  the  method  to  be  adopted  for  ascertaining  the 
amount  of  the  indemnity  to  be  paid  under  an  admitted  liability,  and  he 
noted  with  surprise  that  the  Imperial  Government  desired  to  raise  in  ad- 
dition questions  r^arding  the  meaning  and  effect  of  the  treaty  provisions 
under  which  it  had  admitted  its  liability.  The  view  put  forward  by  the 
German  Government  in  its  last  note  that  the  treaty  recognized,  at  least 
by  indirection,  the  right  to  destroy  a  neutral  prize,  was  denied,  and  again 
it  was  asserted  that  prize  proceedings  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
the  amount  of  the  indemnity  were  inappropriate.  The  Secretary  of 
State  then  quoted  Article  13  of  the  treaty  of  1799,  which,  by  its  express 
terms,  prohibits  not  only  destruction,  but  even  detention.  This  article 
reads  as  follows: 

In  the  case  supposed  of  a  vessel  stopped  for  articles  of  contraband,  if 
the  master  of  the  vessel  stopped  will  deliver  out  the  goods  supposed  to 
be  of  contraband  nature,  he  shall  be  admitted  to  do  it,  and  the  vessel 
shall  not  in  that  case  be  carried  into  any  port,  nor  further  detained,  but 
shall  be  allowed  to  proceed  on  her  voyage. 

That  the  master  of  the  Frye  undertook  to  jettison  the  cargo,  but  before 
it  was  completed  the  commander  of  the  German  cruiser  sank  the  vessel, 
had  been  fully  admitted  by  the  German  Government.  Attention  was 
also  called  to  Article  12  of  the  treaty  of  1785  which,  like  Article  13  of  the 
treaty  of  1799,  was  continued  in  force  by  Article  12  of  the  treaty  of 
1828.    This  article  reads  as  follows: 
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If  one  of  the  contracting  parties  should  be  engaged  in  war  with  any 
other  Power,  the  free  intercourse  and  commerce  of  the  subjects  or 
citizens  of  the  party  remaining  neuter  with  the  belligerent  Powers  shall 
not  be  interrupted.  On  the  contrary,  in  that  case,  as  in  full  peace,  the 
vessels  of  the  neutral  party  may  navigate  freely  to  and  from  tiie  ports 
and  on  the  coasts  of  the  belligerent  parties,  free  vessels  making  free 
goods,  insomuch  that  all  things  shall  be  adjudged  free  which  shall  be  on 
board  any  vessel  belonging  to  the  neutral  party,  although  such  things 
belong  to  an  enemy  of  the  other. 

Adverting  to  the  statement  in  the  German  note  of  June  7th  that  in  the 
event  the  prize  court  should  not  grant  indemnity  in  accordance  with  the 
treaty  stipulations  the  Grerman  Government  would  nevertheless  make 
compensation,  the  Secretary  of  State  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  might  not  be  satisfied  with  the 
amount,  and  that  even  if  the  prize  court  awarded  an  indemnity  it  would 
not  be  binding  on  the  United  States.  It  seemed  more  appropriate, 
therefore,  that  the  amount  be  determined  then  and  not  later,  by  diplo- 
matic negotiation. 

The  German  Government  replied  to  this  communication  in  a  note  of 
July  30th,  declining  to  accept  the  American  interpretation  of  the  treaty 
and  again  insisting  that  the  commander  of  the  Eiid  acted  within  his 
legal  rights  in  sinking  the  Frye.  It  was  not  disputed  by  the  American 
Government,  said  Herr  von  Jagow,  that  under  the  general  principles  of 
international  law  a  belligerent  is  authorized  to  sink  neutral  vessels 
under  almost  any  conditions  for  carrying  contraband,  and  this  right  is 
recognized  by  Articles  49  and  50  of  the  Declaration  of  London,  the  rati- 
fication of  which  the  American  Government  had  proposed  to  the  Euro- 
pean belligerents  at  the  beginning  of  the  war.  More  than  half  the  cargo 
.was  c(Hitraband;  it  was  destined  for  the  use  of  the  armed  forces  of  the 
enemy;  and  an  attempt  to  take  the  ship  into  a  German  port  would  have 
imperiled  the  Eitd  and  defeated  the  success  of  its  operations.  Referring 
again  to  the  treaty  stipulations,  he  pointed  out  that  the  right  of  de- 
struction was  not  mentioned  and  was  therefore  neither  expressly  per- 
mitted nor  prohibited,  and  the  treaty  stipulations  must  be  supplemented 
by  the  general  rules  of  international  law.  The  provisions  relating  to 
the  delivering  out  of  the  cargo  could  have  no  application  when  the  time 
required  exposed  the  captor  ship  to  danger  or  impeded  the  success  of  its 
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with  the  greatest  reserve.^  The  memorandums  submitted  by  the  dele- 
gations of  the  other  Powers  proposed  to  recognize  the  right  of  destruc- 
tion under  essentially  similar  conditions.^ 

The  discussion  of  the  question  was  very  full,  especially  by  the  dele- 
gates having  technical  knowledge  of  the  methods  of  naval  warfare. 
The  British  delegation  reafl^rmed  the  views  of  the  British  Government 
in  1907;  but,  realizing  that  if  any  agreement  was  reached  the  right  to 
destroy  in  exceptional  cases  would  have  to  be  admitted,  they  directed 
their  efforts  toward  obtaining  adequate  safeguards  against  the  abuse 
of  the  right  and  provision  for  due  reparation  to  injured  neutrals.^  The 
Russian  and  German  delegates  defended  the  right  of  destruction,  as  in 
1907.  The  American  delegates  admitted  that  in  certain  cases  it  might 
be  impossible  for  a  captor  to  take  a  prize  in,  and  that  imperative  military 
necessity  might  require  destruction.  But  Admiral  Stockton  expressed 
the  fear  that  unless  the  conditions  under  which  the  right  of  destruction 
was  admitted  were  strictly  defined,  the  practice  of  destroying  prizes 
would  become  the  rule  instead  of  the  exception. 

The  rule  finally  adopted  by  the  Conference  affirmed  the  general 
principle  that  a  neutral  vessel  cannot  be  destroyed,  but  must  be  taken 
in  for  adjudication  by  a  prize  court.  Nevertheless,  by  way  of  exception, 
the  right  of  destruction  was  admitted  in  cases  where  conveyance  of  the 
prize  ship  to  port  would  involve  danger  to  the  captor  or  to  the  success 
of  the  military  operations  in  which  he  was  at  the  time  engaged  (Art.  49).®* 
The  effort  of  the  British  delegation  to  obtain  express  recognition  of  the 
rule  that  mere  inability  to  spare  a  prize  crew  did  not  constitute  a  sufficient 
justification  for  destruction  failed  to  receive  the  approval  of  the  Confer- 
ence, it  being  regarded  as  unwise  to  undertake  the  enumeration  of  any 
particular  contingenci^  which  should  constitute  an  element  of  danger. 
But,  according  to  the  Declaration,  only  neutral  vessels  which  are  liable 
to  condemnation  by  a  prize  court  may  be  destroyed.    Not  every  ship, 

*  Proceedings  of  the  International  Naval  Conference,  House  of  Commons  Ses- 
sional Papers,  Misc.  No.  4,  Vol.  54  (1909),  p.  30. 

^  The  memorandums  of  the  several  delegations  are  analyzed  by  Dupuis,  op.  cil.f 
pp.  383  ff.    See  also,  Int.  Law.  Sits.,  1911,  pp.  73-77. 

*>  See  the  letter  of  the  British  delegates  to  Lord  Desart,  March  1,  1909,  House  of 
Conmions  Sessional  Papers,  Misc.,  No.  4  (1909),  p.  98. 

^  See  the  analysis  and  comment  in  Bentwich,  The  Declaration  of  London,  pp.  94-95. 
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therefore,  guilty  of  violating  the  rules  in  respect  to  contraband  and  block- 
ade, is  liable  to  destruction;  for,  according  to  Article  40  of  the  Declara- 
tion, a  vessel  carrying  contraband  is  liable  to  condemnation  only  when 
more  than  half  its  cargo  consists  of  contraband  goods.  In  cases  where 
contraband  is  carried  in  smaller  proportions,  the  right  of  condemnation, 
and  consequently  of  destruction,  is  not  recognized.  The  burden  of 
proving  that  he  acted  in  the  face  of  ''exceptional  necessity"  was  placed 
upon  the  captor,  and  in  case  he  fails  to  produce  such  proof,  he  is  bound 
to  indemnify  the  parties  interested  (Art.  51).  In  case  the  capture 
is  subsequently  declared  invalid,  though  the  act  of  destruction  has  been 
held  to  be  justifiable,  the  captor  must  pay  compensation  in  place  of  the 
restitution  to  which  the  interested  parties  would  have  been  entitled 
(Art.  52). 

Article  50  of  the  Declaration  took  care,  however,  to  provide  that  be- 
fore destruction  in  any  case  all  persons  on  board  must  be  placed  in 
safety  and  all  the  ship's  papers  likely  to  be  of  value  in  determining  the 
validity  of  the  capture  must  be  preserved. 

While  the  rules  adopted  by  the  Conference  represented  a  compromise 
between  two  conflicting  views,  they  undoubtedly  provided  some  safe- 
guards against  arbitrary  destruction,  and  if  they  were  strictly  observed 
by  belligerents  the  cases  in  which  neutrals  would  be  exposed  to  injury 
would  probably  be  few.  It  is,  of  course,  true  that  the  Declaration  has 
never  been  ratified  in  accordance  with  its  own  provisions,  and  is  not 
therefore  legally  obligatory  upon  the  belligerents  in  the  present  war. 
They  have,  nevertheless,  put  it  into  effect  with  certain  modifications 
and  additions,  none  of  which  affect  substantially  its  rules  in  respect  to 
destruction  of  neutral  prizes,  except  that,  as  already  stated,  the  German 
prize  regulations  expressly  enumerate  the  contingencies  which  shall 
constitute  danger  to  the  captor  or  which  might  impede  his  operations, 
among  which  are  inability  to  spare  a  prize  crew,  shortage  at  coal,  prox- 
imity to  the  enemy's  coasts,  etc. 

The  right  of  a  belligerent  to  destroy  neutral  prizes  in  the  exceptional 
cases  and  subject  to  the  conditions  mentioned  above  being  generally 
recognized,  and  provided  for  in  the  Declaration  of  London  we  may  now 
inquire  whether  the  practice  during  the  present  war  has  been  in  conform- 
ity with  these  rules.    In  most  of  the  cases  in  which  neutral  ships  have 
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been  destroyed  during  the  present  war,  the  destruction  was  wrought  by 
German  submarines,  although  in  a  very  few  cases  there  has  been  doubt 
as  to  whether  it  was  done  by  submarines  or  mines,  and  if  by  mines 
whether  they  were  laid  by  Great  Britidn  or  by  Germany.  In  a  very 
few  cases,  like  those  of  the  Frye,  and  the  Maria  the  destruction  was 
wrought  by  a  cruiser. 

Regarding  the  procedure  of  destruction,  the  rule  in  respect  to  making 
provision  for  the  safety  of  crews  and  passengers  has  not  always  been 
observed  by  the  commanders  of  the  German  submarines,  and  in  a 
number  of  cases  persons  on  board  have  lost  their  lives  in  consequence 
of  the  failure  to  give  warning  or,  in  case  warning  was  given,  to  allow 
sufficient  time  for  the  passengers  and  crew  to  save  themselves.  Accord- 
ing to  a  statement  of  the  British  Admiralty,  1550  persons  on  British 
merchantmen  had  lost  their  lives  in  consequence  of  attacks  by  German 
submarines  down  to  July  27,  1915,  and  twenty-two  persons  on  neutral 
merchantmen  had  suffered  a  ^milar  fate. 

In  the  great  majority  of  cases  in  which  neutral  merchantmen  have 
been  destroyed,  the  reason  alleged,  so  far  as  appears  from  the  press  dis- 
patches, was  the  presence  of  contraband  on  board  the  vessel;  but  in  a 
number  of  cases  the  act  of  destruction  was  due,  as  has  been  said,  to 
alleged  inability  of  the  submarine  commanders  to  distinguish  the  mark- 
ing of  the  suspected  ship.  It  being  impossible,  it  was  claimed,  for  the 
commander  to  bring  the  vessel  to,  send  a  searching  party  aboard  or 
otherwise  verify  its  nationality,  the  ship  was  destroyed  upon  suspicion. 
Thus  in  the  case  of  the  American  steamer  Gvljlighi,  torpedoed  on  May  7, 
1915,  without  warning  and  with  the  loss  of  three  lives,  all  Americans, 
it  was  alleged  that  the  ship  was  convoyed  by  an  English  merchant 
vessel,  which  it  was  assumed  was  armed,  and  being  unable  to  distinguish 
the  neutral  markings  of  the  Gulflight  and  considering  it  dangerous  to 
approach  the  vessel  for  the  purpose  of  verifying  its  nationality,  in  view 
of  the  presence  of  the  convoying  ship  of  the  enemy,  the  submarine  sub- 
merged and  torpedoed  it.^*^    The  destruction  of  the  ship  was,  therefore, 

^  See  the  note  of  the  German  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  to  the  American  Ambas- 
sador at  Berlin,  of  June  1,  1915.  The  chief  officer  of  the  Chdflight  in  a  sworn  state- 
ment filed  with  the  Department  of  State,  declared  that  the  ship  was  flying  a  large 
American  ensign  six  by  ten  feet  in  size  at  the  time  it  was  torpedoed. 
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an  ''unfortunate  accident"  for  which  the  German  Government  expressed 
regret  and  declared  itself  ready  to  make  full  compensation.  The  obvious 
duty  of  naval  commanders,  in  cases  of  doubt  such  as  this  is  to  refrain 
from  attack;  in  any  case,  the  destruction  of  a  neutral  vessel  is  permissible 
only  under  the  most  exceptional  circumstances,  and  the  naval  commander 
who  assumes  to  destroy  where  there  is  doubt  as  to  the  nationality  of  the 
vessel  is  guilty  of  an  outrage  upon  the  rights  of  neutrals  and  incurs  the 
risk  of  involving  his  own  government  in  serious  controversy. 

The  aerial  bombardment  of  the  American  steamer  Gushing  on  April 
28th,  while  it  was  on  a  voyage  to  Rotterdam,  on  the  alleged  ground  that 
its  neutral  markings  were  not  recognizable  by  the  aviator,  who  mistook 
the  ship  for  an  enemy  vessel,  was  another  case  of  the  kind,  aiid  for  which 
the  German  Government  offered  to  make  reparation.^^  Still  another 
similar  case  was  the  torpedoing  on  May  25,  1915,  of  the  American  vessel 
Nebraskan  while  proceeding  in  ballast  from  Liverpool  to  the  United 
States.  The  commander  of  the  submarine  claimed  to  have  mistaken  it 
for  an  English  vessel  because  of  insufficient  markings.  The  German 
Government  expressed  regret  for  the  act,  and  offered  to  make  compen- 
sation to  the  owners.^^  The  captain,  however,  testified  that  the  ship 
had  painted  on  its  side  in  large  letters  the  words  ''Nebraskan  of  New 
York,"  which  he  added,  must  have  been  seen  by  the  submarine  com- 
mander. The  stopping  of  the  American  steamer  Normandy  on  July  9th 
and  the  verification  of  its  nationality  by  an  examination  of  its  papers 
would  seem  to  show  that  it  is  not  impossible  for  submarines  to  comply 
with  the  rules  of  international  law  governing  naval  warfare  when  their 
commanders  are  so  disposed.  At  any  rate,  this  is  the  proper  procedure 
to  be  followed,  and  where  it  cannot  be  done  without  danger  to  the 
captor,  he  should  refrain  from  attacking  under  any  circumstances  if 
there  is  doubt  as  to  the  enemy  character  of  the  ship. 

The  destruction  of  the  American  steamer  Ledanaw  by  a  German 
submarine  on  July  25, 1915,  while  the  ship  was  proceeding  with  a  Russian 
cargo  of  flax  from  Archangel  to  Belfast,  was  still  another  case  of  the  kind. 
The  crew  was  taken  aboard  the  submarine  without  loss  of  life.    Before 

71  Communication  of  Herr  von  Jagow  to  Mr.  Gerard,  June  1,  1915. 
^*  Memorandum  of  the  German  Foreign  OflSce  delivered  to  Mr.  Gerard,  July  12, 
1916. 
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in  Naval  Warfare,  represents  the  only  achievement  of  the  conference  on 
the  subject  of  destruction.^  Its  purpose,  as  M.  Renault  pointed  out, 
was  "to  render  more  rare  or  to  prevent  entirely  the  destruction  of 
prizes."  Sir  Ernest  Satow  strongly  opposed  the  adoption  of  this  article, 
because  it  made  no  distinction  between  enemy  and  neutral  prizes  and 
allowed  belligerents  the  right  to  make  use  of  neutral  ports  to  their  pecu- 
liar advantage.  The  del^ates  of  a  number  of  the  great  Powers,  includ- 
ing those  of  Great  Britain,  Japan  and  the  United  States,  however,  either 
voted  against  the  proposal  or  abstained  from  voting,  and  their  govern- 
ments later  reserved  their  assent  to  the  article  as  adopted.  Undoubt- 
edly, if  neutrals  could  be  induced  to  allow  belligerents  this  privilege,  the 
excuse  or  necessity  for  destruction  would  in  many  cases  be  removed,  but 
there  is  little  disposition  among  neutrals  to  grant  it. 

The  discussion  of  the  question  of  the  right  to  destroy  neutral  prizes 
was  renewed  at  the  International  Naval  Conference  at  London  in 
1908-09.  Sir  Edward  Grey,  in  a  letter  of  December  1,  1908,  to  Lord 
Desart,  president  of  the  British  delegation,  dwelt  upon  the  desirability 
of  an  agreement  which  would  place  greater  restrictions  upon  the  right  of 
belligerents  to  destroy  neutral  prizes.  The  discussions  at  the  Hague 
Conference  had  evidently  convinced  the  British  Government  of  the 
necessity  of  making  some  concessions  to  those  who  defended  the  right 
of  destruction  in  exceptional  cases,  and  it  did  not  therefore  insist  as  in 
1907  on  absolute  prohibition.  Adverting  to  the  fact  that  it  was  uni- 
versally admitted  that  all  prizes  ought,  if  possible,  to  be  taken  into  a 
prize  court  for  adjudication,  Sir  Eklward  Grey  admitted  that  the  right 
to  destroy  enemy  prizes  in  cases  where  the  captor  finds  himself  unable, 
without  compromising  his  own  safety  or  without  endangering  the  success 
of  his  operations,  or  where,  owing  to  the  distance  from  a  home  port,  the 
prize  could  not  be  taken  in,  was  generally  recognized.  As  to  neutral 
prizes,  Great  Britain,  he  said,  had  always  contended  that  if  they  could 
not  be  taken  in  they  should  be  released,  and  that  no  military  necessity 
could  justify  destruction.    His  Majesty's  Government,  he  said,  could  not 

"  The  proceedings  of  the  Second  Hague  Conference  in  respect  to  the  destruction 
of  prizes  are  reviewed  and  analyzed  by  Dupuis  in  Le  Droit  de  la  Guerre  Marilinie 
(Taprhs  Les  Conferences  de  la  Haye  el  de  Londres^  pp.  372-382;  and  Ldmonon,  La 
Seconde  Conf^ence  de  la  Paix^  pp.  685-694.  The  memoranda  submitted  to  the  Con- 
ference are  analyzed  in  Inlemaiional  Law  Situations  for  1911,  pp.  61-68. 
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admit  the  proposition  that  inability  to  spare  a  prize  crew  was  sufficient 
justification  to  destroy  a  vessel,  for  such  an  admission  would  probably 
be  held  to  authorize  destruction  in  the  majority  of  cases  where  the 
captor  had  no  convenient  port  of  his  own.  However,  His  Majesty's 
Government  might  be  prepared,  he  said,  to  admit  the  right  to  sink  neu- 
tral prizes  in  case  of  imperative  military  necessity,  but  it  was  not  pre- 
pared to  admit  that  inability  to  spare  a  prize  crew  or  the  mere  remoteness 
of  a  convenient  neutral  port  constituted  a  military  necessity  which  would 
justify  such  a  procedure.*^ 

Nevertheless,  the  memorandum  submitted  by  the  British  delegation, 
and  also  that  of  Japan,  proposed  that  the  destruction  of  neutral  vessels 
be  prohibited  in  all  cases  whatsoever.**  The  proposals  submitted  by  the 
other  delegations,  while  admitting  the  general  principle  that  neutral 
ships  ought  to  be  taken  in  for  adjudication,  nevertheless  affirmed  the 
right  of  a  belligerent  to  destroy  in  exceptional  cases.  The  German 
memorandum  proposed  to  recognize  the  right  in  cases  where  the  taking 
in  would  compromise  the  safety  of  the  captor  or  the  success  of  his  opera- 
tions.^ The  memorandum  of  the  American  delegation  proposed  the 
rules  of  the  Naval  Code  of  1900,  Article  60  of  which  permitted  destruc- 
tion where  there  were  controlling  reasons  why  vessels  should  not  be 
sent  in  for  adjudication,  such  as  unseaworthiness,  the  existence  of 
infectious  diseases,  or  the  lack  of  a  prize  crew  or  imminent  danger  of 
recapture.^  The  Austro-Hungarian  memorandum  stated  that  absolute 
prohibition  was  desirable;  that  belligerents  should  be  allowed  to  take 
their  prizes  into  neutral  ports  pending  sequestration,  and  that  they 
should  be  required  to  do  this  in  all  cases  except  where  it  would  compro- 
mise the  safety  of  the  captor  or  the  success  of  his  operations.**  The 
French  memorandum  proposed  to  authorize  destruction  only  when  the 
taking  of  the  prize  in  would  compromise  the  safety  of  the  captor  or  the 
success  of  his  operations,  as,  for  example,  where  he  could  not  spare  a  prize 
crew,  but  in  every  such  case  the  right  of  destruction  should  be  exercised 

*^  Proceedings  of  the  International  Naval  Conference,  House  of  Commons  Ses- 
sional Papers,  Misc.  No.  4,  Vol.  54  (1909),  p.  28. 
"  Ibid.,  No.  5,  p.  38. 
« Ibid.,  p.  6. 
•*  Ibid.,  pp.  8-16. 
"  Ibid.,  p.  21. 
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with  the  greatest  reserve.^  The  memorandums  submitted  by  the  dele- 
gations of  the  other  Powers  proposed  to  recognize  the  right  of  destruc- 
tion under  essentially  similar  conditions.^ 

The  discussion  of  the  question  was  very  full,  especially  by  the  dele- 
gates having  technical  knowledge  of  the  methods  of  naval  warfare. 
The  British  delegation  reaffirmed  the  views  of  the  British  Government 
in  1907;  but,  realizing  that  if  any  agreement  was  reached  the  right  to 
destroy  in  exceptional  cases  would  have  to  be  admitted,  they  directed 
their  efforts  toward  obtaining  adequate  safeguards  against  the  abuse 
of  the  right  and  provision  for  due  reparation  to  injured  neutrals.^  The 
Russian  and  German  del^ates  defended  the  right  of  destruction,  as  in 
1907.  The  American  del^ates  admitted  that  in  certain  cases  it  might 
be  impossible  for  a  captor  to  take  a  prize  in,  and  that  imperative  military 
necessity  might  require  destruction.  But  Admiral  Stockton  expressed 
the  fear  that  unless  the  conditions  under  which  the  right  of  destruction 
was  admitted  were  strictly  defined,  the  practice  of  destro3dng  prizes 
would  become  the  rule  instead  of  the  exception. 

The  rule  finally  adopted  by  the  Conference  affirmed  the  general 
principle  that  a  neutral  vessel  cannot  be  destroyed,  but  must  be  taken 
in  for  adjudication  by  a  prize  court.  Nevertheless,  by  way  of  exception, 
the  right  of  destruction  was  admitted  in  cases  where  conveyance  of  the 
prize  ship  to  port  would  involve  danger  to  the  captor  or  to  the  success 
of  the  military  operations  in  which  he  was  at  the  time  engaged  (Art.  49).^ 
The  effort  of  the  British  del^ation  to  obtain  express  recognition  of  the 
rule  that  mere  inability  to  spare  a  prize  crew  did  not  constitute  a  sufficient 
justification  for  destruction  failed  to  receive  the  approval  of  the  Confer- 
ence, it  being  regarded  as  unwise  to  undertake  the  enumeration  of  any 
particular  contingenci^  which  should  constitute  an  element  of  danger. 
But,  according  to  the  Declaration,  only  neutral  vessels  which  are  liable 
to  condemnation  by  a  prize  court  may  be  destroyed.    Not  every  ship, 

*  Proceedings  of  the  International  Naval  Conference,  House  of  Commons  Ses- 
sicMial  Papers,  Misc.  No.  4,  Vol.  54  (1909),  p.  30. 

^  The  memorandums  of  the  several  delegations  are  analyzed  by  Dupuis,  op.  cU.f 
pp.  383  ff.    See  also,  Int.  Law.  Sits.,  1911,  pp.  73-77. 

"  See  the  letter  of  the  British  delegates  to  Lord  Desart,  March  1,  1909,  House  of 
Conmions  Sessional  Papers,  Misc.,  No.  4  (1909),  p.  98. 

"  See  the  analysis  and  comment  in  Bentwich,  The  Declaration  of  London,  pp.  94-95. 
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therefore,  guilty  of  violating  the  rules  in  respect  to  contraband  and  block- 
ade, is  liable  to  destruction;  for,  according  to  Article  40  of  the  Declara- 
tion, a  vessel  carrying  contraband  is  liable  to  condemnation  only  when 
more  than  half  its  cargo  consists  of  contraband  goods.  In  cases  where 
contraband  is  carried  in  smaller  proportions,  the  right  of  condemnation, 
and  consequently  of  destruction,  is  not  recognized.  The  burden  of 
I»roving  that  he  acted  in  the  face  of  ''exceptional  necessity"  was  placed 
upon  the  captor,  and  in  case  he  fails  to  produce  such  proof,  he  is  bound 
to  indemnify  the  parties  interested  (Art.  51).  In  case  the  capture 
is  subsequently  declared  invalid,  though  the  act  of  destruction  has  been 
held  to  be  justifiable,  the  captor  must  pay  compensation  in  place  of  the 
restitution  to  which  the  interested  parties  would  have  been  entitled 
(Art.  52). 

Article  50  of  the  Declaration  took  care,  however,  to  provide  that  be- 
fore destruction  in  any  case  all  persons  on  board  must  be  placed  in 
safety  and  all  the  ship's  papers  likely  to  be  of  value  in  determining  the 
validity  of  the  capture  must  be  preserved. 

While  the  rules  adopted  by  the  Conference  represented  a  compromise 
between  two  conflicting  views,  they  undoubtedly  provided  some  safe- 
guards against  arbitrary  destruction,  and  if  they  were  strictly  observed 
by  belligerents  the  cases  in  which  neutrals  would  be  exposed  to  injury 
would  probably  be  few.  It  is,  of  course,  true  that  the  Declaration  has 
never  been  ratified  in  accordance  with  its  own  provisions,  and  is  not 
therefore  legally  obligatory  upon  the  belligerents  in  the  present  war. 
They  have,  nevertheless,  put  it  into  effect  with  certain  modifications 
and  additions,  none  of  which  affect  substantially  its  rules  in  respect  to 
destruction  of  neutral  prizes,  except  that,  as  already  stated,  the  German 
prize  regulations  expressly  enumerate  the  contingencies  which  shall 
constitute  danger  to  the  captor  or  which  might  impede  his  operations, 
among  which  are  inability  to  spare  a  prize  crew,  shortage  of  coal,  prox- 
imity to  the  enemy's  coasts,  etc. 

The  right  of  a  belligerent  to  destroy  neutral  prizes  in  the  exceptional 
cases  and  subject  to  the  conditions  mentioned  above  being  generally 
recognized,  and  provided  for  in  the  Declaration  of  London  we  may  now 
inquire  whether  the  practice  during  the  present  war  has  been  in  conform- 
ity with  these  rules.    In  most  of  the  cases  in  which  neutral  ships  have 
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been  destroyed  during  the  present  war,  the  destruction  was  wrought  by 
German  submarines,  although  in  a  very  few  cases  there  has  been  doubt 
as  to  whether  it  was  done  by  submarines  or  mines,  and  if  by  mines 
whether  they  were  laid  by  Great  Britain  or  by  Germany.  In  a  very 
few  cases,  like  those  of  the  Frye,  and  the  Maria  the  destruction  was 
wrought  by  a  cruiser. 

Regarding  the  procedure  of  destruction,  the  rule  in  respect  to  making 
provision  for  the  safety  of  crews  and  passengers  has  not  always  been 
observed  by  the  commanders  of  the  German  submarines,  and  in  a 
number  of  cases  persons  on  board  have  lost  their  lives  in  consequence 
of  the  failure  to  give  warning  or,  in  case  warning  was  given,  to  allow 
sufficient  time  for  the  passengers  and  crew  to  save  themselves.  Accord- 
ing to  a  statement  of  the  British  Admiralty,  1550  persons  on  British 
merchantmen  had  lost  their  lives  in  consequence  of  attacks  by  German 
submarines  down  to  July  27,  1915,  and  twenty-two  persons  on  neutral 
merchantmen  had  suffered  a  similar  fate. 

In  the  great  majority  of  cases  in  which  neutral  merchantmen  have 
been  destroyed,  the  reason  alleged,  so  far  as  appears  from  the  press  dis- 
patches, was  the  presence  of  contraband  on  board  the  vessel;  but  in  a 
number  of  cases  the  act  of  destruction  was  due,  as  has  been  said,  to 
alleged  inability  of  the  submarine  commanders  to  distinguish  the  mark- 
ing of  the  suspected  ship.  It  being  impossible,  it  was  claimed,  for  the 
commander  to  bring  the  vessel  to,  send  a  searching  party  aboard  or 
otherwise  verify  its  nationality,  the  ship  was  destroyed  upon  suspicion. 
Thus  in  the  case  of  the  American  steamer  Gidflight,  torpedoed  on  May  7, 
1915,  without  warning  and  with  the  loss  of  three  lives,  all  Americans, 
it  was  alleged  that  the  ship  was  convoyed  by  an  English  merchant 
vessel,  which  it  was  assumed  was  armed,  and  being  unable  to  distinguish 
the  neutral  markings  of  the  Gvlflighl  and  considering  it  dangerous  to 
approach  the  vessel  for  the  purpose  of  verifying  its  nationality,  in  view 
of  the  presence  of  the  convoying  ship  of  the  enemy,  the  submarine  sub- 
merged and  torpedoed  it.^    The  destruction  of  the  ship  was,  therefore, 

^  See  the  note  of  the  German  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  to  the  American  Ambas- 
sador at  Berlin,  of  June  1,  1915.  The  chief  officer  of  the  GtUJUght  in  a  sworn  state- 
ment filed  with  the  Department  of  State,  declared  that  the  ship  was  flying  a  large 
American  ensign  six  by  ten  feet  in  size  at  the  time  it  was  torpedoed. 
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sn  "  unfortunate  acddent "  for  which  the  German  Goveniment  exptesaed 
Kff^t  and  declared  itself  ready  to  make  full  compensation.  The  obvious 
duty  of  naval  commanders  in  cases  of  doubt  such  as  this  is  to  tefralu 
from  attack;  in  any  case,  the  destruction  of  a  neutral  vessel  is  permissible 
«ily  under  the  most  exceptional  circumstances,  and  the  naval  commander 
who  assumes  to  destroy  where  there  is  doubt  as  to  the  nationality  of  the 
vessel  is  guilty  of  an  outrage  upon  the  rights  of  neutrals  and  incurs  the 
tisk  ci  involving  his  own  government  in  serious  controversy. 

The  aerial  bombardment  of  the  American  steamer  Cuahing  on  April 
28th,  while  it  was  on  a  voyage  to  Rotterdam,  on  the  all^^  ground  that 
its  neutral  marVlngH  were  not  recognisable  by  the  aviator,  who  mistook 
tbe  ship  for  an  enemy  vessel,  was  another  case  of  the  kind,  and  for  which 
the  German  Government  ofTered  to  make  reparation.^'  Still  another 
amilar  case  was  the  torpedoing  on  May  25, 1915,  of  tbe  American  vessel 
N^askan  while  proceeding  in  ballast  from  Liverpool  to  the  United 
States.  The  commander  of  the  submarine  cliumed  to  have  mistaken  it 
for  an  English  vessel  because  <A  insufficient  marUngs.  Tbe  German 
Government  expressed  regret  for  the  act,  and  ofiFered  to  make  compen- 
sation to  the  owners."  Tbe  captain,  however,  testified  that  the  ship 
had  painted  on  its  ade  in  large  letters  the  words  "Nebraskan  of  New 
York,"  which  he  added,  must  have  been  seen  by  tbe  submarine  com- 
mander. The  stopping  of  the  American  steamer  Normandy  on  July  9th 
and  the  verification  of  its  nationality  by  an  ^lamination  of  its  papers 
would  seem  to  show  that  it  is  not  impos^ble  for  submarines  to  comply 
with  the  rules  of  international  law  governing  naval  warfare  when  their 
commanders  are  so  disposed.  At  any  rate,  this  is  the  proper  procedure 
to  be  followed,  and  whete  it  cannot  be  done  without  duiger  to  the 
captor,  he  should  refrain  from  attacking  under  any  circumstances  if 
there  is  doubt  as  to  the  enemy  character  of  tbe  ship. 

The  destruction  of  the  American  steamer  Ledatuao  by  a  German 
submarine  <m  July  25, 1915,  while  the  ship  was  proceeding  with  a  Russian 
cargo  of  flax  from  Archangel  to  Belfast,  was  still  another  case  of  the  kind. 
Hie  crew  was  taken  aboard  tbe  submarine  without  loss  of  life.    Before 

"  Cbmnmnieatton  of  Herr  ron  Jagow  to  Mr.  Getard,  June  1,  1915. 
"MoDcnuMluni  of  tiie  GennAn  Foreign  Office  ddiv««d  to  Mr.  Gerard,  July  12, 
1915. 
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destroying  the  vessel,  the  commander  of  the  submarine  examined  the 
ship's  papers  and  satisfied  himself  of  its  nationality  and  of  the  character 
of  its  cargo  according  to  the  established  procedure.  The  American 
consul  general  at  first  reported  that  the  Ledanaw  attempted  to  escape 
after  it  had  been  hailed,  but  the  captain  testified  that  after  the  first 
shot  was  fired  he  turned  and  headed  for  the  submarine.  In  any  case, 
the  right  to  destroy  for  attempting  to  escape  is  admitted  only  after 
repeated  attempts  to  evade  capture  or  in  consequence  of  forcible  re- 
sistance. The  fact  that  the  captain  submitted  to  search  removed  all 
reason  for  destruction  on  the  ground  of  attempt  to  escape.  His  pro- 
posal that  the  cargo  be  jettisoned  and  the  ship  allowed  to  proceed  was 
rejected  by  the  commander  of  the  submarine,  who  is  reported  to  have 
replied  that  he  was  not  in  the  habit  of  throwing  contraband  cargoes 
overboard.  The  destruction  of  the  ship  was  in  violation  of  the  treaty  of 
1828  between  Prussia  and  the  United  States,  to  which  reference  is  made 
below,  and  a  claim  for  compensation  was  presented  to  the  German 
Government. 

A  case  which  attracted  more  attention  than  any  of  those  above  men- 
tioned, and  which  was  the  subject  of  prolonged  diplomatic  controversy 
between  the  American  and  the  German  Governments,  was  the  sinking 
of  the  American  sailing  vessel,  WiUiam  P.  Frye,  on  January  28,  1915, 
by  the  German  cruiser  Prim  Eitd  Friedrich.  The  Frye,  while  proceeding 
on  a  voyage  from  Seattle  to  Queenstown,  Falmouth  or  Plymouth  with 
a  cargo  consigned  ''to  order  "  was  stopped,  a  searching  party  was  sent 
aboard,  and  after  examining  the  papers,  the  commander  directed  that 
the  cargo  be  thrown  overboard.  Subsequently,  "after  having  tried  to 
remove  the  cargo,"  the  commander  took  the  papers  and  crew  aboard 
and  sunk  the  ship. 

In  a  note  dated  March  31,  1915,  the  Secretary  of  State,  after  reciting 
briefly  the  facts  of  the  case  and  without  entering  into  an  argument  con- 
cerning the  illegality  of  the  act,  presented  a  bill  to  the  German  Govern- 
ment for  $228,059.54  to  cover  the  value  and  equipment  of  the  vessel, 
freight,  traveling  and  other  expenses  of  the  captain  and  its  agents,  the 
personal  effects  of  the  captain  and  damages  on  account  of  the  loss  of  the 
ship. 

In  a  note  dated  April  5th,  the  German  Government  replied  that  the 
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commander  had ''  acted  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  international 
law  as  laid  down  in  the  Declaration  of  London  and  the  German  prize 
regulations."  The  ports  to  which  the  vessel  was  destined,  it  was  as- 
serted, were  "strongly  fortified"  and  were,  moreover,  serving  as  bases 
for  the  British  naval  forces;  consequently,  the  cargo  was  to  be  con- 
sidered as  destined  for  the  use  of  the  armed  forces  of  the  enemy,  and 
since  it  was  not  possible  to  take  the  prize  into  a  German  port  without 
exposing  the  captor  to  danger  or  without  impeding  the  success  of  his 
operations,  he  was  justified  in  destro3ring  it,  and  this  he  did  after  taking 
off  the  papers  and  the  crew.  The  question  of  the  legality  of  the  act,  and 
the  amount  of  indemnity  due,  if  any,  would  in  due  course  be  submitted 
to  a  German  prize  court  for  determination  in  accordance  with  the  Decla- 
ration of  London  and  the  code  of  German  prize  procedure,  and  there 
the  owners  would  be  given  an  opportunity  to  present  evidence  that  the 
destination  of  the  cargo  was  innocent.  If  such  proof  were  not  adduced, 
the  German  Government  would  not,  according  to  the  general  principles 
of  international  law,  be  liable  for  any  compensation  whatsoever;  but 
in  view  of  the  provisions  of  Article  13  of  a  treaty  between  Prussia  and 
the  United  States  of  July  11,  1799,  taken  in  connection  with  Article  12 
of  the  treaty  of  May  1, 1828,  "which  as  a  matter  of  course  were  binding 
on  the  German  prize  courts,"  the  American  owners  would  receive  com- 
pensation even  if  the  court  should  find  that  the  cargo  consisted  of  con- 
traband. Proceedings  by  the  prize  court,  it  was  added,  were  necessary 
not  only  to  pronounce  on  the  legality  of  the  act,  but  also  to  determine  the 
standing  of  the  clidmants  and  the  amount  of  the  indemnity. 

The  American  Government  replied  in  a  note  of  April  28th,  saying  that 
it  would  be  'inappropriate  "  in  the  circumstances  and  would  involve  un- 
necessary delay  to  adopt  the  suggestion  of  the  German  Government 
that  the  questions  referred  to  above  should  be  submitted  to  a  prize 
court.  Unquestionably,  the  note  added,  the  destruction  of  the  Frye  was 
a  violation  of  the  treaty  obligations  of  Germany,  the  German  Govern- 
ment had  already  admitted  its  liability,  and  the  status  of  the  claimants 
and  the  amount  of  the  indemnity  were  appropriate  matters  for  settle- 
ment by  diplomatic  negotiation.  In  view  of  the  admission  of  liability 
by  reason  of  treaty  stipulations,  it  was  unnecessary  to  enter  into  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  meaning  and  effect  of  the  Declaration  of  London,  which 
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had  been  ^ren  oonaidefmble  prominenoe  in  the  Gennan  note  of 
April  5ch. 

To  this  note  the  Gennan  Government  replied  on  June  7th,  dEodaiming 
havii^  admitted  that  the  destniction  of  the  Frye  was  a  viofaUiGn  of  the 
treaties  of  1799  and  1828.  The  treaty  of  1799,  it  was  aiigued,  eipnoAy 
reserved  the  ri^t  to  stop  and  to  detain  oontzaband;  it  foUowed,  there- 
fore, that  if  it  could  not  be  stopped  in  any  other  way  than  by  destruc- 
tion of  the  ship  carrying  it,  that  mode  of  procedure  was  permisBible, 
and  whatever  the  mode  of  procedure  adopted,  it  must  be  passed  on  by 
the  priae  court. 

The  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States  replied  at  some  length  ina 
note  of  June  24,  in  which  he  stated  that  the  American  Government  could 
not  concur  in  the  condusi<Mis  of  the  Imperial  Government.  The  only 
question  at  issue  was  the  method  to  be  adopted  for  asooiaining  the 
amount  of  the  indemnity  to  be  paid  under  an  admitted  liability,  and  he 
noted  with  surprise  that  the  Imperial  Government  desired  to  raise  in  ad- 
dition questions  regarding  the  meaning  and  effect  cS  the  treaty  provisions 
under  which  it  had  admitted  its  liability.  The  view  put  forward  by  the 
German  Govonment  in  its  last  note  that  the  treaty  recognised,  at  least 
by  indirection,  the  ri^t  to  destroy  a  neutral  prise,  was  denied,  and  again 
it  was  asserted  that  prise  [Htx^edings  fcH*  the  purpose  of  detomining 
the  amount  of  the  indemnity  were  inappropriate.  The  Secretary  of 
State  then  quoted  Article  13  cS  the  treaty  cS  1799,  which,  by  its  express 
terms,  prohibits  not  only  destruction,  but  even  detention.  This  article 
reads  as  follows: 

In  the  case  supposed  cS  a  vessel  stopped  for  articles  cS  ocmtraband,  if 
the  master  d  the  vessel  stopped  will  deliver  out  the  goods  supposed  to 
be  of  ocmtraband  nature,  he  shall  be  admitted  to  do  it,  and  the  vessel 
shall  not  in  that  case  be  carried  into  any  pcxt,  nor  further  detained,  but 
shall  be  allowed  to  proceed  on  her  vo3rage. 

That  the  master  of  the  Frye  undertodc  to  jettiscm  the  cargo,  but  before 
it  was  completed  the  commander  cS  the  German  cruise  sank  the  vessd, 
had  been  fully  admitted  by  the  German  GovemmenL  Attention  was 
also  called  to  Article  12  (rf  the  treaty  of  1785  which,  like  Article  13  (rf  the 
treaty  cS  1799,  was  o(mtinued  in  fcKce  by  Article  12  of  the  treaty  of 
1828.    This  article  reads  as  follows: 
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If  one  of  the  contracting  parties  should  be  engaged  in  war  with  any 
other  Power,  the  free  intercourse  and  commerce  of  the  subjects  or 
citizens  of  the  party  remaining  neuter  with  the  belligerent  Powers  shall 
not  be  interrupted.  On  the  contrary,  in  that  case,  as  in  full  peace,  the 
vessels  of  the  neutral  party  may  navigate  freely  to  and  from  the  ports 
and  on  the  coasts  of  the  belligerent  parties,  free  vessels  making  free 
goods,  insomuch  that  all  things  shall  be  adjudged  free  which  shall  be  on 
board  any  vessel  belonging  to  the  neutral  party,  although  such  things 
belong  to  an  enemy  of  the  other. 

Adverting  to  the  statement  in  the  German  note  of  June  7th  that  in  the 
event  the  prize  court  should  not  grant  indemnity  in  accordance  with  the 
treaty  stipulations  the  German  Government  would  nevertheless  make 
compensation,  the  Secretary  of  State  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  might  not  be  satisfied  with  the 
amount,  and  that  even  if  the  prize  court  awarded  an  indemnity  it  would 
not  be  binding  on  the  United  States.  It  seemed  more  appropriate, 
therefore,  that  the  amount  be  determined  then  and  not  later,  by  diplo- 
matic negotiation. 

The  German  Government  replied  to  this  communication  in  a  note  of 
July  30th,  declining  to  accept  the  American  interpretation  of  the  treaty 
and  again  insistfaig  that  the  commander  of  the  Eitd  acted  within  his 
legal  rights  in  sinking  the  Frye.  It  was  not  disputed  by  the  American 
Government,  said  Herr  von  Jagow,  that  under  the  general  principles  of 
international  law  a  belligerent  is  authorized  to  sink  neutral  Vessels 
under  almost  any  conditions  for  carrying  contraband,  and  this  right  is 
recognized  by  Articles  49  and  50  of  the  Declaration  of  London,  the  rati- 
fication of  which  the  American  Government  had  proposed  to  the  Euro- 
pean belligerents  at  the  be^nning  of  the  war.  More  than  half  the  cargo 
.was  contraband;  it  was  destined  for  the  use  of  the  armed  forces  of  the 
enemy;  and  an  attempt  to  take  the  ship  into  a  German  port  would  have 
imperiled  the  Eitd  and  defeated  the  success  of  its  operations.  Referring 
again  to  the  treaty  stipulations,  he  pointed  out  that  the  right  of  de- 
struction was  not  mentioned  and  was  therefore  neither  expressly  per- 
mitted nor  prohibited,  and  the  treaty  stipulations  must  be  supplemented 
by  the  general  rules  of  international  law.  The  provisions  relating  to 
the  delivering  out  of  the  cargo  could  have  no  application  when  the  time 
required  exposed  the  captor  ship  to  danger  or  impeded  the  success  of  its 
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operatioiis.  In  the  case  of  the  Frye^  the  commander  had  endeavoied  to 
throw  the  cargo  overboard,  but  bdng  convinced  that  it  was  impractic- 
able owing  to  the  danger  to  which  he  was  exposed  fnnn  the  pursuit  oi 
enemy  warships,  he  was  obliged  to  destroy  his  prize.  The  question  of 
legality,  he  ccmduded,  had  been  sulHnitted  to  a  price  court  on  July  10th; 
the  court  had  reodered  a  dedaon  to  the  effect  that  the  cargo  was  con- 
traband, that  the  Frye  could  not  be  taken  in  and  that  in  ccHisequence  the 
sinking  was  justified.  At  the  same  time  the  court  had  recognised  the 
'*  validity^  of  the  treaty  stipulations,  but  was  unable  to  fix  the  amount  of 
indemnity  itsdf  ance  it  did  not  have  the  necessary  data  before  it.  Thus 
it  came  to  pass  that  while  the  negotiations  were  in  progress  the  German 
Government  was  aUe  to  carry  its  point  and  have  the  questicm  passed 
up<Mi  by  a  priie  court,  as  it  had  all  along  insisted  must  be  done.  But 
the  amount  of  indemnity  remained  to  be  determined.  With  this  end 
in  view,  the  German  Government  suggested  that  each  party  sdect  an 
expert  and  that  the  two  acting  jcnntly  should  determine  the  amount, 
which  the  German  Government  would  promptiy  pay.  But  it  was  ex- 
pressly declared  that  such  payment  was  not  to  be  understood  as  om- 
stituting  a  satisfaction  for  the  vidation  of  American  treaty  rights,  but 
a  duty  or  policy  founded  on  existing  treaty  stipulations.  Should  this 
mode  ci  settiement  not  be  acceptable  to  the  American  Government,  it 
was  suggested  that  the  question  of  the  interpretation  of  the  treaty  pro- 
visions in  dispute  be  submitted  to  the  Hague  Tribunal. 

The  American  Government,  r^arding  a  further  exchange  of  views 
on  the  question  as  unprofitable,  accepted  in  principle  the  German  sug- 
gestion, but  proposed  that  the  two  alternative  modes  of  settiement  be 
comlnned,  so  that  the  question  of  the  amount  of  the  indenmity  might  be 
submitted  to  joint  experts  and  the  dispute  regarding  the  interpretation 
ci  the  treaty  stipulations  be  arbitrated  in  accordance  with  Artide  38 
ci  the  Hague  Ccmvention  for  the  Pacific  Settiement  <A  International 
Disputes.  likewise,  the  German  suggestion  that  pa3anent  made  under 
the  arrangement  should  not  be  considered  as  an  admission  that  American 
treaty  rights  had  been  vidated  was  accepted,  subject  to  the  understand- 
ing that  acceptance  of  such  pa3anent  should  not  be  ccmstrued  as  an 
admiseion  by  the  United  States  that  the  sinking  of  the  Frye  was  legally 
justifiable. 
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These  suggestions  were  promptly  accepted  by  the  German  Govern- 
ment, which  at  the  same  time  named  the  expert  to  act  in  its  behalf. 
The  American  Government  having  inquired  whether,  pending  the 
arbitral  award,  the  Imperial  Government  would  conduct  its  naval 
operations  in  accordance  with  its  own  interpretation  of  the  treaty  or 
that  of  the  United  States,  the  Imperial  Government  replied  that,  al- 
though Germany  would  suffer  disadvantages  from  following  the  Amer- 
ican interpretation,  the  government  had  as  a  mark  of  its  conciliatory 
attitude  instructed  its  naval  commanders  not  to  destroy  in  future 
American  vessels  laden  with  conditional  contraband  even  when  the 
"conditions  of  international  law  are  present,"  but  on  the  other  hand, 
the  right  to  destroy  those  carrying  absolute  contraband  must  be  re- 
served. 

In  a  note  dated  October  12, 1915,  the  Secretary  of  State  agreed  to  the 
proposal  of  the  German  Government,  but  he  suggested  that  there  should 
be  an  understanding  that  in  case  the  joint  experts  could  not  agree  on  the 
amount  of  the  indemnity,  or  in  case  it  could  not  be  settled  by  diplomatic 
negotiations,  the  question  should  be  referred  to  an  umpire  if  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  should  so  desire.  Regarding  the  suggestion 
of  the  German  Government  that  it  must  reserve  the  right  to  destroy 
vessels  carrying  absolute  contraband  wherever  such  destruction  is  per- 
missible according  to  the  Declaration  of  London,  the  Secretary  of  State 
stated  that  the  American  Government,  while  unwilling  to  admit  that 
the  Declaration  was  in  force,  was  willing  to  accept  the  provisions  of  the 
Declaration  as  governing,  pending  the  arbitral  award,  subject  to  the 
understanding  that  Article  50,  which  provides  that  before  destruction  of 
a  neutral  vessel  all  persons  on  board  must  be  placed  in  safety  is  not 
satisfied  by  merely  giving  them  an  opportunity  to  escape  in  life  boats. 
It  was  also  suggested  that  the  arbitration  should  be  by  summary  pro- 
cedure, based  upon  Articles  86  to  90  of  the  Hague  Convention,  rather 
than  the  longer  form  of  arbitration  before  the  Permanent  Court  at  the^ 
Hague. 

Finally,  in  a  memorandum  delivered  to  the  Secretary  of  State  on 
November  30,  1915,  the  German  Government  expressed  regret  that  it 
could  not  agree  at  that  time  to  the  American  suggestion  regarding  the 
appointment  of  an  umpire,  and  that  its  ultimate  decision  would  depend 
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upon  whether  the  differences  of  opinion  between  the  experts,  in  case  they 
failed  to  reach  an  agreement,  related  to  principles,  or  merely  to  the 
appraisement  of  the  value  of  the  ship.  In  the  latter  event,  the  German 
Government  could  not  agree  to  the  appointment  of  an  umpire.  As  to  the 
conditions  under  which  the  German  naval  forces  might  sink  American 
vessels  laden  with  absolute  contraband,  pending  the  decision  of  the 
arbitral  tribunal,  the  memorandum  stated  that  the  German  Govern- 
ment was  prepared  to  give  guarantees  that  due  provision  would  be  made 
for  the  safety  of  all  persons  on  board  before  «in1ring  the  ship. 

The  sinking  by  the  Karlsruhe  of  the  Dutch  steamer  Maria  carrying  a 
cargo  of  grain  from  an  American  port  to  Dublin  and  Belfast,  was  a  case 
similar  to  that  oi  the  Frye,  but  the  German  prize  court  refused  to  allow 
compensation  to  the  owners.  Apparently  there  are  no  treaty  stipula- 
tions between  Germany  and  the  Netherlands  such  as  governed  the 
Frye  case,  and  the  right  of  destruction  was  upheld  by  the  prize  court 
under  the  Declaration  of  London  and  the  general  principles  of  inter- 
national law.  The  claimants  stated  that  the  cargo  was  intended  for 
private  mills  which  operate  for  private  persons,  but  the  prize  court  held 
that  inasmuch  as  Belfast  had  been  declared  a  base  for  the  British  fleet 
in  August,  1914,  and  Dublin  had  likewise  been  declared  a  naval  base  on 
November  25,  1914,  foodstuffs  destined  thereto  might  be  destroyed  on 
account  of  inability  of  the  captor  to  take  the  prize  into  a  home  port. 
The  plea  that  since  the  Maria  was  destroyed  on  September  21st,  before 
Dublin,  to  which  more  than  half  the  cargo  was  consigned,  had  been 
officially  declared  a  naval  base,  was  not  admitted  by  the  prize  court. 
Likewise,  the  plea  that  the  grain  was  destined  for  the  use  of  private 
mills  was  disallowed  on  the  ground  that  the  British  Government  was 
free  at  any  moment  to  confiscate  privately  owned  grain.  It  will  be, 
remembered  that  the  British  Government  defended  the  confiscation  of 
the  cargo  of  the  WiUtdminaj  consisting  of  foodstuffs  consigned  to  a 
private  individual  at  Hamburg,  on  the  ground  that  Hamburg  was  a 
fortified  place  and  that  the  German  Government  had  taken  over  the 
control  of  the  grain  and  flour  supply  of  the  country.  The  two  cases  were 
therefore  similar,  except  that  in  the  one  case  the  ship  and  cargo  were 
destroyed,  whereas  in  the  other  case  they  were  taken  into  a  prize  court 
for  adjudication. 


f 
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In  the  case  of  the  destruction  of  the  Norwegian  steamer  Svien  Jarl, 
with  the  loss  of  twelve  members  of  the  crew,  by  a  submarine,  the  Ger- 
man Government  at  first  declined  to  allow  an  indemnity,  on  the  ground 
that  the  steamer  was  not  sufficiently  marked  by  neutral  signs,  but  it 
appears  from  the  press  dispatches  that  the  government  subsequently 
agreed  to  make  reparation.  like  action  was  taken  in  the  case  of  the 
Danish  steamer  Betty,  which  was  torpedoed  on  May  26th  because  of  the 
alleged  inability  of  the  commander  of  the  submarine  to  distinguish  its 
markings.  Only  in  a  few  cases,  as,  for  example,  where  the  act  was  due 
to  failure  to  distinguish  the  markings  of  the  vessels  or  where,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Frye,  destruction  was  forbidden  by  treaty,  has  the  German 
Government  apparently  shown  a  willingness  to  make  compensation.^^ 

It  is  clear  that  the  German  Government  maintains  that  the  right  to 
destroy  neutral  vessels  carrying  contraband,  conditional  as  well  as  ab- 
solute, is  a  lawful  belligerent  right,  and,  as  has  been  pointed  out  above, 
this  right  is  recognized  by  the  Declaration  of  London  in  cases  where  more 
than  half  the  cargo  consists  of  contraband  goods  (Art.  40),  provided  the 
cargo  is  liable  to  condemnation  by  a  prize  court,  and  where  the  taking 
of  the  ship  in  would  involve  danger  to  the  captor  ship  or  to  the  success 
of  the  operations  in  which  it  is  at  the  moment  engaged  (Art.  49).  It  is 
well  to  remember,  however,  that  conditional  contraband  is  not  liable, 
under  the  Declaration  of  London,  to  capture,  except  where  it  is  destined 
for  the  use  of  the  armed  forces  or  the  government  of  the  enemy  (Art.  33), 
and  therefore  it  is  not  liable,  according  tp  Art.  49,  to  destruction.  To 
justify  the  destruction  of  a  neutral  cargo  carrying  conditional  contra- 
band, it  is  not  sufficient,  according  to  the  Declaration  of  London,  for  the 
captor  to  show  that  it  is  destined  to  enemy  territory;  he  must  show  that 
it  is  intended  for  the  use  of  the  armed  forces  or  government  of  the  enemy. 
According  to  Art.  34,  however,  such  use  is  presumed  where  the  goods 
are  consigned  to  enemy  authorities,  to  a  government  contractor,  to  an 

^'  On  the  8th  of  April,  1915,  a  German  submarine  torpedoed  the  steamer  Harplycej 
which  flew  the  flag  of  the  American  Relief  Commission,  and  which  had  painted  on  its 
sides  in  large  letters  the  words  Cammisson  du  Secoura  hdge.  It  bore  a  safe  conduct 
furnished  by  the  German  minister  at  The  Hague.  But  the  commander  of  the  sub- 
marine did  not  take  the  trouble  to  verify  the  character  of  the  ship  and  sank  it.  Fif- 
teen persons  on  board  lost  their  lives.  Perrinjaquet,  La  Ouerre  Etirop6enne,  Reo,  Oin, 
de  DraU  Int.  Pm6.,  Jan.-June,  1915,  p.  207. 
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enemy  fortified  place,  or  to  a  place  serving  as  a  base  for  the  armed  forces 
of  the  enemy. 

In  fact,  the  Germans  have  assumed  that  all  towns  on  the  Elnglish 
coasts  are  fortified  places.  Thus  their  bombardment  of  Hartlepool, 
West  Scarborough,  and  Whitby  was  defended  on  this  ground,  although 
the  English  assert  that  they  were  not  only  unfortified,  but  open  and  un- 
defended. Whenever,  therefore,  a  cargo  of  conditional  contraband 
destined  for  any  English  port,  whether  actually  fortified  or  serving  as  a 
base  for  the  armed  forces  of  the  enemy  or  not,  has  been  captured  it  has 
been  destroyed.  Even  if  the  distinction  which  the  Declaration  of  London 
recognizes  between  the  right  to  capture  or  destroy  cargoes  of  conditional 
contraband  and  cargoes  of  absolute  contraband  were  scrupulously 
observed,  the  results  would  be  of  little  practical  consequence,  for  the 
reason  that  during  the  present  war  many  of  the  most  important  com- 
modities heretofore  regarded  as  conditional  contraband  have  in  fact 
been  placed  by  the  several  belligerents  on  the  list  of  absolute  contraband. 

Professor  John  Bassett  Moore,  referring  to  the  discussion  between 
Great  Britain  and  Russia  during  the  Russo-Japanese  War,  remarks  that 
the  discussion  seemed  to  emphasize  the  potentially  important  relation  of 
the  question  of  contraband  to  the  question  of  destruction;  and  he  adds: 

When  publicists  have  spoken  of  the  presence  of  contraband  as  justi- 
f3ring  or  excusing  the  destruction  of  a  neutral  ship  that  should  not  be 
brought  in,  they  have,  no  doubt,  had  in  mind  cargoes  composed  of 
things  especially  adapted  to  use  in  war  and  confessedly  contraband, 
such  as  arms  and  ammunition,  and  cannot  be  assumed  to  have  contem- 
plated the  subjection  of  neutral  commerce  to  general  depredation  under 
an  extension  of  the  categories  of  contraband.^* 

The  very  general  character  of  the  language  of  the  Declaration  of 
London  in  respect  to  the  destruction  of  neutral  prizes  undoubtedly 
leaves  belligerents  a  very  wide  latitude,  so  that  it  is  possible  to  turn  the 
exception  into  the  rule  without  a  literal  violation  of  the  Declaration.  In 
the  present  situation,  with  the  ports  of  Germany  blockaded  and  her  naval 
operations  carried  on  only  by  submarines,  it  may  reasonably  be  claimed 
whenever  a  prize  is  captured  at  sea  that  the  taking  of  it  in  would  involve 
grave  danger  to  the  submarine,  even  if  it  were  possible  for  such  craft. 

^*  Digest  of  International  Law,  Vol.  7,  p.  527. 
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to  conduct  a  prize  into  a  home  port.  German  naval  commanders  are 
practically  in  the  same  situation  as  the  Confederate  commanders  were 
during  the  Civil  War.  Their  home  ports  are  blockaded  and  neutral 
ports  are  not  open  to  the  reception  of  their  prizes;  they  must,  therefore, 
allow  their  prizes  to  go  free  or  destroy  them.  But  in  the  present  war 
they  are  doing  what  no  Confederate  naval  commander  ever  assumed  to 
do;  they  are  not  only  destroying  enemy  prizes,  but  they  are  destroying 
on  an  extensive  scale  neutral  vessels  carrying  contraband  and  with  little 
or  no  regard  to  whether  the  goods  consist  of  munitions  of  war  or  food- 
stuffs, sometimes  without  satisfying  themselves  of  the  true  nationality 
of  the  ship  or  the  character  of  the  cargo,  and  sometimes  without  making 
any  provision  for  the  safety  of  the  crew.  If  the  existing  rules  of  inter- 
national law  are  susceptible  of  an  interpretation  which  permits  a  belliger- 
ent to  depredate  upon  neutral  commerce  in  this  fashion,  they  should 
be  speedily  altered.  It  is  not  to  be  assumed  that  it  was  the  intention  of 
the  International  Naval  Conference  to  authorize  general  destruction  by 
belligerents  of  neutral  vessels  carrying  foodstuffs  and  other  articles  of 
conditional  contraband,  but  the  failure  to  specify  precisely  the  contin- 
gencies under  which  a  vessel  may  be  sunk  instead  of  a  general  authoriza- 
tion to  destroy  in  case  of  danger  or  interference  with  the  success  of  the 
captor's  operations,  has  had  the  effect  of  making  each  belligerent  the 
judge  of  the  conditions  under  which  destruction  is  allowable.  If  this 
principle  be  admitted,  the  rights  of  neutral  commerce  must  henceforth 
be  at  the  mercy  of  belligerent  naval  commanders,  who  are  free  to  de- 
stroy any  neutral  vessels  carrying  goods  which  they  may  choose  to  re- 
gard as  contraband  and  which  they  may  find  inconvenient  to  take  in 
for  adjudication  by  a  prize  court. 

Jambs  W.  Garnbr. 
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If  any  one  having  an  elementary  acquaintance  with  the  law  of  nations 
had  been  asked,  twelve  years  ago,  what  were  the  rights  of  belligerents 
and  neutrals  in  naval  warfare,  he  would  not  have  been  at  a  loss  for  a 
reply.  Subject  to  one  or  two  minor  points  of  unsettled  detail,  he  would 
have  been  quite  clear  and  certain  as  to  the  position.  A  continuous 
series  of  cases  and  textbooks  made  it  plain.  If  some  went  further  than 
others  in  claiming  extended  neutral  immunities,  that  was  a  point  of 
academic  argument  which  was  perhaps  of  interest,  but  of  no  particular 
importance,  except  as  showing  that  the  trend  of  thought  was  on  the 
whole  unfavorable  to  the  belligerent. 

In  twelve  short  years  the  system  has  been  broken  down  which  had 
lasted  for  two  hundred  and  fifty,  and  had  stood  the  test  of  repeated  great 
wars.  The  beginnings  of  decay — the  little  rift  which  was  to  make  the 
harmony  of  law  mute  and  voiceless,  are  to  be  found  in  the  judgment 
of  Salmon  P.  Chase,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  cases  of  the  Bermuda  and  the  Springbok.  It  is  very  ex- 
traordinary that  no  dissentient  opinion  was  published.  The  minority 
of  the  Supreme  Court  contained  that  true  successor  of  Marshall,  Kent 
and  Story,  Samuel  Nelson.  No  analysis  of  the  voting  appears  in  Wal- 
lace's Reports.  But  from  dther  sources  ^  we  know  that  Nelson  carried 
with  him  Wayne,  Clifford,  and  Swayne  (afterwards  Chief  Justice), 
whilst  Grier,  Davis  and  the  two  junior  judges  went  with  Chase,  who 
had  himself  only  just  been  raised  to  the  bench.  His  judgments  are  less 
regarded  than  those  of  many  other  Chief  Justices  of  the  United  States, 
sa3rs  Professor  Gregory,  of  Columbia,  because,  we  are  told,  his  "con- 
suming ambition  for  the  presidency"  and  his  political  activities  diverted 
his  attention  from  his  judicial  duties. 

It  is  almost  certain,  a  priori,  that  the  decision  of  such  a  majority 
would  be  wrong.  And  wrong  it  surely  was  in  these  instances.  It  broke 
down  the  traditional  American  encouragement  of  peaceable  merchants 

^  See  the  writer's  Prize  Law  and  Continuous  Voyage,  pp.  89,  111. 
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which  Jefferson  and  Franklin  had  established  as  a  canon  of  American 
policy.  Shortly  to  state  his  view,  Chase  made  the  supposed  intention  of 
aiding  the  enemy's  forces  the  sole  test  of  contraband  or  breach  of  block- 
ade. He  accordingly  (1)  admitted  extraneous  evidence,  contrary  to  the 
rule  which  made  the  guilt  of  the  ship  and  cargo  depend,  in  these  extraor- 
dinary processes,  on  her  own  admissions;  (2)  rejected  the  rule  which  ab- 
solutely required,  as  a  condition  of  confiscation,  an  avowed  destination 
to  an  enemy  port;  (3)  adapted  and  extended  the  list  of  contraband  so 
as  to  include  anything  that  an  army  might  find  useful,  from  buttons  to 
quinine. 

His  first  innovation  only  a  lawyer,  trained  to  know  the  importance 
of  evidence  and  costs,  could  appreciate.  His  third  was  universally  re- 
jected. His  second — generally  repudiated  so  far  as  blockade  was  con- 
cerned— was  more  leniently  regarded  when  contraband  was  in  question. 
And  this  fatal  leniency  drove  home  the  wedge.  The  lenient  critics 
had  for  the  most  part  in  mind  the  ''absolute''  variety  of  contraband 
only.  Insisting  on  the  absolute  limitation  of  contraband  to  guns,  rifles, 
explosives  and  the  like,  they  were  not  very  much  concerned  if  such 
cargoes  were  cut  off  from  neutral  ports.  Unpractical  and  pedantic, 
they  conceded  the  points  that  captors  might  give  evidence,  and  that 
the  theoretical  ''intention"  that  the  goods  should  ultimately  aid  the 
enemy  should  condenm.  They  sold  the  key  of  the  pass.  These  two 
practical  saf guards  (the  common  law  of  Europe  from  time  immemorial) 
once  thrown  away,  neutral  safety  had  been  bartered  for  nothing.  All 
that  remained  was  for  belligerents  to  insist  on  enlarging  the  list  of 
contraband  articles.  And  to  this  the  theorists  could  not  object.  For 
they  had  agreed  (1)  that  the  "intention''  was  decisive;  and  (2)  that 
any  evidence  might  be  adduced  to  prove  it.  After  that  there  was  no 
sense  or  logic  in  saying  that  if  you  may  stop  bayonets  because  they 
are  meant  to  help  the  enemy,  you  may  not  stop  quinine  or  potatoes. 
The  very  raison  d^Ure  of  the  former  rule  which  limited  the  category  of 
contraband  to  markedly  military  articles,  was  to  avoid  the  necessity  for 
disputes  about  intention.  Once  it  was  admitted  that  disputes  about 
intention  were  precisely  what  it  was  the  business  of  a  prize  court  to 
try,  there  was  evidently  no  point  in  restricting  its  laudable  activities. 
A  prize  court  must  act  siunmarily,  or  it  does  injustice.    It  cannot  act 
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summarily  if  it  tries  cases  like  a  court  of  common  law.  But  if  it  has 
made  up  its  mind  to  abandon  its  functions  of  deciding  summarily  on 
the  ship's  own  evidence,  and  to  behave  like  a  court  of  nm  prius,  there 
is  no  reason  why  it  should  stop  short  in  its  novel  career.  Chief  Justice 
Chase  was  logical,  and  did  not  stop  short.  The  pedants  were  mistaken 
in  thinking  that  other  tribunals  would. 

But  for  a  long  time  no  occasion  arose.  The  French  proclamation 
declaring  rice  contraband  in  1885  was  never  acted  upon,  nor  accepted 
by  any  prize  court,  and  was  quoted  by  authors  only  as  a  strange  aberra- 
tion— a  sort  of  specimen  hung  up  for  admiration  in  a  moral  museum, 
like  a  white  blackbird.  Bismarck's  speech  to  an  inconvenient  deputa- 
tion of  merchants,  in  which  he  declined  to  quarrel  with  France  on  thdr 
account,  telling  them  that  the  exclusion  of  provisions  might  sometimes 
be  a  Intimate  means  of  warfare,  was  certainly  not  meant  as  an  exposi- 
tion of  the  law  of  contraband.  Probably  he  meant  no  more  than  this — 
that  by  proper  means  (e.  g.,  a  blockade)  provisions  could  be  excluded 
from  China  by  France,  so  that  it  was  impossible  to  rely  on  any  natural 
and  immutable  right  to  import  them.  We  know  that  on  another  occa- 
sion the  Prince  flatly  declared  that  saltpetre  could  not  possibly  be  con- 
traband, since  it  was  incapable  of  direct  use  in  war,  and  needed  to  un- 
dergo a  process  of  manufacture.  In  the  South  African  War  of  1900  and 
in  the  Abyssinian-Italian  War  of  1896  the  question  of  transport  to  a 
neutral  port  did  arise.  In  both  cases  the  incriminated  cargo  was  re- 
stored or  compensation  paid.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  the  ancient  doc- 
trines were  maintaining  their  ground.  Pillet  and  Despagnet-Bolck 
assert  them  no  less  than  Kleen  Hall  persisted  that  the  American  deci- 
sions would  probably  find  no  defenders  even  in  America. 

Then  came  the  Russo-Japanese  War  of  1904-5.  It  found  an  ignorant 
world,  which  had  forgotten  its  rights.  An  extended  list  of  contraband 
was  published  by  the  Russian  Admiralty.  Neutral  destinations  were 
disregarded.  Captors'  evidence  was  de  rigueur.  Neutral  ships  were 
destroyed. 

Abraham  Lincoln  had  certainly  never  contemplated  this  last  be- 
havior. He  might  well  have  desired  to  keep  up  a  blockade  of  the  South- 
em  ports  by  the  expeditious  process  of  firing  on  everything  that  ap- 
proached.   But  neither  he  nor  Semmes  of  the  Alabama  harmed  a  neutral 
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ship  (except  for  resistance  to  visit).  Evidently,  neutral  trade  was  now 
in  a  parlous  case.  And  all  this  time  the  absolute  immunity  of  the  ene- 
my's own  goods  on  board  a  neutral  carrier  was  loudly  proclaimed  as 
an  axiom  of  international  intercourse! 

The  force  of  folly  could  no  further  go.  The  war  of  1914  saw  the  new 
pretensions  uncountered  and  even  approved.  The  Naval  Conference 
of  London  had  discussed  and  regulated  them.  It  had  even  given  an 
implicit  sanction  to  the  belligerent  claim  to  strew  the  high  seas  with 
engines  of  destruction.  The  weaker  Powers  had  been  excluded  from 
that  august  discussion,  in  which  the  only  thing  which  counted  was 
military  force.  Holland  and  Spain  were  there,  indeed,  but  they  did 
not  count. 

How  the  claim  to  appropriate  the  high  seas  as  a  mine-field  has  led 
to  the  claim  to  appropriate  them  as  a  ''military  zone"  into  which  the 
neutral  ship  ventures  at  its  peril:  how  the  claim  to  capture  grain  and 
ore  as  contraband  has  developed  into  the  claim  to  exclude  all  trade 
with  an  enemy  according  to  the  practice  of  the  sixteenth  century,  all 
this  is  fresh  in  the  recollection  of  our  readers.  The  old  questions  of 
1793  and  1807  are  revived  almost  in  their  original  form.^  The  enormities 
(and  they  are  many)  of  Germany  a^  recounted  to  justify  retaliation 
upon  America,  Spain  and  Sweden.  A  freedom  from  judicial  subtleties 
is  claimed  which  might  have  satisfied  Brennus  or  Lynch,  Fouquier- 
Tinville  or  Bethmann-HoUweg. 

''Hard  cases  make  bad  law."  The  natural  sympathy  for  the  Allies, 
contending  for  all  that  peaceable  countries  and  small  countries  and  free 
countries  hold  sacred,  will  be  misplaced  if  it  ends  in  handing  over  the 
high  seas  as  the  sole  preserve  of  belligerents. 

We  are  told,  indeed,  that  the  new  conditions  of  commerce  render 
imperative  an  abandonment  of  the  old  and  established  rules. 

It  may  be  so.  If  it  be  so,  the  change  must  be  accepted  by  all,  and 
not  dictated  by  a  few.  It  must  be  so  definite  and  obvious  as  to  be  ac- 
cepted by  common  good  sense.    But  no  such  general  acceptance  can 

*  The  reader  of  modem  ddi>ate8  on  ** Tightening  the  Blockade''  will  be  amused  to 
read  in  Cobbett's  Parliamentary  Debates,  the  speeches  of  4  Fdi>niary,  1807  which 
afford  an  exact  parallel  to  them  of  today.  (Vol.  8,  col.  620.)  See  also  the  debates 
of  180&-9,  s.  V.  ''Oiders  in  CouncU,"  ibid.,  Vols.  9, 10, 11, 12. 
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even  be  thought  to  exist  m  favor  of  the  abandonment  of  the  ancient 
principles  of  prixe  law,  which  the  powerful  nations  would  be,  and  are, 
the  first  to  maintain  against  small  waning  communities.  And  the  fact 
is,  that  no  revolution  is  required.  The  stock  allegati<m  is  that  neutral 
trade  must  be  attacked  because  railway  transport  is  so  swift  and  easy. 
The  statement  will  not  bear  examination.  RaUi^ay  lines,  especially 
in  war  time,  are  apt  to  become  congested.  Much  of  the  delay  of  trans- 
port is  involved  in  loading  and  unloading  at  terminals,  and  in  the  delay 
of  waiting  for  dispatch.  Railways  are  not  a  magician's  rod.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  modem  belligerent  is  provided  by  science  with  a  far 
more  effective  means  of  interrupting  commerce  than  the  frigate  or 
brig  which  was  equally  dependent  with  her  prey  on  the  wind  and  the 
weather.  The  modem  cruiser  can  overhaul  anything.  Thus  the  neutral 
is  subject  to  a  control  of  a  stringency  of  which  the  casual  eighteenth 
and  eariy  nineteenth  century  knew  nothing.  According  to  the  Naval 
Annual,  Great  Britain  possessed  in  1914  some  118  effective  cruisers 
(besides  tOTpedo  boat  destroyers,  ocean-going  and  other,  over  200  in 
number),  none  of  which  fell  below  19  knots  in  speed.  Sixteen  were  of 
29  knots.  Four  were  of  26  knots.  Twenty-four  were  of  25  knots.  Four 
were  of  24  knots.  Eighteen  were  of  23  knots.  Twelve  were  of  22  knots. 
Five  were  of  21  knots.  Sixteen  were  of  20  knots.  Nineteai  were  of  19 
knots:  118  in  all. 

Whilst  of  the  world's  oceanic  shipping,  setting  aside  some  23  '^  fliers  " 
of  20  knots  and  over,  it  may  roughly  be  said  that  20,000  vessels  are  of 
10  knots  and  under,  2,000  of  from  10  to  12  knots,  200  of  from  12  to  19 
knots,  and  20  of  19  knots.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  the  ordinary  pas- 
senger and  cargo  liner  to  the  East  or  to  South  America  to  be  ccun- 
parable  in  speed  to  the  few  exceptionally  fast  boats  which  ply  between 
Europe  and  New  York.  A  speed  of  15-17  knots  is  ccHnmon  and  suf- 
ficient. There  is  therefore  scarcely  any  merchantman  which  is  not 
at  the  mercy  of  any  cruiser:  and  none  which  is  not  at  the  mercy  of 
many. 

Because  a  new  weapon,  like  the  submarine,  is  invented  which  cannot 
be  used  as  effectively  as  it  otherwise  might  without  disregarding  the 
accepted  rules  of  law — that  is  not  a  reason  for  discarding  those  rules. 
It  is  a  reason  for  discarding  the  weapon.    No  passing  advantage  can 
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compare  with  the  danger  of  encouraging  the  idea  that  the  law  of  nations 
b  a  toy  blown  about  by  every  blast  of  circumstance. 

What  is  really  a  novel  development,  explaining  (if  it  is  far  from  justi- 
fying) the  extraordinary  latitude  which  belligerents  are  assuming,  is 
the  recognition  that  has  been  accorded  to  the  shocking  practice  of  mine- 
laying  on  the  high  seas.  By  a  cool  process  of  assertion  the  military 
Powers  invested  this  abominable  outrage  on  humanity  with  a  color 
of  l^;ality.  When  once  it  was  recognized  that  the  open  sea  could  be 
mined,  the  appropriation  of  the  open  sea — the  highway  of  neutrals — as 
a  monopoly  of  combatants  was  sure  to  follow.  It  is  impossible  to  allow 
waters  to  be  denied  to  the  British  fleet.  If  they  are  mined  by  an  enemy, 
they  must  be  cleared.  And  in  bringing  to  bear  the  necessary  powers  of 
clearance,  there  is  a  great  temptation,  to  say  the  least,  to  protect  the 
operations  by  counter-mine,  and  to  exclude  neutrals  from  the  wide 
areas  of  water  affected.  The  idea  of  a  ''zone  of  operations"  apparently 
took  its  rise  in  a  phrase  of  Lord  Lansdowne,  uttered  in  relation  to  a 
different  subject.  Interference  with  British  commerce  during  the 
Russo-Japanese  War  might,  he  suggested,  be  fairly  restricted  to  the 
''zone  of  operations''  in  the  Far  East.  Russia,  it  will  be  remembered, 
had  seized  the  Malacca  in  the  Red  Sea:  and  it  was  desired  to  place  some 
limitation  on  the  recurrence  of  these  incidents.  The  suggestion  of 
a  limited  zone  for  the  exercise  of  war  rights,  though  received  with 
much  favor  in  the  uninstructed  press,  the  Russian  declined  with 
thanks:  and  it  is  obvious  that  no  belligerent  will  resign  the  right 
to  stop  illicit  trade  at  its  source.  But  the  conception  of  a  "military 
zone"  seems  to  have  appealed  to  those  responsible  for  the  con- 
duct of  naval  operations.  Without  acknowledgments  to  Lord  Lans- 
downe, the  principle  was  utilized  to  cover  a  declaration  warn- 
ing neutral  vessels  against  cruising,  in  order  to  obtain  information,  in 
the  zone  of  hostilities.  Now  a  vessel  which  cruises  about  in  order  to 
obtain  information  to  assist  the  enemy  is  doing  a  hostile  thing,  and 
is  clearly  liable  to  be  dealt  with  as  an  enemy  ship.  But  a  neutral  which 
chooses  to  visit  the  scene  of  hostilities  for  her  own  purposes — whether 
they  be  to  obtain  information  for  the  neutral  public,  or  for  the  gratifica- 
tion of  private  curiosity,  is  using  her  strict  rights.  She  is  on  her  own 
ground,  and  no  admiral  has  any  right  to  treat  her  people  as  spies  or  to 
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exercise  any  authority  over  her,  other  than  to  send  her  in  for  adjudica* 
tion  in  a  proper  case  of  grave  suspicion  of  enemy  control. 

The  vague  suggestion,  for  which  Lord  Lansdowne  was  thus,  it  would 
seem,  responsible,  of  a  **  zone  of  operations/'  in  which  the  normal  rights 
of  neutrals  are  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  superseded  by  the  dictation 
of  belligerents,  was  a  novelty.  No  such  idea  was  known  to  the  nine- 
teenth century.  Throughout  its  course,  the  seas  were  free  to  all.  It 
was  reserved  for  the  twentieth,  in  its  humanitarian  fervor  of  progressive- 
ness,  to  concede  to  a  combatant  that  he  might  exercise  dominion  Aver 
the  high  seas. 

The  creation  of  "a  military  zone"  in  the  North  Sea,  announced  by 
the  British  Admiralty  in  early  October,  was  not  very  clearly  set 
forth. 

On  3d  October,  1914,  it  was  announced  by  the  Secretary  to  the 
Admiralty  that  the  German  policy  of  mine-laying,  combined  with  the 
German  submarine  activities,  made  it  ''necessary"  for  the  Admiralty  to 
adopt  counter-measures.  We  do  not  complain  of  the  hazy  language  here 
exhibited,  but  we  are  sceptical  as  to  the  necessity  which  can  justify  the 
appropriation  of  the  North  Sea  by  any  combatant,  any  more  than  it 
could  justify  the  invasion  of  Belgium.  The  Admiralty,  however,  pro- 
ceeded to  warn  ships  that  it  was  unsafe  to  cross  the  area  between  lat. 
5V  15'  N.  and  51°  40'  N.  and  long.  1°  35'  E.  and  3°  E.— whilst  at  the 
same  time  not  encouraging  the  supposition  that  the  navigation  of  the 
southern  part  of  the  North  Sea  was  safe  anywhere. 

Essentially,  the  germ  of  a  paper  blockade  lay  in  this  announcement. 
For  if  a  belligerent  may  always  render  any  given  area  of  sea  unsafe  for 
neutrals,  he  can  obviously  effect  the  exclusion  therefrom  of  all  traffic. 
Ships  are  more  effectively  warned  oflF  by  the  threat  of  automatic  destruc- 
tion than  by  the  threat  of  capture  and  prize  litigation.  This  facilitation 
of  paper  blockades  was  pointed  out  several  years  ago  in  the  Rtime  de 
Droit  IrUemational  as  an  obvious  consequence  of  the  detestable  new 
policy  of  submitting  to  the  validity  (under  circumstances  of  "  necessity  ") 
of  the  destruction  of  neutral  prizes — a  violent  act  which  had  never  dis- 
graced the  most  arrogant  commander  until  the  dawn  of  the  twentieth 
century.  Unfortunately,  by  refraining  from  claiming  more  than  the 
mere  net  value  of  hull  and  freight  in  the  case  of  the  W.  P.  Frye,  sunk 
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by  a  German  cruiser,  the  United  States  in  a  measure  encouraged  destruc- 
tion. They  clahned  nothing  in  respect  of  the  injury  done  to  all  American 
shipping  by  the  German  blow  at  its  security. 

For  the  moment,  matters  took  no  fresh  turn.  The  American  note  to 
Great  Britain,  presented  in  December,  1914,  dealt  almost  exclusively  with 
the  delays  and  supposed  injustices  occasioned  by  our  enlarged  interpre- 
tation of  the  idea  of  contraband.  But  in  the  new  year  it  was  announced 
(27th  January)  that  the  German  Government  would,  as  from  1st  Febru- 
ary, take  over  the  whole  of  the  food  stocks  of  the  country.  This,  though 
alluded  to  by  a  legal  correspondent  of  The  Times  (London)  as  creating 
a  situation  unprecedented  in  international  law,  had  a  very  precise  anal- 
ogy in  the  measures  adopted  by  the  French  revolutionary  government 
in  1793.  De  Marten's  Causes  CklUbres  devotes  a  whole  section  to  that 
affair.  It  is  universally  recognized  that  the  American  and  Danish 
protests  against  the  pretension  that  foodstuffs  became  contraband  be- 
cause the  government  had  taken  control  of  their  distribution,  were 
thoroughly  justified.  It  cannot  be  inferred  that  because  food  is  to  be 
under  the  control  of  a  government  department,  therefore  it  is  neces- 
sarily destined  for  naval  or  military  use.  That  the  Declaration  of  Lon- 
don asserts  that  it  can  be  so  inferred,  only  demonstrates  the  fatuity  of 
that  instrument. 

But  it  was  announced  that  His  Majesty's  Government  would  lay 
hold  of  the  new  German  declaration  (afterwards  explained  away)  in 
order  to  treat  cargoes  of  food  for  Germany  as  contraband.  This  sup- 
posed intention  raised  a  storm  of  indignation  in  the  German  Empire: 
the  direct  outcome  of  which  was  the  celebrated  declaration  of  4th  Febru- 
ary. It  is  proper  to  remember,  however,  that  before  that  declaration, 
a  raid  had  been  made  (on  30th  January)  by  German  submarines  on 
British  shipping  in  the  Irish  Sea  (the  Ben  Cruachan,  Linda  Blanche 
and  KUconn  being  sunk).  Simultaneously  with  a  cautiously  worded 
statement  issued  by  the  British  Foreign  Office  on  4th  February,  which 
confirmed  the  suspicions  of  those  who  believed  that  the  government 
proposed  to  invite  the  prize  court  to  treat  food  as  contraband  (while 
illogically  according  an  ostentatious  exemption  to  the  carriers),  the 
text  of  the  Berlin  declaration  was  reported  in  Amsterdam  (Ttie  Times, 
5th  February).    It  was  justified  as  a  retaliation  upon  neutrals  for  their 
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failure  to  prevent  the  British  from  acting  on  their  enlarged  conceptions 
of  contraband. 

Its  terms  affected  to  proclaim  the  British  seas  a  ''war  area/'  in  which 
all  British  ships  would  be  sunk  at  sight,  and  in  which  no  neutral  ship 
could  therefore  reckon  on  safety  ''on  account  of  the  uncertainties  of 
naval  war." 

Of  course,  as  a  blockade,  this  was  ridiculous.  It  was  hopelessly  in- 
effective. It  was  not  intended  as  a  proclamation  of  blockade;  but  as 
an  attempt  to  get  the  benefits  of  blockade  in  another  way.  Whatever 
we  may  think  of  the  destruction  of  an  enemy's  merchant-ships  without 
trial  and  without  any  attempt  to  save  life,  there  can  be  no  two  opinions 
that  to  destroy  neutral  ships  in  this  manner  is  flatly  illegal.  The  Dog- 
gerbank  case  between  England  and  Russia  in  1905  shows  that  "acci- 
dental" destruction  of  neutral  vessels  is  always  and  everywhere  a  wrong 
for  which  only  prompt  reparation  and  apology,  coupled  with  security 
against  repetition,  can  atone. 

The  British  reply  was  to  interdict  all  trade  with  Germany:  and  it  Was 
justified  on  the  ground  of  retaliation.  As  a  retaliation  against  an  in- 
defensible German  atrocity,  it  is  well  capable  of  being  sustained.  But 
it  strikes  equally  at  neutrals,  who  are  entitled  by  the  law  of  nations  to 
continue  to  trade  with  Germany.  We  have  no  right  to  retaliate  upon 
them.  In  doing  so,  we  commit  precisely  the  old  error  of  the  Orders  in 
Council  of  1807,  which  it  was  thought  had  passed  into  the  limbo  of 
buried  mistakes.  Nothing  did  us  more  harm,  for  less  corresponding 
good,  than  the  pretension  in  1807  to  treat  the  ocean  as  a  preserve,  and 
to  interdict  neutral  trade  at  our  pleasure.  It  created  the  legend  of  a 
selfish  Britain.  ''Illegality,"  says  a  warm  admirer  of  Britain  (Dr.  T.  A. 
Walker  of  Cambridge),  "was  met  with  illegality."  A  sympathetic 
neutral  like  America  was  driven  into  non-intercourse  and  then  into  war. 
On  11th  March,  1915,  the  Order  in  Council  was  made.  It  was  not  pub- 
lished until  the  15th  March. 

The  mysterious  Order  goes  beyond  even  the  Orders  in  Council  of  1807, 
for  it  throws  upon  the  judge  of  the  court  the  fulfilment  of  a  purely 
political  function — ^the  determination  of  what  is  to  be  done  with  the 
intercepted  cargo  or  its  proceeds.  The  court  has  nothing  to  guide  it. 
The  voyage  was  innocent:  the  terms  on  which  the  innocent  neutral  is 
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to  get  back  his  goods,  or  such  sum  as  they  may  have  been  disposed  for, 
over  his  head,  are  to  be  such  as  the  court  thinks  just.  Is  the  court  by 
penalties  to  discourage  such  voyages?  Is  it  by  penalties  to  discourage 
dilatoriness  or  recalcitrance  on  the  part  of  neutrals?  Is  it  to  treat  them 
more  favorably  according  to  the  greater  or  less  friendliness  of  their 
governments?  If  it  is  to  make  no  such  discriminations,  why  is  the 
latitude  left  to  it?  If  it  is  to  make  them,  why  is  such  a  duty  imposed 
on  a  judge  of  prize?  He  is  dragged  into  the  arena  of  state  policy,  when 
he  ought  to  sit  serene  above  it.  George  III  never  asked  Sir  W.  Scott 
to  pronounce  on  the  conduct  of  neutrals.  He  told  him  flatly  to  con- 
demn them  if  they  traded  with  France.  That  was  a  clear  proposition 
of  fact,  capable  of  precise  ascertainment:  in  short,  a  question  for  a 
judge.  Questions  of  how  to  deal  with  neutrals  in  one  or  another  set 
of  circumstances  are  questions,  not  for  a  court,  but  for  a  Cabinet. 

The  American  note  of  March  treated  the  measure  as  a  blockade, 
which  it  did  not  pretend  to  be  (though  the  British  Cabinet  now  seems 
inclined  to  justify  as  it  such),  and  hoped  that  it  would  be  kept  within 
the  accustomed  limits  of  blockade,  which  there  was  no  reason  to  suppose 
it  would.  The  United  States  Government  appeared  to  be  pleased  with 
the  unjudicial  latitude  entrusted  to  the  judge.  But  though  it  is  well 
to  leave  it  to  a  judge  to  apply  the  law  to  new  facts,  it  is  not  well  to 
leave  it  to  him  to  make  new  law  to  the  government's  piping. 

Mr.  Page,  the  American  Ambassador,  has  signalized  other  ambiguous 
features  of  the  Order.  What  is  meant  by  the  "produce"  of  Germany? 
Is  a  packet  of  dye,  made  in  Germany,  the  "produce"  of  Germany  after 
it  has  been  the  subject  of  a  bona  fide  sale  and  actual  completed  delivery 
to  an  Italian  firm,  and  is  then  exported  by  them  from  Italy?  What  is 
an  enemy  "destination"?  an  immediate  definite  enemy  purchaser? — 
an  immediate  enemy  market? — or  a  possible  hypothetical  enemy  use? 
How  can  innocent  neutral  goods  be  "requisitioned"  '  under  the  bare 
authority  of  an  Order  in  Council? 

No  one  can  say.  That  may  be  why  the  Government  have  left  such 
a  free  hand  to  the  judge.  Perhaps  he  is  expected  to  appraise  the  con- 
duct of  neutrals  somewhat  as  he  apportions  the  degree  of  blame  in  a 
collision  case — and  to  find  them  conformably  with  the  directness  of 

'  Cf .  the  cases  of  the  ArUares  and  the  Zanwra^  31  Times  Law  Reports,  pp.  290,  513. 
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their  intercourse.  But  the  whole  diliquesoent  proceeding,  afraid  ot 
direct  and  plain  statement,  sheltering  itself  under  the  skirts  of  the  court, 
and  hiding  the  policy  of  the  statesman  behind  the  robe  ci  the  judge,  is 
characteristic  of  our  age.  We  have  no  Castlereagh :  nor  even  a  Perceval. 
The  only  unambiguous  feature  of  the  Order  is  that  it  finally  abandons  all 
pretence  at  observing  the  terms  of  the  Declaration  of  Paris.  "Every 
merchant  vessel  *  *  *  carrying  goods  which  are  enemy  property, 
may  be  required  to  discharge  such  goods  in  a  British  or  allied  port.  Any 
goods  so  discharged  *  *  *  shaU,  if  not  requisitioned  for  the  use  of 
His  Majesty,  be  restored  by  order  of  the  court,  upon  such  terms  as  the 
court  may  in  the  circumstances  deem  to  bejiut,  to  the  person  entitled  thereto" 
It  is  inconceivable  that  the  court,  after  enemy  property  has  carefully 
been  brought  under  its  jurisdiction,  will  "consider  it  just"  with  equal 
care  to  let  it  go  again.  If  the  provision  means  anything,  it  means  that 
enemy  goods  will  no  longer  be  safely  laden  on  a  neutral  ship.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  they  will  be  requisitioned  or  sequestrated,  and  that  so  long 
as  the  war  lasts,  they  will  not  be  paid  for.  So  the  Declaration  of  Paris 
follows  the  Declaration  of  London  into  the  sphere  of  ancient  history 
and  the  neutral  flag  no  longer  " covers"  enemy  property. 

Lord  Crewe's  declaration,  made  on  December  21,  1915,  to  the  effect 
that  the  Order  only  meant  that,  '*  subject  to  the  accepted  principles  ot 
international  law,  every  conceivable  effort  would  be  made  to  prevent 
goods  that  mattered  entering  or  leaving  Germany,"  and  that  "surely  no 
one  can  imagine  that  when  Mr.  Asquith  said  that  goods  of  all  kinds 
should  be  kept  out  of  Germany,  he  meant  to  tear  to  ribbons  all  the 
accepted  rules  of  international  law^,"  can  only  evoke  respectful  wonder. 
If  the  Order  was  only  meant  as  a  vigorous  afl&rmation  of  the  ordinary 
law,  it  was  certainly  not  calculated  to  be  so  interpreted. 

T.  Batt. 


SOME  PHASES  OF  THE  LAW  OF  BLOCKADE 

Although  the  development  of  international  law  has  tended  more  and 
more  to  confine  the  operations  of  war  to  such  as  are  directed  against  the 
armed  forces  of  the  belligerents  and  to  relieve  the  peaceful  population 
from  their  immediate  effects,  nevertheless  a  nimiber  of  practices  em- 
ployed principally  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  economic  pressure  to  bear 
upon  the  general  mass  of  enemy  non-combatants,  still  siu*vive  in  full 
vigor  and  are  well  recognized  as  legitimate.  One  of  the  most  important 
of  this  class  of  operations  is  blockade.  The  end  of  blockade  is  to  cut  off 
trade  and  intercourse  with  specified  ports  or  with  a  specified  coast  line 
in  possession  of  the  enemy. 

There  have  been  a  few  expressions  to  the  effect  that  a  blockade  must 
be  limited  to  particular  ports.  This  doctrine  was  enunciated  by  Monroe 
in  1816  *  and  by  Clayton  in  1849.^  It  is,  however,  a  principle  now 
unanimously  accepted  by  writers  on  international  law  that  a  blockade 
may  extend  to  an  entire  coast  line.^  The  Civil  War  blockade,  which 
affected  3000  miles  of  coast  and  the  legality  of  which  is  unquestioned, 
set  at  rest  whatever  doubt  there  was  upon  this  subject. 

The  fundamental  principle  governing  blockades  is  that  a  blockade  in 
order  to  be  binding  must  be  effective.  This  rule  was  formulated  in  the 
Declaration  of  Paris  of  1856  in  the  following  language:  ''Blockades  in 
order  to  be  binding  mudt  be  effective,  that  is  to  say,  maintained  by  a 
force  sufficient  really  to  prevent  access  to  the  coast  of  an  enemy."  It 
will  be  noticed  that  this  statement  is  somewhat  indefinite  and  that 
there  is  no  attempt  to  explain  in  detail  what  is  necessary  to  constitute 
''a  force  sufficient  really  to  prevent  access  to  the  coast  of  an  enemy." 
This  question  has  given  rise  to  considerable  debate  and  has  resulted  in 

1  Monroe  to  de  Onis,  March  20,  1816,  Moore's  Dig.,  VII,  789-790. 

« Clayton  to  Flennicken,  May  12,  1849,  Moore's  Dig.,  VII,  791-792. 

*  Woolsey,  342;  Calvo,  V,  }}  2865-2867;  Ortolan,  Rhgles  irUemaHonalea  el  dipUh 
matie  de  la  fner^  II,  332;  Hautefeuille,  Dea  draiU  et  dea  devoirs  dee  ruUione  nmUres  en 
lempa  de  Guerre  Maritime,  II,  195;  Heffter,  341. 
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two  divergent  views, — one  known  as  the  Continental  and  the  other  as 
the  Anglo-American.  The  extreme  Continental  doctrine,  championed 
particularly  by  French  publicists,  requires  the  blockading  ships  to  be 
permanently  anchored  in  the  immediate  offing  of  the  ports  to  be  affected, 
and  the  distance  between  the  ships  to  be  such  as  to  subject  to  cross  fire 
any  vessel  attempting  to  pass  the  line  of  blockade.^  Fauchille  goes 
still  further  and  advances  the  theory  that  a  blockade  is  not  reaUy  ef- 
fective unless  the  stationary  squadron  is  supported  by  a  cruismg  squad- 
ron for  the  purposes  of  warning  and  making  captures.'  The  doctrine 
that  a  blockading  force  must  be  a  stationary  and  not  a  cruising  squadron 
also  receives  some  support  in  the  expressions  of  American  statesmen  of 
the  early  nineteenth  century.   Thus  this  idea  is  espoused  by  Monroe.^ 

The  Declaration  of  Paris,  however,  which  must  be  r^arded  as  the 
authoritative  enunciation  of  the  principles  of  international  law  govern- 
ing the  efficacy  of  blockades,  furnishes  no  foundation  for  the  so-called 
Continental  theory  that  a  blockade  is  not  effective  unless  maintained 
by  a  stationary  squadron  whose  ships  are  anchored  sufficiently  near 
each  other  to  subject  to  cross  fire  any  vessel  attempting  to  pass.  The 
Declaration  requires  merely  a  force  sufficient  really  to  prevent  access 
to  the  blockaded  coast.  What  constitutes  such  a  force  is  a  ques- 
tion of  fact  to  be  determined  by  the  circumstances  of  each  individual 
case.  This  is  recognized  by  the  Declaration  of  London  of  1909,  which 
provides  in  Article  3  of  the  portion  of  the  Declaration  relating  to  block- 
ades, that  'Hhe  question  whether  a  blockade  is  effective  b  a  question 
of  fact."  Manifestly,  a  cruising  squadron  may  be  quite  as  efficient  in 
attaining  the  result  as  stationary  ships.  The  Continental  doctrine  thus 
forms  an  unwarranted  extension  of  the  requirements  imposed  by  the 
Declaration  of  Paris.  This  fact  is  recognized  even  by  some  Continental 
writers.^ 

The  Anglo-American  view  is  to  the  effect  that  a  blockade  may  be 
maintained  by  cruisers.^   This  principle  is  sustained  by  the  practice  of 

'  HautefeuiUe,  II,  195.    See  Hall  (6th  ed.)i  704-706. 

*  Du  Blocus  Maritime,  130-131. 

•  Moore's  Dig.,  VII,  789-790. 
'  Nys,  III,  181;  Ortolan,  332. 

» Westlake,  II,  264-5;  HaU  (6th  ed.),  704-6;  Oppenheim  (2d  ed.),  U,  462;  TJbt 
Olinde  Rodrigues  (1898),  174  U.  S.  510. 
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nations,  for  most  of  the  important  blockades  of  the  last  fifty  years  were 
so  enforced.  This  is  true  of  the  blockade  by  Great  Britain  of  the  Rus- 
sian Baltic  coast  in  the  Crimean  War;  of  the  blockade  of  the  Confeder- 
ate ports  by  the  North  in  the  American  Civil  War;  of  the  blockade  by 
Denmark  of  the  coast  of  Prussia  in  1864;  of  the  Turkish  blockade  of  the 
Russian  Black  Sea  coast  in  the  Russo-Turkish  War;  of  the  blockade  of 
the  Peruvian  and  Bolivian  coast  by  Chile  in  1880;  of  the  American  block- 
ade of  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  in  the  Spanish-American  War;  and  of  the 
Japanese  blockade  of  Liaotung  peninsula  in  the  Russo-Japanese  War. 

The  test  of  the  efficacy  of  a  blockade  is  whether  it  renders  it  dangerous 
for  vessels  to  attempt  to  enter  the  blockaded  port.^  The  instructions 
issued  by  the  American  Government  in  the  Spanish  War  to  its  naval 
conunanders  express  this  test  in  the  following  language:  ''A  blockade  to 
be  binding  and  effective  must  be  maintained  by  a  force  sufficient  to 
render  ingress  to  or  egress  from  the  port  dangerous."  ^®  Woolsey  de- 
fines a  sufficient  force  as  such  as  ''will  involve  a  vessel  attempting  to 
pass  the  line  of  blockade  in  considerable  danger  of  being  taken."  ^^ 
Oppenheim  states  that  ''real  danger  of  capture  suffices,  whether  the 
danger  is  caused  by  cruising  or  anchored  men  of  war."  ^* 

Diuring  the  Civil  War  some  question  was  raised  as  to  the  sufficiency 
of  the  blockade  of  the  coast  line  of  the  Confederate  States.  All  doubts 
on  this  subject  were,  however,  set  at  rest  in  a  conmiunication  sent  by 
the  British  Foreign  Secretary,  Earl  Russell,  to  the  British  Ambassador 
to  the  United  States,  Lord  Lyons.  In  this  letter,  which  is  dated  Febru- 
ary 15,  1862,  Earl  Russell  states:  ^* 

Her  Majesty's  Government,  however,  are  of  opinion  that,  assuming 
that  the  blockade  is  duly  notified,  and  also  that  a  number  of  ships  is 
stationed  and  remains  at  the  entrance  of  a  port,  sufficient  really  to  pre- 
vent access  to  it  or  to  create  an  evident  danger  of  entering  or  leaving  it, 
and  that  these  ships  do  not  voluntarily  permit  ingress  or  egress,  the  fact 
that  various  ships  may  have  successfully  escaped  through  it  will  not  of 
itself  prevent  the  blockade  from  being  an  effective  one  by  international 
law. 

*  The  Olinde  RodrigueSy  supra. 

*^  Proclamations  and  Decrees  during  the  War  with  Spain,  85. 
11  Page  a43. 
"  II,  162. 

1*  Parliamentary  Papers:  Papers  relating  to  the  Blockade  of  the  Ports  of  the  Con- 
federate States,  p.  119. 
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The  adequacy  of  the  force  to  maintain  a  blockade  being  always,  and 
necessarily,  a  matter  of  fact  and  evidence,  and  one  as  to  whidi  diffei^mt 
opinions  may  be  entertained,  a  neutral  state  ou^t  to  exercise  the  great- 
est caution  with  reference  to  the  disregard  of  a  de  Jado  and  notified 
blockade;  and  ought  not  to  disregard  it,  except  when  it  entertains  a 
conviction,  which  is  shared  by  neutrals  generally  having  an  interest  in 
the  matter,  that  the  power  of  blockade  is  abused  by  a  state  either 
unable  to  institute  or  maintain  it,  or  unwilling,  from  some  motive  or 
other,  to  do  so. 

Another  point  involved  in  the  question  of  the  efficacy  of  a  blockade 
is  the  distance  of  the  blockading  squadron  from  the  blockaded  coast. 
Here,  again,  the  Declaration  of  Paris  is  silent,  for  it  merely  requires  the 
presence  of  a  squadron  sufficient  really  to  prevent  access  to  the  coast 
of  the  enemy,  and,  as  generally  construed,  the  fact  that  ingress  and 
egress  are  rendered  dangerous  constitutes  a  sufficient  compliance  with 
the  requirement.  While  the  writers  who  hold  to  the  so-caUed  Continental 
view  claim  that  ships  should  be  stationed  in  the  immediate  offing  of 
the  blockaded  ports,  the  Anglo-American  doctrine,  which  aUows  block- 
ades by  cruisers,  imposes  no  such  restriction.  It  would  sean  that  the 
Anglo-American  doctrine  is  justified  by  the  Declaration  of  Paris,  for 
the  presence  of  a  blockading  squadron  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
the  enemy's  coast  may  be  quite  as  effective  in  preventing  access  to  it, 
as  ships  anchored  or  cruismg  within  a  few  miles  from  the  littoral.  Neither 
are  the  interests  of  neutrals  in  any  way  jeopardized  by  a  blockade 
carried  on  at  a  distance,  inasmuch  as  the  purpose  of  the  Declaration 
of  Paris,  which  was  made  in  the  interest  of  neutrals,  was  to  prevent 
"paper"  blockades.  So  long  as  there  is  a  cordon  of  ships  intercepting 
vessels  attempting  to  reach  the  blockaded  coast  from  any  quarter  what- 
soever, the  blockade  is  real,  and  not  fictitious,  and  the  distance  of  the 
blockading  squadron  from  the  enemy's  littoral  would  seem  to  be  im- 
material. This  theory  finds  strong  support  in  Hall,  who  writes  as  f(d- 
lows:** 

Provided  access  is  in  fact  interdicted,  the  distance  at  which  the  block- 
ading force  may  be  stationed  from  the  closed  port  is  immaterial.  Thus 
Buenos  Ayres  has  been  considered  to  be  effectually  blockaded  by  vessels 
stationed  in  the  nei^borhood  of  Montevideo;  and  during  the  Russian 
War  in  1854  the  blockade  of  Riga  was  maintained  at  a  distance  of  one 

^*  Page  702. 
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hundred  and  twenty  miles  from  the  town  by  a  ship  in  the  Lyser  Ort,  a 
channel  three  miles  wide,  which  forms  the  only  navigable  entrance  to 
the  gulf. 

Modem  developments  in  naval  warfare  make  it  essential  that  a  block- 
ading squadron  be  placed  at  a  considerable  distance  from  shore.  The 
increased  range  of  codst  defense  guns,  the  use  of  controlled  and  contact 
mines,  the  perfection  of  the  submarine, — all  make  a  blockade  where  the 
ships  are  within  a  few  miles  of  the  coast  no  longer  possible.  To  so  limit 
blockades  would  be  equivalent  to  prohibiting  them  altogether.  As  such 
a  restriction  is  not  imposed  either  by  the  letter  or  the  spirit  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Paris,  we  cannot  but  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  legality 
of  a  blockade  is  in  nowise  affected  by  the  distance  between  the  enemy's 
littoral  and  the  cordon  of  blockading  ships. 

Assuming  an  effective  and  binding  blockade,  it  becomes  necessary  to 
inquire  what  acts  constitute  a  breach  subjecting  a  captured  vessel  or  its 
cargo  or  both  to  condemnation.  On  this  subject  also  there  are  two  di- 
vergent views, — the  Continental  and  the  Anglo-American.  The  (Con- 
tinental writers  unanimously  uphold  the  theory  that  only  an  attempt  to 
pass  the  line  of  blockade  for  the  purpose  either  of  ingress  into  or  egress 
from  a  closed  port,  can  constitute  a  breach  of  blockade,  and  that  a  ship 
may  be  successfully  accused  of  violating  a  blockade  only  if  caught  in 
flagrante  delicto}^  On  the  other  hand,  the  rule  developed  by  the  British 
prize  courts  is  to  the  effect  that  the  mere  saiUng  for  a  closed  port  is  a 
violation  of  the  blockade  and  that  such  a  vessel  is  subject  to  capture  at 
any  time  after  its  departure.^  The  theory  underlying  this  rule  is  that 
the  inception  of  a  voyage  with  an  intention  of  evading  a  blockade  is  a 
beginning  of  the  execution  of  the  intention.  The  principle  applied  by 
the  British  prize  courts  has  been  adopted  in  the  United  States.  It  was 
accepted  as  law  by  the  Supreme  Court  during  the  Civil  War.  Thus  in 
the  case  of  The  Circassian,^''  the  court  stated: 

>•  Nye,  III,  192;  Ortolan,  357;  Hautefeuille,  11, 221 ;  F.  de  Martens,  lU,  290;  Calvo, 
V,  §  2887;  Heflfter,  347. 

»  The  Columbia  (1779),  1  C.  Rob.  154;  The  Vraw  Johanna  (1799),  2  C.  Rob.  109; 
Weetlake,  II,  269;  Hall,  710;  Oppenheim  (2d  ed.),  II,  409;  HaUeck  (4th  ed.),  II, 
228^;  Phillimore  (3d  ed.),  Ill,  488. 

^  (1864),  2  WaU.  135,  151. 
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It  is  a  well  established  principle  of  prize  law  as  administered  by  the 
courts,  both  of  the  United  Stat^  and  Great  Britain,  that  sailing  from  a 
neutral  port  with  intent  to  enter  a  blockaded  port,  and  with  knowledge 
of  the  existence  of  the  blockade,  subjects  the  vessel  and,  in  most  cases, 
its  cargo,  to  capture  and  condemnation. 

This  rule  was  acted  upon  by  the  Government  ot  the  United  States  in 
the  Spanish  War.  The  Instrudums  to  Blockading  Veuds  and  Cndsers 
provided  as  follows:  '^ 

8.  The  liability  of  a  blockade  runner  to  capture  and  condemnation 
begins  and  terminates  with  her  voyage.  If  there  is  good  evidence  that 
she  sailed  with  intent  to  evade  the  blockade,  she  is  good  prize  from  the 
moment  she  appears  upon  the  high  seas.  Similarly,  iS  she  has  succeeded 
in  escaping  from  a  blockaded  port  she  is  liable  to  capture  at  any  time 
before  she  reaches  her  home  port.  But  with  the  termination  of  tiie 
voyage  the  offense  ends. 

The  United  States  Naval  War  Ckxie  of  1900  formulated  the  same 
principle  in  the  following  language:  ^' 

Art.  44.  The  liability  of  a  vessel  purposing  to  evade  a  blockade,  to 
capture  and  condemnation,  begins  with  her  departure  from  the  home 
port  and  lasts  until  her  return,  unless  in  the  meantime  the  blockade  of 
the  port  is  raised. 

An  amelioration  has  been  at  times  introduced  into  the  somewhat 
rigorous  Anglo-American  doctrine,  to  the  effect  that  if  the  blockaded 
port  is  distant  from  the  port  of  departure,  a  vessel  may  in  good  faith 
sail  for  the  blockaded  port  on  the  expectation  of  finding  the  blockade 
lifted  by  the  time  it  arrives,  provided  its  intention  is  not  to  attempt  to 
enter  if  the  blockade  still  continues.  This  idea  was  adopted  by  Lord 
Stowell  in  the  case  of  The  Betsey,^  an  American  ship  which  had  sailed 
from  an  American  port  for  Amsterdam  during  the  British  blockade  of 
that  city  and  was  captured  on  the  way.  Lord  Stowell  held  that  as 
Americans  were  at  such  a  distance  from  Europe  they  might  send  their 
ships  conjecturally  upon  the  expectation  of  finding  the  blockade  broken 
up  when  they  arrived,  and  ordered  the  ship  restored.    In  view  of  the 

"  Proclamations  and  Decrees  during  the  War  with  Spain,  pp.  85  et  seq. 
**  International  Law  Discussions,  1903,  p.  113.   This  code  was  withdrawn  in  Febru- 
ary, 1904. 

»  (1799),  1  C.  Rob.  332;  see,  also,  Oppenheim,  II,  469. 
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fact,  however,  that  modem  improvements  in  navigation  have  practically 
obliterated  all  notions  of  distance,  this  exception  to  the  general  Anglo- 
American  doctrine  that  the  inception  of  a  voyage  for  a  blockaded  port 
subjects  the  vessel  to  capture  and  condemnation,  must  be  deemed 
obsolete. 

The  chief  weakness  of  the  general  doctrine  is  that  it  fails  to  provide 
for  any  locus  penitentuB,  or  to  permit  vessels  to  sail  in  good  faith  with 
alternative  destinations.  This  fact  was  evidently  recognized  by  the 
American  authorities  during  the  Spanish  War,  for  the  Instructions  to 
Blockading  Vessels  and  Cruisers  contained  the  following  relaxation  of  the 
general  principle:  *^ 

A  neutral  vessel  may  sail  in  good  faith  for  a  blockaded  port  with  an 
alternative  destination  to  be  decided  upon  by  information  as  to  the 
continuance  of  the  blockade  obtained  at  an  intermediate  port.  But,  in 
such  case,  she  is  not  allowed  to  continue  her  voyage  to  the  blockaded 
port  in  alleged  quest  of  information  as  to  the  status  of  the  blockade, 
but  she  must  obtain  it  and  decide  upon  her  course  before  she  arrives 
in  suspicious  vicinity;  and  if  the  blockade  has  been  formally  estab- 
lished with  due  notU^cation,  any  doubt  as  to  the  good  faith  of  such  a 
proceeding  should  go  against  the  neutral  and  subject  her  to  seizure. 

This  modification  of  the  rule  was  abo  enacted  in  the  United  States 
Naval  War  Code  of  lOOO.*^ 

The  Declaration  of  London,  which  to  a  very  large  extent  represents  a 
compromise  between  the  views  of  Continental  and  Anglo-American 
jurists,  has  attempted  to  discard  the  Anglo-American  rule  on  this  point 
and  to  give  effect  to  the  Continental  doctrine.  In  Article  17  of  the 
portion  of  the  Declaration  which  relates  to  blockades,  it  is  provided  that 
''neutral  vessels  may  not  be  captured  for  breach  of  blockade  except 
within  the  area  of  operations  of  the  warships  detailed  to  render  the 
blockade  effective."  Article  20  is  to  the  effect  that  ''a  vessel  which  has 
broken  the  blockade  outwards,  or  which  has  attempted  to  break  the 
blockade  inwards,  is  liable  to  capture  so  long  as  she  is  pursued  by  a  ship 
of  the  blockading  force.  If  the  pursuit  is  abandoned,  or  if  the  blockade 
is  raised,  her  capture  can  no  longer  be  effected."    Inasmuch,  however, 

'^  Proclamations  and  Decrees  during  the  War  with  Spain,  pp.  86  et  Mg. 
^  International  Law  Discussions,  1903,  p.  113. 
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as  the  DedaraticHi  has  not  been  accepted  as  binding  and  has  not  the 
status  ci  law,  the  An^o-American  doctrine  which  we  have  been  discuss- 
ing, must  still  be  regarded  as  in  force  in  Great  Britain  and  in  this 
country. 

A  natural  develofHnent  of  this  principle  led  to  the  apidication  ci  the 
so-called  doctrine  of  ''continuous  voyages"  to  blockade  running.  If  a 
ship  destined  for  a  closed  port  is  subject  to  capture  from  the  moment 
that  it  leaves  the  port  ci  departure,  should  it  make  any  difference  as  to 
its  liability  to  capture  and  condemnation  that  it  is  to  stop  at  a  non- 
blockaded  port  on  the  way?  This  question  presented  itself  during  the 
Civil  War  and  was  answered  in  the  negative.  The  first  case  in  which  it 
came  before  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  was  that  of  The  Cir- 
ooMuin.^  The  controversy  involved  a  vessel  which  left  Bcnrdeaux  for 
Havana,  intending  to  proceed  thence  to  New  Orleans,  which  was  then 
in  a  state  ci  blockade.  It  was  captured  by  an  American  warship  on  the 
way  to  Havana.  The  court  held  that  the  vessel  was  subject  to  con- 
demnation. It  reasoned  that  sailing  for  a  blockaded  port  with  knowl- 
edge of  the  blockade  constituted  a  violation  of  the  blockade,  and  that 
an  intention  to  stop  at  an  intermediate  neutral  port  did  not  change  the 
character  ci  the  voyage.  The  mere  fact  that  after  arriving  at  Havana 
the  ship  might  change  its  ultimate  destination  was  immaterial,  accord- 
ing to  the  court,  since  at  the  time  of  capture  its  ultimate  destinaticm  was 
New  Orieans  and  in  that  fact  lay  the  ^st  of  the  offense. 

The  question  again  came  before  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  ci 
The  Bermiula,^*  which  was  a  ship  that  originally  left  Liverpool  for 
Bermuda  and  from  the  latter  point  proceeded  to  Nassau,  a  port  in  the 
Bahama  Islands.  From  Nassau  its  cargo  was  intended  to  run  the 
blockade  of  the  Confederate  ports.  The  transshipment  was  to  be  either 
by  the  Bermxida  or  by  some  other  vessel,  but  the  court  considered  that 
fact  inmiaterial.  The  vessel  was  captured  en  route  between  Bermuda  and 
Nassau.  It  was  held  that  the  voyage  from  Liverpool  to  the  blockaded 
port  was  a  single  voyage  and  that  consequently  the  vessel  became  sub- 
ject to  seizure  as  soon  as  it  left  the  territorial  waters  ci  Great  Britain. 
The  ship  was,  therefore,  condemned. 

«  (1864),  2  Wall.  135. 
"  (1865),  3  WaU.  514, 
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Similarly,  the  case  of  Ttie  Adda  ^^  involved  a  British  vessel  which 
sailed  for  Nassau,  and  was  intended  to  proceed  thence  to  Charleston, 
then  in  a  state  of  blockade.  The  ship  was  captured  on  the  way  to  Nassau 
and  was  condemned. 

It  would  seem  that  in  essence  these  cases  did  not  evolve  a  new  doc- 
trine, but  merely  applied  a  well-established  principle  to  a  new  state  of 
facts.  The  general  rule  was  well-recognized,  as  we  have  seen,  that  a 
ship  destined  to  run  a  blockade  became  subject  to  capture  and  con- 
demnation as  soon  as  it  left  port  and  appeared  upon  the  high  seas. 
The  fact  that  the  ship  was  to  stop  at  a  non-blockaded  port  or  ports  on 
the  way  did  not  affect  the  situation.  The  entire  voyage  from  the  orig- 
inal point  of  departure  to  the  ultimate  destination  was  a  single,  con- 
tinuous voyage.  Consequently,  to  confine  the  general  rule  to  that  part 
of  the  voyage  which  extended  from  the  last  intermediate  port  to  the 
blockaded  port,  would  have  been  an  altogether  artificial  limitation  and 
not  justified  in  reason. 

A  somewhat  different  problem  presented  itself  in  the  case  of  The 
Springbok.^  The  Springbok  was  a  British  ship,  which  sailed  from  Great 
Britain  for  Nassau  in  the  Bahamas  and  was  captured  en  roule  by  an 
American  cruiser.  The  voyage  for  Nassau  was  bona  fide  and  the  ship 
was  not  intended  to  proceed  further,  but  it  was  found  that  its  cargo  was 
to  be  transshipped  in  another  vessel  from  Nassau  to  some  Southern 
port  then  in  a  state  of  blockade.  The  owners  of  the  ship  were  not  aware 
of  the  design  of  the  owners  of  the  cargo.  The  court  held  that  the  ship 
was  free  from  fault  and  should  consequently  be  restored,  but  that  the 
cargo  should  be  condemned.  This  decision  represents  an  extension  of 
the  general  principle  which  we  have  been  discussing.  Thus  far  the 
courts  had  held  that  a  ship  sailing  with  an  intention  of  ultimately  evading 
a  blockade  was  lawful  prize  as  soon  as  it  left  its  original  port  of  depart- 
ure. In  the  Springbok  case  the  court  applied  the  same  rule  to  cargo,  and 
held  that  cargo  which  was  shipped  with  an  intention  of  ultimately  at- 
tempting to  bring  it  into  a  blockaded  port  was  subject  to  seizure  as  soon 
as  it  left  the  original  point  of  shipment,  even  though  it  was  to  be  trans- 
shipped at  an  intermediate  port  and  the  vessel  in  which  it  was  found 

»  (1867),  6  WaU.  266. 
»  (1866),  5  Wall.  1. 
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at  the  time  of  capture  was  not  the  one  which  was  to  attempt  to  carry  it 
into  the  blockaded  port. 

The  amplication  of  the  doctrine  of  "continuous  voyages"  to  the  law 
of  blockade  met  with  severe  criticism  at  the  hands  not  ooly  of  ContinentAl 
savants,  but  also  of  some  British  writers.^  The  British  Government, 
however,  acquiesced  in  it  and  recognised  it  as  ccxrect.  Consequently, 
since  the  princifdes  of  international  law  are  to  be  deduced  from  the  prac- 
tice of  nations  rather  than  from  the  writingB  of  theorists,  where  the  two 
are  at  variance,  the  rule  of  '^c^mtinuous  voyages"  as  applied  in  the 
Qvil  War  must  be  r^arded  as  part  of  the  Ang^American  law  of 
blockade.* 

If,  however,  the  Declaration  of  London  should  ever  be  adopted,  this 
principle  would  cease  to  exist,  for  Article  19  [vovides  that  "whatever 
may  be  the  ulteriw  destinaticHi  of  a  veasd  at  of  her  cargo,  she  cannot  be 
captured  for  breach  of  blockade,  if,  at  the  moment  she  is  on  her  way  to  a 
non-blockaded  port."  This  stat^nent  seems  almost  superfluous,  since 
other  provisions  of  the  Declaration  in  effect  adopt  the  Ccmtinental 
doctrine  that  a  breach  of  blockade  can  consist  only  of  an  attempt  to 
pass  the  line  ci  blockade. 

The  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  foregcnng  cases  is  that  in 
each  instance  the  vessel  or  the  cargo  in  questicm  was  destined  ultimately 
to  attempt  to  reach  a  closed  port  from  the  sea  by  means  of  passing  the 
line  of  blockade.  An  entirely  different  situation  presents  itself,  if  there 
is  to  be  no  attempt  to  break  the  maritime  blockade,  but  the  goods  are  to 
be  unloaded  at  a  neutral  port  and  are  to  be  introduced  into  the  blockaded 
port  from  the  interior  by  means  of  transportaticm  by  land,  canal,  or 
river.  Where  a  port  is  blockaded  from  the  sea  only,  it  is  no  oBeuae  from 
the  standp(Hnt  of  international  law  to  bring  into  it  goods  by  land.  It 
follows,  then,  that  no  oBenae  is  c(»nmitted  by  shipping  goods  by  sea 
to  a  neutral  port  with  the  intention  of  transhipfnng  them  to  a  blockaded 
port  in  such  manner  as  to  reach  the  destination  by  land,  without  break- 
ing the  blockade. 

This  question  was  presented  for  adjudication  to  Lord  Stowell  in  the 

^  Fauchille,  Du  Blocus  Maritime,  337;  F.  de  Marteos,  lU,  290;  PhiUimore  (3d 
ed.),  Ill,  490;  Hall,  711;  Oppenheim,  II,  470. 
»Oppenheim,  II,  470;  Woobey,  356. 
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case  of  The  Stert.^  The  ship's  cargo  was  seized  by  a  British  warship 
and  was  brought  before  the  prize  court  and  sought  to  be  condemned  on 
the  ground  that  the  blockade  of  Amsterdam  had  been  violated  in  ship- 
ping it.  It  appeared  that  during  the  British  blockade  of  that  port  the 
goods  were  sent  from  Amsterdam  to  Emden  by  inland  navigation  and 
were  there  transshipped  to  London  on  the  Steri.  Lord  Stowell  ruled  that 
since  the  blockade  of  Amsterdam  was  purely  maritime  and  did  not 
affect  interior  navigation,  no  breach  of  blockade  took  place  when  the 
goods  were  shipped  from  Amsterdam,  and  ordered  the  cargo  restored. 

In  the  case  of  The  Jonge  Pieter,^  which  was  also  decided  by  Lord  Stow- 
ell, the  situation  was  reversed.  The  ship  was  carrying  goods  to  Eknden 
which  it  was  intended  to  transport  thence  to  Amsterdam  by  interior 
navigation,  Amsterdam  being  blockaded  from  the  sea  by  Great  Britain. 
Although  the  decision  turned  upon  another  point.  Lord  Stowell,  in  the 
course  of  his  opinion,  made  the  following  statement  regarding  the  ques- 
tion under  discussion: 

The  blockade  of  Amsterdam  is,  from  the  nature  of  the  thing,  a  partial 
blockade,  a  blockade  by  the  sea;  and  if  the  goods  were  going  to  Emden, 
with  an  ulterior  destination  by  land  to  Amsterdam,  or  by  an  interior  canal 
navigation,  it  is  not  according  to  my  conception,  a  breach  of  the  block- 
ade. 

This  problem  attained  considerable  importance  during  the  Civil  War. 
For  the  purpose  of  evading  the  blockade  of  their  coast,  the  government 
and  inhabitants  of  the  Confederate  States  frequently  imported  goods  via 
the  Mexican  port  of  Matamoras  and  then  transshipped  them  overland 
into  Texas.  The  trade  of  Matamoras  flourished  as  it  never  had  before 
or  since.  The  Peterhofff^^  a  British  ship,  carrying  a  cargo  to  Matamerag 
which  was  intended  to  be  transshipped  to  the  Confederate  States,  was 
captured  en  route  to  that  port  and  brought  before  a  prize  court.  When 
the  case  came  up  on  appeal  before  the  Supreme  Court,  that  tribunal 
held  that  while  so  much  of  the  cargo  as  was  contraband  should  naturally 
be  condemned  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  law  governing  the 
disposition  of  contraband,  the  remainder  should  be  restored,  since  it 

» (1801),  4  C.  Rob.  65. 
»  (1801),  4  C.  Rob.  79. 
"  (1866),  6  WaU.  28. 
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was  to  reach  its  ultimate  destination  by  inland  navigation  and  henee 
without  violating  the  blockade. 

The  conclusion  reached  by  the  British  and  American  courts  upon  this 
question  has  been  approved  by  writers  on  international  law.*^  Thus 
Phillimoresays: 

But  a  blockade  of  a  port  is  not  violated  by  shipments  forwarded  by 
inland  navigation  from  that  port  to  an  unblockaded  port. 

Again: 


v-i  niiiiiiiiu^: 


The  carriage  of  goods  through  the  medium  of  interior 
tion  from  a  blockaded  port  to  a  neutral  port,  is  no  breach  of  a  purely 
maritime  blockade,  and  goods  so  transmitted  cannot  be  seized  on  their 
passage  from  the  neutral  port  to  a  lawful  port,  by  reason  of  their  having 
so,  as  they  certainly  have,  defeated  the  object  of  the  blockade. 

This  doctrine  is  only  a  corollary  of  the  requirements  of  the  Declaration 
of  Paris,  and  any  other  rule  would  undermine  the  fundamental  principle 
that  a  blockade  in  order  to  be  binding  must  be  effective,  and  would 
permit  blockades  that  are  partially  fictitious.  A  blockade  is  binding 
only  to  the  extent  to  which  it  is  properly  effective.  Thus  a  blockade 
enforced  as  to  only  a  part  of  the  enemy's  coast  line  is  binding  on  neutrals 
only  as  to  that  part,  and  neutral  trade  with  others  of  the  enemy  ports 
may  not  be  interfered  with  or  interrupted.  Similarly,  since  ordinarily 
a  blockade  is  purely  maritime,  overland  trade  with  a  blockaded  port  is 
lawful.  A  fortiori^  it  is  legitimate  to  ship  goods  by  sea  to  a  neutral  port 
with  the  intention  of  transshipping  them  by  land  to  a  blockaded  port. 
If  such  trade  could  be  interfered  with,  it  would  mean  that  by  maintain- 
ing an  efficient  maritime  blockade  of  enemy  ports,  the  belligerent  would 
be  permitted  to  impose  upon  neutrals  a  paper  or  a  fictitious  blockade 
as  to  overland  trade  with  such  ports.  This  would,  in  part  at  least, 
bring  us  back  to  the  state  of  affairs  which  the  Declaration  of  Paris  sought 
definitively  to  terminate. 

Alexander  Holtzoff. 

"  Halleck  (4th  ed.),  II,  221;  Phillimore  (3d  ed.),  lU,  488,  505;  CaWo,  V,  f  290d; 
Wheaton  (4th  ed.),  703. 


THE  RELATIONS  BETWEEN  THE    UNITED   STATES  AND 

PORTO  RICO* 

(Past,  Present  and  Future) 
Part  II 

1.   THE  LEGALITY  OF  THE  ACQUISITION 

The  question  relative  to  the  legality  of  the  acquisition  of  Porto  Rico 
by  the  United  States  involves  the  consideration  of  two  different  proposi- 
tions: (1)  the  right  of  the  United  States,  as  a  nation,  to  acquire  territory 
generally;  and  (2)  the  power  of  the  Federal  Government  to  exercise  that 
right  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution.  Looking  at  the 
question  from  this  point  of  view,  the  legality  of  the  acquisition  may  be 
considered  under  two  different  aspects:  (a)  the  external  or  international, 
and  (b)  the  internal  or  constitutional.  Each  of  these  two  aspects  of  the 
question  requires,  of  course,  a  separate  study  if  not  a  complete  and 
exhaustive  discussion.  We  shall  therefore  examine  them  in  their  order^ 
although  to  such  extent  only  as  the  peculiar  character  and  limitations  of 
this  article  will  permit. 

(a)  The  International  Aspect 

Juridically  speaking,  the  discussion  of  the  external  or  international 
aspect  of  the  acquisition  of  Porto  Rico  must  be  based  upon  the  principles 
of  public  international  law  as  accepted  and  acted  upon  by  the  so-called 
civilized  nations  of  the  world  in  their  mutual  relations  for  their  reciprocal 
benefit  and  the  preservation  of  peace,  as  far  as  possible,  among  them- 
selves. 

In  this  connection  it  is  important  to  notice,  in  the  first  place,  the 
nature  of  the  title  upon  which  the  United  States  bases  its  claim  to  Porto 
lUco.  This  point  becomes  of  special  importance  when  it  is  considered 
that  the  beautiful  island  of  the  Caribbean  has  often  been  spoken  of,  either 

*  Continued  from  the  October,  1915,  number,  page  883. 
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expressly  or  by  implication,  even  by  high  authority,  as  conquered  ter- 
ritor>'i  just  as  if  the  acqmsition  of  it  by  the  United  States  was  legally 
founded  upon  a  complete  conquest.  But  this  is  not  so.  As  already 
shown  in  the  first  part  of  this  article,  the  United  States  came  into  military 
possession  of  Porto  Rico  by  a  combination  of  actual  militaiy  operations 
and  by  consent  of  Spain  as  the  result  of  a  truce  of  war  looking  to  the 
conclusion  of  a  treaty  of  peace.^  The  consent  of  the  native  population 
of  Porto  Rico  was  of  course  given  or  necessarily  implied  in  the  reception 
accorded  to  the  American  forces  by  the  people.^  All  this  in  law  did  not 
amount  to  a  complete  conquest;  it  was  merely  militaiy  occupation. 
Military  occupation  is  only  a  belligerent  act  which  does  not  involve  the 
substitution  of  the  legitimate  sovereign.^*  A  conquest,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  the  acquisition  of  complete  sovereignty  over  a  country  by  mere 
force  of  arms.  Professor  Hershey,  in  his  very  valuable  work  on  the 
Essentials  of  International  Public  Law,^  defines  a  complete  conquest  as 
''the  incorporation  of  foreign  territory,  t.  e.,  its  complete  and  permanent 
subjection  to  the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  the  conquering  or  occupying 
state,  after  its  subjugation  by  armed  forces.  This  incorporation  must  be 
shown  by  some  act  showing  intention  (such  as  a  decree  of  annexation) 
and  ability  to  maintain  permanent  possession."  Disregarding  entirely 
as  irrelevant  all  problematical  considerations  as  to  the  relative  possi- 
bilities or  probabilities  of  the  Spanish-American  War  in  respect  to  the 
Porto  Rican  campaign,  and  adhering  strictly  to  the  facts  and  law  of  the 
case,  it  would  seem,  therefore,  improper  to  refer  to  the  acquisition  of  the 
island  as  a  mere  conquest. 

^  This  Journal,  Vol.  9,  pages  887  el  seq. 

« Ibid.,  page  890. 

^  La  occupation  est  simplement  un  etat  defait  qui  produii  lea  coruequences  d^un  ca8  de 
force  majeure;  Voccupant  n^est  pas  substiiut  en  droit  au  gouvemement  Ugal,  French 
Manuel  de  droit  international  pour  les  officiers  de  Varmie  de  terre,  page  93,  quoted  by 
Wcstlake,  International  Law,  II,  page  95,  note  3.  Prior  to  the  middle  of  the  eight- 
eenth centur>'  there  was  no  distinction,  either  in  theory  or  in  practice,  between  a 
mere  occupation  and  a  complete  conquest.  It  was  first  made  by  Vattel  (liv.  Ill, 
{  197),  but  the  full  consequences  of  this  distinction  were  not  drawn  before  the  ap- 
pearance of  Heffter's  (§  131)  remarkable  work  in  1844.  Hershey,  Easentiab  of 
International  Public  Law,  page  408,  note.  The  Santa  Anna,  Edewads,  180.  See 
Oppenheim,  Vol.  I,  Sec.  236  and  Vol.  II,  Sec.  264. 

»8ec.  171. 
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As  a  matter  of  law,  the  title  of  the  United  States  to  Porto  Rico  is 
founded  exclusively  upon  the  cession  stipulated  in  Article  II  of  the 
Treaty  of  Paris,  heretofore  mentioned : ''  Spain  cedes  to  the  United  States 
the  Island  of  Porto  Rico  and  other  islands  now  under  Spanish  sovereignty 
in  the  West  Indies.    *    *    *"" 

As  a  matter  of  history,  perhaps,  the  cession  may  have  been  forced  from 
Spain  by  the  ''inflexibility  of  the  demand''  of  the  United  States,  as  the 
Spanish  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  was  pleased  to  characterize  it.^^ 
This,  however,  seems  to  be  of  no  consequence  under  international  law, 
according  to  which  Spain,  under  the  circumstance,  was  at  liberty  to  ac- 
cept or  reject  the  demand  of  the  United  States.  In  point  of  fact  it 
probably  would  have  been  of  no  avail  to  her  to  r^ect  it  owing  to  her 
inability  to  oppose  the  military  forces  of  the  United  States.  But  this 
does  not  affect  the  question  of  the  legality  of  the  acquisition,  inasmuch  as 
there  is  a  legal  fiction  that  all  cessions  of  territory  from  one  nation  to 
another  are  voluntary,  whether  brought  about  by  armed  coercion  at  the 
close  of  a  war  or  by  more  ethical  means  during  normal  times  of  peace.^' 

Moreover,  as  to  the  ethical  aspect  of  it,  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that 
the  purpose  of  that  ''inflexibility"  was  not  exactly  to  obtain  by  force  a 
rich  gift  from  Spain  simply  for  the  aggrandizement  of  the  United  States. 
This  would  have  characterized  the  acquisition  as  a  mere  spoil  of  war. 
As  we  have  already  suggested,^^  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  the  cession 
f  Porto  Rico  was  demanded  mainly  in  response  to  the  clamor  of  the 
erican  people  for  the  total  expulsion  of  Spain  from  the  Western 

emisphere  and  for  the  liberation  of  the  Porto  Rican  people  from  Span- 
ish domination. 

Beyond  .that,  the  whole  subject  of  the  acquisition  of  Porto  Rico  finds 
its  logical  explanation  in  the  peculiar  psychology  of  war  and  its  deriva- 
tive phenomena.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  noted  that  after  a  success- 
ful war,  where  the  victor  is  in  a  position  to  impose  conditions  upon  the 
vanquished  for  the  restoration  of  peace,  those  at  the  head  of  the  govern- 
ment are  altogether  too  often  carried  away  by  the  unfortunate  inter- 

"  This  Journal,  Vol.  9,  pp.  906-907. 

»« Ibid.,  page  897. 

••  Hershey,  op.  cit.f  Sec.  174. 

**  This  Journal,  Vol.  9,  pp.  896-897. 
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national  practice  of  asking  territorial  compensations  for  the  losses  and 
expenses  incident  to  the  war,  under  such  delusions  as  "assuming  our  real 
position  in  the  world/'  "our  plain  duty,"  "fate,"  "manifest  destiny," 
and  other  high  sounding  expressions  of  patriotic  enthusiasm,  which  in  the 
last  analysis  are  not  always  inspired  in  the  most  perfect  wisdom,  de- 
liberation and  prudence.  It  is  thus  that  in  the  Spanish-American  War 
there  is  no  solution  of  continuity  between  the  purpose  of  the  war  and  the 
c^ession  of  Porto  Rico  by  Spain  to  the  United  States.  And  yet,  if  Spain 
had  emphatically  refused  to  cede  Porto  Rico  and  insisted  that  its  fate 
should  follow  that  of  Cuba,  the  attitude  of  President  McKinley  might 
have  been  entirely  different.  Then  he  would  have  been  confronted  with 
the  peculiar  altemaj;ive  of  abandoning  the  "inflexibility"  of  his  demand 
for  an  absolute  cession  of  Porto  Rico  as  inconsistent  with  the  purpose  of 
the  war,  or  asking  the  people  to  abandon  the  great  principle  involved  in 
the  joint  resolution  of  Congress  of  April  19,  1898,  and  continue  the  war 
for  the  mere  acquisition  of  a  few  square  miles  of  noncontiguous  and 
entirely  alien  territory,  and  in  that  case  the  people  would  have  been 
called  upon  to  decide  whether  the  purpose  of  the  Spanish-American  War 
was  a  purpose  of  liberation  of  oppressed  peoples  or  the  aggrandizement 
of  the  United  States. 

If  the  former  had  been  the  decision,  it  would  have  been  enough  that 
the  fate  of  Porto  Rico  should  follow  that  of  Cuba.  It  would  have  been 
suflScient  to  stipulate  in  the  treaty  of  peace  that  Spain  should  relinquish 
all  claim  of  sovereignty  over  and  title  to  Porto  Rico,  and  that  as  the 
island  was  to  be  occupied  by  the  United  States,  the  United  States  should, 
90  long  as  such  occupation  should  last,  assume  and  discharge  the  obliga- 
tions that  might  under  international  law  result  from  the  fact  of  its 
occupation,  for  the  protection  of  life  and  property.  This  stipulation 
would  have  eliminated  Spain  from  the  Western  Hemisphere  and  at  the 
same  time  would  have  given  freedom  of  action  to  the  United  States  in 
Porto  Rico,  as  in  the  case  of  Cuba,  for  the  purpose  of  administering  it 
according  to  the  peculiar  necessities  of  the  situation,  clear  from  all 
constitutional  entanglements,  until  the  United  States  should  judge  it 
advisable  and  proper  to  turn  over  the  government  of  Porto  Rico  to  the 
Porto  Ricans,  as  an  independent  government;  or,  if  it  were  thought 
feasible  and  prudent  from  the  American  point  of  view,  to  formally  annex 
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the  island,  with  the  full  consent  of  the  Porto  Riean  people,  as  an  in- 
separable part  of  the  United  States,  either  as  an  organized  territory,  to 
be  later  admitted  to  complete  statehood,  or  as  a  state  of  the  Union. 

As  to  the  other  alternative,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  American 
conceptions  of  international  ethics  and  right  would  never  have  sanc- 
tioned it. 

Of  course,  there  was  present  the  possibility  of  a  prolongation  of  the 
war,  and  Spain  perhaps  did  not  care  to  risk  the  consequences  of  it; 
perhaps  she  thought  it  was  useless  to  try,  perhaps  she  did  not  care,  or 
perhaps  it  may  have  appeared  all  the  same  to  her.  But  none  of  these 
things  affect  the  legality  of  the  acquisition  under  international  law;  they 
are  merely  questions  of  historical  conjecture  and  nothing  more. 

As  to  the  cession  itself,  it  may  be  said  that,  whatever  ethical  or  political 
reasons  may  exist  to  the  contrary,  it  is  a  principle  of  the  law  of  nations 
that  territory  of  any  description,  whether  populated  **  or  not,  or  wher- 
ever situated,^  may  be  made  the  subject  of  a  transfer  from  one  state  to 
another,  whether  as  the  result  of  a  public  war,  by  treaty  of  peace,  or  by 
sale,  exchange,  gift,  etc.  In  this  respect  it  may  be  said  also  that  the 
ordinary  rules  governing  the  transfer  of  private  rights  and  property,  with 
some  very  unportant  exceptions,  are  quite  applicable  here.  Of  course,  as 
observed  by  Rivier,^^  the  sovereignty  over  a  territory  and  its  inhabitants 
gives  to  the  act  of  cession  a  peculiar  character  and  greater  importance 
than  that  which  is  attributed  to  a  mere  transfer  of  a  piece  of  land. 
As  an  act  of  cession,  the  Treaty  of  Paris  was  equivalent  to  a  deed  of 
conveyance,^  by  which  the  grantor,  Spain,  ceded  to  the  grantee,  the 

^  The  cession  of  populated  territory  would  seem  to  demand  as  an  act  of  fairness 
and  justice,  that  the  sentiments  of  the  inhabitants  thereof  towards  the  new  sovereign 
should  be  consulted  by  means  of  what  has  been  called  a  plebiscite.  This  practice, 
however,  has  not  been  adopted  as  a  principle  of  international  law  and  probably  will 
never  be,  at  least  in  respect  to  those  cessions  which  are  founded  merely  upon  force. 
Hall,  International  Law,  page  47;  See  Rivier,  8upra,  Tome  II,  page  439. 

**  In  America  the  Monroe  Doctrine  stands  as  a  formidable  protest  against  this  well 
settled  principle  of  international  law. 

"^  Principes  du  Droit  des  Gens,  Tome  I,  page  197. 

**  A  treaty  of  cession  is  a  deed  of  the  ceded  territory  by  the  sovereign  grantor. 
J.  C.  Bancroft  Davis'  Rules  for  the  Construction  of  Treaties,  quoted  by  Butler  in 
his  admirable  work  entitled  Treaty  Making  Power  of  the  United  States,  Vol.  II, 
pp.  145-148,  rule  X. 
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United  States,  the  Island  of  Porto  Rico  and  other  islands  then  under 
Spanish  sovereignty  in  the  West  Indies,  etc. 

Just  as  in  public  law  it  is  one  of  the  principal  rules  affecting  the  trans- 
fer of  property  that  the  parties  shall  be  legally  competent  to  effect  it, 
so  it  is  also  a  rule  of  international  law  that  the  parties  that  intervene  in  a 
cession  of  territory  shall  be  legally  competent,  that  is  to  say,  sovereign 
and  independent  states,  which  alone  gives  them  the  required  authority 
to  cede  or  acquire  territory  in  an  international  sense.^ 

As  an  independent  and  sovereign  nation,  the  United  States  has,  as  any 
other,  the  right  to  acquire  territory  by  any  and  all  the  methods  known  to 
and  recognized  by  the  law  of  nations,  such  as  by  discovery,  conquest  or 
treaty.  This  right,  which  must  be  distinguished  from  the  constitutional 
power  of  the  Federal  Government  to  exercise  it,  is  possessed  and  can  be 
exercised  by  the  United  States,  as  a  nation,  in  the  same  manner  and  to 
the  same  extent  as  it  is  possessed  and  can  be  exercised  by  every  other 
independent  and  sovereign  Power,  as  a  general  attribute  of  sovereignty 
belonging  to  all  sovereign  and  independent  states.^  As  above  suggested, 
the  Constitution  might  or  might  not  restrict  or  altogether  deny  to  the 
Federal  Government  the  power  to  exercise  this  right  of  sovereignty;  but 
that  would  not  affect  the  right  itself  to  acquire  territory,  which  apper- 
tains to  the  United  States  in  its  capacity  of  a  sovereign  and  independent 
state.*^   Spain,  on  the  other  hand,  as  a  sovereign  and  independent  nation 

**  ''The  right  of  sovereign  Powers  to  cede  territory  to,  and  to  acquire  territory 
from,  other  sovereign  Powers,  with  the  accompanying  transfef  of  soverdgnty  there* 
over,  is  one  of  the  elementary  principles  of  international  law.  It  is  essential,  however, 
that  the  contracting  Powers  should  be  fully  sovereign  in  order  to  act  dther  as  trans- 
ferer or  transferee."    Butler's  Treaty  Making  Power  of  the  United  States,  Vol.  I, 

OCC.  40. 

*°  Jones  V.  United  States,  137  U.  S.  202,  by  Gray,  J.  See  Butler's  Treaty  Making 
Power  of  the  United  States,  Sec.  32,  at  page  59. 

*^''It  may  be  laid  down,"  says  Pomeroy  (International  Law,  Sec.  115,  Wool- 
sey's  ed.),  ''as  an  universal  doctrine  of  the  international  law,  that  every  aovovign 
independent  state  may  transfer  or  acquire  territorial  possessions.  I  say  this  is  a 
doctrine  of  the  international  law,  which  does  not  concern  itself  with  the  internal 
organization  of  countries,  and  the  powers  committed  to  governments,  or  to  any  other 
department  thereof.  Whether,  therefore,  any  particular  nation  may  transfer  its 
territory  or  acquire  territory  from  another  is  a  question  to  be  answered  by  o»ft»wining 
the  constitution  of  the  country,  the  functions  and  capacities  conferred  upcm  its  mien.' 
This  belongs  entirely  to  public  and  not  to  international  law." 
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also,  had  the  right  to  cede  any  part  of  her  territory,  and  so  could,  under 
the  law  of  nations,  cede  Porto  Rico  to  the  United  States,  provided  she 
had  a  good  title  to  convey,  whether  as  legitimate  compensation  for  the 
losses  and  expenses  of  the  United  States  incident  to  the  Spanish-Amer- 
ican War,  or  merely  as  a  forced  gift  to  prevent  the  prolongation  of  that 
war.** 

Considering  the  treaty  itself,  it  may  be  said  that  it  was  properly  drawn 
and  executed  according  to  the  customary  practice  of  nations,  and  as  the 
United  States  was  already  in  actual  and  complete  possession  of  the 
island  since  the  retirement  of  the  Spanish  troops,  there  was  nothing  that 
either  country  could  do  in  order  to  make  the  transfer  more  effective. 

The  legality  of  the  acquisition,  however,  also  depends  upon  whether 
Spain  had  any  title  to  convey  to  the  United  States  and  whether  the 
United  States  had  not  estopped  itself  by  the  declarations  contained  in 
the  joint  resolution  of  Congress  of  April  19,  1898,  to  assert  any  right  of 
sovereignty  over  or  title  to  Porto  Rico  derived  from  Spain. 

As  to  the  first  part  of  this  proposition,  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  univer- 
sal principle  of  law,  whether  public  or  international  law,  that  in  every 
cession  or  grant,  whether  of  a  compact  territory  of  about  3,500  square 
miles  or  a  small  tract  of  land  of  merely  a  few  acres  in  extent,  the  grantee 
or  cessionary  takes  exactly  the  same  title  which  the  cedent  or  grantor  had 
at  the  time  of  making  such  a  cession  or  grant.  The  grantee,  to  repeat  a 
homely  expression  commonly  used  by  the  courts,  stands  in  the  shoes  of 
the  grantor;  he  succeeds  him  in  his  rights.  This  principle  is  so  well 
settled  and  recognized,  that  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  cite  any  authority  in 
its  support. 

In  regard  to  it,  however,  it  is  enough  to  say,  at  least,  as  a  legal  proposi- 
tion, that  Spain  became  entitled  to  Porto  Rico  in  exactly  the  same 
manner  that  she  had  become  entitled  to  all  her  possessions  in  America, 
namely,  through  discovery  and  conquest.    In  point  of  discovery  Porto 

**  In  order  to  satisfy  constitutional  requirements,  the  Spanish  Cortes  passed  a  law 
authorizing  the  government  to  relinquish  all  rights  of  sovereignty  over  and  to  cede 
territories  in  the  provinces  and  possessions  beyond  the  seas,  in  conformity  with  the 
preliminaries  of  peace.  This  law  was  sanctioned  by  the  Queen  Regent  of  Spain 
on  Sept.  16, 1898.  For  the  Spanish  text  of  this  law  and  the  melancholy  preamble  of  it 
submitted  by  the  entire  Cabinet  of  Sefior  Sagasta,  see  Olivart,  CoUccidn  de  loa  tratadaa, 
corwenios  y  documerUos  nacwnaUs,  etc.,  Vol.  XII,  pages  455-456. 
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Rico  is  older  than  the  United  States,  since  it  was  discovered  by  Columbus 
in  1493.  Its  conquest,  however,  was  not  begun  by  the  Spaniards  until 
early  in  the  sixteenth  century  under  the  leadership  of  Don  Juan  Ponoe 
de  Le6n,  the  persistent  and  undaunted  searcher  for  the  chimerical 
fountain  of  perpetual  youth,  and  of  whom  it  has  been  written  as  an 
epitaph  upon  his  tomb: 

NoU  sub  hoc  fortia  requiescurU  ossa  Leonis 
Qui  vicU  factis  nomina  magna  suis.^ 

The  Spanish  title  was  of  course  founded  upon  the  public  international 
law  of  the  period  respecting  the  discovery  and  occupation  of  land.  The 
application  of  this  law  in  America  has  been  explained  by  the  great  Chki 
Justice  Marshall,  as  follows: 

On  the  discovery  of  this  immense  continent,  the  great  nations  of 
Europe  were  eager  to  appropriate  to  themselves  so  much  of  it  as  they 
could  respectively  acquire.  Its  vast  extent  offered  an  ample  fidd  to  the 
ambition  and  enterprise  of  all;  and  the  character  and  religion  of  its 
inhabitants  afforded  an  apology  for  considering  them  as  people  over 
whom  the  superior  genius  of  Europe  might  claim  an  ascendancy.  The 
potentates  of  the  old  world  found  no  diflSculty  in  convincing  themselves 
that  they  made  ample  compensation  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  new  by 
bestowing  on  them  civilization  and  Christianity  in  exchange  for  un- 
limited independence.  But,  as  they  were  all  in  pursuit  of  nearly  the 
same  object,  it  was  necessary,  in  onler  to  avoid  conflicting  settlements 
and  consequent  war  with  each  other,  to  establish  a  principle  which  all 
should  acknowledge  as  the  law  by  which  the  right  of  acquisition,  which 
they  all  asserted,  should  be  regulated  as  between  themselves.  This 
principle  was  that  discovery  gave  title  to  the  government  by  whose 
subjects,  or  by  whose  authority,  it  was  made,  against  all  other  European 
governments,  which  title  might  be  consummated  by  possession. 

The  exclusion  of  all  other  Europeans  necessarily  gave  to  the  nation 
making  the  discovery  the  sole  right  of  acquiring  the  soil  from  the  natives 
and  establishing  settlements  upon  it.  It  was  a  right  with  which  no 
Europeans  could  interfere.  It  was  a  right  which  all  asserted  for  themr 
selves,  and  to  the  assertion  of  which,  by  others,  all  assented.^^ 

As  to  the  second  part  of  the  above  proposition,  namely,  whether  the 
United  States  had  not  estopped  itself  by  the  declarations  contained  in  the 

**  ''This  narrow  grave  contains  the  remains  of  a  man  who  was  a  lion  by  name,  Mid 
much  more  so  by  his  deeds.'' 
*«  Johnson  v.  Mcintosh,  8  Wheaton,  543-572. 
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joint  resolution  of  Congress  of  April  19, 1898;  from  asserting  any  right  of 
sovereignty  over  or  title  to  Porto  Rico  derived  from  Spain,  it  is  suflScient 
to  say  that  the  l^al  doctrine  of  estoppel  has  no  clear  application  here. 

While  there  may  be  something  pathetic,  disappointing  and  paradoxical 
in  the  acquisition  of  Porto  Rico  as  a  direct  cession  from  Spain,  especially 
if  it  is  to  be  held  indefinitely  as  a  mere  colony  or  possession  of  the  United 
States,  it  might  yet  be  argued  that  the  solemn  declarations  made  by 
Congress  in  the  joint  resolution  had  no  direct  reference  to  Porto  Rico, 
that  they  were  made  in  response  to  special  conditions  obtaining  in  the 
Island  of  Cuba,  and  that  in  consequence  of  this  circumstance  they  must 
be  taken  as  referring  to  the  Island  of  Cuba  only.  In  denying,  by  impli- 
cation, the  sovereignty  of  Spain  in  Cuba,  the  United  States  might, 
perhaps,  in  point  of  law,  have  precluded  itself  from  asserting  any  right  of 
sovereignty  over  or  title  to  the  Island  of  Cuba,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
to  do  so  would  have  operated  as  a  fraud  upon  the  Cubans,  whose  position 
was  undoubtedly  affected  by  the  declarations  of  the  said  joint  resolution 
of  Congress.  To  apply  this  doctrine  to  the  case  of  Porto  Rico  would 
necessitate  the  extension  of  a  further  doctrine,  namely,  that  since  Spain 
held  Porto  Rico  by  the  same  title  as  it  did  Cuba,  the  denial  of  her  sov- 
ereignty, jurisdiction  and  control  over  Cuba  was  equivalent  to  a  denial 
of  her  sovereignty,  jurisdiction  and  control  over  Porto  Rico. 

It  is  a  question,  however,  whether  these  technicalities  could  be  carried 
successfully  to  such  an  extent.  The  Porto  Ricans  may,  perhaps,  have 
materially  altered  their  position  on  account  of  the  famous  declarations  of 
the  said  joint  resolution  of  Congress,  with  the  possible  expectation  of 
obtaining  that  freedom  and  independence  to  which  all  peoples  are  justly 
and  legitimately  entitled  and  for  the  attainment  of  which  they  had,  as 
we  have  already  seen,  struggled  for  over  half  a  century;  but,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  international  law  and  practice,  it  would  be  hardly 
available  to  contend  that  the  sovereignty  of  the  United  States  over  and 
title  to  Porto  Rico  are  legally  impaired  to  any  extent  by  any  such  con- 
siderations adverse  to  the  same.  In  the  present  state  of  the  world,  the 
usages  and  laws  of  nations  do  not  admit  of  any  such  refinements  of  right, 
equity  and  justice.  Whether  these  things  will  ever  have  any  bearing 
upon  the  future  relations  between  the  United  States  and  Porto  Rico, 
depends  not  so  much  upon  the  question  of  law,  but  rather  upon  the  high 
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sense  of  honor  of  the  American  people  and  the  future  development  di 
circumstances  which  will  call  forth  a  practical  application  of  the  Amer- 
ican theory  of  a  square  deal  to  the  solution  of  this  national  problem.  We 
have  said  ''national''  problem  advisedly,  because  the  Porto  Rican  problem 
is  a  purely  national  problem,  even  though,  eventually,  it  may  require 
the  establishment  of  another  little  republic  in  the  Caribbean  under  the 
benevolent  protection  of  the  United  States. 

(b)  The  CanstitiUumdl  Aaped 

So  far  we  have  considered  the  question  of  the  legality  of  the  acquisition 
of  Porto  Rico  by  the  United  States  as  an  international  proposition, 
regarding  the  United  States  as  a  member  of  the  family  of  nations. 
Considering  it  now  as  a  constitutional  proposition,  the  question,  of 
course,  involves  the  consideration  of  the  power  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, under  the  Constitution,  to  exercise  the  right  of  the  United  States, 
as  a  nation,  to  acquire  territory  generally  or  more  specifically  by  treaty. 
The  question  of  the  right  itself,  we  have  seen,  is  not  constitutional  but 
international. 

Whether  the  Federal  Government  has  any  power  to  exercise  that  right 
is  not  by  any  means  a  new  question  in  constitutional  law.  It  has  been 
made,  at  different  times  in  the  history  of  this  country,  the  subject  of,  and 
occa^on  for,  many  elaborate  discussions  and  very  earnest  and  spirited 
controversies  by  and  among  the  most  prominent  and  distinguished  men 
of  past  and  present  generations  in  the  United  States. 

As  it  is  well  known,  there  are,  and  always  have  been,  in  the  United 
States  two  different  schools  of  constitutional  construction:  the  narrow 
one,  which  would  exclude  from  the  powers  of  the  Federal  Government  all 
such  as  are  not  expressly  given  to  it  by  the  Constitution,  except  those 
which  are  necessarily  implied  for  their  exercise;  and  the  broad  one,  which 
concedes  to  the  Federal  Government  not  only  all  such  powers  as  are 
expressly  given  or  which  are  necessarily  implied  for  their  exercise,  but 
all  those  which  are  implied  in  the  nature  of  the  Union  and  in  the  char- 
acter of  the  government  created  by  the  Constitution.  The  one  tends  to 
preserve  the  so-called  States'  rights  by  holding  ''that  the  unit  of  sov- 
ereignty is  the  State,  which  is  a  body  politic;  that  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  is  a  compact  between  these  sovereign  units  and  bodies 
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politic,  making  a  Federal  Union  between  the  States;  that  the  organic 
Federal  force  of  the  Federal  Union  is  the  Federal  Government,  to  which, 
by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  the  States,  separately  and  in 
combination,  have  del^ated  powers,  reserving  the  residuum  of  powers 
not  so  delegated  to  the  United  States,  nor  prohibited  to  the  States,  to  the 
State  governments,  or  to  the  people  of  the  States,  respectively."  The 
other  school  tends  to  make  a  more  perfect  government  in  the  national 
sense  by  asserting  "that  the  Union  is  itself  the  unit  of  sovereignty,  of 
which  the  States  are  subordinate  parts,  to  which  certain  powers  belong 
under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  while  the  main  powers 
belong  to  the  National  Government."  Under  the  first  view  the  Union  is 
a  multiple  of  units;  under  the  second,  the  Union  is  a  unit  of  which  the 
States  are  fractions.?^ 

As  the  Constitution  contains  no  provision  expressly  giving  to  the 
Federal  Government  the  power  to  acquire  new  territories,  and  since, 
on  the  other  hand,  this  power  is  not  necessarily  implied  in  that  instru- 
ment for  the  legitimate  exercise  of  any  other  powers  conferred  upon  the 
Federal  Government,  as  such,  it  is  apparent  that,  under  the  narraw 
doctrine  of  constitutional  construction,  the  acquisition  of  Porto  Rico  by 
the  United  States  would  not  have  the  sanction  of  the  Constitution.  It 
would  be  vUra  vires,  and  therefore,  constitutionally  illegal. 

At  the  present  time,  however,  it  is  rather  doubtful  whether  any  such 
narrow  doctrine  of  constitutional  construction  would  find  supporters  in 
this  country,  at  least  in  respect  to  the  power  of  the  Federal  Government 
to  acquire  territory  generally  for  the  United  States.  This  power,  as 
above  suggested,  is  derived  directly  from  the  nature  of  the  Union  and 
the  character  of  the  government  created  by  the  Constitution  itself. 

It  is  a  fact  already  established  and  accepted  that  the  United  States  is 
a  nation,  that  is  to  say,  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  in  their 
sovereign  capacity  as  a  pepple,  have  constituted  themselves  into  a  body 
politic  or  distinct  international  entity  with  a  legal  claim,  as  an  independ- 
ent state  in  the  family  of  nations,  to  possess,  and  possessing  full  power  to 
levy  war,  conclude  peace,  make  treaties  and  ''do  all  other  acts  and 
things  which  independent  states  may  of  right  do."  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  in  this  respect,  the  exclusive  representative  and  embodiment 
"  Tucker  on  the  Constitution,  Vol.  I,  Sec.  106,  page  178. 
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of  the  entire  sovereignty  of  the  nation  in  its  united  character;^  and 
although  there  is  no  provision  of  the  Constitution  which  expressly 
confers  authority  upon  the  Federal  Government  to  enlarge  the  national 
territory  or  domain  of  the  United  States  either  by  purchase,  conquest  or 
treaty,  it  may  well  be  said,  that  as  an  incidental  power  the  constitutional 
power  of  the  Federal  Government  to  exercise  the  international  right  of 
the  United  States  to  acquire  territory  would  seem  so  naturally  to  flow 
from  the  sovereignty  confided  to  it,  as  not  to  admit  of  very  serious 
question.*^ 

It  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  why  the  exercise  of  this  common 
attribute  of  sovereignty  enjoyed  by  all  nations,  the  power  to  acquire 
territory,  should  be  denied  to  the  Federal  Government  without  an  ex- 
press prohibition  in  the  Constitution  itself.  But  if  .this  power  does  not 
flow  from  the  general  sovereignty  deposited  in  the  Federal  Government 
as  the  sole  representative  of  the  nation,  it  must  be  derived  from  the 
treaty-making  power  and  the  power  to  declare  and  carry  on  war,  as  the 
incidents  of  these  powers  are  those  of  national  sovereignty  which  belong 
to  all  independent  governments,^  or  as  said  by  the  great  Chief  Justice: 

The  Constitution  confers  absolutely  on  the  government  of  the  Union 
the  powers  of  making  war,  and  of  making  treaties;  consequently,  that 
government  possesses  the  power  of  acquiring  territory,  either  by  con- 
quest or  by  treaty.* 

Pedro  CAF6-RoDRtoi7BZ. 

^Inre  NeagU^  135  U.  S.  84;  diasenting  opinion  of  Justice  Lamar. 

^  Story  on  the  Constitution,  Vol.  II,  Sec.  1287,  page  175. 

••  Mormon  Churoh  case,  136  U.  S.  42. 

**  American  Insurance  Company,  etc.,  v.  Canter,  26  U.  S.  511.  See  upon  this  gen- 
eral subject  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Justice  Brown  in  delivering  the  opinion  of  the 
court  in  the  case  of  De  Lima  v.  Bidwell,  182  U.  S.  1,  at  pp.  194-196;  see  also  the 
concurring  opinion  of  Justices  White,  Shiras  and  McKenna  in  Downes  v,  Bidwell, 
182  U.  S.  244,  at  pp.  302^305. 


(To  be  concluded  in  the  next  number.) 


SHOULD  THE  MONROE  POLICY  BE  MODIFIED  OR  ABAN- 
DONED? 

I.   WHAT  IS  THE  MONROE  POLICY? 

There  is  probably  no  principle  of  American  politics,  which  has  exer- 
cised a  more  powerful  influence  or  has  impressed  itself  more  forcibly 
upon  the  American  imagination  than  the  Monroe  Policy.  Throughout 
our  diplomatic  history  it  has  set  the  standard  by  which  our  whole  foreign 
policy  has  been  tested.  In  its  defense  we  have  risked  war  with  the  most 
powerful  of  European  nations.  It  has  come  to  be  regarded  with  a  sort 
of  religious  veneration,  and  in  the  popular  mind  it  ranks  in  importance 
with  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

But  in  these  latter  days  irreverent  scoffers  have  endeavored  to  prove 
that  this  principle  that  we  have  worshipped  is  unsound.  There  has 
been  more  discussion  of  the  Monroe  Policy  in  the  last  two  years  than 
ever  before.  Is  the  Monroe  Policy  an  ''obsolete  shibboleth"  as  charged 
by  Professor  Bingham?  ^  Is  our  devotion  to  this  cardinal  principle  of 
American  diplomacy  "mere  slavery  to  rhetoric  and  sentiment"?^  Is 
this  lamp  which  has  guided  our  feet  for  almost  a  century  nothing  more 
than  a  will-of-the-wisp,  an  "ignis  fatuus"? '  It  is  high  time  that  we 
should  settle  this  question,  for  if  all  these  years  we  have  based  our  foreign 
policy  on  a  false  principle,  assuredly  the  day  is  at  hand  when  we  shall 
reap  the  results  of  our  errors. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  use  of  the  word  "doctrine"  to  represent 
what  is  essentially  a  matter  of  policy,  has  been  responsible  for  much 
confusion  of  thought.^  It  has  distracted  attention  from  the  real  issues, 
viz.f  whether  the  United  States  should  follow  the  policy  of  protecting 

'  Bingham,  The  Monroe  Doctrine,  an  Obsolete  Shibboleth. 
'Sydney  Brooks,  Fortn.,  7^:1021. 
*  Henderson,  American  Diplomatic  Questions,  p.  448. 

«Hershey,  Annals,  i/:3d5;  Pollock,  cited  in  Harp.  W.,  4^:1978;  Mahan,  R.  of 
R's.:e7:345. 
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Latin  American  independence  from  Europe,  and  if  so,  what  measures  it 
should  take  in  support  of  that  policy.  It  is  responsible  for  the  popular 
obsession  that  the  Monroe  ''Doctrine"  is  in  truth  international  law. 
It  has  lulled  the  American  people  into  a  false  sense  of  security.  They 
do  not  think  of  the  Monroe  ''Doctrine"  as  a  policy  to  be  defended,  but 
as  a  principle,  to  which  all  nations  owe  allegiance,  and  which  will  enforce 
itself.  For  the  purposes  of  this  discussion,  therefore,  we  shall  drop  this 
troublesome  and  confusing  word,  and  speak  of  the  "Monroe  Policy." 

The  Monroe  Policy  receives  its  clearest  and  most  authoritative  exposi- 
tion in  the  words  of  President  Monroe  himself:  (1)  "*  *  *  the 
American  continents  *  *  *  are  henceforth  not  to  be  considered  as 
subjects  for  future  colonization  by  any  European  Power;  (2)  *  *  * 
we  could  not  view  any  interposition  for  the  purpose  of  oppressing  them, 
or  controlling  in  any  other  manner  their  destiny,  by  any  European 
Power,  in  any  other  light  than  as  the  manifestation  of  an  unfriendly  dis- 
position toward  the  United  States."  ^  In  other  words,  the  Monroe 
Policy  is  that  policy  by  which  the  United  States,  for  reasons  of  its  own, 
opposes  any  acts  that  might  be  interpreted  as  "oppressing"  or  "con- 
trolling the  destiny  of"  any  Latin  republic. 

In  pursuance  of  this  general  policy,  as  occasion  has  arisen,  we  have 
declared  certain  well-defined  classes  of  political  acts  to  be  within  the 
category  of  acts  that  we  regard  as  "oppressing"  or  "controlling  the 
destiny  of"  Latin  American  states.  The  Monroe  Policy  has  not  been 
"extended;"  it  has  not  changed.  It  is  the  same  policy,  no  more  and  no 
less,  but  the  "applications"  we  have  made  of  that  policy  have  changed 
somewhat.  For  example,  there  is  no  longer  a  Holy  Alliance,  breathing 
threats  against  the  Latin  states  in  the  name  of  the  divine  right  of  the 
Bourbon  Spanish  king;  that  particular  form  of  "oppression"  has  gone 
forever.  But  the  claims,  financial  and  otherwise,  of  European  Powers 
against  weaker  nations  of  this  hemisphere  present  a  problem  no  less 
pressing  and  no  less  dangerous.  On  the  objective  side,  the  Monroe 
Policy  has  undergone  a  complete  transformation.  On  the  subjective 
side,  it  is  the  same  policy,  maintained  for  the  same  reasons  and  based 
upon  the  same  rights,  now  as  in  1823.^ 

*  Message  of  Dec.  2,  1823,  cited  in  Moore's  Digest,  sec.  936. 

*  Root,  The  Real  Monroe  Doctrine,  Proc.  Am.  Soc.  Int.  Law,  1914,  p.  6. 
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According  to  Mr.  John  Bassett  Moore  the  category  of  acts  that  we 
now  regard  as  ''oppressing''  or  ''controlling  the  destiny  of"  American 
republics  is  as  follows:  (1)  European  intervention  in  America  for  the 
purpose  or  with  the  effect  of  forcibly  changing  the  form  of  government 
or  controlling  the  free  will  of  the  people;  (2)  permanent  acquisition  of 
new  territory  or  dominion  in  America;  (3)  enlargement  of  present 
boundaries  of  European  colonies  in  America  or  transfer  of  these  colonies 
to  any  other  European  Power;  (4)  an  interoceanic  canal  in  Central 
America  under  European  control  J 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  loose  thinking  about  the  Monroe  Policy,  which 
usually  passes  unchallenged  and  which  it  is  necessary  to  avoid.  The 
Monroe  Policy  does  not  mean  that  the  South  American  continent  is 
in  any  way  subject  to  us  or  to  be  controlled  by  us.  Neither  does  it  mean 
that  European  governments  must  not  make  war  upon  any  American 
state,  nor  that  the  diplomatic  relations  between  European  and  American 
states  are  subject  to  our  supervision  and  control.  All  kinds  of  wild 
theories  about  Latin  America  invoke  the  sanction  of  the  Monroe  Policy. 
The  alleged  violation  of  the  neutrality  of  certain  South  American  re- 
publics during  the  present  war  has  resulted  in  formal  complaint  to  the 
United  States  in  the  name  of  the  Monroe  Policy.  It  cannot  be  over- 
emphasized that  the  Monroe  Policy  is  simply  the  policy  by  which  the 
United  States  opposes  any  acts  that  it  considers  as  "oppressing"  or 

» 

"controlling  the  destiny  of"  the  Latin  American  states,  and  that  any- 
thing else  should  not  be  allowed  to  masquerade  as  a  part  of  the  Monroe 
Policy.* 

In  asserting  the  Monroe  Policy,  the  United  States  has  acted  under  the 
right  of  self-protection,  a  right  which  is  legally  recognissed  as  necessary 
to  sovereignty  itself.^  The  Hon.  Elihu  Root  said:  "The  doctrine  is  not 
international  law,  but  it  rests  upon  the  right  of  self-protection  and  that 
right  is  recognized  by  international  law."  ^^  The  Hon.  John  W.  Foster 
said:  "It  may  be  said  that  the  principle  which  underlies  the  Monroe 
Doctrine — ^the  right  of  self-defense,  the  preservation  of  the  peace  and 

'  Moore's  Digest,  sec.  968. 

"See  John  W.  Foster  and  Leo  S.  Rowe,  Proc.  Am.  Soo.  Int.  Law,  1914,  pp.  119, 

*  Vattel,  Law  of  Nations,  Book  I,  sec.  16,  p.  61. 
^  Proc.  Am.  Soc.  Int.  Law,  1914,  p.  16. 
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safety  of  the  nation — is  recognized  as  an  elementary  part  of  international 
law."  " 

The  question  of  legal  justification,  be  it  said,  arises  only  when  a 
specific  act  or  intervention  under  the  policy  is  performed  or  contem- 
plated. The  question  then  presents  itself,  Is  the  proposed  action  of  the 
European  government,  which  we  dedre  to  prevent,  an  action  that  would 
be  dangerous  to  our  peace  and  safety?  If  this  question  is  answered  in  the 
affirmative,  the  right  of  self-protection  is  a  sufficient  1^^  justification 
for  an  intervention  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  the  act. 

Dr.  Herbert  Kraus,  of  Leipsig,  distinguishes  between  immediate  and 
remote  danger  to  the  state,  and  argues  that  only  intervention  to  prevent 
an  immediate  danger  is  justified  by  the  right  of  self-preservation  or  self- 
protection.    He  says: 

Accordingly,  one  will  have  to  limit  the  application  of  the  interven- 
tions based  upon  the  right  of  self-protection  to  such  measures  and  only 
such,  as  seem  necessary  to  ward  off  a  present  danger  to  the  inviolable 
permanency  of  the  intervening  state.  ^^ 

Of  course,  the  distinction  is  one  that  in  practice  is  difficult  to  draw. 
Obviously  the  Monroe  Policy  is  of  no  value  to  the  United  States  did  it 
not  prevent  conditions  that  if  left  alone  would  be  a  ''present''  and 
''immediate"  danger  to  the  United  States.  The  distinction  is  a  whole- 
some one  in  that  it  emphasizes  the  narrow  and  well-defined  limits  of  the 
Monroe  Policy.  If  the  Monroe  Policy  is  defined  as  the  policy  which 
under  certain  circumstances  prevents  conditions  that  would  be  a  present 
and  immediate  danger  to  the  United  States,  the  right  of  self-protection, 
even  under  the  restricted  definition  of  Dr.  Kraus,  is  sufficient  legal 
justification  for  any  intervention  under  that  policy. 

"  Century  of  American  Diplomacy,  p.  477. 

^'  Monroedoktrin,  p.  373:  "Nach  alledem  wird  den  Kreis  der  mit  dem  'Selbster- 
haltungsrecht'  zu  beg^iUidenden  Interventionen  auf  alle  seiche  Maasnahmen  und 
nur  solche  zu  beziehen  haben,  die  zur  Abwehr  einer  gegenw&rtigen  Gefahr  ftkr  den 
unverletzten  Bestand  des  intervenierenden  Staates  notwendig  erecheinen." 

Cf.  Creasy,  p.  291:  ''Clearly  the  danger  in  order  to  amount  to  a  justification  for  a 
war  of  intervention  must  be  a  danger  which  directly  affects  the  vital  and  substantial 
interests  of  the  foreign  state/' 

Cf.  Hershey,  p.  150:  ''To  justify  intervention  on  this  ground,  the  danger  must  be, 
of  course,  direct  and  immediate  and  not  merely  contingent  and  remote." 
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In  a  certain  sense  the  Monroe  Policy  is  the  assertion  of  the  legal 
equality  of  the  Latin  republics  with  all  other  nations,  however  powerful, 
and  to  that  extent  it  guarantees  to  them  a  right  which  is  unquestionably 
theirs  in  international  law.  Vattel  said:  ''A  small  republic  is  no  less  a 
sovereign  state  than  the  most  powerful  republic."  ^'  Chief  Justice 
Marshall  said:  ''Russia  and  Geneva  have  equal  rights.  It  results  from 
this  equality  that  no  one  can  rightfully  impose  a  rule  on  another."  ^^ 
The  Hon.  EHihu  Root  said  recently:  ''The  fundamental  principle  of 
international  law  is  the  principle  of  independent  sovereignty.  *  *  * 
The  Monroe  Doctrine    *    ♦    ♦    asserts  the  right."  ^* 

But  let  us  not  be  deceived.  Although  the  right  of  legal  equality  is  a 
part  of  international  law,  in  practice  it  is  limited  by  the  rights  of  other 
sovereign  states.  ^^  Violation  of  international  obligations  may  forfeit 
the  right  to  freedom  from  foreign  interference.^^  In  the  last  resort  a 
nation  pays  the  penalty  for  wrongdoing  by  giving  up  its  territory.  But 
the  Monroe  Policy  asserts  that  the  territory  of  any  Latin  republic  must 
never  be  relinquished  to  a  European  Power,  for  in  that  case  the  "des- 
tiny" of  that  republic  would  be  "controlled"  by  that  Power. 

It  is  conceivable  that  as  a  result  of  wrongdoing  by  an  American  re- 
public, a  European  Power  might  be  acting  entirely  within  its  legal 
rights  in  assuming  a  superior  political  relation  to  an  American  republic. 
The  policy  of  denying  to  the  whole  world  the  right  of  "controlling  the 
destiny"  of  any  Latin  republic  under  any  circumstances  may  con- 
ceivably be  in  ditect  conflict  with  legal  rights  possessed  by  other  Powers. 
The  Monroe  Policy,  while  based  upon  legal  rights,  will  not  in  all  cases 
square  with  international  law  unless  we  take  upon  ourselves  the  respon- 
sibility of  seeing  that  no  American  republic  performs  an  act  that  would 
justify  the  injured  Power  in  taking  territory." 

'*  Law  of  Nations,  Preliminaries,  sec.  18,  p.  52. 

^*  In  the  case  of  the  Antelope,  cited  10  Wheaton,  66,  122. 

"  Proc.  Am.  Soc.  Int.  Law,  1914,  p.  13. 

»»  C/.  Root,  Proc.  Am.  Soc.  Int.  Law,  1914,  p.  17. 

"  Roosevelt,  Message  of  1904:  ''It  is  a  mere  truism  to  say  that  any  nation,  whether 
in  America  or  elsewhere,  which  desires  to  maintain  its  freedom,  its  independence, 
must  ultimately  realize  that  the  right  of  such  independence  cannot  be  separated 
from  the  responsibility  of  making  good  use  of  it.''    Moore's  Digest,  sec.  968. 

**  Prof.  Paul  S.  Reinsch,  now  Minister  to  China,  said:  "Such  a  State  answers  in  the 
last  resort  by  its  territorial  sovereignty,  which  in  the  case  of  Latin  America  is  de- 
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These  circumstances  make  necessary  another  policy,  a  policy  of 
''enforcement,"  which  may  be  defined  as  the  policy  which  aims  to  pre- 
vent conditions  in  an  American  state  that  would  justify  foreign  control. 
This  may  be  done  in  several  ways, — ^by  protest,  by  diplomatic  pressure, 
by  the  use  of  good  offices,  and,  in  extreme  cases,  by  armed  intervention. 
In  so  doing  we  are  acting  under  a  variety  of  1^^  rights.  The  right  of 
self-protection,  which  is  the  basic  warrant  for  the  Monroe  Policy  itself, 
may  be  invoked  in  certain  cases  of  enforcement,  although  obviously  the 
danger  to  be  guarded  against  by  the  enforcement  policy  is  more  "re- 
mote "  than  the  danger  guarded  against  by  the  Monroe  Policy.  In  cases 
where  our  own  citizens,  as  well  as  those  of  other  Powers,  have  been  mis- 
treated, our  intervention  could  be  based  upon  the  fundamental  right  of 
protecting  our  own  citizens  abroad.  ^^  Much  good  can  be  done  by  the 
use  of  our  good  offices,  and  our  right  to  do  this  under  any  circumstances 
is  unquestioned.^  If  treaties  have  been  violated,  we  have  the  right  to 
intervene  to  compel  the  observance  of  good  faith.'^  Besides  rights  al- 
ready in  existence,  we  can  acquire  new  rights  by  treaty,  rights  to  inter- 
vene under  certain  circumstances,  as  in  Cuba,  or  to  supervise  finances, 
as  in  San  Domingo.  These  rights,  when  obtained  by  treaty  have  all  the 
force  of  international  law. 

There  are  two  policies,  therefore,  the  Monroe  Policy  and  the  ''en- 
forcement" pohcy,  and  there  are  two  issues  that  must  be  squarely  faced: 

(1)  Should  we  abandon  the  Monroe  Policy,  by  which  the  United 
States  declares  that  any  foreign  control  over  the  territory  of  any  Ameri- 
can republic  would  be  regarded  as  an  unfriendly  act? 

(2)  Should  we  abandon  the  "enforcement"  policy,  tnz.,  the  acts  of 
protest,  good  offices  and  inteprention,  designed  to  prevent  any  American 
republic  from  committing  such  acts  as  might  make  it  liable  to  seizure  of 
territory  or  loss  of  sovereignty?  ^ 

dared  inviolable.  The  United  States,  by  shielding  the  southern  republics  in  this 
manner,  is  itself  assuming  a  certain  responsibility  for  them."    Independent  ^5:10. 

^*  Hershey,  Essentials,  p.  150. 

"  Conventions  of  the  Hague  Ck)nferences  of  1890  and  1007,  Art.  3:  ''The  exercise 
of  this  right  can  never  be  regarded  by  either  of  the  parties  at  variance  as  an  un- 
friendly act." 

"  Hershey,  Essentials,  p.  150. 

**  Prof.  Leo  S.  Rowe  said:  **^  *  ^  it  is  a  matter  of  vital  importance  to  our 
position  among  the  nations  that  new  principles  of  bur  foreign  policy  should  not 
masquerade  as  integral  parts  of  the  doctrine,  but  should  be  formulated  as  positive 
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II.    SHOULD  THE  MONROE   POUCY   BE  ABANDONED? 

The  United  States  maintains  the  Monroe  Policy  for  the  same  reasons 
that  European  Powers  maintain  the  balance  of  power,  offensive  and 
defensive  alliances,  and  until  lately  the  Concert  of  the  Powers.^*  While 
on  the  objective  side,  these  policies  bear  no  resemblance  to  each  other, 
the  underlying  purpose  is  the  same,  namely,  to  protect  various  nations 
from  conditions  which  they  regard  as  dangerous  to  their  peace  and 
safety.  The  question  which  must  be  answered  in  discussing  the  Monroe 
Policy  is  this,  Does  the  Monroe  Policy  prevent  conditions  that  would 
be  dangerous  to  us,  in  other  words,  is  the  maintenance  of  the  Monroe 
Policy  necessary  to  our  peace  and  safety? 

Let  us  first  raise  the  question  whether  any  European  nation  or  nations 
have  ambitions  in  South  and  Central  America  that  contemplate  the 
overthrow  of  the  existing  governments  or  the  seizure  of  their  territory. 
Are  we  conjuring  up  terrors  that  do  not  exist?  Are  we,  like  Don  Quixote^ 
employing  our  chivalry  for  the  purpose  of  fighting  windmills? 

In  the  past  it  has  been  the  Monroe  Policy  which  has  prevented  "inter- 
position for  the  purpose  of  controlling  the  destiny"  of  the  Latin  states. 
It  was  the  firm  attitude  of  the  United  States  in  1823,  with  the  support 
of  Great  Britain,  that  prevented  the  subjugation  of  the  former  Spanish 
colonies.  It  was  the  protest  of  Secretary  Seward,  backed  by  the  forces 
of  the  Union  Army,  that  caused  the  withdrawal  of  the  French  troops 
from  Mexico  in  1865  and  prevented  the  establishment  of  a  Mexican 
empire  under  European  control.  It  was  the  determination  of  the  United 
States  to  allow  no  European  Power  to  acquire  territory  in  the  Isthmus 
that  prevented  the  building  of  an  Isthmian  Canal  under  British  control. 
It  was  the  Monroe  Policy  that  caused  England  to  submit  the  boundary 
dispute  of  1895  with  Venezuela  to  arbitration,  and  that  caused  the  joint 
intervention  of  1902  for  the  collection  of  claims  to  stop  short  of  the 
permanent  occupation  of  Venezuelan  territory.^*  How  many  ambitious 
projects  for  European  expansion  in  South  and  Central  America  have 

principles  supplementing  its  negative  prohibitions/'  Proc.  Am.  Soc.  Int.  Law,  1914, 
p.  131. 

»  See  Hershey,  Annals  (1898),  //  :362. 

*^  Refer  to  citations  of  diplomatic  correspondence  on  these  caaes  in  Mooi^'it 
Digest.  .     :  i 
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never  been  fonnulated  because  of  the  opposition  of  the  United  States 
we  shall  never  know. 

The  spirit  of  colonial  expansion  still  exists."  The  rich,  almost  un- 
tapped resources  of  South  America  and  the  tremendous  naval  importance 
of  territory  in  Central  America  and  the  West  Indies  still  tempt  the 
ambitions  of  European  military  and  colonizing  Powers.  According  to 
Mr.  Hamilton  Holt:  ''Nothing  but  the  attitude  of  the  United  States, 
standing  firmly  upon  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  has,  in  our  judgment,  pre- 
vented the  acquisition  of  territory  in  South  America  and  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  Panama  Canal  in  recent  years  by  certain  nations  of 
Europe.'*  ^  Even  Professor  Snow  said  in  guarded  language:  "It  is  by 
no  means  improbable  that  did  a  favorable  opportunity  offer  itself,  they 
would  attempt  to  gain  vantage  ground  on  the  continents  or  islands  of 
this  hemisphere."  ^ 

Since  1895,  England,  it  is  true,  has  practically  ceased  to  oppose  the 
Monroe  Policy.  Sir  Frederick  Pollock  "  and  Admiral  Lord  Charles 
Beresford,^  representing  the  most  intelligent  statesmanship  of  Great 
Britain,  go  so  far  as  to  advocate  an  explicit  avowal  of  the  Monroe  Policy 
by  Great  Britain.  From  Austria  and  Russia,  once  the  leading  Powers 
of  the  Holy  Alliance,  there  is  no  longer  any  danger.  The  interests  of 
Russia  are  focused  elsewhere,  and  Austria  is  obviously  not  inclined  to 
undertake  aggression  in  South  America  on  her  own  account.  The  Ger- 
man Eknpire,  however,  is  a  young  and  ambitious  power,  filled  with  the 
military  spirit,  possessed  of  the  most  perfect  military  machine  and  the 
greatest  power  of  organization  in  the  world,  and  greatly  desirous  of 
colonial  empire.  South  and  Central  America  would  offer  a  fertile  field 
for  her  ambitions.  Bismarck  himself  regarded  the  Monroe  Policy  as  a 
"  dog  in  the  manger  "  policy,  as  a  "  piece  of  international  impertinence."*^ 

**  Harper's  Weekly,  editorial,  47:IS9:  ''In  the  20th  Century  we  have  as  much 
cause  to  fear  a  league  for  territorial  aggression  and  for  spheres  of  influence  as  in  the 
19th  Century  there  was  reason  to  fear  the  Holy  Alliance." 

»  Independent,  ^/  :1 1 19. 

"  Treaties  and  Topics,  p.  423. 

"  19th  Century,  5£:55d.    See  also  his  book.  The  Monroe  Doctrine. 

»  Harp.  W.,  47:139.  See  also  Edgington,  p.  286.  The  Duke  of  Devonshire  said 
in  1903:  ''Great  Britain  accepts  the  Monroe  Doctrine  unreservedly."  Froo.  Am. 
See.  Int.  Law,  1914,  p.  9. 

^  The  best  discussion  of  this  subject  is  in  Edgington,  Ch.  17  and  18. 
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Several  of  the  southern  states  of  Brazil  and  the  northern  states  of 
Argentina  have  been  peopled  by  German  immigrants.  These  Germans 
have  not  become  Argentinian  or  Brazilian  in  their  traditions  or  language. 
They  cling  to  the  German  customs,  German  language  and  German 
political  ideals.  They  are  absorbing  the  native  population,  rather  than 
assimilating  with  it.  At  some  future  time  it  is  not  unlikely  that  par- 
ticularism may  triumph  over  national  unity  in  these  republics,  and  that 
these  Germans,  alien  in  language,  ideals  and  traditions,  may  secede  and 
demand  the  protection  of  the  German  Empire.^^ 

The  Germans  at  home  would  probably  accept  with  enthusiasm  the 
opportunity  to  claim  these  millions  of  Germans  and  the  fertile  lands 
they  have  occupied.    The  Deutsche  Post  said  in  1905: 

We  observe  that  a  love  for  individual  states  is  growing  at  the  expense 
of  Brazil's  unity.  We  should  not  wonder  *  *  *  if  the  states  of 
Parana,  Santa  Catharina  and  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  should  some  day  de- 
clare for  secession  and  independence.  Then  a  new  outlook  would  he 
opened  to  Germany}^ 

Dr.  Leyser,  a  German  traveller  and  publicist,  in  his  book  on  Santa 
Catharina  says:  ''Nowhere  are  our  colonies  (sic)  those  loyal  offshoots 
from  the  mother-root,  so  promising  as  here  ♦  *  ♦  Surety  to  us  be- 
longs this  'part  of  the  worJd,^^  ^^  Dr.  Herman  Meyer  says  in  the  Kolonial 
Zeitschrift:  ''The  German  spirit  is  ineradicably  grounded  in  the  hearts 
of  these  colonists,  and  it  will  undoubtedly  hear  fruit,  perhaps  a  rich  har- 
vestj  which  will  not  only  prove  a  blessing  to  the  colonies,  but  to  the 
fatherland:'  »* 

One  of  the  ambitions  of  the  Pan-Germanist  party  in  the  German 
flmpire  is  the  annexation  of  Denmark  and  Holland.  The  Danes  and 
the  Dutch,  say  the  Pan-Germanists,  are  Germans  in  race  and  speech, 
and  belong  within  the  great  German  imperial  plan.  The  geographical 
situation  of  Denmark  and  Holland  would  make  them  very  profitable 
acquisitions  from  a  military  and  naval  point  of  view.  They  have  splen- 
did harbors  and  commerce  that  would  be  extremely  useful  for  purposes 

>i  Edgington,  p.  136. 

"  Cited  in  the  Outlook,  79:366.    The  itaUea  are  mine. 

**  Cited  in  Edgington,  p.  137. 

*'  Cited  in  Edgington,  p.  137. 
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of  German  trade.**  Such  acquisitioii  in  Europe  would  not  be  par- 
ticularly objectionable  to  the  United  States,  but  Holland  still  hdds 
Dutch  Guiana  and  the  Island  of  Curajoa,  and  Denmark  the  archipelago 
of  the  Danish  West  Indies.  In  the  hands  of  small  naticms,  without 
serious  military  and  naval  ambitions,  these  islands  are  not  dangerous 
to  us.  But  we  could  not  view  with  equanimity  the  transfer  of  these 
colonies  to  a  Power  so  aggressive  and  militaristic  in  its  aims  as  the 
German  Elmpire. 

The  German  press  is  violent  in  its  criticism  of  the  Monroe  Policy. 
A  fair  sample  of  German  editorial  opinion  comes  from  the  pen  of  Heir 
von  Dirksen-Bonn,  the  Berlin  editor,  in  the  Grenzboten  of  April  10, 1912: 
''It  must  be  recognized  that  a  firm  and  self-possessed  policy  must  be 
adopted  toward  the  United  States  on  account  of  its  Monroe  Doctrine. 
It  should  be  carried  out  even  if  the  Americans  did  not  shrink  from 


war." 


Mr.  Edgington  gives  the  results  of  a  set  of  interviews  on  the  Monroe 
Policy  with  representative  Germans.  While  he  found  the  merchants  and 
bankers  not  inclined  to  oppose  it,  he  found  that  the  professors,  poli- 
ticians and  statesmen  were  almost  unanimously  opposed.^  If  Germany 
should  succeed  in  an  attempt  to  force  the  United  States  to  abandon  the 
Monroe  Policy,*^  rival  Powers  would  not  neglect  the  opportunity  to  reap 
part  of  the  harvest.  Although  probably  not  inclined  to  undertake  to 
overthrow  the  Monroe  Policy  themselves,  they  would  not  permit  Ger- 
many to  claim  the  South  American  continent.  Every  world  Power 
would  be  forced  into  competition  for  territory  in  America,  to  avoid 
being  hopelessly  left  behind  in  world  politics. 

The  United  States  would  be  helpless.  If  the  Monroe  Policy  were 
beaten  down  by  one  nation,  we  could  not  enforce  it  against  another. 
The  forces  of  European  aggression  in  South  America  once  loosed,  it 
would  be  beyond  our  power  to  check  them  or  to  confine  them  within 

"  Harp.  W.  47:140.    Cf,  Edgington,  p.  141. 

»  P.  277. 

"  Senator  Lodge  in  a  speech  in  the  Senate  in  May,  1900:  ''I  am  by  no  means  certain 
that  some  European  nation,  perhaps  one  whose  navy  is  now  receiving  rapid  increase, 
may  not  test  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  and  we  may  be  called  upOn  to  protect  the  doc- 
trine in  Brazil  or  in  some  other  South  American  country.  I  am  not  conjuring  up 
fancies."    Cf.  Edgington,  p.  285. 
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arbitrary  limits.  We  would  witness  a  struggle  for  possession  of  these 
territories  such  as  characterissed  the  partition  of  Africa.  If  we  should 
abandon  the  Monroe  Policy  in  the  slightest  degree,  the  opening  thus 
made  would  be  widened  and  deepened  by  the  resistless  force  of  a  flood 
which  would  inundate  all  Latin  America.*  Prof.  Paul  S.  Reinsch,  now 
Minister  to  China,  speaks  very  plainly  on  this  point.    He  says: 

Should  we  allow  questions  of  territorial  sovereignty  to  be  settled  in 
South  America  in  the  ordinary  manner,  should  we  leave  South  American 
States  to  their  own  devices,  the  scrambk  for  South  America  would  b^ui 
overnight.^ 

The  question  that  we  must  answer  is  this:  Would  South  America, 
colonissed  extensively  by  European  Powers,  be  a  danger  to  our  peace  and 
safety?  Again  we  are  forced  to  answer  in  the  affirmative.  The  neighbor- 
hood of  colonial  possessions  of  rival  military  Powers  would  be  dangerous 
to  us  in  two  ways:  (1)  the  increased  difficulty  in  maintaining  our  neu- 
trality and  our  traditional  policy  of  aloofness  from  the  quarrels  of 
European  Powers;  (2)  the  advantage  that  foreign  Powers  would  have 
in  any  war  with  us  that  might  arise,  on  account  of  the  possession  by 
them  of  territory  that  could  be  used  as  naval  and  military  bases  of 
attack. 

Since  the  days  of  Washington's  Farewell  Address,  we  have  maintained 
as  the  very  essence  of  our  foreign  policy  our  neutrality  in  European 
struggles.  Under  this  wise  precept,  the  United  States  has  remained  a 
non-military  Power,  with  no  entangling  alliances,  and  taking  no  part 
in  the  politics  of  the  European  continent.  Under  this  wise  policy,  we 
have  built  up  our  commerce  and  industry,  and  developed  our  internal 
resources.  It  is  responsible  for  the  distinctive  non-miUtary  character  of 
our  civilization. 

We  have  had  some  experience  during  the  present  war  of  the  difficulty 
of  pursuing  a  neutral  policy,  even  when  the  territories  of  the  belligerents 
are  3,000  miles  across  the  Atlantic.    The  question  of  our  rights  and 

^  Cf.  Secretary  Olney's  note  to  the  American  Ambassador  at  London,  July  20, 
1895:  '*  What  one  Power  was  permitted  to  do  could  not  be  denied  to  another,  and  it  is 
not  inconceivable  that  the  struggle  now  going  on  for  the  acquisition  of  Africa  might  be 
transferred  to  South  America/'    Cited  in  Moore's  Digest,  sec.  966. 

■•  Independent,  66:9, 
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duties  as  a  neutral  has  been  perplexing.  The  proper  methods  of  search, 
the  definition  of  contraband,  the  use  of  neutral  flags  and  other  questions 
have  provoked  an  animated  controversy  with  EIngland.  The  German 
use  of  submarines  to  destroy  British  commerce,  with  its  accompanying 
difficulties  according  to  present  standards  of  international  law,  and  the 
.sinking  of  American  ships  in  the  ''war  zone/'  have  created  conditions 
that  may  easily  lead  to  the  abandonment  of  our  neutral  position.  All 
of  these  matters  are  extremely  difficult  of  adjustment;  a  single  false  step 
may  force  us  into  war.  Time  will  develop  other  occasions  for  con- 
troversy with  belligerents  over  our  rights  as  neutrals. 

These  difficulties  would  be  increased  manyfold  by  the  abandonment 
of  the  Monroe  Policy.  If  confficting  ambitions  are  even  now  strong 
enough  to  plunge  the  military  Powers  of  Europe  into  the  greatest  war  of 
history,  the  rivalry  of  these  same  nations  for  possession  of  the  imperial 
domains  of  South  and  Central  America  would  produce  new  grounds  of 
conffict.  If  the  lions  of  Europe  and  the  lambs  of  Latin  America  could 
not  lie  down  together  in  peace,  it  is  not  likely  that  rival  lions  could 
attack  a  flock  of  lambs  without  quarreling  over  the  plunder.  The  parti- 
tion of  South  America  would  introduce  an  era  of  conflict  unparalleled  in 
history. 

Not  only  would  there  be  increased  grounds  of  conffict,  but  the  difficul- 
ties of  our  neutrality  would  be  increased  by  proximity.  When  France 
possessed  Canada  and  England  the  thirteen  colonies,  the  frequent  wars 
between  the  rival  nations  raged  as  fiercely  in  America  as  in  Europe. 
Such  would  be  the  case  with  European  colonies  in  South  and  Central 
America  were  the  mother  countries  to  become  embroiled.  The  con- 
flagration would  extend  into  our  front  dooryard.  Our  vital  interests 
would  become  involved  in  every  war  of  world  importance,  and  alliances 
and  counter-alliances,  with  all  their  accompanying  burdens  of  militarism 
and  crushing  taxation,  would  become  the  order  of  the  day.^ 

^Admiral  Mahan:  ''Such  a  condition  if  realized  brings  every  European  oonteat 
to  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  and  the  neighborhood  of  disputes  as  of  fire  is  dangerous." 
R.  of  R's,  e7'M5. 

Prof.  Reinsch:  ''Our  peace  is  certainly  dependent  upon  maintaining  the  ter- 
ritorial integrity  of  the  South  American  states  as  against  Europe."  Independent, 
65:9. 

Cf,  Kraus  in  Annals,  54:107,  also  Harp.  W.  ^7:772. 
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Theodore  Roosevelt,  with  his  usual  clear  insight  and  power  of  trench- 
ant expression,  said  in  his  Hartford  speech: 

• 

If  the  Monroe  Doctrine  had  not  been  steadfastly  maintained,  the 
United  States,  in  all  probability,  would  have  been  drawn  into  the  present 
European  war  *  *  *  although  without  any  interest  in  it  *  *  * 
The  peace  of  the  western  hemisphere  largely  depends  upon  the  preserva- 
tion of  this  doctrine.^^ 

Critics  of  the  Monroe  Policy  frequently  assert  that  the  fact  that 
Canada  and  the  United  States  have  taken  no  military  precautions 
against  each  other  is  proof  that  the  neighborhood  of  European  colonies 
would  not  be  dangerous  to  us.^^  Such  critics  fail  to  consider  that  the 
foreign  policy  of  England  does  not  conflict  with  that  of  the  United  States 
at  any  important  point,  and  consequently  the  possibility  of  war  between 
the  two  nations  is  extremely  remote.  Moreover,  Canada  could  not  be 
forced  into  war  with  the  United  States  by  England,  even  were  the  two 
nations  to  become  embroiled.  The  political  arrangement  between 
Canada  and  the  British  Empire  would  not  continue  one  moment  longer 
than  the  interests  of  Canada  were  served  by  it.  The  interests  of  Canada 
alone  can  never  demand  a  war  with  this  nation.  It  is  not  surprising, 
then,  that  the  Canadian  border  is  not  fortified,  and  that  fact  bears  no 
relation  to  the  general  problem. 

We  are  accustomed  in  bursts  of  Fourth-of-July  eloquence  to  declare 
that  the  United  States  is  in  danger  of  war  with  no  nation.  Being  con- 
sciously a  peaceable  people,  desiring  only  to  be  let  alone,  we  assume  that 
all  other  nations  will  respect  our  attitude  and  treat  us  accordingly.  We 
neglect  the  simplest  and  most  obvious  military  and  naval  precautions 
because  of  a  more  or  less  nebulous  faith  that  the  age  of  peace  and  dis- 
armament is  at  hand,  and  that  a  war  in  which  we  may  have  to  defend 
our  national  safety  is  impossible.  With  all  due  respect  for  those  idealists 
who  with  their  eyes  in  the  clouds  neglect  the  pitfalls  at  their  feet,  and 
imbued  as  firmly  as  they  with  the  hope  that  the  day  of  universal  peace 
may  come,  we  should  contradict  the  most  obvious  lessons  of  history 
were  we  to  leave  out  of  account  the  possibility  of  a  war  in  case  some 

*^  Speech  at  State  convention  of  the  Progressive  Party,  Hartfordi  Conn.,  August  15, 
1914. 
"  Sydney  Brooks,  Fortn.,  7^:1021. 
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ambitious  military  Power  should  attack  us.  We  may  safely  lay  down 
the  principle  that  so  long  as  Krupp  continues  to  manufacture  42  centi- 
metre guns,  and  DuPont  continues  to  produce  powder,  these  munitions 
will  be  used  for  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  made,  and  that  until 
the  world  supply  of  plough  shares  is  glutted  by  the  transmutation  of 
Hwords  and  sabres,  we  must  not  neglect  the  precautions  of  safety  in  time 
of  war  that  common  sense  would  direct  and  naval  strategy  demand. 

We  cannot  afford,  therefore,  to  discontinue  a  policy  that  prevents 
ICuropean  Powers  from  acquiring  naval  bases  near  our  coasts  and  har- 
liorH.  We  must  not  put  into  the  hands  of  possible  enemies  powerful 
wfsapons  to  use  against  us.  We  have  made  the  Monroe  Policy  all  the 
more  necessary  because  of  the  construction  of  the  Panama  Canal,  the 
neutrality  of  which  we  are  compelled  to  enforce.  It  would  be  the  height 
of  folly  for  the  United  States  to  allow  ambitious  naval  Powers  to  acquire 
territory  that  could  be  used  as  a  basb  of  operations  against  the  Canal 
itueU,  or  against  our  own  coasts  and  harbors.  The  day  has  not  yet 
arrived  when  we  can  safely  neglect  these  obvious  naval  precautions.^ 

We  cannot  escape  the  conclusion,  therefore,  that  the  United  States 
would  put  itself  in  great  and  needless  danger  were  it  to  abandon  the 
Monroe  Policy  and  permit  European  nations  to  pursue  colonial  policies 
in  South  and  Central  America.  For  our  own  protection  in  time  of  war 
and  to  preserve  our  character  as  a  neutral  nation,  it  is  necessary  that 
the  western  hemisphere  should  continue  to  be  occupied  by  self-governing 
states,  in  whose  quarrels  we  should  not  be  likely  to  be  embroiled,  and 
where,  if  our  interests  compelled  us  to  interfere,  we  could  do  so  with 
authority.    Dr.  Amos  S.  Hershey  said: 

As  long  as  the  leading  states  of  Europe  continue  their  present  policy 
of  aggression  and  colonization  *  *  *  the  United  States,  for  the  sake 
of  her  own  interests  as  well  as  for  those  of  her  weaker  sister  republics, 
must  remain  the  principal  bulwark  against  such  spirit  of  aggression  and 
policy  of  colonization.^^ 

Aside  from  considerations  of  our  peace  and  safety,  there  are  some 
critics  of  the  Monroe  Policy  who  assert  that  by  prohibiting  European 

^Hce  the  Outlook,  7P:366.  See  also  Keasbey,  The  Nicaragua  Canal  and  the 
Monroe  Doctrine. 

«^AnnalB,  //:362.  See  also  W.  H.  Taft,  Independent,  7^:530,  and  F.  Garcia 
C;al(lf!rr>n,  Atlantic,  //^:301. 
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domination  in  South  and  Central  America^  we  are  impeding  the  progress 
of  civilization.  Were  these  countries  to  be  colonized  and  governed  by 
nations  of  superior  power  and  "superior"  civilization,  say  these  critics, 
South  and  Central  America  would  be  better  governed,  industrial  and 
commercial  progress  would  be  accelerated,  and  civilization  generally  im- 
proved.*^ Stripped  of  its  gloss  of  "civilization"  and  the  thin  veneer  of 
altruism,  the  argument  is  reduced  to  the  contention  that  a  strong  Power 
by  virtue  of  its  strength,  has  the  right  to  subjugate  and  control  weaker 
Powers,  acting  as  the  judge  of  its  own  warrant  in  so  doing.  It  is  only 
the  strong  Power,  superior  or  inferior  in  civilization  as  the  case  may  be, 
that  could  force  its  particular  brand  of  civilization  upon  other  states. 
We  have  no  warrant  for  believing  that  a  Power  which  would  be  strong 
enough  to  subjugate  a  South  American  state  would  necessarily  bring  in 
its  train  a  superior  type  of  civilization.  War  as  a  civilizing  medium, 
moreover,  usually  tears  down  more  than  it  builds  up. 

Let  us  not  be  deceived  by  the  assumption  that  the  strong  is  neces- 
sarily the  righteous.  Let  civilization  pursue  its  stately  course  unimpeded 
by  clanking  sabres.  The  governments  of  South  and  Central  America 
have  the  right  to  develop  their  own  distinctive  civilization.^  If  their 
military  power  were  great,  we  should  hear  no  talk  of  conquering  them 
for  the  purpose  of  forcing  a  "superior"  civilization  upon  them.  Their 
non-military  character  does  not  make  their  right  to  independence  and 
freedom  any  the  less  valid. 

The  progress  which  the  republics  of  the  south  have  made  during  the 
last'  century  has  been  made  under  the  protecting  wing  of  the  United 
States.  It  has  developed  under  the  tacit  assumption  that  continued 
protection  was  to  be  relied  upon.  These  republics  have  a  certain  "  vested 
right,"  as  it  were,  to  our  continued  protection  until  they  are  strong 
enough  to  fight  their  own  battles.  We  should  be  shirking  a  plain  duty 
were  we  now  to  abandon  them  at  this  stage  of  their  development.  So 
long  as  aggressive  military  Powers  await  only  the  opportunity  to  crush 
out  the  budding  national  civilizations  of  the  south,  we  must  continue  to 

«» See  Walter  Wellman,  No.  Am.  R.,  775:838,  and  Sydney  Brooks,  Fortn.,  7^:102. 

^  Roosevelt,  Message  of  1901:  ''The  peoples  of  the  Americas  can  prosper  best  if 
left  to  work  out  their  own  salvation  in  their  own  way."  Cited  in  Moore's  Digest, 
sec.  594.    See  also  the  Outlook,  74:372,  and  Harp.  W.,  47:771. 
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defend  them,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  our  own  peace  and  safety,  but  in 
the  performance  of  a  sacred  international  obligation.^ 

This  is  the  traditional  policy  of  the  United  States.  Being  traditional, 
in  these  times  of  rapid  change  it  is  suspected  of  being  out  of  date,  simply 
because  it  was  articulated  in  a  bygone  age.  The  Monroe  Policy  is  not 
out  of  date,  however,  because  the  considerations  that  have  made  it 
necessary  in  the  past,  while  appearing  to-day  in  somewhat  different 
form,  are  no  less  pressing  than  in  1823.  So  long  as  these  conditions 
continue  to  exist,  the  United  States  can  never  abandon  the  policy  that 
the  Latin  American  republics  must  be  independent  of  European  political 
control.  To  the  superficial  glance  this  may  appear  a  war  policy,  but  in 
reality  it  is  a  peace  policy.  If  we  must  fight  in  its  defense,  it  will  be  to 
prevent  greater  and  more  destructive  wars.  If  attempts  are  made  to 
violate  the  Monroe  Policy,  we  must  bend  all  our  national  ener^^es  to 
defeat  them,  content  that  in  so  doing  we  shall  best  serve  the  true  interests 
of  ourselves,  of  Latin  America  and  of  the  world. 

III.   SHOULD  THE  ENFORCEMENT  OF  THE  MONROE  POLICY  BE  ABANDONED? 

We  have  seen  that  the  United  States  must  continue  to  maintain  the 
Monroe  Policy,  and  to  refuse  to  permit  the  slightest  act  that  would  lead 
to  any  violation  of  that  policy  by  non-American  nations.  We  shall 
now  discuss  the  relations  between  the  United  States  and  the  western 
republics,  that  are  necessary  in  order  that  the  policy  should  be  a  logical 
and  consistent  one.  We  must  so  act  that  the  policy  we  pursue  will  be  in 
accord  with  international  law  and  international  public  morality.  If, 
under  any  circumstances,  European  aggression  would  be  justified  as 
a  means  of  enforcing  international  rights  or -generally  accepted  rules 
of  international  morality,  we  must  adopt  a  policy  that  will  prevent,  as 
far  as  possible,  those  circumstances  from  arising.^ 

There  are  three  issues  upon  which  European  intervention  in  America 

«  See  the  Outlook,  7;?:871,  7P:367  and  79:711. 

«  Cleveland,  Message  to  Congress  of  Dec.  17,  1896:  "*  *  ♦  when  the  United 
States  is  a  suitor  before  the  high  tribunal  that  administers  international  law,  the 
question  to  be  determined  is  whether  or  not  we  present  claims  which  the  justice  of 
that  code  of  law  can  find  to  be  right  and  valid.''    Moore's  Digest,  sec.  906. 

Cf.  note  of  Secretary  Seward,  June  2,  1866,  cited  in  Moore's  Digest,  see.  948. 
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might  be  undertaken  and  defended:  (1)  intervention  by  a  European 
Power  under  the  so-called  "right  of  conquest;"  (2)  intervention  by  a 
European  Power  for  the  purpose  of  furthering  in  its  own  interests, 
rebellion  against  an  American  republic  by  provinces  largely  inhabited 
and  controlled  by  former  citizens  of  that  Power;  (3)  intervention  by  a 
European  Power  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  claims  based  upon  private 
or  public  contract  debts  or  upon  torts  committed  upon  its  nationals. 

To  oppose  intervention  based  upon  the  right  of  conquest  would  not 
be  in  conflict  with  the  legal  rights  of  any  nation,  for  there  is  no  legal 
right  of  conquest.  International  law  neither  denies  nor  affirms  such  a 
right.^^  To  be  valid  in  international  law,  a  principle  must  be  generally 
sanctioned,  and  the  whole  body  of  American  republics  has  formally  gone 
on  record  as  repudiating  the  right  of  conquest.  Since  conquest  pure  and 
simple  cannot  be  legally  undertaken,  the  United  States  would  be  legally 
justified  in  opposing  acts  of  intervention  based  upon  the  right  of  con- 
quest, if  her  interests  were  involved. 

Intervention  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  rebellion,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  is  a  flagrant  violation  of  the  rights  of  a  nation.^  The 
situation  is  not  essentially  different  because  the  rebels  are  former  citizens 
or  subjects  of  the  intervening  Power.  By  settling  in  foreign  territory  and 
becoming  the  citizens  of  another  state,  they  have  waived  all  right  to  the 
protection  or  interference  of  their  former  government.  By  assenting, 
expressly  or  tacitly  to  their  naturalization,  the  European  Power  has 
waived  all  political  interest  in  or  for  the  colonists.  The  issue,  then, 
would  be  simply  one  of  high-handed  interference  with  the  internal 
affairs  of  a  friendly  state,  a  flagrant  breach  of  the  legal  rights  of  that 
state,  and  an  act  that  the  United  States  would  be  legally  justified  in 
intervening  to  oppose.^^ 

The  Monroe  Policy,  then,  squares  with  the  legal  rights  of  other  na- 
tions, so  far  as  the  first  two  grounds  of  intervention  are  concerned. 
We  are  legally  correct  in  defending  the  Monroe  Policy  by  opposing 

**  ''Respecting  this  so-caUed  right  of  conquest,  it  would  seem  that  modem  inter- 
national law  neither  denies  nor  affirms."    Hershey,  p.  181,  note  8. 

^  It  is  an  interference  with  that  nation's  sovereignty,  which  is  illegal,  as  already 
dted  in  Chapter  I. 

*^  ''Intervention  may  be  said  to  be  legally  justifiable  *  *  *  to  prevent  or 
terminate  an  illegal  intervention  on  the  part  of  another  State/'    Hershey,  p.  150. 
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intervention  undertaken  on  such  grounds.  We  may  also  conclude  that 
the  intervention  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  rebellion  against  a  friendly 
State  would  be  as  wrong  morally  as  it  would  be  improper  legally.  The 
so-called  right  of  conquest,  moreover,  .which  has  no  legal  existence, 
morally  is  but  the  assertion  of  the  right  of  the  strong  as  against  the 
weak,  and  as  such  is  indefensible.  Unless  conquest  is  undertaken  as  a 
punishment  for  corresponding  violations  of  international  right  by  the 
weaker  Power,  and  unless  such  violations  are  sufficiently  flagrant  to 
forfeit  legal  rights  and  defy  international  morality  and  justice,  we  have 
a  moral  right,  indeed  in  this  hemisphere  a  moral  obligaticm,  to  resist 
intervention  for  conquest.  The  disregard  of  international  obligaticms, 
however,  presents  a  new  and  more  complex  problem,  and  it  is  here  that 
the  necessity  for  prevention  or  enforcement  appears. 

What  are  the  acts  of  an  American  republic  that  would  justify  military 
intervention  by  a  European  Power?  In  the  past  they  have  assumed 
three  forms:  (1)  denial  of  justice  to  foreign  nationals  within  its  territory 
in  cases  of  torts  committed  upon  them;  (2)  refusal  of  effective  legal  re- 
dress in  its  courts  for  the  private  contract  claims  of  foreign  nationals 
against  its  citizens;  (3)  non-payment  of  its  public  debts  due  to  dtixens 
or  subjects  of  foreign  Powers.** 

The  Monroe  Policy  does  not  commit  the  United  States  to  oppose 
military  intervention  by  European  Powers  as  a  punishment  for  offenses 
of  this  character.  We  have  repeatedly  asserted  that  such  conflicts  do 
not  concern  the  Monroe  Policy  at  all,  so  long  as  the  intervention  stays 
within  certain  limits.  The  Monroe  Policy  simply  demands  that  such 
intervention  shall  not  result  in  permanent  occupation  of  territory  or  the 
establishment  of  European  political  control  over  the  offending  republic. 
In  interventions  of  this  sort  foreign  nations  have  taken  pains  to  assure 
us  that  they  were  acting  simply  to  punish  the  offending  republic  for  cer- 
tain definite  acts,  and  that  permanent  occupation  or  political  control  was 
not  contemplated.*' 

What  brings  these  interventions  within  the  scope  of  the  Monroe  Policy 
is  the  danger  that  they  will  result  in  permanent  occupation  of  territory 


*'  For  discussion  and  citation  of  cases  on  Claims,  see  Moore's  Digest,  sees.  986 
el  seq. 

"  This  is  true  without  exception.    See  Moore's  Digest,  sees.  927-969. 
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or  the  establishment  of  political  control  by  European  nations.^^  The 
danger  is  increased  by  the  possibility  that  in  extreme  cases,  according 
to  the  accepted  standards  of  international  law  and  international  ethics, 
permanent  occupation  might  be  justified  and  even  necessary.  For 
example,  in  a  future  case  of  intervention  against  a  republic  which  may 
have  been  a  constant  source  of  trouble,  an  exasperated  European  Power 
might  claim  that  the  republic  had  forfeited  its  legal  right  to  freedom  from 
foreign  control  and  interference,  and  its  moral  right  to  independent 
existence.  Were  there  no  Monroe  Policy,  the  prevailing  standards  of 
international  morality  might  not  condemn  that  attitude.  It  would  be 
clearly  unjust  to  other  nations  to  insist  that  a  government  which  shows 
incapacity  to  maintain  its  obligations  should  continue  its  course  un- 
checked.** 

If  we  continue  to  admit  the  right  of  European  Powers  to  intervene  to 
punish  American  republics  for  iUegal  or  immoral  acts,  conditions  may 
arise  under  which  permanent  occupation  of  territory  or  poUtical  control 
will  be  the  only  means  of  effective  punishment. 

The  question  is,  therefore,  whether  the  Monroe  Policjr  should  be 
"enforced" — ^whether  we  should  so  act  as  to  prevent  acts  by  American 
nations  that  would  justify  intervention  resulting  in  political  control. 
Certain  doctrines  have  emanated  from  South  America,  where  "enforce- 
ment" is  naturally  regarded  with  suspicion  and  distrust,  advocating 
the  extension  of  the  rule  of  non-intervention  to  cases  of  claims.  Dr. 
Calvo,  the  Argentinian  publicist  and  diplomat,  in  his  work  on  interna- 
tional law  published  in  1868,  took  the  ground  that  neither  diplomatic 
nor  armed  intervention  should  be  recognized  as  legitunate  methods  for 

^  As  in  the  case  of  France  in  Mexico  1863-05.    Moore's  Digest,  sec.  957. 

**  Sovereignty  is  limited  by:  ''The  rules,  principles  and  customs  of  international 
law.  For  a  violation  of  those  rules,  which  are  binding  upon  all  nations,  a  state  is 
internationally  responsible."  Hershey,  p.  100.  Dr.  Hershey  says  elsewhere  that  the 
right  of  sovereignty  is  relative,  depending  upon  the  circumstances.  In  the  most  severe 
cases  it  would  seem  that  extinction  of  the  sovereignty  that  fails  to  perform  its  inter- 
national obligations  is  defensible. 

Roosevelt,  Message  of  1904:  "It  is  a  mere  truism  to  say  that  every  nation,  whether 
in  America  or  elsewhere,  that  desires  to  maintain  its  freedom,  its  independence,  must 
ultimately  realize  that  the  right  of  such  independence  cannot  be  separated  from  the 
responsibility  of  making  good  use  of  it."  Moore's  Digest,  sec.  968.  See  Message  of 
1905,  Moore's  Digest,  sec.  962. 
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coUecting  private  claims  based  upon  contract  or  torts.  Under  the  name 
of  the  Calvo  Doctrine,  this  idea  has  become  very  popular  with  certain 
South  American  republics,  and  it  has  long  been  urged  that  the  United 
States  should  give  its  sanction  to  the  principle  and  act  in  accordance 
with  it.^  In  1902,  when  the  allied  fleets  were  blockading  the  ports  of 
Venezuela  to  force  the  payment  of  the  public  obligations  of  that  re- 
public, Dr.  Luis  Drago,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  Argentina,  urged 
that  the  United  States  act  with  the  Argentine  Republic  upon  the  basis 
that  the  principles  of  international  law  do  not  justify  one  nation  in 
exacting  by  force  of  arms  the  payment  by  another  nation  of  public 
debts  due  to  citizens  of  the  former.^^  This  has  become  known  as  the 
Drago  Doctrine. 

The  advocates  of  these  doctrines  would  solve  the  difficulty  by  denying 
the  right  of  intervention  for  the  collection  of  debts,  public  or  private,  or 
of  damages  for  torts  committed  upon  citizens  of  the  intervening  Power. 
If  these  doctrines  were  generally  accepted  as  international  law,  certainly 
there  would  be  no  need  for  enforcement,  and  very  little  chance  for  jus- 
tifiable intervention  by  any  European  Power.  But  the  difficulty  with 
our  acting  upon  these  principles  is  that  they  have  not  been  so  accepted.^ 
We  should  be  guilty  of  "international  impertinence"  indeed,  were  we  to 
take  a  position  that  departs  so  radically  from  the  generally  accepted 
rules  governing  intervention. 

Neither  is  it  sufficient  to  insist  upon  arbitration  after  the  point  has 
been  reached  at  which  intervention  is  legally  justified.  Arbitral  boards, 
being  human,  are  not  a  certain  means  of  obtaining  a  just  deci^on. 
Moreover,  an  arbitration  by  its  very  nature  would  be  confined  to  an 
examination  of  the  justice  or  injustice  of  the  claims  themselves,  and  a 
decision  that  they  were  just  would  not  change  the  means  of  enforcing 
those  claims  and  collecting  the  award.  If  the  republics  concerned  were 
still  unwilling  or  unable  to  pay  the  award,  the  result  might  be  occupation 

*•  See  Calvo's  work,  Vol.  3,  sec.  1280  et  aeq. 

"  Dec.  29,  1902.    Text  of  the  note  is  cited  in  Moore's  Digest,  sec.  967. 

^  See  Hershey's  Essentials  and  Moore's  Digest  as  to  justifiable  grounds  for  inter- 
vention. The  Porter  Resolution  (see  infra,  note  66)  was  not  considered  as  an  adop- 
tion of  the  ideas  of  these  doctrines,  inasmuch  as  the  provisos  reduced  it  simi^  to  a 
rule  requiring  arbitration  first.  The  Porter  Resolution  was  unsatisfactory  to  Dr. 
Drago  himself,  and  he  opposed  its  ratification. 
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of  customs-houses  or  even  the  occupation  of  territory  to  compel  payment, 
just  as  if  no  arbitration  had  taken  place.^^  In  the  last  analysis,  while 
arbitration  is  a  fairly  good  means  of  settling  the  question  of  the  justice 
of  a  dispute,  it  is  in  no  sense  a  means  of  preventing  such  disputes,  and 
we  have  seen  that  it  is  dangerous  to  us  to  permit  conditions  under  which 
such  disputes  can  arise. 

We  cannot  escape  the  conclusion,  therefore,  that  the  only  safe  policy 
for  the  United  States  to  pursue  is  not  alone  to  assert  the  Monroe  Policy, 
but  to  enforce  it;  not  alone  to  resist  European  aggression,  but  whenever 
possible  to  eliminate  the  conditions  that  would  invite  European  aggres- 
sion and  control.  As  President  Roosevelt  said  in  his  message  of  1905: 
''It  is  incompatible  with  international  equity  for  the  United  States  to 
refuse  to  allow  other  Powers  to  take  the  only  means  at  their  disposal  of 
satisfying  the  claims  of  their  creditors,  and  yet  to  refuse  itself  to  take 
any  such  steps."  ^ 

The  necessity  of  some  form  of  prevention  or  enforcement  was  recog- 
nized by  this  government  as  early  as  1850.  In  this  year  the  United  States 
joined  with  Great  Britain  and  France  to  bring  to  an  end  a  bloody  strug- 

**  Roosevelt,  Message  of  1905: ''  As  a  method  of  solution  of  the  complicated  problem 
arbitration  has  become  nugatory  inasmuch  as  in  the  condition  of  its  finances  an  award 
against  the  republic  is  worthless  unless  its  payment  is  secured  by  the  pledge  of  at 
least  some  portion  of  the  customs  revenues.  This  pledge  is  ineffectual  without  ac- 
tual delivery  over  of  the  customs-houses    *    *     *"    Moore's  Digest,  sec.  965. 

Lord  Salisbury,  Note  to  the  British  Ambassador  at  Washington  in  1895:  '*  *  *  * 
but  it  is  not  free  from  defects  which  often  operate  as  a  serious  drawback  on  its  value. 
It  is  not  always  easy  to  find  an  arbitrator  who  ♦  *  *  is  wholly  free  from  bias, 
and  the  task  of  insuring  compliance  with  the  award  is  not  exempt  from  difficulty." 
Moore's  Digest,  sec.  966. 

^ Cited  in  Moore's  Digest,  sec.  962.  See  also  message  of  1904:  ''In  the  western 
hemisphere  the  adherence  of  the  United  States  to  the  Monroe  Doctrine  may  force 
the  United  States,  however  reluctantly,  in  flagrant  cases  of  such  wrongdoing  or 
impotence,  to  the  exercise  of  an  international  police  power."  Moore's  Digest,  sec. 
968. 

Premier  Balfour  in  a  speech  at  Liverpool,  Feb.  1903:  "It  would  be  a  great  gain  to 
dviUzation  if  the  United  States  were  more  actively  to  interest  itself  in  making  ar- 
rangements by  which  these  constantly  recurring  difficulties  between  European 
Powers  and  certain  states  in  South  America  could  be  avoided."  Lord  Salisbury  in 
note  already  cited:  ''The  United  States  have  a  right,  like  any  other  nation,  to  inter- 
fere in  any  controversy  by  which  their  own  interests  are  affected,  and  they  are  the 
judge  whether  those  interests  are  touched  and  in  what  measure  they  should  be  sus- 
tained."   Moore's  Digest,  sec.  966. 
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gle  between  Hayti  and  San  Domingo.  In  his  instructions  to  Mr.  Walsh, 
the  American  representative  for  the  purpose,  Secretary  Webster  gave 
as  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  endeavor  the  fact  that  the  French  Govern- 
ment had  claims  against  Hayti  that  could  not  be  satisfied  unless  peace 
was  restored.  A  desire  was  shown  to  prevftuB  circumstances  from  arising 
under  which  an  American  state  would  be  unable  to  pay  its  claims.*^ 

President  Buchanan  in  his  message  to  Congress  of  1860  advocated 
intervention  by  the  United  States  against  the  Miramon  Government  in 
Mexico,  in  order  to  prevent  a  European  intervention,  which,  it  was 
feared,  might  endanger  Mexican  independence.  Congress  did  not  follow 
the  President's  suggestion,  being  so  absorbed  in  more  engrossing  domes- 
tic problems  that  the  interests  of  the  United  States  abroad  did  not 
receive  much  consideration.  The  intervention  of  Great  Britain,  France 
and  Spain  actually  occurred,  and  as  had  been  feared,  soon  assumed  a 
.political  form,  in  the  setting  up  of  the  Mexican  Empire  under  the  protec- 
tion of  France.** 

In  1880-81,  when  Venezuela  was  threatened  with  a  French  interven- 
tion to  force  payment  of  overdue  claims,  Venezuela  requested  the  United 
States  to  act  as  receiver  of  the  Venezuelan  customs,  and  the  United 
States  agreed.  It  was  impossible  for  the  United  States  to  settle  the 
question  of  the  priority  of  the  French  claims  over  others,  and  the  project 
was  dropped.  Conditions  became  steadily  worse  until  the  joint  inter- 
vention of  1902.^ 

The  reason  that  enforcement  was  not  adopted  as  the  consistent  policy 
of  the  government  was  probably  the  fact  that,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Mexican  cases  of  1859-65,*^  in  which  the  United  States,  by  reason  of  an 
overwhelming  military  force,  was  able  to  maintain  the  Monroe  Policy 
without  enforcement,  military  interventions  for  the  purpose  of  forcing 
payment  of  claims  were  infrequent  and  unimportant.  With  the  growing 
importance  of  Latin  America,  the  increasing  intercourse  between  Latin 
America  and  other  nations,  and  the  growing  territorial  and  colonizing 
ambitions  of  European  Powers,  however,  it  soon  became  important  that 

•^  Moore'8  Digest,  sec.  960. 

**  Moore's  EMgest,  sec.  956. 

**  Moore's  Digest,  sees.  967  and  995. 

**  Moore's  Digest,  sees.  955  and  956. 
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some  measure  of  enforcement  should  be  carried  out.  The  emergence  of 
the  United  States  from  her  diplomatic  isolation  and  her  growing  influence 
and  importance  as  a  world  Power  after  the  Spanish  War  of  1898  forced 
upon  the  United  States  the  necessity  for  formulating  a  more  consistent 
policy  of  enforcement. 

President  Roosevelt  actively  embarked  upon  such  a  policy,  and  the 
emphasis  which  he  gave  to  enforcement  has  led  French  writers  on  the 
Monroe  Policy  to  speak  of  enforcement  as  the  Roosevelt  Doctrine.  The 
most  striking  example  of  enforcement  during  his  administration  was  the 
Dominican  protocol  of  1905,  in  which,  by  arrangement  with  the  Domin- 
ican Government,  the  United  States  undertook  to  collect  and  disburse  to 
foreign  creditors  the  customs  receipts  of  the  republic.  In  his  message  to 
Congress  at  the  time  President  Roosevelt  said:  ''This  protocol  affords  a 
practical  test  of  the  efficiency  of  the  United  States  Government  in 
maintaining  the  Monroe  Doctrine."**  The  results  have  abundantly 
justified  the  action  of  the  President.  The  arrangement  has  added  to  the 
stability  of  the  Dominican  Government,  has  greatly  reduced  internal 
disorder,  and  has  put  the  finances  on  a  firm  basis. 

Along  with  prevention,  however,  should  go  the  demand  for  arbitration 
of  the  difficulties  in  accord  with  the  Porter  Resolution,  if  they  occur  in 
spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  United  States  to  prevent  them.  Whatever  the 
defects  of  arbitration  may  be,  the  United  States  would  not  be  justified  in 
allowing  intervention  by  force  to  occur  without  insisting  that  the  Porter 
Resolution  should  be  followed.^  This  is  necessary,  partly  to  eliminate 
fraudulent  and  unjust  claims  and  partly  to  give  time  for  the  intervening 
Power  to  consider  its  action  more  calmly  and  for  the  republic  involved 
to  come  to  reasonable  terms  without  being  forced  to  do  so.  Prevention 
and  arbitration,  therefore,  in  the  light  of  past  history  and  future  prob- 

**  See  text  of  message  and  other  data  in  Moore's  Digest,  sec.  962.  The  recent 
attitude  of  the  United  States  toward  Haiti  is  a  case  in  point. 

**  The  Porter  Resolution  adopted  by  the  Hague  Conference  of  1907  and  ratified  by 
most  of  the  important  Powers  reads:  ''The  Contracting  Powers  agree  not  to  have 
recourse  to  armed  force  for  the  recovery  of  contract  debts  claimed  from  the  govern- 
ment of  one  country  by  the  government  of  another  country  as  being  due  to  its  na- 
tionals. This  undertaking  is,  however,  not  applicable  when  the  debtor  state  refuses 
or  neglects  to  reply  to  an  offer  of  arbitration,  or,  after  accepting  the  offer,  renders  a 
campromia  impossible,  or  after  the  arbitration,  fails  to  submit  to  the  award.;' 
2  H.  C.  (1907)  Art.  I. 
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abilities,  are  the  conditions  that  will  make  the  Monroe  Polipy  square 
with  the  legal  and  moral  rights  of  other  nations,  and  in  so  doing  will 
reduce  the  danger  to  Latin  America  and  to  the  United  States  of  any 
attempt  to  break  it  down. 

It  is  impossible  to  lay  down  a  general  rule  for  the  forms  that  enforce- 
ment should  take.  Our  action  in  any  particular  case  must  be  determined 
by  our  honor  and  interests  in  that  case  alone.  It  is  certain,  however, 
that  the  United  States  should  set  about  the  task  in  a  spirit  of  fraternity 
and  altruism,  and  that  the  interference  with  the  governments  of  Latin 
America  should  be  as  slight  as  safety  to  ourselves  and  to  them  may  per- 
mit. President  Roosevelt's  attitude  was  clearly  expressed  in  a  message 
to  Congress  when  he  said: 

We  would  interfere  with  them  only  in  the  last  resort  and  then  only 
if  it  became  evident  that  inability  or  unwillingness  to  do  justice  at  home 
and  abroad  had  violated  the  rights  of  the  United  States  or  had  invited 
foreign  aggression  to  the  detriment  of  the  entire  body  of  American  na- 
tions.*^ 

It  cannot  be  made  too  clear  that  enforcement  is  absolutely  unneces- 
sary in  the  case  of  such  nations  as  Argentina,  Brazil  and  Chile,  which 
together  make  up  two-thirds  of  the  territory  of  South  America.  It  is  a 
commonplace  to  assert  that  these  nations  have  passed  out  of  the  un- 
stable, uncertain  stage  of  national  beginnings,  and  with  their  incom- 
parable material  resources  and  the  statesmanlike  qualities  of  their 
leaders,  stand  on  a  plane  scarcely  inferior  to  our  own.  Mr.  Roosevelt 
recognizes  this  when  he  says: 

The  great  and  prosperous  civilized  commonwealths  such  as  the 
Argentine,  Brazil  and  Chile,  in  the  southern  half  of  South  America,  have 
advanced  so  far  that  they  no  longer  stand  in  any  position  of  tutelage 
toward  the  United  States.  They  occupy  toward  us  precisely  the  posi- 
tion that  Canada  occupies.^ 

Enforcement  has  been  rarely  necessary  and  bids  fair  to  become  less  so  in 
the  future  in  other  states  of  South  America  south  of  the  Caribbean. 
These  states  are  making  steady  and  definite  progress  toward  political 
stability. 

\  "  Message  of  1904.    Moore's  Digest,  sec.  968. 
-  ••  Outlook,  105:747. 
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The  countries  bordering  upon  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  in  the  West 
Indies,  however,  present  a  difficult  problem,  and,  unfortunately,  at  the 
same  time,  it  is  apparent  that  our  immediate  interests  are  more  directly 
concerned  in  the  Caribbean  region  than  in  the  regions  farther  south. 
It  is  here  that  the  state  of  the  public  debts  occasions  the  most  anxious 
concern  on  our  part  for  their  welfare.  It  is  here  that  it  is  most  frequently 
alleged  that  foreigners  are  mistreated  and  refused  effective  legal  redress. 
It  is  here  that  a  plausible  case  for  foreign  intervention  resulting  in 
political  control  could  most  easily  be  made.*'  The  necessity  for  a  policy 
of  enforcement  is  practically  confined  to  the  Caribbean  region. 

By  carrying  out  a  careful  policy  of  enforcement,  then,  the  United 
States  is  acting  with  a  clear  case  in  law  and  ethics  in  upholding  the 
Monroe  Policy  upon  every  occasion.  The  United  States  assumes  a  more 
dignified  attitude,  and  maintains  her  policy  on  a  distinctly  higher  plane. 
The  policy  which  the  United  States  finds  absolutely  necessary  for  her 
peace  and  safety  has  become  a  policy  not  indeed  international  law,  but 
a  policy  not  repugnant  to  its  principles,  as  it  might  be  were  no  means  of 
enforcement  undertaken.  If  change  is  necessary  in  the  enforcement 
of  the  Monroe  Policy,  it  must  be  in  the  direction  of  more  tactful 
or  more  vigorous  methods  of  procedure.  At  all  events,  the  Monroe 
Policy,  enforcement  and  all,  must  be  maintained. 

There  has  been  much  agitation,  particularly  since  the  mediation  of 
Argentina,  Brazil  and  Chile  in  the  Mexican  difficulty,  for  a  Pan-American 
Policy.  Advocates  of  that  policy  desire  that  the  republics  of  South  and 
Central  America,  or  at  least  the  ABC  Powers,  should  join  with  the 
United  States  on  equal  terms  for  the  enforcement  and  maintenance  of 
the  Monroe  Policy.^®  Although  these  proposals  are  usually  nebulous 
and  indefinite,  within  certain  well-defined  limits  such  a  policy  would  be 
of  distinct  advantage.    If  the  United  States  were  to  adopt  the  practice 

^  Dr.  Hershey,  in  disciLSBing  the  rule  of  non-intervention  (p.  154),  says  that  it  is 
limited  to  nations  possessing  a  certain  degree  of  stability  and  order.  "  Whether  such 
states  as  those  of  Central  America,  with  all  their  boasted  sovereignty,  are  capable  of 
affording  such  a  degree  of  order  and  protection,  is,  to  say  the  least,  very  doubtful.'* 

^®  This  subject  is  very  fully  treated  in  the  Annals  for  July,  1914.  Mr.  Taft  ap- 
proves the  general  principle.  Independent,  7^:542.  See  also  the  report  of  the  Clark 
University  Conference,  summarized  by  President  Blakeslee  in  No.  Am.  R.,  198 '119 j 
and  in  the  Outlook,  106  a  Aid. 
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of  inviting  the  cooperation  of  Argentina,  Brazil  and  Chile  in  eases  €i 
protest  and  intervention  in  Latin  America,  the  moral  effect  would  be 
excellent.  Such  a  practice  would  allay  the  increasing  suspicion  and  dis- 
trust with  which  acts  of  enforcement  by  the  United  States  alone  are  re- 
garded in  Latin  America.  By  including  as  enforcing  Powers  republics  of 
kindred  race,  language  and  institutions,  it  would  make  protest  more 
effective  and  intervention  less  necessary.  It  would  help  to  produce  a 
spirit  of  cordial  Pan- Americanism  that  would  not  only  benefit  us  polit- 
ically but  would  increase  the  opportunities  for  our  commerce.  It  would 
remove  from  the  Monroe  Policy  any  suspicion  of  territorial  aggrandize- 
ment, and  cause  it  to  be  regarded  as  what  it  is,  simply  a  defensive  policy 
in  the  interests  both  of  Latin  America  and  of  the  United  States.  The 
Monroe  Policy  would  cease  to  be  unilateral,  and  would  acquire  a  con- 
tinental importance  and  sanction.  As  Elx-Secretary  Olney  said  in  a 
recent  address: 

That  an  American  concert  of  purely  American  states  would  *  *  * 
tend  to  prevent  wars  between  states  as  well  as  insurrections  and  revolu- 
tions within  states  *  *  *  and  that  the  United  States  as  a  leading 
member  of  the  concert  might  be  counted  upon  as  an  agency  for  good 
even  more  potent  than  if  acting  in  the  invidious  rdle  of  sole  and  supreme 
dictator,  seem  to  be  tolerably  sure  results.^^ 

It  must  be  emphasized,  however,  that  the  United  States  must  never 
put  herself  in  a  position  in  which  she  will  be  unable  to  declare  or  enforce 
the  Monroe  Policy  by  herself,  in  case  other  American  Powers  should  re- 
fuse to  act  with  her  in  a  case  in  which  her  interests  are  involved.  Prof. 
Leo  S.  Rowe  advocates  a  Pan-American  enforcement,  "provided,  that 
in  making  it  Pan-American,  we  do  not  relinquish  the  right  to  maintain  it 
independent  of  the  will  of  any  one  of  the  other  Powers  of  the  American 
continent."  ^* 

With  this  limitation,  Pan-American  enforcement  would  be  an  un- 
qualified blessing,  and  present  circumstances  seem  to  point  toward  some 
form  of  it  in  the  not  far  distant  future.  Pan-American  enforcement  will 
\hi  the  capstone  to  the  edifice  erected  by  the  United  States  through  long 

"  Annalu,  S4''S\.  Ab  to  precedents  for  joint  action,  the  United  States  and  Mexico 
intervened  jointly  in  Central  America  in  1907,  and  the  United  States,  Argentina  and 
Braxil  mediated  between  Peru,  Ecuador  and  Chile  in  1911. 

"  Proc.  Am.  Soc.  Int.  Law,  1914,  p.  131. 
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years  of  patient  labor.    It  will  realize  the  ardent  hopes  and  prophecies 
of  Bolivar  the  Liberator  when  he  said: 

Would  to  God  that  some  day  we  may  be  f ortmiate  enough  to  establish 
an  august  congress  of  representatives  of  the  republics,  kingdoms  and 
empires  of  America  *  *  *  An  assembly  of  this  kind  may  possibly 
be  held  at  some  future  time  *  *  *  The  will  of  God  has  not  sepa- 
rated these  nations  without  a  purpose,  by  the  immensity  of  two  oceans 
from  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Robert  D.  Armstrong. 
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EDITORIAL  COMMENT 

THE  RIGHT  OF  PRIZE   AND   NEUTRAL  ATTITUDE  TOWARD  ADMISSION 

OF   PRIZES 

The  presence  in  American  jurisdiction  of  the  Appam,  an  English  vessel 
captured  by  a  German  cruiser,  suggests  some  remarks  upon  the  right  to 
make  prize,  the  method  of  determining  the  title  thereto,  and  the  practice 
of  nations  in  allowing  or  prohibiting  prizes,  accom[)anied  or  unaccom- 
panied by  the  capturing  vessel,  to  enter  and  to  remain  in  neutral  ports. 
In  the  first  place,  public  armed  vessels  of  the  enemy  upon  the  high 
seas  are  subject  to  capture,  and  title  passes  from  government  to  govern- 
ment without  the  need  of  a  decision  of  a  prize  court,  unless  the  individual 
captors  are  by  the  law  of  their  country  entitled  to  a  share  in  the  spoils, 
104 
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called  ''prize  money/'  in  which  case,  the  decision  of  a  prize  court  is 
necessary  to  apportion  the  shares  due  to  the  captors. 

In  the  next  place,  private  property  of  the  enemy  upon  the  high  seas 
is  by  the  laws  of  war  subject  to  capture,  although  there  has  been  for 
more  than  a  century  past  a  determined  effort  made  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  to  secure  the  immunity  from  capture  of  unoffending  pri- 
vate property  of  the  enemy  upon  the  high  seas.  As,  therefore,  accord- 
ing to  the  practice  of  nations  it  is  legal  to  capture  private  property  of 
the  enemy  upon  the  high  seas,  it  would  seem  that  capture  vests  title  in 
the  captor  and  that  judicial  proceedings  in  such  a  case  are  only  insti- 
tuted by  the  government  of  the  captor  in  order  to  determine  whether 
the  circumstances  of  the  case  justify  capture,  and  if  there  be  municipal 
statute  or  practice  granting  the  individual  captors  a  share  of  the  prize 
money,  to  apportion  the  shares  to  which  each  person  taking  part  in  the 
capture  is  entitled. 

An  exception  to  the  right  of  capturing  enemy  private  property  exists 
in  the  case  of  ships  engaged  on  a  scientific  mission,  employed  for  philan- 
thropic and  merciful  purposes,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Red  Cross,  and  ships 
engaged  in  inshore  fishing. 

The  presence  of  neutral  interests  in  ships  belonging  to  or  sailing  under 
the  flag  of  the  enemy,  or  the  presence  of  neutral  cargo  upon  enemy 
ships,  which  cargo  is  by  the  Declaration  of  Paris  exempt  from  capture, 
renders  it  highly  desirable  that  the  validity  of  the  capture  of  enemy 
merchant  vessels  be  determined  by  a  prize  court,  and  in  the  interest  of 
neutrals,  rather  than  of  belligerents,  this  has  become  the  settled  practice 
of  nations. 

Finally,  a  neutral  ship  may  be  engaged  in  what  is  called  unneutral 
service;  or  it  may  be  an  ordinary  merchant  vessel  carrying  contraband. 
In  certain  cases  of  this  kind,  the  vessel  may  be  seized,  passed  upon  by  a 
prize  court,  and  condemned.  In  this  last  case,  however,  the  neutral 
clearly  has  a  right  to  have  the  regularity  of  the  capture  passed  upon  in 
a  judicial  decision,  because  if  force  be  a  measure  of  title  between  bellig- 
erents, law  determines  the  relations  of  belligerent  and  neutral. 

A  quotation  from  Hall's  International  Law  will  make  this  subject 
clear.    Thus  Mr.  Hall  says: 

As  the  property  in  an  enemy's  vessel  and  cargo  is  vested  in  the  state  to  which  the 
captor  belongs  so  soon  as  an  effectual  seizure  has  been  made,  they  may  in  strictness 
be  disposed  of  by  him  as  the  agent  of  his  state  in  whatever  manner  he  chooses.  So 
long  as  they  were  clearly  the  property  of  the  enemy  at  the  time  of  capture,  it  is  im- 
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material  from  the  point  of  view  of  interaational  law  whether  the  captor  BBuds  them 
home  for  sale,  or  destroys  them,  or  releases  them  upon  ransom.  But  as  the  property 
of  belligerents  is  often  much  mixed  up  with  that  c^  neutrals,  it  is  the  univenal  prac- 
tice for  the  former  to  guard  the  intefests  of  the  latter,  by  requiring  captors  as  a  general 
rule  to  bring  their  prices  into  port  for  adjudication  by  a  tribunal  competent  to  decide 
whether  the  captured  vessel  and  its  cargo  are  in  fact  wholly,  or  <mly  in  part»  the 
property  of  the  enemy.  And  though  the  ri|^t  of  a  belligerent  to  the  free  disposal  oC 
enemy  property  taken  by  him  is  in  no  way  touched  by  the  existence  of  the  practice^ 
it  is  not  usual  to  permit  captors  to  destroy  or  ransom  prises,  however  undoubted 
may  be  their  ownership,  except  when  their  retention  is  difficult  or  inconvenient.  ^ 

It  has  been  thought  advisable  to  quote  these  passages  from  Hall's 
treatise  as  the  statements  on  these  questions  are  confusing^  and  as  state- 
ments of  a  conflicting  nature  are  to  be  found  in  the  reports. 

Perhaps  the  clearest  statement  on  the  question  of  passing  title  is  to 
be  found  in  Commodore  Stewart's  Case  (1  Ct.  Claims,  113),  decided  by 
the  Court  of  Claims  in  1864,,  in  which  the  court  was  very  desirous  to 
hold  that  title  to  the  Levant  passed  to  the  individual  captors  upon  its 
capture  by  the  frigate  Constitution,  then  under  the  command  of  Captain 
Stewart.  Captain  Stewart  on  the  20th  day  of  Februaiy,  1815,  sighted, 
chased,  and  captured  the  Cyane  and  Levant,  two  British  men-of-war. 
Followed  by  a  superior  British  squadron,  he  sought  to  carry  his  prises 
to  the  United  States,  but  the  Levant,  unable  to  keep  up  with  the  Conr- 
stiiution,  took  refuge  in  Portuguese  waters,  where,  notwithstanding 
Portugal  was  neutral,  the  Levant  was  captured  by  the  British  squadron 
without  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  Portugal  to  hinder  such  an  unlawful 
act,  or  even  a  remonstrance,  The  loss  of  the  prize  rankled  in  the  breast 
of  Captain  Stewart,  and,  insisting  that  the  failure  of  the  United  States 
to  secure  satisfaction  against  Portugal  for  permitting  this  violation  of 
its  neutrality  by  virtue  whereof  Stewart  lost  the  prize,  he  brought  suit 
in  the  Court  of  Claims  against  the  United  States  in  order  to  recover 
damages  for  the  failure  of  the  United  States  to  prosecute  and  to  enforce 
its  right  against  Portugal.  In  considering  the  effect  of  capture  upon 
title  to  the  captured  vessel,  Chief  Justice  Casey,  speaking  for  the  court, 
said: 

Attention  for  a  moment  to  the  foundation  and  origin  of  the  right  of  the  individual 
to  the  captured  property  will  assist  us  in  the  solution  of  this  question.  That  right 
is  acquired  not  in  virtue  of  the  seizure  of  it  as  enemies'  property,  but  by  grant  of  the 
sovereign  whose  commission  the  captor  bears.    Judge  Story  says:  "It  is  now  dear 

>  Hall,  6th  ed.,  pp.  451-2. 
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that  all  captures  in  war  inure  to  the  soverdgn,  and  can  become  private  property 
only  by  his  grant."    (The  Emulous,  1  Gall.,  569;  11  East.,  619.) 

The  right  to-all  captures  from  the  earliest  times  has  vested  primarily  in  the  sov- 
ereign, and  no  individual  can  have  any  interest  in  a  prize,  whether  made  by  a  public 
or  private  armed  vessel,  except  that  which  he  received  from  the  bounty  of  the  State. 
(Law  of  Maritime  Warfare,  p.  374;  Valin,  Com.  II,  235;  Bynk.,  cap.  17;  Sir  L.  Jen- 
kins's Work,  p.  714.)  An  interest  in  a  prize  can  only  be  derived  from  the  government. 
(Phillips  on  Insurance,  182,  {  320;  The  Joseph,  1  Gall.,  558;  11  East.,  428.)  It  is  even 
denied  that  the  individual  captors,  prior  to  condemnation,  have  an  insurable  interest 
in  the  captured  property.  (Routh  v.  Thompson,  11  East.,  432;  Devause  v,  Steele, 
6  Bingh.  N.  C,  370;  Luccna  v.  Crawford,  3  B.  A  P.,  75;  5  Urid.,  323;  Crawford  v. 
Hunter,  8  T.  Rep.,  13.) 

The  principle  applicable  to  this  case  to  be  extracted  from  the  authorities  cited  is, 
that  by  the  capture  of  this  ship  the  property  to  it  vested  in  the  United  States,  and 
whatever  right  to  or  title  in  it  the  claimants  acquired  must  be  derived  from  their  sov- 
ereign authority.' 

Chief  Justice  Casey  then  went  on  to  quote  a  portion  of  the  opinion 
of  Sir  William  Scott  in  the  case  of  The  Elsebe  (5  C.  Rob.  173),  holding 
that  capture  vests  property  in  the  crown  and  that  individual  captors 
only  obtain  an  interest  by  a  local  municipal  statute  or  practice,  and  are 
vested  with  that  interest  by  the  decision  of  a  prize  court.  The  Chief 
Justice  then  said: 

If  these  principles  are  sound,  and  we  think  they  are  sustiuned  by  the  strongest 
reasons  and  the  highest  authorities,  it  must  follow  that  this  suit  cannot  be  main- 
tained by  this  claimant,  for  want  of  title  to  and  interest  in  the  subject-matter  in 
respect  of  which  the  claim  is  made. 

By  the  seizure  of  the  ships  they  acquired  a  right  to  carry  them  into  a  port  of  this 
country  for  adjudication.  It  is  the  condemnation  under  the  act  which  gives  the  in- 
terest, and  not  the  seizure.  The  capture  vests  it  in  the  United  States — the  condemn- 
ation in  the  captors. 

Next,  as  to  the  attitude  of  neutral  nations  concerning  the  admission 
of  enemy  prizes  to  their  ports.  The  capture  of  an  enemy  merchant  ship 
by  a  belligerent  man-of-war  or  privateer  vests  possession  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  captor  because  such  vessels  are  authorized  by  their  commis- 
sions to  make  captures.  The  prize  is  therefore  public  property  in  the 
possession  of  the  capturing  vessel,  and  if  the  man-of-war  or  privateer 
should  enter  a  neutral  port  with  its  prize,  it  would  be  treated,  if  permitted 
to  enter,  as  public  property,  and  as  such  exempt  from  local  jurisdiction, 
if  admitted  without  condition,  and  as  long  as  it  was  permitted  to  remain 

*  Stewart  v.  United  States,  1  Ct.  Claims  Reps.,  118. 
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and  by  so  remaining  to  enjoy  the  hospitality  of  the  port.  The  presence, 
however,  of  belligerent  vessels  is  a  menace  to  a  neutral  port,  and  inter- 
national practice  limits  their  stay  and  conduct  during  such  stay.  The 
presence  of  a  public  vessel  with  a  prize  does  not  lessen  but  rather  in- 
creases the  inconvenience.  The  presence  of  a  privateer  with  a  prise 
was  still  more  objectionable  because  the  officers  of  privateers  were  not 
subject  to  military  discipline  and  control;  and  their  misconduct  was  so 
great  and  dishonorable  that  privateering  was  abolished  by  the  Declara- 
tion of  Paris  of  1856. 

But  there  is  an  objection  to  the  presence  of  a  prize  in  a  neutral  port 
accompanied  or  unaccompanied  by  a  vessel  of  war  or  a  privateer.  There 
is  a  danger  that  a  capturing  vessel  sent  into  port  with  a  prize  crew  may 
not  be  able  to  maintain  order,  and  there  is  a  tendency  to  have  the  prize 
unduly  prolong  its  stay,  and  even  have  prize  proceedings  begun  in  the 
home  country  to  condemn  the  prize  and  pass  title  to  the  captons  while  the 
captured  vessel  lies  in  a  neutral  port.  This  is  very  much  like  mitlnng  a 
neutral  port  the  basis  of  hostile  operations,  and  in  any  event  neutnds 
should  not  allow  their  ports  to  be  a  depository  for  the  spoils  of  war. 
There  has  therefore  been  for  generations  a  strong  tendency  to  exclude 
prizes  from  neutral  ports,  even  when  accompanied  by  belligerent  vessels 
of  war  or  privateers.  Thus,  as  far  back  as  1650,  France  issued  the  follow- 
ing declaration: 

And  in  order  to  obviate  frauds  perpetrated  for  the  purpose  of  concealing  illegal 
prizes  and  piracies  which  ruin  commerce,  we  forbid  all  governors  of  towns,  places 
and  castles  under  our  sway  to  allow  any  captains  of  vessels  bearing  a  foreign  com- 
mission who  have  made  prizes  to  remain  in  their  ports  and  roadsteads  more  than 
twenty-four  hours,  unless  they  have  been  forced  to  put  into  port  and  remain  there 
by  stress  of  weather;  and,  further,  on  condition  that  they  do  not  sell  or  leave  there 
any  of  the  goods  taken  by  them,  in  any  way  or  manner  whatsoever.* 

An  ordinance  of  1681  followed,  which  has  been  pretty  generally  followed 
and  which  is  said  to  be  the  origin  of  the  twenty-four  hour  rule  applied 
to  the  stay  of  public  belligerent  vessels  in  neutral  ports.  The  text  of 
this  ordinance  is  as  follows: 

No  vessels  taken  by  captains  bearing  a  foreign  commission  may  remain  more  than 
twenty-four  hours  in  our  ports  and  harbors,  unless  they  are  kept  there  by  stormy 
weather,  or  unless  the  prize  is  taken  from  our  enemies.^ 

'  Ortolan,  Rkgles  intemationales  el  diphmatie  de  la  mer^  V.  2,  p.  304,  note. 
*  Pistoye  &  Duverdy,  TraiU  des  prises  marUimes^  Paris,  1855,  V.  2,  p.  449. 
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By  the  time  of  the  Crimean  War,  the  practice  to  exclude  prizes  was 
becoming  very  general,  subject  to  exceptions  of  a  humanitarian  na- 
ture, as  appears  from  the  following  passage,  quoted  from  Pistoye  and 
Duverdy's  TraiU  des  prises  maritimes  (1855),  Volume  2,  page  452: 

On  the  occasion  of  the  present  war,  the  neutral  powers  with  the  exception  of  one, 
Austria,  went  further  than  the  French  ordinance.  In  effect,  according  to  the  terms 
of  Article  14,  every  belligerent  cruiser  may  at  any  time,  and  whatever  may  be  the 
condition  of  the  sea,  bring  prizes  into  French  ports,  on  condition,  however,  of  not 
remaining  there  more  than  twenty-four  hours.  Now,  most  of  the  neutral  powers 
have  declared  this  year  that  they  will  not  admit  belligerent  privateers  in  their  ports 
except  in  case  of  absolute  necessity;  whence  it  follows  that  privateers  may  not  bring 
their  prizes  into  the  ports  of  these  powers,  even  if  they  remain  only  twenty-four 
hours  (see  ordinance  of  the  Senate  of  Hamburg,  April  26,  1854;  idenit  Lubeck,  Art. 
3;  idem  J  Bremen,  April  28-29,  1854,  Art.  2;  ordinance  of  the  Government  of  Olden- 
burg, April  20,  1854,  in  fine;  declaration  of  the  King  of  Sweden,  April  8,  Art.  9;  dec- 
laration of  the  King  of  Denmark,  April  20,  Art.  4;  ordinance  of  the  Duke  of  Mecklen- 
berg,  April  26,  Art.  1;  law  of  May  5,  1854,  of  Hanover,  Art.  2;  decree  of  the  King  of 
Two  Sicilies  of  May  17;  ordinance  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  June  3,  Art.  2; 
notice  of  the  Belgian  Government,  April  25,  1854;  decision  of  the  King  of  the  Sand- 
wich Islands,  July  17,  1854).  As  for  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  he  has  declared,  in  his 
ordinance  of  May  23,  1854,  that  prizes  made  by  belligerents  would  not  be  admitted 
to  the  ports  of  the  empire,  except  the  port  of  Trieste.  Article  7  allows  the  unloading 
of  foreign  prizes  in  this  port  and  even  their  sale. 

It  will  be  of  interest  brieBy  to  state  the  attitude  of  European  nations 
toward  the  admission  of  prizes  during  the  Civil  War,  the  last  great  mari- 
time war  to  which  the  United  States  was  a  party. 

Great  Britain  announced  on  June  1,  1861,  that  it  intended  to  forbid 
"the  armed  ships,  and  also  the  privateers,  of  both  parties,  from  carrying 
prizes  made  by  them  into  the  ports,  harbours,  roadsteads,  or  waters  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  or  of  any  of  Her  Majesty's  C!olonies  or  possessions 
abroad.''  ^  Later,  on  June  2,  1864,  the  following  additional  instructions 
were  issued: 

1.  If  any  prize  captured  by  a  ship  of  war  of  either  of  the  belligerent  Powers  shall 
be  brought  by  the  captors  within  Her  Majesty's  jurisdiction,  notice  shall  be  given 
by  the  governor  to  the  captors  immediately  to  depart  and  remove  such  prize. 

2.  A  vessel  which  shall  have  been  actually  and  bond  fide  converted  into,  and  used 
as,  a  public  vessel  of  war,  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  a  prize  within  the  meaning  of 
these  rules. 

3.  If  any  prize  shall  be  brought  within  Her  Majesty's  jurisdiction,  through  mere 

*  Bernard,  A  Historical  Account  of  the  Neutrality  of  Great  Britain  during  the 
American  Civil  War  (1870),  pp.  136-137. 
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stKBB  of  weather,  or  other  extreme  and  unavoidable  neeeaaity,  the  gannior  nuijr 
allow  for  her  remoral  such  lime  aa  he  may  conakkr  to  be  neceaaaiy. 

4.  If  any  prue  shall  not  be  removed  at  the  time  prescribed  to  the  captors  by  the 
governor,  the  governor  may  detain  such  piise  until  Her  Majesty's  pleasure  shall  be 
made  known. 

6.  If  any  prise  shall  have  been  captured  by  any  violation  of  the  territory  or  ter- 
ritorial waters  of  Her  Majesty,  the  governor  may  detain  such  imie  until  Her  M^ 
esty's  pleasuTP  shall  be  mode  known.' 

France 
Declaratbn  of  Emperor  Napoleon  HI,  of  June  10,  1861. 

1.  No  VMwl  of  war  or  privateer  of  dther  of  the  belligerents  will  be  pennitted  to 
bring  priiefe  into  our  ports  or  roadsteads  and  to  remain  there  more  than  tweoty-four 
hours,  except  in  case  they  have  been  forced  to  put  into  port. 

2.  No  captured  articlee  can  be  sold  in  our  said  porta  or  roadsteads' 

BELQimi 

Bd^um  has  given  its  adhenon  to  the  principles  lud  down  in  the  Declaration  of 
the  Coogreas  of  Paris  al  April  6,  1S5S.  This  adhesion  was  published,  together  with 
the  aaid  DeoUration  (6th  June,  1866)  in  the  Belgian  Afoniteur  of  June  8, 1856. 

The  commercial  pubhc  is  notified  that  instructions  on  this  subject  have  been  given 
to  thejudicial,  maritime,  and  military  authorities,  warning  them  that  privateers,  under 
whatever  flag  or  commiasion,  or  letters  of  marque,  are  not  to  be  allowed  to  enter  our 
ports  except  in  case  of  imnunent  perils  of  the  sea.  The  aforesaid  authorities  are 
ohaiged,  consequently,  to  keep  a  strict  watch  upon  all  such  privateers  and  tbat 
prises,  and  to  compel  them  to  put  to  sea  again  as  soon  as  practicable.* 

Nktbhrlands 
In  obedience  to  the  King's  orders,  the  Ministers  for  Foreign  Affuis,  of  Juattoe, 
and  of  the  Marine,  present  to  the  knowledge  of  all  whom  it  may  concern,  that  to 
guard  against  probable  difhcul^es  during  the  doubtful  ctHnplicatioDS  in  the  United 
States  of  North  America,  no  privateos  under  any  flog,  or  provided  with  any  com- 
mission or  letters  of  marque,  or  tbdr  prises,  shall  be  admitted  into  our  havens  or 
seaports,  unless  in  case  of  distrees,  and  that  requisite  orders  be  issued  that  undet  any 
circumstances  such  privateers  and  their  prises  be  required  to  go  again  to  sea  as  ^eed* 
ily  as  posnble.* 

Article  3.  It  is  foriiidden  to  vessels  of  war  or  privateers  with  their  priaea,  to  nter 
or  to  remiuB  for  more  than  24  hours  in  the  ports  of  the  mooaidiy,  exoqit  hi  ease  gf 

* Beniaid,  A  HUioricat  Aeemint  i^  the  NmitndUv  ef  Qnat  Britain  \tninj  At 
Americm  CMl  War  (1870),  pp.  140-141. 
'  Ibid.,  p.  144. 
■  Ibid.,  p.  145. 
•  Ibid.,  p.  140. 
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stress  of  weather.  Whenever  this  last  shall  occur,  the  authorities  will  keep  watch 
over  the  vessel,  and  oblige  her  to  go  out  to  sea  as  soon  as  possible  without  permitting 
her  to  take  any  stores  except  those  strictly  necessary  for  the  moment,  but  in  no  case 
arms  nor  supplies  for  war. 

Article  4.  Articles  proceeding  from  prizes  shiiU  not  be  sold  in  the  ports  of  the 
monarchy.  *° 

Portugal 

Article  1.  In  all  the  ports  and  waters  of  this  kingdom,  as  well  on  the  continent 
and  in  the  adjacent  islands  as  in  the  ultramarine  provinces,  Portuguese  subjects  and 
foreigners  are  prohibited  from  fitting  out  vessels  destined  for  privateering. 

Article  2.  In  the  same  ports  and  waters  referred  to  in  the  preceding  article  is,  in 
like  manner,  prohibited  the  entrance  of  privateers  and  of  the  prises  made  by  priva- 
teers, or  by  armed  vessels. 

The  cases  of  overruling  necessity  (Jorce  majeure)  ^  in  which,  according  to  the  law  of 
nations,  hospitality  is  indispensable,  are  excepted  from  this  regulation,  without 
permission,  however,  being  allowed,  in  any  manner,  for  the  sale  of  any  objects  pro- 
ceeding from  prizes.  ^^ 

From  the  actions  of  European  nations  in  the  Crimean  War  and  in  the 
Civil  War,  it  seems  to  be  clear  that  the  attitude  of  neutral  nations  is 
against  the  admission  of  prizes,  except  for  humanitarian  reasons.  Fur- 
ther proof  is  furnished  by  Convention  No.  13  of  the  Second  Hague  Peace 
Conference  of  1907  concerning  the  rights  and  duties  of  neutral  Powers 
in  naval  war.  The  subject  of  the  admission  of  prizes  is  stated  and  regu- 
lated in  the  following  three  articles: 

A  prize  may  only  be  brought  into  a  neutral  port  on  account  of  unseaworthiness, 
stress  of  weather,  or  want  of  fuel  or  provisions. 

It  must  leave  as  soon  as  the  circumstances  which  justified  its  entry  are  at  an  end. 
If  it  does  not,  the  neutral  Power  must  order  it  to  leave  at  once;  should  it  fail  to  obey, 
the  neutral  Power  must  employ  the  means  at  its  disposal  to  release  it  with  its  officers 
and  crew  and  to  intern  the  prize  crew.    (Article  21.) 

A  neutral  Power  must,  similarly,  release  a  prize  brought  into  one  of  its  ports  under 
circumstances  other  than  those  referred  to  in  Article  21.    (Article  22.) 

A  neutral  Power  may  allow  prizes  to  enter  its  ports  and  roadsteads,  whether  under 
convoy  or  not,  when  they  are  brought  there  to  be  sequestrated  pending  the  decision 
of  a  prize  court.    It  may  have  the  prize  taken  to  another  of  its  ports. 

If  the  prize  is  convoyed  by  a  war-ship,  the  prize  crew  may  go  on  board  the  convoy- 
ing ship. 

If  the  prize  is  not  under  convoy,  the  prize  crew  are  left  at  liberty.    (Article  23.) 

This  convention  is  not  cited  as  binding,  because  by  Article  28  thereof, 
"its  provisions  do  not  apply  except  between  contracting  Powers,  and 

^Bernard,  A  Hietorical  Account  of  the  Neutrality  of  Great  Britain  during  the 
American  Civil  War  (1870),  p.  147. 
» Ibid.,  p.  148. 
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then  only  if  all  the  belligerents  are  parties  to  the  conventian."  Inas- 
much, however,  as  neutrals  are  admitted  to  have  the  right  to  exclude 
prizes,  or  to  admit  them  on  conditions,  it  is  evident  that  any  neutral 
can  enforce  Articles  21,  22,  and  23  if  it  should  so  desire,  irrespective  of 
the  question  whether  the  convention  is  or  is  not  legally  binding.  It 
should  be  said,  as  explaining  the  attitude  of  the  United  States  in  this 
matter,  that  in  adhering  to  the  convention,  the  United  States  specifically 
excluded  Article  23.  Jambs  Brown  Scott. 

DATS  OF  GRACE   FOR  MERCHANT  VESSELS  OF  THE  ENEMY 

A  degree  of  consideration  for  merchant  vessels  of  one  belligerent 
within  the  ports  of  the  other  belligerent  has  often  been  shown  since  the 
seventeenth  century.  Such  consideration  was  particularly  common 
after  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  though  no  clear  principle 
could  be  said  to  be  established.  The  practice  of  granting  dayB  of  grace 
showed  wide  differences  in  the  period  granted,  varying  from  six  weeks 
to  a  few  hours.  At  the  Conference  at  The  Hague  in  1907  the  delegates 
of  the  United  States  took  the  position  that  days  of  grace  for  departure 
of  merchant  vessels  of  one  belligerent  in  the  port  of  the  other  belligerent 
at  the  outbreak  of  war  should  be  regarded  as  obligatory.  The  British 
delegation  were  opposed  to  making  the  grant  of  a  period  for  departure 
obligatory,  though  supporting  the  idea  that  it  would  be  de6inU>le  as  a 
favor.  The  result  of  the  consideration  at  The  Hague  in  1907  was  the 
formulation  of  a  convention  less  stringent  in  its  provisions  than  recog- 
nized by  the  United  States  delegation  as  then  legally  binding  under 
international  practice. 

The  objection  brought  for^*ard  against  an  obligatory  period  was  that 
a  fixed  number  of  da^'s  would  be  undesirable,  as  the  period  should  be 
(letemiineii  in  each  case  as  it  arose.  This  objection  seemed  sound,  but 
in  no  way  insurmountable.  The  Convention  of  1907  relative  to  the 
Status  of  Enemy  Merchant  Vessels  announces  in  the  preamble  that  the 
states  of  the  world  are  anxious  in  negotiating  the  convention  "to  insure 
(he  MHUirity  of  international  commerce  against  the  surprises  of  war" 
and  to  protect  commercial  operations  **in  process  of  being  carried  out 
U'fore  the  outbreak  of  hostilities.**  As  commercial  relations  involve 
mutual  oxohangi\  the  difficulty  which  many  felt  lest  one  state  should 
Kain  nn  advantagi'  over  another  at  the  outbreak  of  war  would  seem  to 
Ih'  met  by  the  insertion  of  a  reciprocal  obligation  to  grant  days  of 
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accompanied  by  the  proviso  that  one  belligerent  should  be  obliged  to 
grant  no  longer  period  than  that  granted  by  his  opponent.  Such  a  plan 
is  both  reasonable  and  practicable. 

It  is  reasonable  that  one  belligerent  should  not  be  under  obligation  to 
accord  to  his  opponent  more  favorable  treatment  than  that  accorded 
to  him  by  his  opponent.  It  is  practicable  because  the  belligerent  grant- 
ing a  given  period  to  his  opponent  may  under  the  reciprocity  principle 
shorten  the  period  to  that  accorded  by  his  opponent. 

Further  to  support  this  position  may  be  adduced  the  practice  of  the 
present  war  in  Europe.  The  German  declaration  of  war  against  France 
of  August  3,  1914,  contained  a  provision  for  reciprocity  in  regard  to 
treatment  of  merchant  vessels,  which  France  immediately  met.  The 
British  Orders  in  Council  of  August  4,  1914,  contained  a  similar  plan 
for  German  vessels,  but  this  was  not  carried  into  effect  rather  because  of 
misunderstanding  of  tel^rams,  than  because  of  lack  of  willingness  on 
the  part  of  Great  Britain  and  Germany.  The  principle  of  days  of  grace 
was  adopted  as  regards  Austria-Hungary  when  Great  Britain  was  in- 
formed that  Austria-Hungary  would  treat  British  ships  in  a  manner  **  not 
less  favorable"  than  that  proposed  by  Great  Britain  for  Austro-Hun- 
garian  vessels.  France  likewise  accorded  reciprocal  treatment  to  Austro- 
Hungarian  merchant  vessels. 

It  would  seem  proper  that  the  United  States  should  continue  to  sup- 
port as  reasonable  and  practicable  a  plan  to  which  in  actual  test  of  war 
the  great  states  have  resorted,  and  that  the  principle  of  reciprocity  in 
the  grant  of  days  of  grace  for  innocent  merchant  vessels  of  one  belligerent 
in  the  ports  of  the  other  at  the  outbreak  of  war  should  prevail. 

George  Grafton  Wilson. 

armed  merchant  ships 

The  question  has  been  much  discussed  whether  merchant  ships  of  the 
enemy  carrying  arms  for  defensive  purposes  are  to  be  considered  as  los- 
ing their  mercantile  character  by  this  fact  and  are  to  be  denied  the  priv- 
ileges accorded  by  international  law  to  enemy  merchant  vessels.  The 
question  has  also  been  discussed  since  the  outbreak  of  the  great  war 
whether  the  Declaration  of  Paris  of  1856  forbidding  privateering  should 
in  spirit,  if  not  in  the  letter,  prevent  enemy  merchant  vessels  from  carry- 
ing arms,  even  for  defensive  purposes.  The  question  has  also  arisen  and 
has  been  the  subject  of  diplomatic  negotiations,  with  resultant  tension. 
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whether  neutrals  can  properly  ship  their  goods  upon  such  armed  mer- 
chant vessels  without  properly  subjecting  them  to  the  fate  of  the  vessel 
carrying  them;  and,  finally,  whether  neutral  persons  traveling  upon  such 
vessels  are  to  be  held  as  voluntarily  subjecting  themselves  to  the  risk 
incurred  by  such  vessels  and,  by  asRuming  the  risk,  depriving  them- 
selves of  the  claim  to  protection  of  their  governments,  or,  indeed^  whether 
their  governments  have  the  right  under  such  circumstances  to  protect 
their  subjects  or  citizens  in  the  premises. 

It  will  clear  the  field  of  discussion,  at  least  so  far  as  the  United  States 
ia  concerned,  to  state  that  this  government  is  not  a  party  to  the  Declara- 
tion of  Paris,  that  it  is  therefore  not  bound  by  its  provisions,  and  that 
the  United  States  is  free  to  recognize  the  right  to  indulge  in  privateer- 
ing should  it  desire  to  do  so. 

In  the  next  place,  it  should  be  said,  at  least  according  to  the  practice 
of  the  United  States,  that  an  American  citizen  can  not  renounce  the 
right  of  the  government  to  protect  him  in  an  appropriate  case,  of  which 
the  government  is  the  judge,  because  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  as 
such  does  not  represent  the  United  States,  and  a  renunciation  of  a  right 
can  only  be  made  by  an  official  agent  of  the  government  acting  within  the 
scope  of  his  agency.  A  familiar  illustration  from  municipal  law  will  make 
this  distinction  clear:  A  person  injured  by  a  tort  may,  if  he  choose, 
waive  the  civil  injury;  but  if  the  tort  be  at  one  and  the  same  time  a  crime, 
the  injured  person  can  not  waive  this,  because  he  is  not  the  agent  of  the 
public,  and  the  appropriate  agent  of  the  public  must  determine  whether 
or  not  prosecution  shall  take  place. 

With  these  two  questions  out  of  the  way,  the  others  may  be  taken  up 
and  considered. 

It  may  be  admitted  that  it  is  difficult  to  determine  whether  a  gun  is 
carried  for  a  defensive  or  for  an  offensive  purpose,  but  the  circmnstances 
of  the  individual  case  may  be  appealed  to,  as  the  armament  required 
for  one  purpose  differs  from  that  necessary  for  the  other.  The  view  has 
been  expressed  that  the  duty  of  a  merchant  ship  is  not  to  resist  if 
attacked,  and  that  by  defending  itself  it  loses  the  character  of  a  merchant 
ship  and  becomes  a  privateer,  in  the  sense  that  it  carries  on  hostile  opera- 
tions without  becoming  a  public  vessel:  and  as  privateering  is  forbidden 
by  the  Declaration  of  Paris,  which  binds  the  contracting  parties,  the 
vessel  in  question  has  no  legitimate  standing  in  international  law.  It  is 
not  a  private  vessel  converted  to  a  public  purpose,  commissioned  by  the 
government  and  manned  by  officers  of  the  navy;  and,  on  the  other 
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hand,  it  is  not  a  merchant  vessel  plying  its  peaceful  calling  without  taking 
part  in  hostilities.  On  September  19,  1914,  the  Department  of  State  is- 
sued a  circular  which  recognized  that,  ''A  merchant  vessel  of  belligerent 
nationality  may  carry  an  armament  and  ammunition  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  defense  without  acquiring  the  character  of  a  ship  of  war,''  and 
prescribed  certain  rules  for  determining  the  ofiFensive  or  defensive  char- 
acter of  the  armament  in  each  case.^ 

The  Department  of  State  has  the  authority  of  Chief  Justice  Marshall 
in  the  case  of  The  Nereide  (9  Cranch,  p.  388),  decided  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  in  1815,  to  the  effect  that  a  neutral  may  law- 
fuUy  employ  an  armed  belligerent  vessel  to  transport  his  goods,  and  such 
goods  do  not  lose  their  neutral  character,  by  the  armament,  nor  by  the 
resistance  made  by  such  vessel,  provided  the  neutral  do  not  aid  in  such 
armament  or  resistance.  The  same  question  arose  later  and  the  judg- 
ment of  the  court  in  the  case  of  The  Nereide  was  affirmed  in  the  case  of 
The  Atalanta  (3  Wheaton,  p.  409),  decided  in  1818. 

It  should  be  said  that  Mr.  Justice  Story  delivered  a  vigorous  dissent- 
ing opinion  in  the  case  of  The  Nereide,  but,  apparently  regarding  the 
question  as  settled  by  the  holding  in  that  case,  he  did  not  dissent  in  the 
case  of  The  AtalarUa, 

It  should  also  be  said  that,  while  there  do  not  appear  to  be  many 
adjudged  cases,  the  practice  of  Great  Britain,  as  stated  by  Sir  William 
Scott  in  the  case  of  The  Fanny  (1  Dodson,  p.  443),  decided  in  1814,  is 
opposed  to  The  Nereide  and  accords  with  the  dissenting  opinion  of  Jus- 
tice Story  in  that  case.  The  distinction  between  The  Nereide  and  The 
Fanny,  and  the  questions  involved  in  these  decisions  is  thus  pointed  out 
by  Chancellor  Kent,  in  his  Commentaries: 

In  the  case  of  The  Nereide^  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  carried  the 
principle  of  immunity  of  neutral  property  on  board  an  enemy's  vessel  to  the  extent 
of  allowing  it  to  be  laden  on  board  an  armed  belligerent  cruiser;  and  it  was  held  that 
the  goods  did  not  lose  their  neutral  character,  not  even  in  consequence  of  resistance 
made  by  the  armed  vessel,  provided  the  neutral  did  not  aid  in  such  armament  or 
resistance,  notwithstanding  he  had  chartered  the  whole  vessel,  and  was  on  board  at 
the  time  of  the  resistance.  The  act  of  arming  was  the  act  of  the  belligerent  party, 
and  the  neutral  goods  did  not  contribute  to  the  armament,  further  than  the  freight, 
which  would  be  paid  if  the  vessel  was  unarmed,  and  neither  the  goods  nor  the  neutral 
owner  were  chargeable  for  the  hostile  acts  of  the  belligerent  vessel,  if  the  neutral 
took  no  part  in  the  resistance.    A  contemporary  decision  of  an  opposite  character, 

^  The  text  of  the  circular  is  printed  in  the  Special  Supplement  to  the  Joubnal  for 
July,  1916,  p.  234. 
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• 
on  the  same  point,  was  made  by  the  Enii^lish  High  Court  of  Admiralty  in  the  case  of 
the  Fanny;  and  it  was  there  observed  that  a  neutral  subject  was  at  liberty  to  put  hia 
goods  on  board  the  merchant  vessel  ol  a  belligerent;  but  if  he  placed  them  on  board 
an  armed  belligerent  ship,  he  showed  an  intention  to  resist  visitation  and  search,  by 
means  of  the  association,  and,  so  far  as  he  does  this,  he  was  presumed  to  adhere  to  the 
enemy,  and  to  withdraw  himself  from  his  protection  of  neutrality.  If  a  neutral 
chooses  to  take  the  protection  of  a  hostile  force,  instead  of  his  own  neutral  character, 
he  must  take  (it  was  observed)  the  inconvenience  with  the  convenience,  and  his  prop- 
erty would,  upon  just  and  sound  principles,  be  liable  to  condemnation  along  with 
the  belligerent  vessel. 

The  question  decided  in  the  case  of  the  Nereide  is  a  very  important  one  in  prixe  law, 
and  of  infinite  importance  in  its  practical  results;  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the 
decisions  of  two  courts  of  the  highest  character,  on  such  a  point,  should  have  been  in 
direct  contradiction  to  each  other.  The  same  point  afterwards  arose,  and  was  again 
aligned,  and  the  former  decision  repeated  in  the  case  oi  the  Atalanta.  It  was  observed, 
in  this  latter  case,  that  the  rule  with  us  was  correct  in  principle,  and  the  most  liberal 
and  honorable  to  the  jurisprudence  of  this  country.  The  question  may,  therefore, 
be  considered  here  as  at  rest,  and  as  having  received  the  most  authoritative  decision 
that  can  be  rendered  by  any  judicial  tribunal  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  (12th  ed., 
Vol.  1,  pp.  132-3.) 

As  far  as  the  United  States  is  concerned,  the  Nereide  is  the  measured 
judgment  of  the  Supreme  Court,  not  overruled  or  departed  from,  but 
solemnly  affirmed  on  a  reconsideration  of  the  question  involved.  The 
law  seems  to  be  clear,  as  far  as  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
can  make  or  expound  the  law. 

James  Brown  Scott. 


THE  CONSEQUENCES  OF  THE  SEVERANCE  OF  DIPLOMATIC  RELATIONS 

There  seems  to  be  some  confusion  in  the  public  mind  as  to  the  conse- 
quences of  a  break  in  the  diplomatic  relations  between  two  states. 

When  a  certain  diplomatic  agent  is  unacceptable  for  a  personal  reason, 
his  recall  may  be  asked  or  he  may  even  be  sent  out  of  a  country,  but  the 
presumption  is  that  a  successor  will  be  appointed.  Suppose  this  not  to 
take  place,  it  is  still  no  proof  of  strained  relations,  because  the  individual 
and  not  the  state  sending  him  is  at  fault. 

It  is  quite  otherwise  when  state  A  commits  an  imfriendly  act  which 
state  B  desires  to  resent.  Their  diplomatic  relations  may  cease,  e.  g.y 
through  B's  recall  of  its  agent  to  A,  not  because  the  agent  conducting 
them  is  persona  rum  gratay  but  because  governmental  intercourse  im- 
pUes  an  amicable  understanding  which  no  longer  exists.  The  recall  of 
a  minister  is  a  mark  of  displeasure  aimed  at  the  state.    But  even  so. 
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and  even  if  reciprocated,  it  is  not  the  beginning  of  hostilities  necessarily, 
not  even  the  equivalent  of  a  non-intercourse  act  or  reprisals.  Treaties 
between  A  and  B  are  operative,  commerce  is  unchecked,  communica- 
tion other  than  diplomatic  unhindered.  There  is  a  background  of  what 
is  conveniently  called  "strained  relations,"  which  may  doubtless  grow 
into  hostilities  but  which  equally  well  may  melt  away  in  the  warmth  of 
returning  good-will  or  be  allayed  by  reparation.  The  stoppage  of  direct 
diplomatic  intercourse  may  last  for  a  considerable  time  with  no  hostile 
sequel,  as  in  the  case  of  Great  Britain  and  Venezuela  with  their  boundary 
dispute,  for  ten  years. 

So  likewise  Italy  recalled  her  minister  at  yV^ashington  in  1891  to  mark 
her  displeasure  at  the  slowness  of  redress  for  the  New  Orleans  lynch- 
ing. And,  breaking  relations  at  its  own  end,  France  refused  to  receive 
Pinckney  in  1796,  to  show  its  resentment  at  Jay's  Treaty.  Similar  pres- 
sure was  put  by  the  United  States  upon  France  in  1834  to  enforce  the 
Spoliation  Claims,  and  upon  Mexico  in  1858  to  prevent  discrimination 
against  our  citizens.    None  of  these  instances  resulted  in  actual  war. 

T.   S.    WOOLSEY. 

THE  SEIZX7RE  OF  ENEMY  SUBJECTS   UPON  NEUTRAL   VESSELS   UPON 

THE  HIGH  SEAS 

In  the  Journal  Officiel  of  the  French  Republic  for  November  3,  1914, 
there  appears  the  following  brief  but  very  important  paragraph: 

By  reason  of  meafiures  taken  by  the  German  military  authorities  in  Belgium,  and 
especially  in  France,  regarding  persons  susceptible  of  being  called  to  the  colors,  and 
whom  the  said  authorities  have  taken  as  prisoners  of  war  or  have  held  for  further 
action,  the  Government  of  the  Republic  has  given  instructions  that  all  enemy  sub- 
jects of  the  same  category  as  the  above  and  found  on  board  neutral  vessels  shall  be 
made  prisoners  of  war. 

There  are  several  points  of  view  from  which  this  paragraph  of  a  single 
sentence  should  be  considered.  In  the  first  place,  German  subjects  sus- 
ceptible of  military  duty  are  not  to  be  taken  from  German  control, 
which  would  be  proper  enough  to  do  if  the  French  Republic  were  able 
to  capture  them  and  to  remove  them  from  German  jurisdiction;  the 
German  subjects  belonging  to  this  category  are  those  found,  not  in  Ger- 
man territory  or  in  territory  subject  to  German  control,  nor  upon  Ger- 
man vessels  upon  the  high  seas,  from  which  they  could  properly  be 
taken,  but  upon  neutral  vessels,  and  such  persons  are  to  be  made 
prisoners  of  war.    That  is  to  say,  the  French  authorities  are  to  visit 
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and  search  neutral  vessels  upon  the  high  seas,  not  neutral  vessels  which 
have  subjected  themselves  to  French  jurisdiction  by  entering  a  French 
port,  and  the  German  subjects  not  actually  incorporated  in  the  army, 
but  capable  of  being  so  incorporated,  are  to  be  removed  from  the  neu- 
tral vessels  upon  the  high  seas  and  made  prisonera  ci  war. 

Now,  the  reason  for  this  is,  not  that  neutrals  have  committed  any 
crime  for  which  they  are  to  be  punished,  but  the  reascm,  or  pretext,  is 
that  German  authorities  in  Belgium  and  in  France  have  made  prisonere 
of  war,  or  have  otherwise  held  French  dtisens  and  Belgian  subjects  fit 
for  military  service.  This  action  of  the  German  authorities  is  regarded 
as  wrong,  and  neutral  vessels  carrying  German  subjects  of  the  class 
specified  are  to  suffer  for  alleged  misconduct  ot  German  authorities  in 
Bel^um  and  in  France. 

Retaliation  is  at  best  an  ugly  word,  and  leads  easily  to  reprehenmble 
acts  which  people  r^ret  and  would  rather  have  undone  when  it  is  too 
late.  But  retaliation  upon  the  enemy  which  affects  only,  or  principally, 
neutrals  who  have  committed  no  wrong  is  indefenable,  and  the  nation 
doing  so  makes  the  justification  of  its  course  very  difficult  and  alienates 
the  sympathy  of  the  neutrals  of  which  the  belligerents  of  to-day  stand 
so  sorely  in  need. 

James  Brown  Scott. 

SOME  popular  MISCONCEPTIONS  OF  NEUTRALrTT 

There  seems  to  be  considerable  popular  misconception  of  the  rights 
and  obligations  involved  in  a  proper  idea  of  neutrality. 

In  the  first  place,  it  should  be  observed  that  the  popular  idea  ci 
neutrality  seems  to  differ  widely  from  its  juristic  conception  or  con- 
tent. In  the  eyes  of  the  international  jurist  neutrality  is  a  status 
or  condition,  and  consists  in  the  observance  of  the  law  of  neutrality. 
This  law  consists  of  certain  fairly  well-defined  rules  and  regulations 
which  are,  historically  speaking,  for  the  most  part  the  results  of  pre- 
cedents and  of  a  series  of  compromises  between  the  opposing  interests 
of  neutrals  and  belligerents. 

Neutrality  has  been  well  defined  as  ''the  condition  of  those  states 
which  in  time  of  war  take  no  part  in  the  contest,  but  continue  pacific 
intercourse  with  the  belligerents."  States  choosing  a  neutral  status  dur- 
ing war  enjoy  certain  legal  rights,  such  as  the  inviolability  from  bellig- 
erent activities  of  their  own  territory  and  the  free  use  of  the  high  seas, 
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the  common  highway  of  nations.  This  latter  right  is,  however,  subject 
to  the  exercise  of  the  belligerent  rights  of  visit  and  search  and,  under 
certain  circumstances,  of  capture  or  even  of  destruction  of  neutral 
vessels  and  cargoes. 

The  rules  of  neutral  obligation  prescribe  total  abstention  from  cer- 
tain acts  (such  as  the  sale  of  warships  or  the  fitting  and  sending  out  of 
military  expeditions);  the  observance  of  a  formal  impartiality  in  cases 
where  indirect  aid  is  permissible  (as  in  that  of  the  sale  of  munitions  and 
war  supplies) ;  and  the  toleration  by  neutrals  of  the  exercise  of  certain 
belligerent  rights  (such  as  those  of  visit,  search,  and  capture). 

The  popular  idea  of  neutrality  seems  to  be  much  broader  and  far 
more  comprehensive  than  the  legal  conception  thereof.  The  popular 
idea  seems  to  imply  an  attitude  of  assumed  indifference  or  impartiality, 
of  isolation  or  aloofness,  involving  a  total  abstention  from  acts  which 
might  possibly  be  of  material  assistance  to  either  side.  Or,  if  such  in- 
direct aid  be  permitted,  this  conception  of  neutral  obligations  would 
require  that  the  impossible  attempt  be  made  of  holding  even  the  balance 
of  indirect  assistance  between  the  opposing  belligerents.  Some  would 
even  go  so  far  as  to  demand  a  sort  of  spiritual,  moral,  or  intellectual 
neutrality  involving  (as  such  an  attitude  would)  a  suspension  of  judg- 
ment, a  suppression  of  emotional  life,  and  a  negation  in  practice  of  our 
fundamental  conceptions  of  justice  and  righteousness. 

It  is  not  always  remembered  that  the  status  or  condition  of  neutrality 
is  not  itself  a  legal  duty.  No  state  is  under  legal  or  moral  obligation  to 
be  or  remain  neutral.  Whether,  for  example,  the  United  States  shall 
continue  to  act  the  part  of  a  neutral  or  belligerent  in  this  war  is  a  ques- 
tion of  national  policy  which,  like  any  other  political  question,  should 
be  decided  from  the  standpoint  of  what  we  deem  to  be  our  own  essential 
and  permanent  interests  coupled  with  those  of  humanity  at  large. 

It  is  of  particular  interest  to  note  that  the  idea  of  juristic  neutrality 
is  comparatively  recent.  The  theory  of  neutral  rights  and  obligations 
was  first  formulated  by  the  great  publicists  of  the  eighteenth  century  like 
B3mker8hoek,  Hiibner,  and  Vattel;  but  was  first  put  into  real  practice 
by  the  United  States  during  Washington's  administration.  The  so- 
called  "founder"  or  "father"  of  international  law,  Grotius,  was  not 
an  advocate  of  neutrality.  In  a  single  passage — almost  his  sole  ref- 
erence to  the  subject — he  thus  summarizes  his  position: 

It  is  the  duty  of  neutrals  to  do  nothing  which  may  strengthen  the  side  which  has 
the  worse  cause,  or  which  may  impede  the  motions  of  him  who  is  carrying  on  a  just 
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war;  and  in  a  doubtful  case,  to  act  alike  to  both  sides,  in  permitting  transit,  in  supply- 
iog  provisions,  in  not  helping  persons  besieged.^ 

Ho  recent  and  great  an  authority  as  Westlake  practically  indorses 
thw  view.     He  says: 

'fhi*  general  duty  of  ever>'  member  of  society  is  to  promote  justioe  within  it,  and 
Itttt/na  only  on  tlie  footing  of  justice,  such  being  Uie  peace  which  alone  is  of  much 
value  or  likely  to  be  <iurable.  Thus  in  a  state  the  man  would  be  a  bad  dtisen  ^o 
allowed  a  crime  to  be  committed  before  his  eyes  without  doing  his  best  to  prevent 
it,  or  who  refused  to  assist  the  magistrates  in  punishing  crime;  and  in  the  society  of 
Htatiw  the  action  of  all  the  members  in  upholding  its  laws  is  the  more  required  since  an 
organised  government  is  wanting.  .  .  .  We  may  sum  up  by  saying  that  neutrality 
in  not  morally  justifiable  unless  intervention  in  the  war  is  unUkdy  to  promote  jus- 
tice, or  could  do  so  only  at  a  ruinous  cost  to  the  neutral.' 

Most  publicists  ag;ree  that  the  conception  of  ''benevolent''  neutral- 
ity is  foreign  to  international  law.  This  is  entirely  true  from  a  purely 
juristic  standpoint,  for  a  state  which  was  "benevolently"  neutral  in 
the  observance  of  its  neutral  duties  toward  a  belligerent  would  not  be 
observing  a  real  neutrality. 

Yet  benevolent  neutrality  may  be  an  actual  political  fact.  The  neutral- 
ity of  Germany  toward  Russia  was  confessedly  "friendly"  during  the 
Russo-Japanese  War.'  The  German  Government  failed  to  prevent 
(if,  it  did  not,  indeed,  encourage)  the  sale  to  Russia  of  a  number  of 
transatlantic  steamers  belonging  potentially  to  its  auxiliary  navy,  and 
it.  appears  to  have  permitted  the  exportation  overland  of  torpedo 
Ixmts  to  Russian  torritorj'. 

As  stated  above,  a  state  desiring  to  remain  neutral  is  certainly  bound 
to  discharge  its  neutral  obligations.  But  it  is  not  legally  bound  to  in- 
sist upon  the  obser\'ance  of  its  neutral  rights  except  in  so  far  as  these 
involve  a  performance  of  neutral  duties.  There  is  here  a  laige  sphere 
within  which  neutral  statesmen  may  act  at  their  discretion  and  be 

'  Jure  BcUi  ac  Pads,  lib.  Ill,  cap.  17. 

'  Int.  Law,  II,  pp.  160-61.  Westlake  cites  with  apparent  approval  the  views  of 
I^>rimor  as  set  forth  in  his  Institute  of  the  Law  of  Nations,  II,  Bk.  IV,  ch.  19.  Lori- 
tiicr  consider?  neutrality  or  non-participation  in  bdhgerency  justifiable  only  in  the 
following  cases: 

(1 )  in  voluntary'  ignorance  of  the  mmts  of  the  quarrel;  and  (2)  impotence  or  phya- 
f'lil  inal>ility  to  participate  in  the  war. 

*  Von  Halow,  Imperial  Germany,  p.  SI.    Von  BQk>w  claims  that  without  "failing 
in  strictly  pro|)er  neutrality,''  Uie  neutrality  of  Gennany  with  respect  to 
"even  a  shaiie  more  kindly  than  that  of  France." 
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properly  influenced  by  motives  of  national  policy  or  considerations  of 
humanity  or  justice. 

Thus,  in  this  war  we  could  not  permit  our  territory  to  be  used  as  a 
base  of  direct  political  or  military  activity  in  the  interest  of  any  bellig- 
erent, for  that  would  involve  a  breach  of  neutral  obligation  as  well  as 
a  violation  of  sovereign  rights.  Nor  would  motives  of  national  honor 
and  self-respect  allow  us  to  permit  the  massacre  of  those  of  our  nationals 
who  are  non-combatants  while  on  board  common  carriers  on  the  high 
seas  or  to  accept  a  mere  money  indemnity  as  compensation  for  the  loss 
of  our  murdered  dead. 

But  when  we  come  to  consider  the  questions  involved  in  Great  Brit- 
ain's straining  of  the  law  of  contraband,  blockade,  and  continuous 
voyage,  the  case  stands  far  otherwise.  Mere  property  rights  on  how- 
ever large  a  scale  are  here  involved,  and  the  case  is  not  complicated  by 
considerations  of  national  honor  or  a  violation  of  sovereign  rights. 

Questions  relating  to  our  rights  as  traders  or  property  owners  should 
be  decided  primarily  from  the  standpoint  of  the  national  interest. 
In  their  decision  we  must,  however,  consider  not  merely  the  temporary 
or  even  the  material  interests  involved,  but  problems  of  present  and 
future  policy.  Of  these  the  main  problem  relates  to  our  future  rela- 
tions with  that  Power,  which  it  is  almost  certain  will  remain  the  "Mis- 
tress of  the  Seas"  for  many  years  to  come  and  with  whom  we  have  en- 
joyed close  cultural  and  social  relations  for  several  centuries. 

Amos  S.  Hershet. 

the  american  institute  of  international  law 

The  Journal  has  devoted  several  editorial  comments  to  the  American 
Institute  of  International  Law,  stating  the  reasons  which  suggested  its 
foundation,  the  progress  made  towards  its  permanent  organization,  and 
the  services  which  it  is  expected  to,  and  believed  by  its  partisans  that 
it  can,  render  to  the  development  of  international  law  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere.^  Without  seeking  to  cover  this  ground  again,  it  is  proper 
to  state  that,  with  the  approval  and  co-operation  of  a  publicist  in  each 
of  the  twenty-one  American  Republics,  such  progress  was  made  that  on 
October  12,  1912,  the  Institute  was  declared  founded.  It  was  the  hope, 
however,  of  its  founders  that  it  might  have  in  the  near  future  a  formal 

*  See  comments  in  the  Journal  for  October,  1912,  p.  949;  January,  1913,  p.  163; 
and  Octob^,  1915,  p.  923. 
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meeting  at  which  the  necessary  measures  could  be  taken  to  complete 
its  organization,  to  draft  the  program  of  its  future  activities,  and  to 
enable  it  to  take  its  place  among  the  scientific  societies  of  the  Americas. 
The  American  Institute  is  not  the  creation  of  a  few  enthusiasts  to  be  im- 
posed upon  the  publicists  of  America.  It  rests  upon  a  national  society  es- 
tablished in  the  capital  of  every  American  Republic.  On  the  25th  day 
of  December,  1915,  the  last  of  the  national  societies  to  be  formed  in  the 
twenty-one  American  Republics  was  founded,  and  on  December  29, 
1915,  the  American  Institute  was  formally  opened  in  connection  with 
and  under  the  auspices  of  the  Second  Pan  American  Scientific  C!ongress. 
It  was  welcomed  by  the  Honorable  Robert  Tensing,  Secretary  of  State 
of  the  United  States,  and  a  member  thereof,  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States;  it  was  formally  welcomed  by  His  E2xoellency 
Eduardo  Su&rez-Mujica,  Ambassador  of  Chile  and  the  President  of  the 
Congress,  a  member  thereof,  on  the  part  of  the  Congress;  and  it  was 
formally  welcomed  by  the  Honorable  Elihu  Root,  a  member  thereof  and 
its  honorary  president,  on  behalf  of  the  American  publicists.  After  its 
opening  session,  it  completed  its  organization  by  electing  the  five  mem- 
bers recommended  by  each  of  the  twenty-one  national  societies,  and  it 
adopted  its  constitution  and  the  by-laws. 

It  is  worth  while  to  consider  for  a  moment  the  relation  between  the 
national  societies  and  the  Institute,  because  when  that  is  understood, 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  Institute,  instead  of  being  created  from  above 
and  superimposed  upon  the  publicists  of  different  countries,  in  reality 
is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  scientific  body  composed  of  a  committee 
of  five  members  of  each  national  society  and  is  in  this  sense  their  rep- 
resentative. This  is  clearly  stated  in  the  third  article  of  the  constitu- 
tion, which  reads  as  follows: 

The  American  Institute  of  International  Law  is  composed  of  committees  or  ddega- 
tions  of  national  societies  of  international  law,  established  in  the  different  American 
Republics  and  which  it  receives  as  affiliated  with  it,  and  of  which  national  sodeties 
it  is  the  perpetual  representative. 

The  relation  again  is  indicated  in  Article  4,  devoted  to  national  societies, 
which  says  that 

The  affiliated  national  societies  propose  the  members  to  be  dected  by  the  Institute. 
The  rnemhcrB  of  the  national  societies  forming  part  of  the  Institute  constitute  in  their 
country  a  committee  of  direction  of  the  said  society.  This  committee  forms  the  in- 
icnmtional  Inrnd  of  union  between  the  national  society  and  the  Institute. 

The  (*oiiiiiiitt(H'  (xuninunicatcs  either  directly  or  indirectly  by  means  of  the  Seo- 
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retaiy  General  of  the  national  society  with  the  Secretary  General  of  the  Institute, 
sending  him  the  reports  of  the  said  national  society,  or  indicating  the  progress  of  the 
woric  undertaken  by  the  national  society. 

The  Secretary  General  of  the  Institute  communicates  the  said  reports  to  the  dif- 
ferent national  societies. 

From  this  it  is  apparent  that  the  American  Institute  is  the  agent  of 
the  different  national  societies  in  which  each  national  society  is  rep- 
resented by  five  of  its  members  recommended  by  the  society  itself,  and 
that  these  five  members  r^ard  themselves  as  a  bond  of  union  between 
the  Institute,  on  the  one  hand,  of  which  they  are  members,  and  the 
national  society  on  the  other  hand,  of  which  they  are  likewise  members. 
The  Institute  is  thus  composed  of  five  members  from  each  national 
society,  making  105  in  all.  The  governing  board  consists  of  the  oflScers 
and  two  members,  forming  the  Council  of  Direction,  which  is  thus  com- 
posed: 

Honorary  President,  Elihu  Root. 

President,  James  Brown  Scott. 

Secretary  General,  Alejandro  Alvarez,  Chile. 

Treasurer,  Luis  Anderson,  Costa  Rica. 

Elected  Members,  Antonio  Bustamante,  Cuba;  Joaquin  de  Casasus, 
Mexico. 

The  members  are  for  the  most  part  former  ministers  of  foreign  affairs, 
diplomats,  members  of  the  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration,  delegates 
to  the  Hague  Peace  Conferences,  professors  of  international  law,  judges, 
and  publicists. 

Many  projects  were  presented  at  the  recent  meeting  by  the  members, 
and  they  will  be  assigned  for  study  and  report  by  different  committees, 
and  in  many  instances  they  will  be  considered  by  the  national  societies. 
It  is  interesting  in  this  connection  to  note  that  Honorable  Robert 
Lansing,  Secretary  of  State,  requested  the  Institute,  composed  ex- 
clusively of  publicists  from  neutral  nations,  to  take  up,  consider  and 
report  upon  the  question  of  neutrality,  as  appears  from  the  following 
memorandum,  which,  in  virtue  of  its  importance,  is  given  in  full: 

Memorandum 

January  3,   1916. 
At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Institute  I  had  the  honor  to  direct  attention  to  the  im- 
perfect code  of  rules  which  define  and  govern  the  relations  between  belligerents  and 
neutrals.   These  rules,  which  have  grown  up  during  the  past  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  years  and  have  been  in  some  cases  differently  interpreted  by  courts  of  different 
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oountries,  have  been  frequently  found  inadequate  to  meet  new  conditions  of  warfare, 
and  as  a  result  eveiy  war  has  changed,  modified  or  added  to  the  rules,  generally 
through  the  process  of  judicial  decisions.  The  prixe  courts  of  belligerents  have  thus 
become  the  interpreters  of  beUigerent  rights  and  neutral  obligations,  and  their  in- 
terpretations evidence  an  unconscious  prejudice  arising  from  over-appreciation  of  the 
needs  of  the  belligerent.  Writers  on  international  law  have  relied  upon  these  prise 
court  decisions  in  dealing  with  the  subject  of  neutrality  so  that  they  have  laid  down 
rules  formulated  indirectly  from  a  belligerent's  point  of  view.  In  addition  to  these  in- 
fluences affecting  a  code  to  govern  the  conduct  and  treatment  of  neutrals,  interna- 
tional conferences  and  congresses  have  generally  confided  the  drafting  of  rules  relating 
to  belligerent  and  neutral  rights  to  military  and  naval  experts  who  naturally  approach 
the  subject  from  the  belligerent's  standpoint.  Thus,  judicial  decisions,  text  writers, 
and  international  agreements  have  given  all  the  advantage  to  the  bdBgerent  and 
have  shown  little  regard  for  the  rights  of  neutrals. 

It  would  appear  that  it  is  time  to  reverse  this  process  of  treatment  of  the  subject 
of  neutrality  and  to  deal  with  it  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  neutraL 

I  would,  therefore,  suggest  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  study  the  problem 
of  neutral  rights  and  neutral  duties  seeking  to  formulate  in  terms  the  principle  under- 
lying the  relations  of  belligerency  to  neutrality  rather  than  the  express  rules  govern- 
ing the  conduct  of  a  nation  at  war  to  a  nation  at  peace. 

1  would  further  suggest  that  the  subject  might  be  advantageously  divided  into 
two  parts,  namely,  the  rights  of  neutrals  on  the  high  seas,  and  the  duties  of  neutrals 
dependent  upon  territorial  jurisdiction. 

In  view  of  the  past  year  and  a  half  of  war  the  present  time  seems  particularly  op- 
IKirtune  to  study  this  question  and  this  Institute  being  composed  of  members  from 
neutral  nations  is  especially  fitted  to  do  this  from  the  proper  point  of  view  and  with 
the  (U^nite  purpose  of  protecting  the  liberty  of  neutrals  from  unjustifiable  restric- 
tionn  on  the  high  seas  and  from  the  imposition  of  needless  burdens  in  preserving  their 
n<Mi trail ty  on  land. 

Robert  Lansing. 

Thf*  IiiHtitutc  accepted  the  proposal  of  Mr.  Lansing,  and  will  consider 
iirul  n'|H)rt  at  a  later  date  upon  the  subject. 

It  a<lopt(Kl  a  statement,  to  be  known  as  its  declaration  of  the  rights 
uiiil  (lutit^M  of  nations,  for  the  guidance  of  its  members  in  stating  the 
|N)iiit  of  view  from  which  it  approaches  questions,  and  the  principles 
whirh  will  guide  its  conduct.  The  declaration  adopted  January  6,  1916, 
followH: 

lik't'LAIUTlON  or  THE  RIGHTS  AND  DUTIES  OF  NATIONS  ADOPTED  BY  THE  AMERI- 
V\H  INMTITUTK  OP  INTERNATIONAL  LAW  AT  ITS  FIRST  SESSION  IN  THE  CrFT  OF 
WAMHINdTON,    JANUARY   6,    1916 

WIIIOHKAS  the  municipal  law  of  civilized  nations  recognises  and  protects  the 
iltfhl  (o  \\U\  tho  right  to  liberty,  the  right  to  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  as  added  by 
Ihv  I  ><M«l»irn(lon  of  Independence  of  the  United  States  of  America,  the  right  to  legal 
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equality,  the  right  to  property,  and  the  right  to  the  enjojrment  of  the  aforesaid  rights; 
and 

WHEREAS  these  fundamental  rights,  thus  universally  recognized,  create  a  duty 
on  the  part  of  the  peoples  of  all  nations  to  observe  them;  and 

WHEIREAS,  according  to  the  political  philosophy  of  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence of  the  United  States,  and  the  universal  practice  of  the  American  Republics, 
nations  or  governments  are  regarded  as  created  by  the  people,  deriving  their  just 
powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed,  and  are  instituted  among  men  to  promote 
their  safety  and  happiness  and  to  secure  to  the  people  the  enjoyment  of  their  funda- 
mental rights;  and 

WHEREAS  the  nation  is  a  moral  or  juristic  person,  the  creature  of  law,  and  subor- 
dinated to  law  as  is  the  natural  person  in  political  society;  and 

WHEREAS  we  deem  that  these  fundamental  rights  can  be  stated  in  terms  of  in- 
ternational law  and  applied  to  the  relations  of  the  members  of  the  society  of  nations, 
one  with  another,  just  as  they  have  been  applied  in  the  relations  of  the  citizens  or 
subjects  of  the  states  forming  the  Society  of  Nations;  and 

WHEREAS  these  fundamental  rights  of  national  jurisprudence,  namely,  the  right 
to  life,  the  right  to  liberty,  the  right  to  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  the  right  to  equality 
before  the  law,  the  right  to  property,  and  the  right  to  the  observance  thereof  are, 
when  stated  in  terms  of  international  law,  the  right  of  the  nation  to  exist  and  to  pro- 
tect and  to  conserve  its  existence;  the  right  of  independence  and  the  freedom  to 
develop  itself  without  interference  or  control  from  other  nations;  the  right  of  equality 
in  law  and  before  law;  the  right  to  territory  within  defined  boundaries  and  to  exclu- 
sive jurisdiction  therein;  and  the  right  to  the  observance  of  these  fundamental  rights; 
and 

WHEREIAS  the  rights  and  the  duties  of  nations  are,  by  virtue  of  membership  in 
the  society  thereof,  to  be  exercised  and  performed  in  accordance  with  the  exigencies 
of  their  mutual  interde|>endence  expressed  in  the  preamble  to  the  (Convention  for  the 
Pacific  Settlement  of  International  Disputes  of  the  First  and  Second  Hague  Peace 
(Conferences,  recognizing  the  solidarity  which  unites  the  members  of  the  society 
of  civilized  nations; 

THEREFORE,  The  American  Institute  op  International  Law,  at  its  first 
session,  held  in  the  City  of  Washington,  in  the  United  States  of  America,  on  the  sixth 
day  of  January,  1916,  adopts  tho  following  six  articles,  together  with  the  commentary 
thereon,  to  be  known  as  its  Dbclaration  op  the  Rights  and  Duties  op  Nations: 

I.  Every  nation  has  the  right  to  exist,  and  to  protect  and  to  conserve  its  existence; 
but  this  right  neither  implies  the  right  nor  justifies  the  act  of  the  state  to  protect  it- 
self or  to  conserve  its  existence  by  the  commission  of  unlawful  acts  against  innocent 
and  unoffending  states. 

II.  Every  nation  has  the  right  to  independence  in  the  sense  that,  it  has  a  right 
to  the  pursuit  of  happiness  and  ia  free  to  develop  itself  without  interference  or  con- 
trol from  other  states,  provided  that  in  so  doing  it  does  not  interfere  with  or  violate 
the  rights  of  other  states. 

III.  Every  nation  is  in  law  and  before  law  the  equal  of  every  other  nation  belong- 
ing to  the  society  of  nations,  and  all  nations  have  the  right  to  claim  and,  according  to 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  of  the  United  States,  "to  assume,  among  the  powers 
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of  the  earth,  the  separate  and  equal  station  to  which  the  laws  of  nature  and  of  nature^s 
God  entitle  them." 

IV.  Every  nation  has  the  right  to  territory  within  defined  boundaries  and  to  es- 
ercLse  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  its  territory,  and  all  persons  'whether  native  or 
foreign  found  therein. 

V.  Every  nation  entitled  to  a  right  by  the  law  of  nations  is  entitled  to  have  that 
right  respected  and  protected  by  all  other  nations,  for  right  and  duty  are  corrdative^ 
and  the  right  of  one  is  the  duty  of  all  to  observe. 

VI.  International  law  is  at  one  and  the  same  time  both  national  and  international: 
national  in  the  sense  that  it  is  the  law  of  the  land  and  applicable  as  such  to  the  deci- 
sion of  all  questions  involving  its  principles;  international  in  the  sense  that  it  is  the 
law  of  the  society  of  nations  and  applicable  as  such  to  all  questions  between  and 
among  the  members  of  the  society  of  nations  involving  its  principles. 

The  declaration  is  accompanied  by  the  oflScial  commentaries  adopted 
at  one  and  the  same  time,  stating  the  sense  in  which  each  right  and  each 
duty  is  to  be  understood,  based  upon  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  and  upon  statements  of  Latin-American  publicists. 
It  is  too  long  to  be  printed  in  this  place,  and  too  important  to  be  sum- 
marized. 

During  the  meeting  an  invitation  was  officially  presented  by  the 
Government  of  Cuba,  inviting  the  American  Institute  to  hold  its  next 
session  in  the  City  of  Havana  as  the  guest  of  the  Cuban  Government. 
This  invitation  was  accepted,  and  the  date  provisionally  agreed  upon 
for  the  second  session  was  the  middle  of  January,  1917. 

The  American  Institute  of  International  Law  has  barely  begun  its  la- 
bors and,  without  predicting  either  theirnatureor  their  value,  it  is  perhaps 
sufficient  to  say  that  such  men  as  Dr.  Ruy  Barbosa,  of  Brazil,  Dr.  Luis 
Drago,  of  Argentina,  Dr.  Joaquin  Casasus,  of  Mexico,  and  Hon.  Elihu 
Root,  of  the  United  States,  would  not  consent  to  be  members  of  an  or- 
ganization, lending  their  names  and  pledging  themselves  to  unlimited 
co-operation,  if  they  do  not  believe  that  it  is  calculated  to  succeed  and 
to  render  services  to  the  cause  of  international  law,  which  will  justify 
its  creation.  James  Brown  Scott. 

A  RECENT  DEPLOYMENT  OF  THE  LATIN  AMERICAS  IN  SUPPORT  OP  A  DIP- 
LOMATIC AND  HUMANITARIAN  POLICY  INITIATED  BY  THE  AMEBICAN 
GOVERNMENT 

Those  of  US  who  were  interested  listeners  to  the  clear  exposition  of  the 
final  resolutions  of  the  Second  Pan  American  Scientific  Congress  were 
somewhat  disappointed  that  reference  was  not  made  in  the  Resolutions 
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to  the  promptness  and  loyalty  of  the  Latin  Americas  in  their  help  to 
the  American  Government  to  secure  the  ratifications  and  effectua- 
tion of  the  International  Opium  Convention  signed  at  The  Hague,  Janu- 
ary 23,  1912. 

The  just  mentioned  convention,  as  the  readers  of  the  Journal  know, 
is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  far-reaching  commercial  and  diplomatic 
documents  subscribed  to  at  The  Hague  in  recent  years  by  the  nations  of 
the  world.  The  convention  embodies  principles  of  international  law 
and  diplomacy  which  are  bound  to  have  an  uplifting  effect  on  mankind 
and  to  permanently  influence  all  future  international  conferences  held 
at  The  Hague  or  at  any  of  the  other  great  centers  of  thought  and  action. 

It  does  not  seem  to  be  generally  known,  yet  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
International  Opium  Convention,  together  with  its  Protocols,  was  effec- 
tuated at  The  Hague,  February  12,  1915. 

This  effectuation  was  accomplished  in  the  midst  of  war  and,  as  the 
American  Minister  to  The  Hague  remarked,  in  substance,  we  put  this 
convention  into  effect  as  between  the  United  States,  China  and  the 
Netherlands  in  spite  of  war,  to  show  the  world  at  large  that  instruments 
negotiated  at  The  Hague  are  not  mero  scraps  of  paper. 

In  the  International  Conference  of  1911-2  when  the  International 
Opium  Convention  was  formulated  by  twelve  of  the  leading  Powers 
of  the  world,  plans  came  to  light  which  it  was  evident  were  designed 
to  wreck  the  well-matured  objective  of  the  American  Government, 
whose  only  aim  was  to  clear  the  diplomatic  slate  as  between  China  and 
the  Treaty  Powers,  and  to  bring  to  an  end  a  social  and  economic  evil 
which  for  over  one  hundred  years  had  been  a  hindrance  to  normal  inter- 
course between  Americans,  Europeans  and  the  Chinese  and  other  Far 
Eastern  peoples. 

The  convention  just  referred  to  was  signed  at  The  Hague  on  Janu- 
ary 23,  1912.  Beforo  its  final  formulation  and  signature  two  attempts 
were  made  to  nullify  it. 

There  was  first,  a  general  suspicion  on  the  part  of  the  delegations  of 
the  negotiating  Powers  of  the  ability  of  the  American  Government  to 
carry  out  its  part  of  the  convention.  This  suspicion  was  well  based, 
for  at  the  time  there  was  no  Federal  statute  in  force  corresponding  in 
any  way  to  the  statutes  which  all  of  the  other  governments  had  on  their 
books  which  conformed  more  or  less  to  the  terms  of  the  convention. 

Then  again,  there  was  an  attempt  to  derelict  the  convention  as  a 
whole  by  requiring  beforo  its  ratification  and  effectuation,  signatures 
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to  it,  and  agreements  to  ratify  it,  by  certain  of  the  European  Powers, 
and  the  signatures  and  ratifications  of  all  of  the  Latin  Americas.  There 
were  certain  of  the  diplomats  at  the  conference  who  labored  under  the 
erroneous  impression  that  there  was  so  much  friction  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Latin  Americas  that  the  former  could  not  secure 
the  adhesion  of  the  latter  to  the  convention. 

On  the  first  point  there  were  certain  questions  put  to  the  American 
delegation,  which,  while  interesting,  were  not  quite  customaiy  in  a  full 
powered  conference.    The  questions  were  as  follows: 

What  guarantee  can  they  (the  American  delegation),  give  to  the  other 
delegations  that  the  United  States  Government,  after  having  signed  and 
ratified  the  treaty  (i.  e.,  the  convention  under  consideration),  will  pass 
the  necessao'  legislation  to  put  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  into  force? 

What  guarantee  can  the  American  del^ation  give  that  the  stipula- 
tions of  the  convention,  after  having  been  put  into  force,  will  not  be 
invalidated  by  subsequent  laws  not  in  harmony  with  the  convention? 

Rather  awkward  questions  and  bluntly  put  to  the  American  delega- 
tion by  Herr  DelbrOck,  of  the  German  delegation,  by  order  of  his 
government. 

After  propounding  these  questions,  Herr  DelbrOck  stated:  **It  is  oi 
great  importance  to  the  German  delegation  to  have  an  answer  to  these 
questions  from  the  American  delegation  and  to  have  inserted  in  the 
minutes  the  questions  and  their  answers."  (See  page  105,  Summaiy  of 
Minutes  of  the  International  Opium  Conference.) 

These  questions  had  to  be  answered,  although  as  said  before,  they 
were  unusual.  Therefore  the  leader  of  the  American  delegation,  know- 
ing what  the  Congress  and  Executive  had  in  mind,  contented  himself 
with  assuring  the  leader  of  the  German  delegation  that  the  good  faith 
of  the  United  States  was  a  suflScient  guarantee  that  the  Congress  would 
pass  the  necessarj'  legislation  to  enforce  the  convention  if  Germany 
would  sign  and  ratify  it. 

Ratification  of  the  convention  has  been  made  by  the  United  States, 
and  the  Congress  has  passed  five  acts  which  more  than  carry  out  the 
terms  of  the  convention,  and  so  fully  answer  the  questions  put  by  the 
German  delegation. 

It  should  be  noted  that  to  date  Germany  has  not  ratified  the  conven- 
tion or  promised  to  ratify  it ;  while  some  forty  other  nations  have  done  so. 

But  the  main  point :  What  of  the  action  of  the  Latin  Americas  on  a 
question  which  only  remotely  concerned  them? 
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The  Conference  of  1911-2  insisted  that  the  International  Opium 
Convention  should  be  signed  and  ratified  by  the  Latin  American.  Other- 
wise the  convention  was  a  dead  letter  to  Europe.  Article  22  of  the 
convention  exhibits  this.  It  devolved  upon  the  American  Government 
to  secure  favorable  action  from  the  Latin  Americas. 

After  the  adjournment  of  The  Hague  Conference,  the  United  States 
presented  the  whole  proceedings  of  the  Shanghai  Conunission  of  1909 
and  The  Hague  Conference  of  1911-2  to  the  Latin  American  Grovem- 
ments  with  a  request  that,  for  the  benefit  of  humanity  at  large,  for  the 
sake  of  international  comity  and  the  success  of  Hague  Conferences,  the 
Latin  Americas  promptly  agree  to  Article  22  of  the  International  Opium 
Convention.  This  was  done  in  a  circular  instruction  dated  April  15, 
1912. 

That  instruction  was  to  the  efiFect  that  during  some  thirty  years  a 
powerful  and  extensive  public  opinion  had  arisen  in  the  United  States 
and  in  several  of  the  larger  European  countries  which  aimed  to  secure 
the  abolition  of  the  opium  traffic  as  seen  in  Far  Eastern  coimtries  and 
in  the  United  States.  This  public  opinion  had  been  brought  to  the 
attention  of  Secretary  Hay  and  President  Roosevelt,  and  to  the  high 
officials  of  those  other  countries  having  intimate  commercial  intercourse 
with  China.  The  particular  feature  of  the  instruction  was  an  appeal 
to  the  Latin  Americas  to  accept  the  terms  of  the  International  Opium 
Convention  and  so  assure  the  world  at  large  that  they  were  as  ever  in 
close  sympathy  with  any  unselfish  movement  inaugurated  by  the 
United  States. 

By  October,  1912,  without  a  word  of  dissent  or  of  suggestion  of  change 
in  the  terms  of  the  International  Opium  Convention,  all  of  the  Latin 
Americas,  except  Peru,  had  agreed  to  the  convention.  They  so  informed 
the  United  States  and  The  Netherlands. 

Peru,  with  large  economic  interests  at  stake,  had  perforce  to  thor- 
oughly examine  the  convention.  For  by  a  favorable  assent  to  the  instru- 
ment it  stood  to  lose  a  couple  of  millions  of  revenue  per  annum.  Yet 
His  Excellency,  M.  Pezet,  Peruvian  Minister  at  Washington,  was  fully 
alive  to  the  necessity  of  a  solid  backing  of  all  of  the  Latin  Americas  to 
the  convention.  In  every  way  possible  he  placed  all  facts  before  his 
government  and  it  will  be  shown  in  a  final  paragraph  that  his  high- 
minded  action  was  successful. 

The  Second  International  Opium  Conference  met  at  The  Hague, 
July  1,  1913.    All  of  the  Latin  Americas  were  represented,  except  Peru. 
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It  woH  larKoIy  owing  to  the  Latin  American  representation  that  some 
thirty  nationii  agreed  to  ratify  the  convention  of  1911-2  and  to  pass  the 
rifci-HNary  logiMlation  to  enforce  it.  It  was  seen  by  the  European  diplo- 
irmU  that  t  hen^  were  no  serious  difficulties  between  the  United  States 
Mul  i\w  HiHtcr  n^publics  of  the  American  continent,  and  that  Article  22 
of  thi*  (^invention  had  simply  proved  that  on  large  diplomatic,  economic 
uiiil  hutnaniturian  questions  the  twenty-one  republics  would  stand 
Mhoul<l«*r  to  Mhoulder. 

Y(^t,  (luring  the  nine  days  of  the  Second  Conference  the  American 
drli^itiSH  were  frequently  reminded  that  the  United  States  and  the 
Netherlands  acting  together  had  not  been  able  to  persuade  Peru  to 
lUTA'pi  the  convention  of  1911-2,  with  a  large  financial  loss  to  herself, 
liut.  Minister  Pezet  was  watching  the  action  of  the  Second  Conference. 

The  delegates  of  some  thirty  Powers  representing  Europe,  America 
and  Asia  had  no  sooner  affixed  their  signatures  to  a  protocol  which 
ratified  the  International  Opium  Convention  and  provided  for  its  gen- 
eral effectuation,  than  came  a  cablegram  to  the  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs  of  the  Netherlands  notifying  him  that  the  Peruvian  Government 
had  instructed  its  minister  plenipotentiary  to  sign  the  convention  and 
agree  to  its  ratification. 

This  action  of  Peru  was  noble;  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  as 
a  Treaty  Power  with  China,  neglect  on  her  part  would  have  meant 
irreparable  damage  to  the  large  plan  of  the  United  States,  and  evil 
consequences  to  China  in  her  great  effort  to  shake  herself  loose  from  the 
opium  traffic. 

Thus  when  the  Second  International  Opium  Conference  adjourned 
at  The  Hague  on  July  9,  1913,  every  Latin  American  state  had  favor- 
ably answered  the  call  of  the  American  Government  of  April  15,  1912. 
Europe  saw  that  the  Americas  were  as  one  on  any  sane  issue  designed 
to  l)e  accomplished  at  The  Hague. 

The  recent  Second  Pan  American  Scientific  Congress  stamps  this 
gn^at  fact  l)eyond  dispute.    He  who  runs  may  read. 

Hamilton  Wright. 

the  second  pan-american  scientific  congress 

Thin  (/Oiigrcss  met  at  Washington  December  27,  1915,  and  adjourned 
on  January  8,  1916,  after  what  has  been  universally  considered  a  le- 
rniirkahly  Hurctvssful  meeting.     The  programs  of  the  Subsections  on  In- 
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ternational  Law,  Public  Law,  and  Jurisprudence,  printed  in  the  Journal 
for  October,  1915,  pages  916,  921  and  922  were  carried  out  in  general, 
with  the  modifications  that  always  have  to  be  made  in  a  congress  of 
a  non-political  kind,  and  even  in  political  congresses.  It  is  stated  on  high 
authority  that  there  are  two  things  you  can  always  expect  from  them. 
One  is  that  it  will  do  something,  and  the  other  that  it  will  not  carry  out 
its  program.  It  is  not  necessary  to  restate  the  programs,  which  were  only 
slightly  modified,  or  to  dwell  upon  the  nature,  scope  or  value  of  the  pro- 
ceedings, because  the  Final  Act  of  the  congress  will  shortly  be  published, 
with  an  oflScial  report  in  the  nature  of  an  interpretative  commentary. 

The  complete  hst  of  recommendations  of  the  congress  are  unfortu- 
nately both  too  numerous  and  too  lengthy  to  be  reproduced  here,  but  it  is 
proper  briefly  to  refer  to  the  recommendations  on  the  subject  of  inter- 
national law. 

In  the  first  place,  it  should  be  said  that  the  articles  of  the  Final  Act 
dealing  with  international  law  are  based  upon  the  recommendations  of 
the  Conference  of  American  Teachers  of  International  Law,  held  at 
Washington,  April  23-25,  1914,  upon  the  invitation  of  the  American 
Society  of  International  Law  at  its  eighth  annual  meeting.^  The  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Teachers*  Conference  were  submitted  to  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Executive  Council  of  the  Society,  which  in  turn  trans- 
mitted the  recommendations  involving  the  expenditure  of  money  to 
the  Division  of  International  Law  of  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  In- 
ternational Peace,  with  the  recommendation  that  steps  be  taken  to  carry 
them  into  effect.  The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Endowment  approved 
the  recommendations  referred  to,  expressed  its  willingness  to  co-operate 
with  the  American  Society  of  International  Law  in  rendering  them  effec- 
tive, and  the  Trustees  of  the  Endowment  have  approved  this  action  of 
their  committee. 

The  recommendations  thus  vouched  for  and  now  approved  by  a  sci- 
entific congress  of  the  Americas  and  signed  by  the  oflScial  delegates  of 
twenty-one  nations  authorized  to  sign  the  Final  Act  thereof,  have  more 
than  a  passing  interest  since  they  make  an  international  as  distinguished 
from  a  national  appeal,  and  are  therefore  worthy  of  very  great  consider- 
ation. 

Briefly  sunmiarized,  the  recommendations  are: 

The  preparation  and  publication  of  a  bibliography  of  international 
law  and  related  subjects,  and  of  a  carefully  prepared  index-digest  of 
I  Printed  in  the  Prooeedings  of  the  Society  for  1914,  p.  dl5. 
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the  heads  and  subheads  on  international  law,  with  lefermoes  thereto; 
the  collection  and  publication,  in  cheap  and  convenient  form,  cS  offi- 
cial documents,  both  foreign  and  domestic,  bearing  upon  international 
law;  the  publication  of  an  international  law  reporter  ct  judgments  ct 
national  courts  involving  questions  of  international  law,  the  sentences 
of  arbitral  tribunals,  and  the  awards  of  mixed  commissions.  This  recom- 
mendation was  intended  to  supply  the  public  with  material  both  in- 
teresting and  indispensable  to  the  study  ct  international  law.  Another 
recommendation  aims  to  increase  the  courses  and  the  time  devoted  to 
international  law  in  American  institutions  of  learning.  Another  article 
concerns  the  teaching  of  international  law,  and  recommends  that  em- 
phasis be  laid  upon  the  positive  nature  of  the  subject  and  the  definiteness 
of  the  rules;  that  international  law  be  not  made  the  occasion  of  a  univer- 
sal peace  propaganda;  that  concrete  cases  be  considered;  that  accepted 
rules  of  international  law  be  distinguished  from  questions  of  interna- 
tional policy;  and  that  the  experience  of  no  one  country  be  allowed  to 
assume  undue  importance;  that  the  higher  students  of  American  in- 
stitutions of  learning  be  encouraged  to  continue  their  studies  in  dif- 
ferent countries,  preferably  in  the  Academy  of  International  Law  at 
The  Hague  when  that  institution  is  started;  that  international  law  be 
treated  on  a  plane  of  equality  with  other  subjects  in  the  curricula  of 
colleges  and  universities;  and  that  professorships  or  departments  devoted 
to  its  study  be  established  where  they  do  not  exist;  that  law  schods 
be  earnestly  requested  to  include  international  law  in  their  courses  of 
study;  that  in  institutions  where  instruction  in  international  law  is  lack- 
ing, steps  be  taken  to  secure  the  presence  of  visiting  professors,  who 
should  be  invited  to  give  courses,  not  isolated  lectures  on  matters  of 
passing  interest;  that  specialized  courses  be  established  in  institutions 
in  preparation  for  the  diplomatic  and  consular  services;  that  the  study 
of  international  law  be  required  in  specialized  courses  in  preparation 
for  business;  that  in  studying  and  teaching  international  law  in  Amer- 
ican institutions,  special  stress  be  laid  upon  problems  affecting  the  Amer- 
ican public,  and  upon  doctrines  of  American  origin;  and,  finally,  the 
congress  extended  to  the  American  Institute  of  International  Law  ''a 
cordial  welcome  into  the  circle  of  scientific  organizations  of  Pan  Amer- 
ica, and  records  a  sincere  wish  for  a  successful  career,  and  the  achieve- 
ment of  the  highest  aims  of  its  important  labors."  The  recommenda- 
tions will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  not  fall  upon  deaf  ears,  for,  as  Mr.  Root  has 
so  often  pointed  out,  democracy  has  come  to, its  own;  and,  if  it  is  to  ex- 
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ercise  a  high  and  fruitful  influence  in  international  relations,  the  people 
must  be  impressed  v/ith  a  sense  of  their  duties  as  well  as  with  a  knowl- 
edge of  their  rights. 

James  Brown  Scott. 

THE  ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  SOCIETY 

Pursuant  to  the  arrangements  previously  announced,'  the  ninth 
annual  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  in  Washington,  December  28- 
30,  1915,  in  connection  with  the  meeting  of  the  Subsection  on  Interna- 
tional Law  of  the  Second  Pan  American  Scientific  Congress. 

The  meeting  was  opened  on  Thursday  evening  by  the  Honorable 
Elihu  Root,  President  of  the  Society,  who  delivered  his  presidential 
address  before  an  audience  that  taxed  the  capacity  of  the  large  meet- 
ing place.  The  subject  of  his  address  was  "The  Outlook  for  Interna- 
tional Law''  ^  in  which,  while  recognizing  the  difficulties  under  which 
international  law  now  labors,  he  asserted  that  its  development  into  a 
more  definite  body  of  rules  with  less  uncertain  means  for  insuring  their 
enforcement  will  be  a  necessary  prerequisite  to  the  re-establishment  and 
maintenance  of  the  normal  relations  of  intercourse  between  nations,  and 
he  indicated  in  a  general  way  the  steps  which  must  be  taken  in  order 
to  place  the  science  upon  a  firmer  and  more  practicable  basis.  This 
address  made  a  fitting  keynote  for  the  remarks  which  followed  through- 
out the  remainder  of  the  meeting. 

The  opening  session  being  a  joint  meeting  with  the  Subsection  on  In- 
ternational Law  of  the  Congress,  Mr.  Root  was  followed  by  two  speakers 
on  the  program  of  the  Subsection,  namely,  the  Honorable  John  Bassett 
Moore  and  Professor  George  Grafton  Wilson,  who  delivered  scholarly 
papers  upon  "The  Relation  of  International  Law  to  National  Law  in 
American  countries."  The  session  ended  with  a  suggestive  discourse 
by  Professor  Norman  Dwight  Harris  of  Northwestern  University,  who 
spoke  for  the  Society  upon  "The  Duties  and  Obligations  of  Neutral 
Governments,  parties  to  the  Hague  Conventions,  in  case  of  actual  or 
threatened  violations  by  Belligerents  of  the  stipulations  of  the  said  Con- 
ventions." 

The  second  session,  held  on  Wednesday  morning,  was  likewise  a  joint 
meeting  between  the  Society  and  the  Subsection  on  International  Law. 

^  See  the  Journal  for  October,  1915,  p.  915. 
'  Reprinted  in  this  Journal,  p.  1. 
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On  this  occasion  Professor  Theodore  S.  Woolsey  and  Mr.  Edward  A. 
Harriman  appeared  upon  the  Society's  program.  The  former  made  a 
valuable  contribution  to  the  subject  of  '^  Retaliation  and  Punishment 
in  International  Law/'  and  the  latter  discussed  "The  means  to  be  pro- 
\4ded  and  procedure  adopted  for  authoritatively  determinmg  whether 
the  Hague  Conventions  or  other  general  international  agreements,  or 
the  rules  of  international  law,  have  been  violated?  In  case  of  violation, 
what  should  be  the  nature  of  the  remedy  and  how  should  it  be  enforced?" 
For  the  Subsection  on  International  Law,  Messrs.  Jackson  H.  Ralston 
and  Walter  S.  Penfield  gave  interesting  historical  presentations  of  ''The 
Attitude  of  American  Countries  toward  International  Arbitration  and 
the  Peaceful  Settlement  of  International  Disputes." 

The  third  session  was  held  on  Wednesday  night,  the  Society  meeting 
jointly  with  the  American  Political  Science  Association  and  the  Amer- 
can  Society  for  Judicial  Settlement  of  International  Disputes.  Professor 
Jesse  S.  Reeves,  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  representing  the  Polit- 
ical Science  Association,  made  a  careful  analysis  of  international  dis* 
putes,  pointing  out  the  fundamental  difference  between  those  of  a  justic- 
iable nature  and  those  of  a  non-justiciable  nature.  The  nature  and 
form  of  the  agreement  for  the  submission  of  justiciable  disputes  to  an 
international  court  were  carefully  treated  by  Dr.  James  Brown  Scott, 
speaking  for  the  Judicial  Settlement  Society,  and  the  session  closed 
with  a  well  considered  address  by  Professor  A.  de  LapradeUe,  of  the 
University  of  Paris,  who  covered  the  following  topic  on  the  program  of 
the  Society:  ''Is  a  uniform  law  of  neutrality  for  all  nations  desirable 
or  practicable?  If  so,  what  are  the  principles  upon  which  such  a  law 
should  be  based,  and  what  generally  should  be  its  provisions?" 

The  fourth  session,  held  Thursday  morning,  was  devoted  to  a  con- 
sideration of  the  following  subject  upon  the  program  of  the  Society: 
"What  modifications,  if  any,  should  be  made  in  the  law  and  practice 
as  now  applied  by  the  principal  maritime  nations  concerning  the  foUow- 
ing  subjects  of  international  naval  law  in  order,  under  the  conditions 
of  the  modem  interdependence  of  nations,  adequately  to  safeguard  the 
interests  of  both  neutrals  and  belligerents?"  Blockade  and  continu- 
ous voyage  were  taken  up  and  considered  by  President  Harry  Pratt 
Judson,  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  and  Contraband  and  Visit  and 
Search  by  Professor  George  C.  Butte,  of  the  University  of  Texas. 

The  concluding  session  took  place  on  Thursday  afternoon,  this  being 
a  joint  meeting  of  the  Society  with  the  Subsection  on  International  Law 
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and  the  newly  formed  American  Institute  of  International  Law.  The 
Honorable  Elihu  Root,  representing  the  Society,  Dr.  Victor  Maurtua, 
of  the  University  of  San  Marcos,  Lima,  Peru,  representing  the  American 
Institute  of  International  Law,  and  the  Honorable  Simeon  E.  Baldwin 
and  Mr.  Arthur  K.  Kuhn,  speaking  on  behalf  of  the  Subsection  on  In- 
ternational Law,  discussed  the  advisability  and  practicability  of  the 
codification  of  international  law  and  the  agencies  by  which  it  should  be 
undertaken.  In  the  course  of  his  remarks  upon  this  subject,  Mr.  Root 
took  occasion  to  allude  to  the  necessity  for  an  agreement  upon  clear  and 
definite  rules  of  conduct  to  control  the  great  nations  in  their  dealings 
with  the  small  and  weak.  Turning  to  the  Latin  American  delegates, 
he  said: 

It  is  now  nearly  ten  years  ago  since  your  people,  gentlemen,  and  the  other  peoples 
of  South  America,  were  good  enough  to  give  serious  and  respectful  consideration  to 
a  message  that  it  was  my  fortune  to  take  from  this  great  and  powerful  Republic  of 
North  America  to  the  other  American  nations.  I  wish  to  say  to  you,  gentlemen,  and 
to  all  my  Latin  American  friends  here  in  this  congress,  that  everything  that  I  said 
in  behalf  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  1906 '  is  as 
true  now  as  it  was  true  then.  There  has  been  no  departure  from  the  standard  of  feel- 
ing and  of  policy  which  was  declared  then  in  behalf  of  the  American  people.  On  the 
contrary,  there  is  throughout  the  people  of  this  country  a  fuller  realization  of  the 
duty  and  the  morality  and  the  high  policy  of  that  standard.  Of  course,  in  every 
country  there  are  individuals  who  depart  from  the  general  opinion  and  general  con- 
viction both  in  their  views  and  in  their  conduct;  but  the  great,  the  overwhelming 
body  of  the  American  people  love  liberty,  not  in  the  restricted  sense  of  desiring  it 
for  themselves  alone,  but  in  the  broader  sense  of  desiring  it  for  all  mankind.  The 
great  body  of  the  people  of  these  United  States  love  justice,  not  merely  as  they  de- 
mand it  for  themselves,  but  in  being  willing  to  render  it  to  others.  We  believe  in  the 
independence  and  the  dignity  of  nations,  and  while  we  are  great,  we  estimate  our 
greatness  as  one  of  the  least  of  our  possessions,  and  we  hold  the  smallest  state,  be  it 
upon  an  island  in  the  Caribbean  or  anywhere  in  Central  or  South  America,  as  our 
equal  in  dignity,  in  the  right  to  respect  and  in  the  right  to  the  treatment  of  an  equal. 
We  believe  that  nobility  of  spirit,  that  high  ideals,  that  capacity  for  sacrifice  are 
nobler  than  material  wealth.  We  know  that  these  can  be  found  in  the  little  state  as 
well  as  in  the  big  one.  In  our  respect  for  you  who  are  small,  and  for  you  who  are 
great,  there  can  be  no  element  of  condescension  or  patronage,  for  that  would  do  vio- 
lence to  our  own  conception  of  the  dignity  of  independent  sovereignty.  We  desire 
no  benefits  which  are  not  the  benefits  rendered  by  honorable  equals  to  each  other. 
We  seek  no  control  that  we  are  unwilling  to  concede  to  others,  and  so  long  as  the 
spirit  of  American  freedom  shall  continue,  it  will  range  us  side  by  side  with  you, 
great  and  small,  in  the  maintenance  of  the  rights  of  nations,  the  rights  which  exist 

'  Pertinent  extracts  from  Mr.  Root's  address  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  1906,  are  printed 
in  an  editorial  comment  in  the  Journal  for  April,  1909,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  424. 
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as  against  us  and  as  against  all  the  rest  of  the  worid.  With  that  spirit  we  hail  your 
preaenoe  here  to  oodperate  with  those  of  us  who  are  interested  in  international  law; 
we  hail  the  formation  of  the  new  American  Institute  of  International  Law,  and  the 
personal  friendships  that  are  being  formed  day  by  day  between  the  men  of  the  North 
and  the  men  of  the  South,  all  to  the  end  that  we  may  unite  in  such  dear  and  definite 
declaration  of  the  principles  of  right  conduct  among  nations,  and  in  such  steadfast 
and  honorable  support  of  those  principles  as  shall  ooomiand  the  req>eet  of  mankind 
and  insure  their  enforcement. 

At  the  business  meeting  of  the  Society,  and  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Elxecutive  Ck>uncil,  held  on  Thursday  morning  and  afternoon,  the  of- 
ficers and  committees,  who,  owing  to  the  postponement  of  the  meet- 
ing from  April  to  December,  have  been  holding  over  since  the  1914 
meeting,  were  re-elected,  and  the  Honorable  Robert  Lansing,  Secretary 
of  State,  and  the  Honorable  Robert  Bacon  were  added  to  the  list  of  Vice- 
Presidents.  Professor  Amos  S.  Hershey  was  elected  to  serve  in  the  Ekeo- 
utive  Ck)uncil  until  1917  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  Gen- 
eral George  B.  Davis,  and  Professor  Charles  Cheney  Hyde  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  Council  to  serve  until  1916  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused 
by  the  election  of  the  Honorable  Robert  Lansing  as  a  Vice-President. 

In  order  to  avoid  any  misunderstanding  due  to  the  holding  of  the 
ninth  annual  meeting  in  December,  the  Elxecutive  Council  directed  that 
the  tenth  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  should  be  held  at  the  usual  time 
in  1916,  namely,  during  the  last  week  of  April. 

The  meeting  was  brought  to  a  brilliant  close  on  Thursday  night  by 
a  banquet  at  the  Shoreham  Hotel,  given  by  the  Division  of  Interna- 
tional Law  of  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace  to  the 
members  of  the  American  Society  of  International  Law,  the  American 
Political  Science  Association,  the  American  Society  for  Judicial  Settle- 
ment of  International  Disputes,  and  the  delegates  in  attendance  upon 
Section  Six  of  the  Second  Pan  American  Scientific  Congress.  Mr.  Root 
presided  as  Toastmaster,  the  Secretary  of  State  was  the  guest  of  honor, 
and  addresses  were  made  by  Dr.  Ernesto  Quesada,  President  of  the 
Delegation  of  Argentina  to  the  Second  Pan  American  Scientific  Con- 
gress, Dr.  V.  K.  Wellington  Koo,  Minister  of  China  to  the  United  States, 
and  the  Honorable  Charles  H.  Sherrill,  formerly  American  Minister 
to  the  Argentine  Republic. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  numbers  and  character  of  the  audience, 
the  ninth  annual  meeting  was  undoubtedly  the  most  successful  meet- 
ing in  the  history  of  the  Society.  The  importance  of  the  occasion  seemed 
to  be  an  incentive  to  the  speakers  to  give  to  their  subjects  the  most  caie- 
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fill  study  and  to  their  utterances  mature  and  deliberate  consideration. 
The  proceedings  were  consequently  marked  for  their  exceptionally  high 
quality  and  impressiveness.  The  only  r^ret  is  that  the  limitations  of 
time  did  not  permit  the  inclusion  of  all  of  the  sessions  of  the  Subsection 
on  International  Law  within  the  time  set  apart  for  the  Society's  meet- 
ing so  that  the  discussions  in  them  might  be  included  in  the  proceedings 
of  the  Society. 

GsoBGB  A.  Finch. 
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and  Russia,  Germany  and  France.  Prodamatian  No.  1271. 
Text  in  Special  Supplement  to  Journal,  July,  1915. 
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lion  No.  1273.  Text  in  Special  Supplement  to  Journal, 
July,  1915. 

8  EhjROPEAN  War.    Switzerland  issued  a  neutrality  proclamation. 

J.  0.,  Aug.  10,  1914. 
10    European  War.    Montenegro.    Austria-Hungary  issued  (^cial 
notice  of  blockade  of  Montenegrin  coast.   J.  0.,  August  12, 1914. 

13S 
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August,  1914' 

13  European  War.  France  suspended  Austrian  capitulations  in 
Morocco.    R.  gin.  de  dr.  int.  public,  22:  Doc.  74. 

13  European  War.    The  United  States  issued  a  neutrality  proclama- 

tion in  war  between  Great  Britain  and  Austria-Hungary.  Proda- 
motion  No.  1274.  Text  in  Special  Supplement  to  Journal, 
July,  1915. 

14  European  War.    The  United  States  issued  a  neutrality  proclama- 

tion in  the  war  between  France  and  Austria-Hungary.  Prodama- 
turn  No.  1276.  Text  in  Special  Supplement  to  Journal, 
July,  1915. 
17  European  War.  Germany  issued  protest  against  the  alleged 
atrocities  of  the  Russian  army.  R.  gin.  de  dr.  int.  public,  22:  Doc. 
74. 

17  European  War.    France  addressed  to  the  signatory  Powers  of  the 

Hague  conventions  a  protest  against  the  violations  of  international 
law  by  Germany.    R.  gin.  de  dr.  int.  public,  22:  Doc.  75. 

18  European  War.    The  United  States  issued  a  neutrality  proclama- 

tion in  the  war  between  Belgium  and  Germany.  Proclamation 
No.  1276.    Text  in  Special  Supplebient  to  Journal,  July,  1915. 

18  European  War.  France  issued  protest  against  the  use  of  dum 
dum  bullets  by  Germany.    R.  gin.  de  dr.  int.  public,  22:  Doc.  75. 

20  European  War.  France  addressed  to  the  signatory  Powers  of 
the  Hague  conventions  a  protest  against  the  bombardment  of 
Pont-a-Moussin  by  the  Germans.  R.  gin.  de  dr.  int.  public,  22: 
Doc.  76. 

22  European  War.  Great  Britain  gave  notice  that  Germany  had 
mined  the  North  Sea.    R.  gin.  de  dr.  int.  public,  22:  Doc.  77. 

24  European  War.  The  United  States  issued  a  neutrality  proclama- 
tion in  the  war  between  Japan  and  Germany.  Proclamation 
No.  1277.    Text  in  Special  Supplebient  to  Journal,  July,  1915. 

27  European  War.  The  United  States  issued  a  neutrality  procla- 
mation in  the  war  between  Japan  and  Austria.  Proclamation 
No.  1278.  Text  in  Special  Supplement  to  this  Journal,  July, 
1915. 

This  proclamation  was  based  upon  a  telegram  from  the  Ambassador  of 
Austria-Hungary  to  the  effect  that  the  Austrian  cruiser  Queen  Elizabeth  had 
been  ordered  to  take  up  fight  with  the  German  navy  in  the  Far  East  and 
that  diplomatic  relations  with  Japan  had  been  broken  off. 
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SepUmbeTf  19H. 
1  European  War.  The  United  States  issued  a  neutrality  proclama- 
tion in  the  war  between  Belgium  and  Austria-Hungaiy.  Procta- 
maHan  No.  1280.  Text  in  Special  Supplement  to  Journal, 
July,  1915. 
9  France — Peru.  Agreement  signed  providing  for  the  postponement 
of  the  date  fixed  in  the  protoool,  signed  February  2, 1914,  for  the 
settlement  of  outstanding  claims.    J.  0.,  Sept.  27,  1914. 

10  France — ^Turkey.  Agreement  signed  postponing  for  six  months 
the  sessions  of  the  mixed  commission  appointed  under  Article 
4  of  the  compromis  of  December  18,  1913,  for  the  settlement  of 
claims.    French  text:  J.  0.,  Sept.  28, 1914. 

OdUiber,  19U. 

3  European  War.  France.  Additional  list  of  contraband  issued. 
/.  0.,  Oct.  3,  1914. 

7  European  War.  Austria-Hungary  reported  to  have  mined  the 
Adriatic.    R.  gin.  de  dr.  int.  public^  22\  Doc.  85. 

7  European  War.  France.  Notice  given  that  France  had  mined 
Austro-Hungarian  waters  in  conformity  with  the  Hague  Con- 
vention VIII.  /.  0.,  Oct.  7,  1914. 
14  France — Guatemala.  French  decree  putting  into  effect  the  con- 
vention signed  February  28,  1914,  for  the  reciprocal  protection 
of  patents  and  trade-marks,  ratifications  of  which  were  exchanged 
June  28,  1914.    French  text:  J.  0.,  Nov.  1,  1914. 

November  y  1914- 

3  European  War.  France.  France  issued  orders  that  all  enemy 
subjects  capable  of  being  called  to  the  colors  found  on  board 
neutral  vessels  would  be  considered  prisoners  of  war.  It  is  stated 
that  these  orders  are  in  reprisal  for  the  German  measures  in 
Belgium  and  France  by  which  all  individuals  capable  of  being 
called  to  the  colors  are  considered  prisoners  of  war.  J.  0., 
Nov.  3,  1914. 

6  European  War.  The  United  States  issued  a  neutrality  proclama- 
tion in  the  war  between  Great  Britain  and  Turkey.  Prodama" 
tion  No.  1686.  Text  in  Special  Supplement  to  Journal, 
July,  1915. 

6    Ei^ROPEAN  War.   France.   Decree  abrogating  the  decree  of  Au- 
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November,  19H. 

gust  25,  1914,  adopting  the  Declaration  of  London  during  the 

present  war.   J.  0.,  Nov.  7, 1914. 
8    European  War.    Russia.    Notice  of  the  establishment  of  Russian 

prize  courts  at  Cronstadt,  Sebastopol  and  Vladivostok.    J.  0., 

Nov.  8,  1914. 
15,  16.    Great  Britain — Switzerland.     By  an  exchange  of  notes  it 

was  agreed  that  the  arbitration  convention  of  Nov.  16,  1904,  and 

November  19,  1909,  should  remain  in  force  until  the  exchange  of 

ratification  of  the  convention  concluded  June  10,  1914.    R.  gin, 

de  dr,  int.  public^  22A28. 
18    European  War.    China.    Blockade  of  Tsing-Tao  raised.    J.  0., 

Nov.  18, 1914. 
26    European  War.    Russia  gave  notice  of  the  mining  of  the  Black 

Sea.    J.  0.,  Jan.  15,  1915. 

January,  1916. 

3    European  War.    France.    Additional  list  of  contraband  issued. 
J.  0.,  Jan.  2-3,  1915. 

March,  1915. 
1  European  War.  France.  Announcement  that  France  would 
seize  all  goods  destined  for  Germany  in  retaliation  for  the  German 
Admiralty  order  declaring  a  blockade  of  all  English  waters. 
J.  0.,  March  16, 1915. 
5  European  War.  Russia.  Accession  of  Russia  to  the  convention 
of  November  9,  1914,  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  France 
relative  to  prizes  captured  during  the  war.  O.  B.  Treaty  Series^ 
No.  4,  1915;  J.  0.,  April  2,  1915. 

10  France — Russia.  Commission  appointed  to  study  ways  and  means 
for  developing  trade  with  Russia.    J.  0.,  March  14,  1915. 

13  Belgium — France.  Convention  signed  suspending  during  the  war 
the  convention  of  July  30,  1891,  relating  to  the  nationality  of 
minors.    French  text:  J.  0.,  March  23,  1915. 

25  Great  Britain — Netherlands.  Convention  renewing  for  a  fur- 
ther period  of  five  years  the  arbitration  convention  of  Febru- 
ary 15,  1905.  English  and  Dutch  texts:  G.  B.  Treaty  Series,  No. 
5,  1915. 

25    United  States — Russia.    Treaty  for  the  advancement  of  peace, 
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March,  1916, 

signed  Oct.  1-Sept.  18,  1914,  proclaimed.  Elnglish  and  French 
texts:  U.  S.  Treaty  Series,  No.  616. 

April,  1915. 
2  France — Venezuela.  French  decree  putting  into  execution  the 
protocol  of  January  14,  1915,  regarding  French  claims  against 
Venezuela.  French  text  of  protocol:  J.  0.,  April  7,  1915. 
On  Dec.  15  the  following  were  appointed  to  serve  under  the  pro- 
tocol: President  of  the  Commission:  Andre  Weiss.  Members: 
Henri  Berget,  Maurice  Roman,  M.  Grilhot  and  Jacques  Amavon. 
J.  0.,  1915:  9032. 

20  European  War.  Notification  of  the  blockade  of  the  Kameroons, 
German  West  Africa.    J.  0.,  April  23, 1915. 

23  France — Switzerland.    French  decree  putting  into  execution  the 

customs  convention  signed  July  11,  1914.    J.  0.,  April  26,  1915. 

24  France — Italy.    French  decree  putting  into  effect  a  convention 

signed  Dec.  17,  1914,  regarding  the  use  of  the  Roya  River,  rati- 
fications of  which  were  exchanged  March  8,  1915.  French  text: 
/.  0.,  April  29,  1915. 

25  Italy — Switzerland.  Treaty  of  arbitration  signed  renewing  treaty 

which  expired  November,  1914.    La  paix  par  Is  droit,  18:292. 

May,  1915. 

13  France — Morocco.  French  decree  promulgating  the  convention 
signed  October  1,  1913,  relating  to  an  ofiice  for  posts,  telegraphs, 
and  telephones.    J.  0.,  May  15,  1915. 

22  GERBiANY — Netherlands.  Proclamation  of  Germany  of  treaty 
signed  May  30,  1914,  revising  the  treaty  of  Aug.  27, 1907,  relating 
to  workmen^s  compensation,  ratifications  of  which  were  ex- 
changed May  12,  1915.  French  and  Dutch  texts:  Reichs-G., 
No.  69,  1915. 

24  European  War.    The  United  States  issued  a  neutrality  proclama- 

tion in  the  war  between  Italy  and  Austria-Hungary.  Prodama- 
lion  No.  1294'  Text  in  Special  Supplement  to  Journal, 
July,  1915. 

25  European  War.     France.     Decree  relating  to  Austrian  and 

German  patents.    J.  0.,  May  25,  1915. 

26  European  War.    Italy  declared  a  blockade  of  the  coasts  of  Austria 

and  Albania.    J.  0.,  June  3,  1915. 
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May,  1915, 

29    European  War.   France  issued  additional  lists  of  absolute  and  con- 
ditional contraband  of  war.    J.  0.,  May  29,  1915. 

Junef  1915. 

2  European  War.    France  and  Great  Britain  declared  a  blockade  of 

the  coast  of  Asia  Minor.    J.  0.,  June  6,  1915. 
21    Great  Britain — Honduras.    Ratifications  exchanged  of  a  treaty 
of  commerce  and  friendship  signed  May  5,  1910.    English  and 
Spanish  texts:  O.  B.  Treaty  Series^  No.  7,  1915. 

Jtdy,  1915. 

3  Great  Britain — Russia.    Agreement  for  the  reciprocal  waiver  of 

consular  fees  on  certificates  of  origin  relating  to  exports.  O.  B. 
Treaty  Series,  No.  8,  1915. 

12  Great  Britain — Switzerland.     Convention   additional  to  the 

treaty  of  friendship  and  commerce  of  Sept.  6,  1855,  signed 
March  30,  1914.  English  and  French  texts:  O.  B.  Treaty  Series, 
No.  6,  1915. 

August,  1915. 

6  European  War.   Great  Britain — United  States.    Note  verbale 

from  the  British  embassy  explaining  the  note  of  July  1,  regard- 
ing the  seizure  of  the  Neches.  Text  issued  by  the  Department  of 
Stale. 

13  European  War.    Great  Britian — United  States.    Note  from 

Great  Britain  in  answer  to  the  American  note  of  June  3, 1915,  re- 
garding the  query  of  the  United  States  as  to  the  extent  of  British 
exports  to  neutral  countries.  Text  issued  by  the  Department  of 
State:  N.  Y.  Times,  Oct.  2,  1915. 
23  European  War.  The  United  States  issued  a  neutrality  proclama- 
tion in  the  war  between  Italy  and  Turkey.  Text  issued  by  the 
Department  of  State.    Proclamation  No.  1308. 

September,  1915. 

7  European  War.    Germany — United  States.    German  note  to 

the  United  States  r^arding  the  Arabic.  Indemnity  refused,  but 
offer  made  to  submit  the  case  to  the  Hague  tribunal.  Teoct  issued 
by  the  DepaHment  of  State:  N.  Y.  Times,  Oct.  6, 1915. 
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September,  1916, 
9    GsRiiANT — Paraguay.  Ratification  by  Gennany  of  the  extradition 
convention  signed  November  9,  1909,  Paraguay  having  ratified 
the  treaty  August  14,  1914.    German  and  Spanish  texts:  Reidis- 
G.,  No.  123,  1915. 

22  France — Great  Britain.    Agreement  concerning  the  exchange  of 

money-orders  between  British  and  French  possessions  and  pro- 
tectorates in  West  Africa.  English  and  French  texts:  G.  B. 
Treaty  Series,  No.  11,  1915. 

23  United  States — Russia.   Protocol  of  agreement  signed  oonoeming 

the  exportation  of  embargoed  goods  from  Russia  to  the  United 
States.  U.  S.  Treaty  Series,  No.  618. 
28  Great  Britain — Netherlands.  Agreement  relating  to  the  bound- 
ary between  the  State  of  North  Borneo  and  the  Netherland  pos- 
sessions in  Borneo.  English  and  Dutch  texts:  G.  B.  Treaty  Series, 
No.  12,  1915. 

October,  1915. 

3  European  War.  Balkans.  French  troops  were  landed  at  Sa- 
lonika, Greece,  for  passage  to  Serbia,  under  protest  of  the  Greek 
Government.  N.  Y.  Times,  Oct.  6.  For  text  of  notes  exchanged 
between  the  Allies  and  Greece  see  N.  Y.  Times,  Oct.  7;  and  for 
Germany's  protest  see  N.  Y.  Times,  Oct.  7  and  Oct.  14, 1915. 

3  European  War.  Bulgaria — Russia.   Russia  issued  an  ultimatum 

to  Bulgaria  giving  her  twenty-four  hours  to  break  with  Germany 
and  Austria.    Text:  AT.  F.  Times,  Oct.  4,  1915. 

4  European  War.    Belgium.    Belgium  presented  a  note  to  the 

United  States  dealing  with  the  all^ation  that  Germany  had 
forced  Belgian  workmen  to  labor  for  the  Germans.  N.  Y.  Times, 
Oct.  4,  1915. 

5  European  War.    Bulgaria — Russia.    Bulgaria  replied  to  the 

Russian  ultimatum.  The  reply  being  unsatisfactory  the  French, 
Serbian,  British  and  Italian  and  Russian  ministers  to  Sofia  asked 
for  their  passports.    N,  Y.  Times,  Oct.  7,  1915. 

5  European  War.    Germany.    Protest  made  by  Germany  against 

French  airmen  dropping  bombs  on  Luxembourg.  N.  Y.  Times, 
Oct.  7,  1915. 

6  Greece.    Premier  E.  Venezelos  of  Greece  resigned.    N.  Y.  Times, 

Oct.  6,  1915. 
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October,  1915, 

9  EubopeanWar.  Serbia.  Belgrade  occupied  by  Austro-Hungarian 
and  German  forces.  The  capital  of  Serbia  was  transferred  to 
Nish  on  Oct.  8,  and  to  Prisrend,  Oct.  19.  N.  Y.  Times, 
Oct.  10,  1915. 
9  Mexico.  The  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States  announced 
that  the  Pan-American  Conference  on  Mexico  had  reached  a 
unanimous  decision  in  favor  of  the  recognition  of  the  Carranza 
faction  as  the  de  fado  government  of  Mexico.  N.  Y.  Times, 
Oct.  10,  1915. 

11  Death  of  Premier  Etschen  of  Luxembourg.  N.  Y.  Times, 
Oct.  12, 1915. 

11  European  War.   Bulgaria — Serbia.   Bulgaria  posted  declaration 

of  war  against  Serbia.    N.  Y.  Times,  Oct.  14,  1915. 

12  European  War.   Great  Britain — Unfted  States.   Great  Britain 

presented  a  memorandum  to  the  United  States  in  regard  to  the 
goods  of  American  packers,  seized  while  consigned  to  neutral 
countries.  Text  issued  by  the  Department  of  State;  also  N.  Y.  Times, 
Oct.  12,  1915. 

12  European  War.  Germany — United  States.  Germany  sent  note 
to  the  United  States  on  the  subject  of  passports.  N.  Y.  Times, 
Oct.  13,  1915. 

12  European  War.  GERiiANT — United  States.  Note  to  Germany 
regarding  the  Frye  case.  Text  issued  by  the  Department  of  State; 
also  N.  Y.  Times,  Oct.  13,  Oct.  19,  1915. 

12  European  War,  Bulgaria — Great  Britain.  Great  Britain 
severed  diplomatic  relations  with  Bulgaria  to  date  from  7.56  p.  m., 
Oct.  12.   N.  Y.  Times,  Oct.  13,  1915, 

14  European  War.  Germany.  German  decree  forbidding  the  pay- 
ment of  money  owed  in  Egypt  and  French  Morocco.  Reichs-  G,, 
No.  142,  1915. 

14  European  War.  France.  Lists  of  absolute  and  conditional  con- 
traband announced.   J.  0,,  Oct.  14,  Oct.  15,  1915. 

14  European  War.     Great  Britain.     Proclamation  revising  the 

lists  of  absolute  and  conditional  contraband.  London  Oazette, 
Nos.  29327,  29328. 

15  European  War.   Bulgaria — Serbia.   Serbia  declared  war  on  Bul- 

garia.   N.  Y.  Times,  Oct,  16,  1915. 
15    European  War.    Bulgaria — Great  Britain.    Great  Britain  de- 
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OdUibery  1916. 

Glared  war  on  Bulgaria,  dating  from  10  p.  m.  Oct.  15.  London 
GazeUe,  Nob.  29329,  29333. 

16  European  War.  France — Bulgaria.  France  declared  war  on 
Bulgaria  to  date  from  6  a.  m.  Oct.  16.    /.  0.,  Oct.  18,  1915. 

16  European  War.  The  Allies  announced  the  blockade  of  the  Mgfisn 
coast  dating  from  6  a.  m.,  Oct.  16.  Text:  J.  0.,  Oct.  16;  N.  Y. 
Times,  Oct.  17,  1915. 

16  European  War.  Bulgaria — Great  Britain.  Proclamation  by 
Great  Britain  extending  to  the  war  with  Bulgaria  the  proclama- 
tions and  Orders  in  Ck>uncil  in  force  relating  to  the  war.  London 
Gazette,  Nos.  29329,  29333. 

19  Mexico.  The  United  States  recognized  the  Carranza  government 
as  the  de  facto  government  of  Mexico.   N.  Y.  Times,  Oct.  20, 1915. 

19  European  War.  Bulgaria — Italy.  Italy  declared  war  on  Bul- 
garia.   N.  Y.  Times,  Oct.  20,  1915. 

19  EIuROPEAN  War.    Japan.    Exchange  of  notes  respecting  the  ac- 

cession of  Japan  to  the  declaration  of  September  5, 1914,  betweai 
Great  Britain,  France  and  Russia  engaging  not  to  conclude 
peace  separately  during  the  present  war.  Text:  0.  B.  TreaJty 
Series,  No.  1,  No.  9,  1915. 

20  European  War.     Great  Britain.     Proclamation  declaring  it 

no  longer  expedient  to  follow  Article  57  of  the  Declaration  of 
London,  which  provides  that  the  enemy  or  neutral  character  of 
a  vessel  is  determined  by  the  flag  which  she  is  entitled  to  fly, 
and  ordering  the  British  prize  courts  to  apply  the  rules  and  prin- 
ciples formerly  observed.  London  Gazette,  Nos.  29338,  29340. 
20  Mexico — United  States.  The  United  States  issued  two  proclama- 
tions, the  first  placing  an  embargo  on  the  shipment  of  arms  and 
munitions  of  war  into  Mexico,  and  the  second  lifting  the  embargo 
on  arms  and  munitions  of  war  consigned  to  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment represented  by  Carranza.    N,  Y,  Times,  Oct.  21,  1915. 

20  European  War.    Bulgaria — Russia.    Russia  declared  war  on 

Bulgaria.    Text:  N.  Y,  Times,  Oct.  20, 1915. 

21  European  War.    Germany.    German  law  passed  forbidding  the 

sale  to  foreigners  of  any  German-owned  ships.    N.  Y.  Times, 
Oct.  28, 1915. 
21    European  War.    Great  Britain — United  States.    The  United 
States  sent  note  to  Great  Britain  protesting  against  restrictions 
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October,  1916. 

on  American  commerce.    Text  issued  by  the  Department  of  State; 

also  N.  Y.  Times,  Oct.  28,  Nov.  8,  1915. 
21    European  War.    Turkey.    Turkey  in  note  to  the  United  States 

denied  the  charges  of  Armenian  atrocities.   N.  Y.  Times,  Oct.  22, 

1915. 

21  European  War.   Great  Britain — Greece.   Great  Britain  offered 

the  Island  of  Cyprus  to  Greece  in  return  for  her  support  of  the 
Allies.  The  oflfer  was  decUned  by  Greece.  N.  Y.  Times,  Oct.  21, 
Oct.  23,  1915. 

22  United  States — China.    Ratifications  exchanged  of  the  treaty 

for  the  advancement  of  peace  signed  September  15,  1914.  U.  S. 
Treaty  Series,  No.  619. 

23  European  War.     France.     Proclamation  by  France  declaring 

it  no  longer  expedient  to  follow  Article  57  of  the  Declaration  of 
London  which  provides  that  the  enemy  or  neutral  character  of  a 
vessel  is  determined  by  the  flag  which  she  is  entitled  to  fly,  and 
ordering  the  French  prize  courts  to  apply  the  rules  and  princi- 
ples formerly  observed.  A  similar  proclamation  was  issued  by 
Great  Britain  on  October  20.  J.  0.,  Oct.  26,  1915. 
29  European  War.  Austria — United  States.  Second  note  from 
Austria  on  the  munitions  trade,  a  rejoinder  to  the  American  note 
of  Aug.  16.    Text  issued  by  the  Department  of  State. 

29  China.    Note  verbale  presented  to  China  by  Japan,  Russia  and 

Great  Britain,  advising  China  to  refrain  from  changing  her  form 
of  government  at  present.  China  declined  to  accept  this  advice 
and  President  Yuan  was  elected  Emperor  on  Dec.  11,  1915. 
N.  Y.  Times,  Oct.  30,  Nov.  2,  1915. 

30  European  War.     United  States.     The  Department  of  State 

announced  that  the  naval  board  of  inquiry  had  reported  that 
the  Hesperian  was  sunk  by  a  torpedo.  N.  Y,  Times,  Oct.  31, 
1915. 

31  European  War.    Netherlands.   The  Netherlands  announced  her 

neutrality  in  the  war  between  France  and  Bulgaria.  J.  0., 
Oct.  31,  1915. 
31  European  War.  United  States — Great  Britain.  The  steamship 
Hocking,  of  the  Atlantic  Transportation  Company,  and  the  Dutch 
steamer  Hambom  were  seized  by  the  British  and  taken  into  Hali- 
fax.   The  Hocking  was  originally  the  Ameland  and  flew  the  Dutch 
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Ooto66r,  1916 

flag;  it  was  purchased  by  one  Albert  Jensen,  of  Copenhagen, 
and  finally  renamed  and  transferred  to  American  register.  On 
November  30,  the  Gene9ee  and  Kankakee  of  the  same  line  were 
seized  and  announcement  made  of  their  requisition  without  prize 
hearings.  Upon  protest  from  the  United  States,  Great  Britain 
.  announced  that  the  shi^M  had  been  requisitioned,  but  would  be 
brought  before  the  British  prize  court  for  adjudication.  N.  Y. 
Times,  Dec.  2,  3,  4,  1915. 

November,  1916. 

1  United  States.  The  United  States  Supreme  Court  declared  un- 
constitutional the  Arizona  anti-alien  labor  law  of  1914.  Text  of 
decision  in  this  Journal,  p.  158.   N.  F.  Times  Nov.  2, 1915. 

3  United  States — Great  Britain.  Agreement  effected  by  an  ex- 
change of  notes  extending  the  time  for  appointment  of  the  com- 
mission under  Article  II  of  the  treaty  of  September  15,  1915. 
V.  S.  Treaty  Series,  No.  602-A. 

3  United  States — Guatemala.  Agreement  effected  by  exclumge  of 
notes  extending  the  time  for  appointment  of  the  commission 
under  Article  II  of  the  treaty  of  September  20, 1915.  U.  S.  Treaty 
Series,  No.  598-A. 

8  European  War.  Germany — United  States.   Protest  sent  to  Ger- 

many against  the  seizure  of  the  American  steamer  Pass  of  Balr- 
maha  which  was  captured  by  a  British  vessel  and  later  taken  by 
a  German  vessel  and  ordered  before  the  prize  court  at  Hamburg. 
The  Pass  of  Balmaha  was  under  Canadian  register  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war,  but  most  of  the  stock  in  the  Canadian  Company 
was  owned  by  Americans  in  the  Harby  Ship  Company.  N.  Y. 
Times,  Nov.  9,  1915. 

9  European  War.    The  Italian  liner  Ancona,  from  Naples  to  New 

York,  was  sunk  by  an  Austrian  submarine.  N.  F.  Times,  Nov.  10, 
1915. 

10  European  War.  Denmark.  Denmark  announced  her  neutrality 
in  the  war  between  France  and  Bulgaria.   J.  0.,  Nov.  10, 1915. 

10  European  War.  Great  Britain.  British  Order  in  Council  for- 
bidding, without  a  special  license,  any  British  vessel  of  500  gross 
tonnage  or  over,  from  carrying  a  cargo  from  any  foreign  port  to 
any  other  foreign  port.    London  OazeUe,  No.  29362. 
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November,  1916. 

1 1  European  War.  France.  French  law  passed  forbidding  the  sale 
to  foreigners  of  French  ships  during  the  war  and  for  six  months 
after  the  cessation  of  hostilities.   /.  0.,  Nov.  14,  1915. 

11  European  War.  United  States.  The  United  States  issued  a 
neutrality  proclamation  in  the  war  between  France,  Great 
Britain,  Italy,  Serbia  and  Bulgaria.  Text  issued  by  Department  of 
Stale.    Prodamation  No.  1S17. 

16-22  United  States — Paraguay.  Agreement  effected  by  exchange 
of  notes  extending  the  time  for  appointment  of  the  commission 
under  Article  II  of  the  treaty  of  August  29,  1914.  U.  S.  Treaty 
SerieSj  No.  614-A. 

16  United  States — Sweden.  Agreement  effected  by  exchange  of 
notes  extending  the  time  for  appointment  of  the  commission 
under  Article  II  of  the  treaty  of  October  13,  1914.  U.  S.  Treaty 
Series,  No.  607-A. 

22  European  War.  Greece.  Allied  Powers  declared  a  peaceful 
blockade  of  the  Greek  coast.  N.  Y.  Times,  Nov.  22,  1915, 
The  blockade  was  lifted  Dec.  15.   N.  Y.  Herald,  Dec.  16, 1915. 

27  PANAifA — United  States.  Protocol  signed  for  the  determination 
of  amoimt  of  damages  caused  by  the  riot  at  Panama  City  July  4, 
1912.    U.  S.  Treaty  Series,  No.  620. 

29  European  War.    Germany — United  States.    Germany  replied 

to  American  note  of  October  14  relating  to  the  Frye.  Agreed 
to  appointment  of  two  experts,  but  no  umpire.  A  draft  com- 
promise for  submission  to  Hague  Tribunal  of  interpretation  of 
certain  stipulations  of  Prussian-American  treaties  was  enclosed. 
Agreement  made  that  until  decision  of  tribunal  German  naval 
forces  will  sink  only  such  American  vessels  as  are  loaded  with 
contraband,  when  the  preconditions  provided  by  the  I>eclara- 
tion  of  London  are  present.  Agreement  made  to  the  conditions 
that  persons  on  board  vessels  sunk  will  not  be  ordered  to  life- 
boats except  where  the  general  conditions  afford  absolute  cer- 
tainty that  the  boats  will  reach  the  nearest  port.  Text  issued  by 
the  Department  of  State;  also  in  N.  Y.  Times,  Dec.  9, 1915. 

30  Great  Britain.    Order  in  Council  postponing  the  coming  into 

effect  of  the  international  convention  for  the  safety  of  life  at  sea, 
until  July  1,  1916.  This  had  been  previously  postponed  to  Jan- 
uary 1,  1916.    London  Gazette,  No.  29386. 
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November,  1915. 

30  European  War.  Great  Britain — United  Staivb.  Great  Brit- 
ain requisitioned,  without  prixe  hearings,  the  veaads  Genesee  and 
Kankakee,  of  the  Atlantic  Transportation  Company.  See  Oct.  31, 
1915. 

30  European  War.  Great  Britain,  Russia,  France,  Italy  and  Japan. 
Declaration  engaging  not  to  conclude  peace  separately  during 
the  present  war.  6.  B.  Treaty  Series,  Nos.  1  and  9, 1915;  French 
and  English  texts:  6.  B.  Treaty  Series,  No.  14, 1915. 

December,  1915. 

2  European  War.   Great  Britain — United  States.   Protest  made 

to  Great  Britain  against  seizures  of  Hocking  and  Qenesee.  N.  K. 
Times,  Dec.  2,  3,  4,  1915. 

3  European  War.    Germany — United  States.   Recall  of  Captain 

K.  Boy-Ed,  Naval  attache,  and  Captain  Franz  von  Papen,  mili- 
tary attache  of  the  German  Embassy,  asked  by  the  United  States. 
N.  Y.  Times,  Dec.  7,  1915. 

6  European  War.  Austria-Hungary — United  States.  The  Uni- 
ted States  protested  to  Austria-Hungary  against  the  sinking  of 
the  Ancona  and  demanded  that  the  act  be  denoimced,  the  officer 
who  perpetrated  the  deed  punished,  and  an  indemnity  paid  for 
the  American  lives  lost.    Text:  N.  Y.  Times,  Dec.  13,  1915. 

8  European  War.  France — United  States.  The  French  cruiser 
Descartes  searched  the  Porto  Rican  liners  Coamo,  Carolina  and 
San  Juan,  taking  from  the  vessels  five  Germans.  N.  Y.  Times, 
Dec.  9,  11,  1915. 
11  China.  President  Yuan  Shih-Kai  accepted  the  throne  of  China 
oflfered  him  by  the  Council  of  State.   N.  Y.  Times,  Dec.  12, 1915. 

13  European  War.     Great  Britain — United  States.    Note  from 

Great  Britain  in  reply  to  the  American  note  dealing  with  Ameri- 
can and  British  exports  to  neutral  countries.  Text:  N.  Y.  Times, 
Dec.  19, 1915. 

14  European  War.  France — United  States.   Note  from  the  United 

States  to  France  protesting  against  the  seizures  of  Germans  on 
American  ships  Coamo,  Carolina  and  San  Juan.  N.  Y.  Times, 
Dec.  15,  1915. 

15  European  War.    Austria-Hungary — United  States.    Reply  of 

Austria-Hungary  to  the  American  note  of  Dec.  6,  relating  to  the 
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December.,  1915, 

destruction  of  the  Ancana.  Text  issued  by  the  Department  of 
State.    Text:  N.  Y.  Times,  Dec.  19,  1915. 

16  European  War.  Unpted  States.  The  House  of  Representatives 
voted  to  extend  the  war  tax  another  year.  The  present  law  ex- 
pires, Dec.  31, 1915.   N.  Y.  Times,  Dec.  17, 1915. 

19  European  War.  Austria-Hungary — United  States.  The  Uni- 
ted States  sent  a  rejoinder  to  the  answer  of  Austria-Hungary  re- 
lating to  the  Ancona.  N.  Y.  Times,  Dec.  20, 1915.  Text:  N.  Y. 
Times,  Dec.  23,  1915. 

22  European  War.  Great  Britain.  British  Order  in  Council  issued 
requisitioning  all  British  refrigerator  ships.  N.  Y.  Times,  Dec.  23, 
1915. 

27  to  January  8.    Second  Pan  American  Scientific  Congress  met  in 

Washington  December  27  and  continued  its  sessions  until  Jan- 
uary 8. 

28  European  War.    United  States.    Eight  indictments  were  re- 

turned by  a  federal  grand  jury  in  New  York  charging  a  Con- 
gressman, an  ex-congressman,  and  six  other  men  with  conspir- 
ing to  restrain  commerce  in  their  efforts  to  hinder  the  shipment 
of  war  supplies  to  the  allied  Powers.  N.  Y.  Times,  Dec.  28, 
1915. 

29  European  War.     United  States — Austria-Hungary.    Second 

note  from  Austria-Hungary  in  reply  to  the  American  note  of 
December  19  regarding  the  sinking  of  the  Ancana.  English  text: 
N.  Y.  Times,  Jan.  1,  1916. 

30  European  War.    British  passenger  steamer  Persia  sunk  in  the 

Mediterranean  near  Alexandria,  Egypt.  Robert  N.  McNeil, 
U.  S.  Consul  at  Aden,  lost.    N,  Y,  Times,  Jan.  1, 1916. 

31  European  War.    Great  Britain  announced  that  all  post  packages 

consigned  to  Germany  and  Austria  containing  contraband  arti- 
cles would  be  seized.    N,  Y.  Times,  Jan.  1,  1916. 
31    European  War.    The  Allies  arrested  the  German,  Austrian,  Tur- 
kish and  Bulgarian  consuls  at  Salonika.    N.  Y.  Times,  Jan.  1, 
1916. 
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INTERNATIONAL  CONVENTIONS 

RATIFICATIONS,   ADHESIONS,  DENUNCIATIONS 

Collisions  and  Salvage.   Brussels.  Sept.  23, 1910. 
Adhesions: 

Great  Britain  for  Canada.    J.  O.,  Oct  8,  1914. 

Hague  Convention.    October  18,  1907. 

Convention  X — For  the  adaptation  to  naval  war  of  the  prindides 
of  the  Geneva  Convention. 
France.    French  law  putting  into  effect  Convention  X.    J.  O., 
Nov.  9,  1914. 

Industrial  Property.   Paris,  1883;  Brussels,  1900;  Washington,  1911. 
Ratifications: 

Denmark.   J.  0.,  Dec.  22, 1914. 

Germany  and  German  protectorates,  July  13, 1914.  R.  gin.  de 
dr.  int.  piMic,  jSf  :411. 

International  Commercial  Statistics.    Brussels,  Dec.  31,  1913. 
Ratifications: 

Denmark,  March  19,  1915.    6.  B.  Treaty  Series,  No.  10,  1915. 
France  (law  putting  into  effect).   Aug.  13, 1914.   J.  0.,  Aug.  26, 

1914. 
Japan,  Feb.  5,  1915.    G.  B.  Treaty  Series,  No.  10,  1915. 
Netherlands,  April  7,  1915.    G.  B.  Treaty  Series,  No.  10,  1915. 
Adhesions: 

Luxembourg,  March  11,  1915.    G.  B.  Treaty  Series,  No.  10, 

1915. 
Monaco,  Nov.  5,  1914.    G.  B.  Treaty  Series,  No.  10,  1915. 

International  Conference  on  Assistance  to  Foreigners.    Paris, 
1913. 

Delegates  from  Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  Belgium,  Den- 
mark, Spain,  United  States,  France,  Great  Britain,  Nether- 
lands, Argentine  Republic,  Roumania,  Russia,  Sweden  and 
Switzerland  adopted  a  projet  of  a  convention,  with  resolu- 
tions and  voeux.    Text:  R.  gin.  de  dr.  ini.  pub.,  iSS:412. 
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Literary  and  Artistic  Property.    Berne,  1886,  1914. 
Adhesions: 

Japan,  Feb.  5,  1915.    R.  gin.  de  dr.  int.  pyb.y  ££A28. 
Netherlands,  April  7, 1915.    R.  gin.  de  dr.  int.  pub.,  £2:428 
Spain,  April  20,  1915.    R.  gin.  de  dr.  int.  pub.,  22A28. 

Phosphorus.   International  convention  concerning  use  of  white  (yellow) 
phosphorus  in  match  manufacture.    Berne,  September  26,  1906. 
Adhesions: 

Norway.   J.  0.,  Aug.  13, 1914. 

Postal  Convention.    Rome,  May  26,  1906. 
Adhesions: 

Spain.    Modification  of  Article  5  announced.    J.  O.,  May  7, 
1915. 

Radiotelegraph  Convention.   London,  July  5, 1912. 
Ratifications: 

Brazil,  Dec.  18, 1914.   /.  0.,  Feb.  10,  1915. 
Greece,  July  24,  1914.    J.  0.,  Feb.  10,  1915. 
Morocco,  Nov.  2,  1914.    J.  0.,  Feb.  10,  1915. 
Adhesions: 

Colombia,  Aug.  25, 1914.   J.  0.,  Feb.  10,  1915. 
Guatemala,  July  10,  1914.    /.  0.,  Feb.  10,  1915. 
Panama,  July  14,  1914.    J.  0.,  Feb.  10,  1915. 

Kathbtn  Sellers. 


PUBUC  DOCUMENTS  RELATING  TO  INTERNATIONAL  LAW 

GREAT   BRITAIN^ 

Aliens.  British  born  wives  and  children  of  interned  aliens.  Circular 
to  Boards  of  Guardians,  May  19,  1915.    1}^. 

Aliens  Restriction  Order,  List  of  prohibited  areas.    1915.    l^d- 

Aliens  Restriction  (Seamen)  Order,  July  28,  1915.  (St.  R.  &  O.  1915, 
No.  717.)     IJ^. 

American  loan.    (5  &  6  Geo.  V,  Ch.  81.)    Id. 

Austrian  and  German  papers  found  in  possession  of  Mr.  James  F.  J. 
Archibald,  Falmouth,  Aug.  30,  1915.    (Cd.  8012.)    S^d- 

Cavell,  Miss.  Correspondence  with  the  United  States  Ambassador 
respecting  the  execution  of,  at  Brussels.    (Cd.  8013.)    l^d- 

Contraband  of  war.  Proclamation,  Aug.  20,  1915,  specifying  various 
forms  of  cotton  to  be  treated  as.    (St.  R.  &  O.  1915,  No.  801.)    1)^. 

.  Proclamation  revising  the  list  of.    Oct.  14,  1915.    (St.  R.  & 

O.  1915,  No.  994.)    IJ^. 

Customs.  Proclamation,  July  28,  1915,  consolidating  previous  proc- 
lamations and  orders  in  council  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  certain 
articles.    (St.  R.  &  O.,  1915,  No.  713.)    IJ^. 

.  Orders  in  council,  July  30,  1915,  Aug.  3,  1915,  Aug.  12,  1915, 

and  Sept.  16,  1915,  varying  proclamation  of  July  28,  1915.  (St.  R.  &,  O. 
1915,  Nos.  745,  747,  766,  906,  960.)    IJ^.  each. 

Emergency  legislation.  Manual  of.  Supplement  No.  4,  to  Aug.  31, 
1915.    2s.  Ud. 

European  War.  Correspondence  relating  to  the  occupation  of  German 
Samoa  by  an  expeditionary  force  from  New  Zealand.     (Cd.  7972.) " 

3^. 

.  Exchange  of  notes  respecting  the  accession  of  Japan  to  the 

declaration  of  Sept.  5,  1914,  between  the  United  Kingdom,  France,  and 
Russia,  engaging  not  to  conclude  peace  separately.  London,  Oct.  19, 
1915.    (Treaty  series,  1915,  No.  9.)    Id. 

1  Official  publications  of  Great  Britain  and  many  of  the  Britiah  colonieB  may  be 
purchased  of  Wyman  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Fetter  Lane,  E.  C,  London,  EIngland. 
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—.  Hungarian  translation  of  the  correspondence  of  the  British 


Government  relating  to  the.    Is.  2d. 

.  Naval  and  military  despatches  relating  to  the  operations 

of  the  war.    Part  II.    November,  1914,  to  June,  1915.    With  map.    9s. 

Export,  Prohibitions  of,  in  force  in  British  India,  the  self-governing 
dominions,  Egjrpt,  and  certain  other  British  possessions.    4J^. 

.  Prohibitions  of  export  in  force  in  the  United  Kingdom,  in 

allied  countries,  and  in  neutral  countries  in  Europe.    4)^. 

Exportations  to  China  and  Siam.  Proclamation,  Sept.  24,  1915, 
prohibiting  exportation  of  all  articles  to  China  and  Siam  unless  con- 
signed as  therein  specified.    (St.  R.  &  O.  1915,  No.  932.)    13^d. 

Ebcportations  to  the  Netherlands.  Order  in  Council,  Oct.  7,  1915, 
amending  proclamation  of  June  25,  1915,  prohibiting  the  exportation 
of  all  articles  to  the  Netherlands  unless  consigned  as  therein  specified. 
(St.  R.  &  0.  1915,  No.  972.) 

'Talaba,"  S.  S.,  Report  of  formal  investigation  into  the  circumstances 
attending  the  foundering  of  the,  on  March  28,  1915.    (Cd.  8021.)    2d. 

Honduras,  Treaty  of  commerce  and  navigation  between  the  United 
Kingdom  and,  signed  at  Guatemala,  May  5,  1910;  ratifications  ex- 
changed June  21,  1915.    (Treaty  series,  1915,  No.  7.)    l}^, 

'^Lusitania,"  S.  S.,  Report  of  formal  investigation  into  the  circum- 
stances attending  the  foundering  of  the,  on  May  7,  1915.  (Cd.  8022.) 
2d. 

Mesopotamia  and  Persian  Gulf,  Despatches  regarding  military  opera- 
tions in.    (Cd.  8074.)    7d. 

Netherlands,  Convention  between  the  United  Kingdom  and,  re- 
newing for  a  further  period  of  five  years  the  arbitration  convention  of 
Feb.  15,  1905.  Signed  London,  March  25,  1915.  (Treaty  series,  1915, 
No.  5.)    Id. 

Russia,  Agreement  between  the  United  Kingdom  and,  for  the  recipro- 
cal waiver  of  consular  fees  on  certificates  of  origin  relating  to  exports, 
signed  at  Petrograd,  July  3  (16) ,  1915.    (Treaty  series,  1915,  No.  8.)    Id. 

State  Papers,  British  and  Foreign.    1911.    Vol.  104.    10s.  6d. 

.  Domestic  Series,  January  1,  1679,  to  August  31,  1680.    15s. 

6d. 

Switzerland,  Convention  additional  to  the  treaty  of  friendship,  com- 
merce and  reciprocal  establishment,  between  the  United  Kingdom  and 
Switzerland  of  Sept.  6,  1855.  Signed  at  London,  March  30,  1914. 
(Treaty  series,  1915,  No.  6.)    Id. 
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Trading  with  the  Enemy.  Proclamation  further  defining  the  eq>re»- 
sion  ''enemy"  in  the  Trading  with  the  Ekiemy  Proclamations.  Sept.  14, 
1915.    (St.  R.  ft  O.  1915,  No.  903.)    13^. 

Trading  with  the  enemy  amendment  act.    (5  ft  6  Geo.  V,  Ch.  79.)    Id. 

UNITED  states' 

Consular  regulations  of  foreign  coimtries:  Canada  and  Latin  America. 
July,  1915.  (Tariff  series  24,  revised  ed.)  Paper,  15c.  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Commerce  Bureau. 

Enlistment,  foreign.  Memorandum  of  law  on  construction  of  sec.  10 
of  Federal  Penal  Code,  concerning  enlistment  in  service  of  foreign  prince, 
etc.,  of  any  person  within  territory  or  jurisdiction  of  United  States,  by 
Charles  Warren.    1915.    30  p.    Depi.  of  Justice. 

Foreign  correspondence.  Memorandum  on  history  and  scope  of  laws 
prohibiting  correspondence  with  a  foreign  government,  and  acceptance 
of  commission  to  serve  a  foreign  state  in  war,  sees.  5  and  9,  Federal 
Penal  Code,  by  Charles  Warren.    1915.    27  p.    Dept.  of  Justice. 

Foreign  sovereignties  and  rulers,  list  of.  10th  ed.  July  15,  1915. 
1  p.    Naturalization  Bureau. 

Immigration  laws,  rules  of  Nov.  15,  1911.  6th  ed.,  October,  1915. 
69  p.    Immiffratian  Bureau. 

Mexico,  Export  of  arms,  etc.,  to.  Proclamation  No.  1315,  Oct.  19, 
1915.    State  Dept. 

Netherlands,  Agreement  between  United  States  and,  extending  dura- 
tion of  arbitration  convention  of  May  2,  1908.  Signed  Washington, 
May9, 1914,  proclaimed  Aug.  21, 1915.  4  p.  (Treaty  series  617.)  [Eng- 
lish and  Dutch.]    State  Dept, 

Neutrality.  Diplomatic  correspondence  with  belligerent  govern- 
ments relating  to  neutral  rights  and  duties.  1915.  198  p.  (The  White 
Book,  No.  2,  printed  and  distributed  Oct.  21,  1915.)  Paper,  75c.  State 
Dept. 

.  France,  Great  Britain,  Italy,  Serbia,  and  Bulgaria.  Proc- 
lamation No.  1317,  Nov.  11,  1915.    4  p.    StaU  Dept. 

.  Italy  and  Turkey.    Proclamation  No.  1308,  Aug.  23,  1916. 

4  p.    State  Dept, 

*  When  prices  are  given,  the  document  in  question  may  be  obtained  for  the  amount 
noted  from  the  Superintendent  of  i>ocument8,  Government  Printing  Office,  Waahing- 
ton,  D.  C. 
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Parcel  post  convention  between  United  States  and  Argentine  Repub- 
lic, signed  Washington,  March  12,  1915,  approved  March  15  and  Sept. 
15,  1915.    13  p.    [English  and  Spanish.]    Post  Office  DepL 

Peace,  Treaty  between  United  States  and  China  for  advancement  of, 
signed  Washington,  Sept.  15,  1915,  proclaimed  Oct.  23,  1915.  6  p. 
(Treaty  series  619.)    State  DepL 

Peace  treaty  between  United  States  and  Italy,  May  5,  1914.  Agree- 
ment effected  by  exchange  of  notes  extending  time  for  appointment  of 
commission  under,  signed  Sept.  18,  1915.  (Treaty  series  615^.)  State 
DepL 

Peace  treaties,  general,  of  1914,  ratified  and  made  public.  114  p. 
Senate, 

Radio  communication  laws  of  United  States  and  international  radio- 
telegraphic  convention  signed  at  London,  July  5,  1912,  regulations 
governing  radio  operators  and  use  of  radio  apparatus  on  ships  and  on 
land.  Edition,  July  27,  1914,  reprint  1915,  with  addenda.  100  p.  il. 
Paper,  15c.    Bureau  of  Navigation. 

Ships,  Measurement  of.  Regulations  interpreting  laws  relating  to 
admeasurement  of  vessels,  with  laws  of  United  States  and  Suez  Canal 
Regulations,  July  13,  1915  (with  list  of  references).  84  p.  Paper,  10c. 
2d  ed.,  Sept.  22,  1915.    Paper,  15c.    Bureau  of  Navigatum. 

Spain,  Guide  to  law  and  legal  literature  of,  by  Thomas  W.  Palmer, 
Jr.    1915.    174  p.    Cloth,  50c.    Library  of  Congress. 

Geo.  a.  Finch. 
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TBUAX  AND  THE  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  OF  THE  STATE  OF  ARIZONA  ▼.  BAICH 

Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 

Decided  November  1,  1915 

A  law  enacted  by  the  State  of  Arizona  and  proclaimed  by  the  Gover- 
nor on  December  14,  1914,  provided  that 

Any  company,  corporation,  partnenhip,  aaBociation  or  individual  who  is,  or  may 
hereafter  become  an  employer  of  more  than  five  (5)  workers  at  one  time,  in  the  State 
of  Arisona,  regardleas  of  kind  or  class  of  work,  or  sex  of  workers,  shall  empk>y  not  leas 
than  eighty  (80)  per  cent  qualified  electors  or  native-bom  dtiiens  of  the  United 
States  or  some  sub-division  thereof. 

Raich  (the  appellee),  a  native  of  Austria,  and  an  inhabitant  of  Arizona 
but  not  a  qualified  elector,  was  employed  as  a  cook  by  the  appellant, 
William  Truax,  Sr.,  in  his  restaurant  in  Bisbee,  Ariz.  Truax  had  nine 
employ^,  seven  of  whom  were  neither  native-bom  citizens  of  the  United 
States  nor  qualified  electors.  After  the  passage  of  the  act,  Truax  in- 
formed Raich  that,  by  reason  of  its  requirements  and  because  of  the  fear 
of  the  penalties  that  would  be  incurred  in  case  of  its  violation,  he  would 
be  discharged  when  the  law  was  proclaimed.  Thereupon  Raich  filed  a 
bill  in  equity  in  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States  asserting  that  the 
act  denied  him  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws  and  hence  was  contrary 
to  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
and  sought  a  decree  declaring  the  act  to  be  unconstitutional  and  re- 
straining the  State  ofiicers  and  his  employer  from  taking  action  there- 
under. After  a  hearing  before  three  judges,  the  United  States  District 
Court  granted  an  injunction  restraining  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
State  and  the  county  attorney  from  enforcing  the  act  against  Truax. 
(219  Fed.  Rep.  273.)  An  appeal  from  this  decision  was  taken  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  After  disposing  of  several  conten- 
tions of  the  defendants  in  support  of  their  motion  to  dismiss  the  bill,  the 
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Supreme  Court,  speaking  through  Mr.  Justice  Holmes,  decided  upon  the 
constitutional  question  as  follows: 

The  question  then  is  whether  the  act  assailed  is  repugnant  to  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment.  Upon  the  allegations  of  the  bill,  it  must  be 
assumed  that  the  complainant,  a  native  of  Austria,  has  been  admitted 
to  the  United  States  under  the  Federal  law.  He  was  thus  admitted  with 
the  privilege  of  entering  and  abiding  in  the  United  States,  and  hence  of 
entering  and  abiding  in  any  State  in  the  Union.  (See  Gegiow  v.  Uhl, 
Commissioner^  decided  October  25,  1915,  antey  p.  3.)  Being  lawfully  an 
inhabitant  of  Arizona,  the  complainant  is  entitled  under  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  to  the  equal  protection  of  its  laws.  The  description — 'any 
person  within  its  jurisdiction* — as  it  has  frequently  been  held,  includes 
aliens.  "These  provisions,"  said  the  court  in  Yick  Wo  v.  Hopkins,  118 
U.  S.  356,  369  (referring  to  the  due  process  and  equal  protection  clauses 
of  the  Amendment),  "are  universal  in  their  application,  to  all  persons 
within  the  territorial  jurisdiction,  without  regard  to  any  differences  of 
race,  of  color,  or  of  nationality;  and  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws  is  a 
pledge  of  the  protection  of  equal  laws."  See  also  Wong  Wing  v.  United 
States,  163  U.  S.  228,  242;  United  States  v.  Wong  Kim  Ark,  169  U.  S. 
649,  695.  The  discrimination  defined  by  the  act  does  not  pertain  to  the 
regulation  or  distribution  of  the  public  domain,  or  of  the  common  prop- 
erty or  resources  of  the  people  of  the  State,  the  enjoyment  of  which  may 
be  limited  to  its  citizens  as  against  both  aliens  and  the  citizens  of  other 
States.  Thus  in  McCready  v.  Virginia,  94  U.  S.  391,  396,  the  restriction 
to  the  citizens  of  Virginia  of  the  right  to  plant  oysters  in  one  of  its  rivers 
was  sustained  upon  the  ground  that  the  regulation  related  to  the  com- 
mon property  of  the  citizens  of  the  State,  and  an  analogous  principle 
was  involved  in  Patsone  v.  Pennsylvania,  232  U.  S.  138,  145,  146,  where 
the  discrimination  against  aliens  upheld  by  the  court  had  for  its  object 
the  protection  of  wild  game  within  the  State  with  respect  to  which  it 
was  said  that  the  State  could  exercise  its  preserving  power  for  the  benefit 
of  its  own  citizens  if  it  pleased.  The  case  now  presented  is  not  within 
these  decisions,  or  within  those  relating  to  the  devolution  of  real  prop- 
erty (Hauenstein  v.  Lynham,  100  U.  S.  483;  Blythe  v.  Hinckley,  180 
U.  S.  333,  341,  342) ;  and  it  should  be  added  that  the  act  is  not  limited  to 
persons  who  are  engaged  on  public  work  or  receive  the  benefit  of  public 
moneys.  The  discrimination  here  involved  is  imposed  upon  the  conduct 
of  ordinary  private  enterprise. 

The  act,  it  will  be  observed,  provides  that  every  employer  (whether 
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corporation,  partnership,  or  individua^^  who  employs  more  than  five 
workers  at  any  one  time  ''r^ardless  of  kind  or  class  of  work,  or  sex  ol 
workers''  shall  employ  ''not  less  than  eighty  per  cent  qualified  electors 
or  native-bom  citizens  of  the  United  States  or  scHne  subdivision  thereof/' 
It  thus  covers  the  entire  field  of  industry  with  the  exception  of  enter- 
prises that  are  relatively  very  small.  Its  application  in  the  present  case 
is  to  employment  in  a  restaurant  the  business  of  which  requires  nine 
employes.  The  purpose  of  an  act  must  be  foimd  in  its  natural  operation 
and  effect  (Henderson  v.  Mayor,  92  U.  S.  259,  268;  Bailey  v.  Alabama, 
219  U.  S.  219,  244),  and  the  purpose  of  this  act  is  not  only  plainly  shown 
by  its  provisions,  but  it  is  frankly  revealed  in  its  title.  It  is  there  de- 
scribed as  "An  act  to  protect  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  in  their 
employment  against  non-citizens  of  the  United  States,  in  Arizona."  As 
the  appellants  rightly  say,  there  has  been  no  subterfuge.  It  b  an  act 
aimed  at  the  employment  of  aliens,  as  such,  in  the  businesses  described. 
Literally,  its  terms  might  be  taken  to  include  with  aliens  those  nat- 
uralized citizens  who  by  reason  of  change  of  residence  might  not  be  at 
the  time  qualified  electors  in  any  subdivision  of  the  United  States,  but 
we  are  dealing  with  the  main  purpose  of  the  statute,  definitely  stated, 
in  the  execution  of  which  the  complainant  is  to  be  forced  out  of  his  em- 
ployment as  a  cook  in  a  restaurant,  simply  because  he  is  an  alien. 

It  is  sought  to  justify  this  act  as  an  exercise  of  the  power  of  the  State 
to  make  reasonable  classifications  in  legislating  to  promote  the  health, 
safety,  morals  and  welfare  of  those  within  its  jurisdiction.  But  this 
admitted  authority,  with  the  broad  range  of  legislative  discretion  that  it 
implies,  does  go  so  far  as  to  make  it  possible  for  the  State  to  deny  to 
lawful  inhabitants,  because  of  their  race  or  nationality,  the  ordinary 
means  of  earning  a  livelihood.  It  requires  no  argument  to  show  that  the 
right  to  work  for  a  living  in  the  common  occupations  of  the  conmiunity 
is  of  the  ver>'  essence  of  the  personal  freedom  and  opportunity  that  it  was 
the  purpose  of  the  amendment  to  secure.  Butchers'  Union  Co.  v. 
Crescent  City  Co.,  HI  U.  S.  746,  762;  Barbier  v.  ConnoUy,  113  U.  S.  27, 
31 ;  Yick  Wo  t^.  Hopkins,  supra;  AUgeyer  v.  Louisiana,  165  U.  S.  578,  589, 
590;  Coppage  v,  Kansas,  236  U.  S.  1,  14.  If  this  could  be  refused  solely 
upon  the  ground  of  race  or  nationality,  the  prohibition  of  the  denial  to 
any  person  of  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws  would  be  a  barren  form 
of  words.  It  is  no  answer  to  say,  as  it  is  argued,  that  the  act  proceeds 
upon  the  assumption  that  **  the  employment  of  aliens  unless  restrained 
was  a  peril  to  the  public  welfare."    The  discrimination  against  aliens 
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in  the  wide  range  of  enfployments  to  which  the  act  relates  is  made  an 
end  in  itself  and  thus  the  authority  to  deny  to  aliens,  upon  the  mere 
fact  of  their  alienage,  the  right  to  obtain  support  in  the  ordinary  fields  of 
labor  is  necessarily  involved.  It  must  also  be  said  that  reasonable 
classification  implies  action  consistent  with  the  legitimate  interests  of 
the  State,  and  it  will  not  be  disputed  that  these  cannot  be  so  broadly 
conceived  as  to  bring  them  into  hostility  to  exclusive  Federal  power. 
The  authority  to  control  immigration — to  admit  or  exclude  aliens — is 
vested  solely  in  the  Federal  Government.  Fong  Yue  Ting  v.  United 
States,  149  U.  S.  698,  713.  The  assertion  of  an  authority  to  deny  to 
aliens  the  opportunity  of  earning  a  livelihood  when  lawfully  admitted  to 
the  State  would  be  tantamount  to  the  assertion  of  the  right  to  deny  them 
entrance  and  abode,  for  in  ordinaiy  cases  they  cannot  live  where  they 
cannot  work.  And,  if  such  a  policy  were  permissible,  the  practical  result 
would  be  that  those  lawfully  admitted  to  the  country  imder  the  authority 
of  the  acts  of  Congress,  instead  of  enjoying  in  a  substantial  sense  and  in 
their  full  scope  the  privileges  conferred  by  the  admission,  would  be 
segregated  in  such  of  the  States  as  choose  to  offer  hospitality. 

It  is  insisted  that  the  act  should  be  supported  because  it  is  not  *'  a  total 
deprivation  of  the  right  of  the  alien  to  labor*';  that  is,  the  restriction  is 
limited  to  those  businesses  in  which  more  than  five  workers  are  em- 
ployed, and  to  the  ratio  fixed.  It  is  emphasized  that  the  employer  in  any 
line  of  business  who  employs  more  than  five  workers  may  employ  aliens 
to  the  extent  of  twenty  per  cent  of  his  employes.  But  the  fallacy  of  this 
argument  at  once  appears.  If  the  State  is  at  liberty  to  treat  the  employ- 
ment of  aliens  as  in  itself  a  peril  requiring  restraint  regardless  of  kind  of 
work,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  authority  exists  to  make  its  measures 
to  that  end  effective.  Otis  v.  Parker,  187  U.  S.  606;  Silz  v.  Hesterburg, 
211  U.  S.  31 ;  Purity  Extract  Co.  v.  Lynch,  226  U.  S.  192.  If  the  restric- 
tion to  twenty  per  cent  now  imposed  is  maintainable  the  State  un- 
doubtedly has  the  power  if  it  sees  fit  to  make  the  percentage  less.  We 
have  nothing  before  us  to  justify  the  limitation  to  twenty  per  cent  save 
the  judgment  expressed  in  the  enactment,  and  if  that  is  sufficient,  it  is 
difficult  to  see  why  the  apprehension  and  conviction  thus  evidenced 
would  not  be  sufficient  were  the  restriction  extended  so  as  to  permit  only 
ten  per  cent  of  the  employes  to  be  aliens  or  even  a  less  percentage,  or 
were  it  made  applicable  to  all  businesses  in  which  more  than  three 
workers  were  employed  instead  of  applying  to  those  employing  more  than 
five.    We  have  frequently  said  that  the  legislature  may  recognize  degrees 
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of  evil  and  adapt  its  legislation  accordingly  (St.  Louis  Consol.  Coal  Co.  v. 
Illinois,  185  U.  S.  203,  207;  McLean  v.  Arkansas,  211  U.  S.  639,  551; 
Miller  t;.  Wilson,  236  U.  S.  373,  384) ;  but  underlying  the  classification  is 
the  authority  to  deal  with  that  at  which  the  legislation  is  aimed.  The 
restriction  now  sought  to  be  sustained  is  such  as  to  suggest  no  limit  to 
the  State's  power  of  excluding  aliens  from  employment  if  the  principle 
underlying  the  prohibition  of  the  act  is  conceded.  No  ^)ecial  public 
interest  with  respect  to  any  particular  business  is  shown  that  oould 
possibly  be  deemed  to  support  the  enactment,  for  as  we  have  said  it 
relates  to  every  sort.  The  discrimination  is  against  aliens  as  such  in 
competition  with  citizens  in  the  described  range  of  enterprises  and  in  our 
opinion  it  clearly  falls  under  the  condemnation  of  the  fundamental  law. 
The  question  of  rights  under  treaties  was  not  expressly  presented  by 
the  bill,  and,  although  mentioned  in  the  argument,  does  not  require  at- 
tention in  view  of  the  invalidity  of  the  act  under  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment. 

Order  affirmed. 

HEIM   V.   MCCALL 

Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
Decided  November  29,  1915 
Section  14  of  the  Labor  Law  of  the  State  of  New  York  ^  provides  that 

In  the  construction  of  public  works  by  the  State  or  a  municipality,  or  by  persons 
contracting  with  the  State  or  such  municipality,  only  citizens  of  the  United  States 
shall  be  employed;  and  in  all  cases  where  laborers  are  employed  on  any  such  public 
works,  preference  shall  be  given  citizens  of  the  State  of  New  York.  In  each  contract 
for  the  construction  of  public  works  a  provision  shall  be  inserted,  to  the  effect  that, 
if  the  provisions  of  this  section  arc  not  complied  with,  the  contract  shall  be  void. 

The  requirements  of  this  section  were  incorporated  into  the  contracts 
let  by  the  Public  Service  Commission  for  the  First  District  of  the  State 
of  New  York  for  the  construction  of  additional  subway  lines  in  the  City 
of  New  York.  In  the  course  of  construction  the  contractors  employed  a 
large  number  of  laborers  and  mechanics  who  were  Italian  subjects. 
Complaint  was  made  to  the  Public  Service  Commission  of  the  violation 

^  Laws  1909,  Ch.  36,  Consol.  Laws,  Ch.  31.  This  section  was  amended  by  Aot  ol 
March  11,  1915,  Ch.  51,  Laws  of  New  York,  1915,  so  as  to  read  that  in  the  oonstnio- 
tion  work  referred  to  '' preference  shall  be  given  to  citizens  over  altens,"  and  that 
''aliens  may  be  employed  when  citizens  are  not  available." 
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of  the  law  and  the  alien  labor  provision  in  the  contracts  and  the  Commis- 
sion refused  to  approve  monthly  payments  due  to  the  contractors  and 
threatened  to  declare  the  contracts  void.  A  bill  in  equity  was  then  filed 
to  restrain  the  Public  Service  Commission  from  taking  such  action.  The 
bill  alleged,  among  other  things,  that  the  law  was  unconstitutional  for 
the  reason  that  its  enforcement  would  deprive  employers  and  employes 
of  liberty  and  property  without  due  process  of  law  and  deny  to  both  the 
equal  protection  of  the  laws,  and  because  it  was  in  violation  of  the  treaty 
of  1871  between  the  United  States  and  Italy  which,  it  was  contended,  put 
aliens  within  the  State  of  New  York  upon  an  equaUty  with  citizens  of  the 
State  with  respect  to  the  right  to  labor  upon  public  works.  The  case 
reached  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  New  York,  which  ordered  the  bill  dis- 
missed, and  an  appeal  was  taken  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.  Adopting  the  findings  of  the  New  York  Court  of  Appeals  on  the 
points  of  local  law  decided  by  it,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
by  Mr.  Justice  McKenna,  delivered  the  following  opinion  on  the  con- 
stitutional and  treaty  questions  involved: 

The  contentions  of  plaintiffs  in  error  under  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  and  the  arguments  advanced  to  support  them  were  at 
one  time  formidable  in  discussion  and  decision.  We  can  now  answer 
them  by  authority.  They  were  considered  in  Atkin  v.  Kansas,  191  U.  S. 
207,  222,  223.  It  was  there  declared,  and  it  was  the  principle  of  decision, 
that  "it  belongs  to  the  State,  as  guardian  and  trustee  for  its  people,  and 
having  control  of  its  affairs,  to  prescribe  the  conditions  upon  which  it  will 
permit  public  work  to  be  done  on  its  behalf,  or  on  behalf  of  its  munic- 
ipalities." And  it  was  said,  "No  court  has  authority  to  review  its  action 
in  that  respect.  Regulations  on  this  subject  suggest  only  considerations 
of  public  policy.  And  with  such  considerations  the  courts  have  no  con- 
cern." 

This  was  the  principle  declared  and  applied  by  the  Court  of  Appeals 
in  the  decision  of  the  present  case.  Does  the  instance  of  the  case  justify 
the  application  of  the  principle?  In  Atkin  v,  Kansas  the  law  attacked 
and  sustained  prescribed  the  hours  (8)  which  should  constitute  a  day's 
work  for  those  employed  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  State,  or  by  or  on  behalf 
of  any  of  its  subdivisions.  The  Fourteenth  Amendment  was  asserted 
against  the  law;  indeed,  there  is  not  a  contention  made  in  this  case  that 
was  not  made  in  that.  *  *  ''^  In  all  particulars  except  one  the  case 
was  the  prototype  of  this.  There  the  hours  of  labor  were  prescribed; 
here  the  kind  of  laborers  to  be  employed.    The  one  is  as  much  of  the 
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essence  of  the  right  regulated  as  the  other,  that  is,  the  same  elements  are 
in  both  cases.  *  *  *  The  contentions  of  plaintiffs  in  error,  therefore, 
which  are  based  on  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  cannot  be  sustained. 
Are  plaintiffs  ia  error  any  better  off  under  the  treaty  provision  which 
they  invoke  in  their  bill?  The  treaty  with  Italy  is  the  one  especially 
applicable,  for  the  aliens  employed  are  subjects  of  the  King  of  Itaiy.  By 
that  treaty  (1871)  it  is  provided,  Articles  II  and  III,  17  Stat.  845,  846: 

The  dtisens  of  each  of  the  high  contracting  parties  shall  have  liberty  to  travel  in 
the  states  and  territories  of  the  other,  to  carry  on  trade,  wholesale  and  retail,  to  hire 
and  occupy  houses  and  warehouses,  to  em[^oy  agents  of  their  choice,  and  generally  to 
do  anything  incident  to,  or  necessary  for  trade,  upon  the  same  terms  as  the  natives  of 
the  country,  submitting  themselves  to  the  laws  there  established. 

The  citisens  of  each  of  the  high  contracting  parties  shall  receive,  in  the  states  and 
territories  of  the  other,  the  most  constant  protection  and  security  for  their  persons 
and  property,  and  shall  enjoy  in  this  respect  the  same  rights  and  privileges  as  are  or 
shall  be  granted  to  the  natives,  on  their  submitting  themsdves  to  the  conditiKMU 
imposed  upon  the  natives. 

There  were  slight  modifications  of  these  provisions  in  the  treaty  of 
1913,  as  foUows: 

That  the  citisens  of  each  of  the  high  contracting  parties  shall  receive,  in  the  states 
and  territories  of  the  other,  the  most  constant  security  and  protection  fen*  their  peracms 
and  property  and  for  their  rights.    •    •    * 

Ck)nstruing  the  provision  of  1871  the  Court  of  Appeals  decided  that 
it  "does  not  limit  the  power  of  the  State,  as  a  proprietor,  to  control  the 
construction  of  its  own  works  and  the  distribution  of  its  own  moneys." 
The  conclusion  is  inevitable,  we  think,  from  the  principles  we  have 
announced.  We  need  not  follow  counsel  in  dissertation  upon  the  treaty- 
making  power  or  the  obligations  of  treaties  when  made.  The  present 
case  is  concerned  with  construction,  not  power;  and  we  have  precedents 
to  guide  construction.  The  treaty  with  Italy  was  considered  in  Patsone 
V,  Pennsylvania,  232  U.  S.  138,  145,  and  a  convention  with  Switzerland 
(as  in  the  present  case)  which  was  supposed  to  become  a  part  of  it.  It 
was  held  that  a  law  of  Pennsylvania  making  it  unlawful  for  unnaturalized 
foreign-bom  residents  to  kill  game  and  to  that  end  making  the  possession 
of  shotguns  and  rifles  unlawful,  did  not  violate  the  treaty.  Adopting  the 
declaration  of  the  court  below,  it  was  said  '*that  the  equality  of  rights 
that  the  treaty  assures  is  equality  only  in  respect  of  protection  and 
secmity  for  persons  and  property."  And  the  ruling  was  given  point  by  a 
citation  of  the  power  of  the  State  over  its  wild  game  which  might  be 
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preserved  for  its  own  citizens.  In  other  words,  the  ruling  was  given 
point  by  the  special  power  of  the  State  over  the  subject-matter,  a  power 
which  exists  in  the  case  at  bar,  as  we  have  seen. 

From  these  premises  we  conclude  that  the  Labor  Law  of  New  York  and 
its  threatened  enforcement  do  not  violate  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  or 
the  rights  of  plaintiffs  in  error  thereunder  nor  under  the  provisions  of  the 
treaty  with  Italy. 

Judgment  affirmed, 

liACKSNZIE   V.    HARE   ET  AL.,   BOARD   OF   ELECTION   OF   SAN   FRANCISCO 

Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 

Decided  December  6,  1915 

This  is  an  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  California, 
rendered  August  5,  1913,  and  printed  in  the  July,  1914,  number  of  the 
Journal  (Vol.  8,  p.  665).  The  petitioner,  a  native-born  citizen  of  the 
United  States  and  a  resident  of  the  State  of  California,  married  a  British 
subject.  After  her  marriage  she  continued  to  reside  with  her  husband  in 
California  and,  upon  application  to  be  registered  as  a  voter,  her  request 
was  denied  on  the  ground  that,  by  her  marriage  to  a  British  subject,  she 
took  the  nationality  of  her  husband  and  ceased  to  be  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States.  The  petitioner  claims  the  right  to  vote  under  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  State  of  California,  which  gives  the  suffrage  "to  every 
native  citizen  of  the  United  States,"  and  under  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  which  provides  that  every  person  bom  in  the  United 
States  is  a  citizen  thereof.  Prior  to  the  marriage  of  the  plaintiff,  Congress 
enacted  the  Citizenship  Act  of  March  2,  1907,  section  3  of  which  pro- 
vides: 

That  any  American  woman  who  marries  a  foreigner  shall  take  the  nationality  of 
her  husband.  At  the  termination  of  the  marital  relation  she  may  resume  her  Amer- 
ican citizenship,  if  abroad,  by  registration  as  an  American  citizen  within  one  year 
with  a  consul  of  the  United  States,  or  by  returning  to  reside  in  the  United  States,  or, 
if  residing  in  the  United  States  at  the  termination  of  the  marital  relation,  by  con- 
tinuing to  reside  therein. 

The  plaintiff  contended,  first,  that  this  legislation  applied  only  to 
citizens  residing  abroad  and  not  to  citizens  who  reside  in  the  United 
States,  but  the  court  declined  to  limit  the  application  of  the  act  in  this 
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way  and  construed  it  to  include  all  American  citizens  wherever  residing. 
The  petitioner  then  contended  that,  if  the  act  applied  to  her,  it  was  un- 
constitutional, the  argument  being  that  "the  citizenship  of  plaintiff  was 
an  incident  to  her  birth  in  the  United  States  and,  under  the  Ckmstitution 
and  laws  of  the  United  States,  it  became  a  right,  privilege  and  immunity 
which  could  not  be  taken  away  from  her  except  as  a  punishment  for 
crime  or  by  her  voluntaiy  expatriation." 

After  summarizing  the  arguments,  the  court,  speaking  through  Mr. 
Justice  McKenna,  decided  as  follows: 

It  would  make  this  opinion  very  voluminous  to  consider  in  detail  the 
argument  and  the  cases  urged  in  support  of  or  in  attack  upon  the  oppos- 
ing conditions.  Their  foundation  principles,  we  may  assume,  are  known. 
The  identity  of  husband  and  wife  is  an  ancient  principle  of  our  juris- 
prudence. It  was  neither  accidental  nor  arbitraiy  and  worked  in  many 
instances  for  her  protection.  There  has  been,  it  is  true,  much  relaxation 
of  it  but  in  its  retention  as  in  its  origin  it  is  determined  by  their  intimate 
relation  and  unity  of  interests,  and  this  relation  and  imity  may  make  it 
of  public  concern  in  many  instances  to  merge  their  identity,  and  give 
dominance  to  the  husband.  It  has  purpose,  if  not  necessity,  in  purely 
domestic  policy;  it  has  greater  purpose  and,  it  may  be,  neceanty,  in 
international  policy.  And  this  was  the  dictate  of  the  act  in  controversy. 
Having  this  purpose,  has  it  not  the  sanction  of  power? 

Plaintiff  contends,  as  we  have  seen,  that  it  has  not,  and  bases  her 
contention  upon  the  absence  of  an  express  gift  of  power.  But  there  may 
be  powers  implied,  necessary  or  incidental  to  the  expressed  powers.  As  a 
government,  the  United  States  is  invested  with  all  the  attributes  of 
sovereignty.  As  it  has  the  character  of  nationality  it  has  the  powers  of 
nationality,  especially  those  which  concern  its  relations  and  intercourse 
with  other  countries.  We  should  hesitate  long  before  limiting  or  em- 
barrassing such  powers.  But  monition  is  not  necessaiy  in  the  present 
case.  There  need  be  no  dissent  from  the  cases  cited  by  plaintiff;  there 
need  be  no  assertion  of  very  extensive  power  over  the  right  of  citizenship 
or  of  the  imperative  imposition  of  conditions  upon  it.  It  may  be  con- 
ceded that  a  change  of  citizenship  cannot  be  arbitrarily  imposed,  that  is, 
imposed  without  the  concurrence  of  the  citizen.  The  law  in  controversy 
does  not  have  that  feature.  It  deals  with  a  condition  voluntarily  entered 
into,  with  notice  of  the  consequences.  We  concur  with  counsel  that 
citizenship  is  of  tangible  worth,  and  we  sympathize  with  plaintiff  in  her 
desire  to  retain  it  and  in  her  earnest  assertion  of  it.   But  there  is  involved 
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more  than  personal  considerations.  As  we  have  seen,  the  legislation  was 
urged  by  conditions  of  national  moment.  And  this  is  an  answer  to  the 
apprehension  of  counsel  that  our  construction  of  the  legislation  will  make 
every  act,  though  lawful,  as  marriage,  of  course,  is,  a  renunciation  of 
citizenship.  The  marriage  of  an  American  woman  with  a  foreigner  has 
consequences  of  like  kind,  may  involve  national  complications  of  like 
kind,  as  her  physical  expatriation  may  involve.  Therefore,  as  long  as 
the  relation  lasts  it  is  made  tantamount  to  expatriation.  This  is  no 
arbitrary  exercise  of  government.  It  is  one  which,  regarding  the  inter- 
national aspects,  judicial  opinion  has  taken  for  granted  would  not  only 
be  valid  but  demanded.  It  is  the  conception  of  the  legislation  under 
review  that  such  an  act  may  bring  the  Government  into  embarrassments 
and,  it  may  be,  into  controversies.  It  is  as  voluntary  and  distinctive  as 
expatriation  and  its  consequence  must  be  considered  as  elected. 

Judgment  affirmed. 

Ex  Parte  Weber 

British  Court  of  Appeal 

Decided  July  26,  1915 

(The  Times  Law  Reports,  Volume  31,  page  602) 

This  was  an  application  by  way  of  app)eal  from  the  refusal  of  the 
Divisional  Court  to  grant  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  in  the  case  of  Antonius 
Charles  Frederick  Weber,  who  was  interned  in  the  Isle  of  Man  as  an 
alien  enemy. 

The  facts  and  arguments  fully  appear  from  the  judgment. 

Lord  Justice  Swinfen  Eadt,  in  giving  judgment,  said  that  assuming, 
without  deciding,  that  in  such  a  case  as  the  present  an  appeal  lay  to 
that  court,  he  was  of  opinion  that  the  application  failed  on  the  merits. 
The  appellant  Weber  was  32  years  of  age.  He  was  bom  on  January  30, 
1883,  at  Neuwied,  in  Germany.  He  left  Germany  when  he  was  a  little 
over  15  years  of  age  and  he  went  to  South  America  and  after  living  there 
for  two  or  three  years  he  came  to  England,  where  he  stated  that  he  had 
lived  since  about  January,  1901.  In  January,  1903,  he  married  Johanna 
Maria,  widow  of  John  Van  Rhyn,  a  Dutchman.  The  lady  was  herself 
originally  of  Dutch  nationality.  She  was  a  widow  with  three  children, 
and  there  had  been  two  children  bom  of  that  marriage.    The  appellant 
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stated  that  he  lived  with  his  wife  in  Hackney  and  that  his  occupation 
was  that  of  confidential  clerk  and  cashier  to  M.  Simon  Milandre,  a 
Frenchman  who  lived  and  carried  on  business  near  Paris  as  a  dealer 
in  poultry.  He  had  been  interned  and  the  ground  of  his  present  applica- 
tion was  that  he  disputed  that  he  was  an  alien  enemy  and  he  contended 
that  he  was  of  no  nationality  whatever.  Bom  in  Germany  and  having 
lived  in  Germany  until  he  was  nearly  fifteen  years  of  age,  he  said  that 
he  had  lost  German  nationality  by  virtue  of  the  law  passed  on  June  1, 
1870,  before  the  Franco-German  War,  which  provided  that  Germans 
who  left  the  territory  of  the  Confederation  and  resided  for  10  years  im- 
interruptedly  abroad  ipso  facto  lost  their  nationality. 

He  stated  that  the  term  of  ten  years  was  calculated  from  the  moment 
of  leaving  German  territory,  or,  in  case  they  were  in  possession  of  a 
passport  or  of  a  Heimatschein  (and  there  was  some  conflict  as  to  what 
the  document  exactly  was),  from  the  moment  when  the  document  ceased 
to  have  currency — that  was  to  say,  one  year  after  the  date  of  its  issue. 
In  one  of  the  documents  this  Heimatschein  was  translated  as  being  a 
certificate  of  nativity.  Dr.  Schirrmeister-Marshal,  an  English  barrister 
and  a  former  German  who  had  been  naturalized,  stated  that  the  true 
and  proper  translation  of  Heimatschein  was  not  a  certificate;  he  stated 
that  it  was  mistranslated  in  the  official  English  translation,  and  that 
it  was  a  document  prepared  by  the  authorities  of  one  Federal  State 
certifying  that  the  person  named  in  it  was  a  subject  of  that  State,  and 
that  such  a  certificate  was  in  use  chiefly  when  the  subject  of  one  Federal 
State  intended  to  visit  another,  in  which  case  a  passport  was  unsuitable, 
and  that  such  certificates  had  now  become  obsolete. 

In  support  of  the  application,  Dr.  Schirrmeister-Marshal  stated,  as 
a  matter  of  legal  opinion,  that  in  the  statute  of  1870  there  was  no  excep- 
tion of  persons  under  21,  and  that  it  had  been  judicially  determined  in 
Germany  that  the  mere  expiration  of  the  statutory  period  of  ten  years 
or  eleven  years  as  the  case  might  l)e  was  sufficient  in  all  cases  to  deprive 
the  party  of  his  German  nationality. 

A  new  statute  had  been  passed  in  Germany  dated  July  22,  1913.  It 
was  said  that  the  statute  was  not  retrospective.  He  was  not  satisfied 
of  that.  He  had  to  consider  the  effects  of  these  two  statutes.  It  was 
said  that  under  the  new  statute  if  the  applicant  had  not  lost  his  na- 
tionality previously  he  certainly  lost  it  on  attaining  the  age  of  31  years. 
In  his  Lordship's  opinion  the  applicant  had  failed  to  establish  that  he 
had  entirely  lost  for  all  purposes  his  German  nationality.    It  was  said 
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that  the  law  of  1870  was  passed  to  free  the  German  Government  from 
the  burden  of  protecting  abroad  persons  who  had  been  absent  for  that 
period;  but  it  was  quite  manifest  when  the  provisions  of  the  laws  of  1870 
and  1913  were  compared  that  the  applicant  had  not  entirely  lost  his 
German  nationality  for  all  purposes  whatever.  If  he  were  to  return  to 
Germany,  and  if  in  the  language  of  section  26  of  the  Act  of  1913  he  were 
to  prove  ''that  no  blame  atta<;hed  to  him,  the  Federal  State  to  which  he 
formerly  belonged  may  not  refuse  to  naturalize  him." 

Moreover,  in  certain  cases  even  without  returning  to  Germany,  a 
person  who  had  lost  nationality  in  the  circumstances  which  he  had 
mentioned,  even  if  in  the  meantime  he  had  acquired  a  foreign  domicile, 
might  still,  according  to  the  language  of  the  statute,  recover  his  na- 
tionality. In  other  words,  although  his  position  might  be  affected  by 
his  absence  from  Germany  he  had  not  entirely  lost  his  nationality  of 
origin.  In  those  circumstances  the  applicant  had  failed  to  establish 
by  the  evidence  which  he  had  adduced  that  he  was  not  an  alien  enemy. 
It  would  be  sufficient  to  say  that  he  had  failed  to  satisfy  the  court  that 
he  had  ceased  to  be  of  German  nationality.  He  was  not,  therefore, 
entitled  to  have  recourse  to  the  court  for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus. 

Lord  Justice  Phillimore  and  Lord  Justice  Bankes  agreed. 

The  Antares  (and  Four  Other  Vessels) 

British  Prize  Court 

Decided  March  8,  1916 

(The  Times  Law  Reports,  Volume  31,  page  290) 

By  Order  I,  Rule  2,  of  the  Prize  Court  Rules,  1914,  "  Unless  the  con- 
trary intention  appears,  the  provisions  of  these  rules  relative  to  ships 
shall  extend  and  apply,  miUatis  miUandis,  to  goods."  By  Order  XXIX, 
Rule  I,  where  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  desire  to  requisition  a  ship 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  ship  is  entitled  to  be  released, 
the  judge  shall  order  the  ship  to  be  appraised  and  to  be  delivered  to 
them,  "Provided  that  no  order  shall  be  made  by  the  judge  under  this 
rule  in  respect  of  a  ship  which  he  considers  there  is  good  reason  to  be- 
lieve to  be  neutral  property."  By  Rule  3,  where  a  ship  is  required 
forthwith  for  the  service  of  the  Crown,  a  judge  can  order  it  to  be  forth- 
with released  to  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  without  appraisement. 
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Certain  copper  was  shipped  at  New  York  by  an  American  company 
on  board  a  Norwegian  vessel  and  was  consigned  to  Sweden,  and  was 
bought  afloat  by  Swedish  subjects  under  a  contract  guaranteeing  that 
it  was  for  consumption  in  Norway  and  /or  Sweden.  While  the  yessd 
was  at  sea,  copper  was  declared  absolute  contraband,  and  the  copper  in 
question  afterwards  was  seized  at  sea  and  brought  to  Liverpool,  and  the 
Crown  issued  a  writ  in  prize  claiming  that  the  goods  were  liable  to  con- 
fiscation. Subsequently  an  order  was  made  ex  parte  by  the  r^istrar 
instructing  the  marshal  to  release  the  copper  to  the  Lords  of  the  Ad- 
miralty, who  wished  to  requisition  it.  On  an  application  to  discharge 
the  order 

Held,  that  though  there  was  sufficient  doubt  as  to  whether  the  goods 
were  entitled  to  be  released  to  prevent  the  order  from  being  bad  on  the 
ground  that  there  was  reason  to  believe  that  they  were  so  entitled,  yet 
as  they  were  neutral  property  it  was  impossible  for  the  Crown  to  requisi- 
tion them,  and  therefore  the  order  must  be  dischai^ged. 

The  Ophelia 

British  Prize  Court 

Decided  May  21,  1915 

(The  Times  Law  Reports,  Volume  31,  page  462) 

This  was  a  German  vessel  captured  by  a  British  warship  and  taken 
into  port  and  detained  as  prize.  A  claim  for  her  release  was  made  on 
l)ehalf  of  the  Government  of  Germany  on  the  ground  that  the  vessel 
was  a  military  hospital  ship  belonging  to  that  government,  and  was 
therefore  exempt  from  capture  under  the  provisions  of  Article  I  of  the 
Hague  Convention  of  1907  for  the  Adaptation  to  Maritime  Warfare  of 
the  Principles  of  the  Geneva  Convention.^  The  Crown  admitted  that 
the  formal  requirements  of  the  convention  necessary  to  bring  a  vessel 
within  the  exempted  class  had  been  complied  with,  and  stated  that  it 

^  The  pertinent  part  of  this  article  reads  as  follows:  ''Military  hospital  ships,  that 
is  to  say,  ships  constructed  or  assigned  by  states  specially  and  solely  with  a  view  to 
assisting  the  wounded,  sick,  and  shipwrecked,  the  names  of  which  have  been  oom- 
municated  to  the  belligerent  Powers  at  the  commencement  or  during  the  course  of 
hostilities,  and  in  any  case  l>efore  they  are  employed,  shall  be  respected,  and  caimot 
l)e  captured  while  hostilities  last.'* 
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desired  that  full  effect  be  given  to  the  principles  of  the  convention.  It 
was  claimed,  however,  that  the  Ophelia^  though  ostensibly  a  hospital 
ship,  was  actually  used  as  a  scouting  or  signalling  vessel  of  the  German 
navy  and,  therefore,  under  Article  4  of  the  Hague  Convention*  was  not 
entitled  to  immunity  from  capture. 

The  Courtis  investigation  of  the  facts  developed  that,  at  the  time  of 
capture  on  October  18,  1914,  the  Ophelia  was  encountered  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  a  recent  naval  engagement  during  which  several  German 
torpedo  boats  had  been  sunk;  that  upon  the  approach  of  the  boarding 
party  from  the  British  cruiser,  the  commander  of  the  Ophdia  threw 
overboard  a  number  of  secret  documents,  including  a  code,  a  list  of 
wireless  stations,  mine  areas,  etc.,  and  a  wireless  log.  The  vagueness 
of  the  orders  under  which  the  vessel  was  operating  and  the  hesitancy  of 
the  commander  in  answering  questions  as  to  his  movements  created  the 
suspicion  that  the  vessel  was  engaged  in  transmitting  intelligence  to 
the  enemy.  It  was  also  developed  that  the  Ophelia  had  been  encountered 
by  a  British  submarine  about  ten  days  previous  to  her  capture  and  had 
fled  in  order  to  escape  search.  The  court  found  that  on  that  occasion 
the  vessel,  while  claiming  to  be  in  search  of  survivors  from  a  sunken 
German  submarine,  had  taken  48  hours  to  cover  a  distance  of  60  miles 
which  she  could  have  covered  in  less  than  six  hours,  and  that  there  was 
'^  no  explanation  of  this  lamentable  and  possibly  fatal  delay  on  the  part  of 
a  hospital  ship,  which  is  said  to  have  been  on  a  mission  to  try  to  rescue 
survivors.  She  saw  no  survivors  and  no  corpses  in  her  search,  which 
was  not  only  belated,  but  which  was  very  short  and  inadequate.  There 
was  an  entire  absence  of  the  care,  deUberation,  thoroughness,  and  com- 
pleteness to  be  expected  in  such  a  search." 

The  commander  of  the  Ophelia  admitted  that  on  the  previous  occa- 
sion referred  to,  he  left  the  vicinity  shortly  after  sighting  the  British  sub- 
marine, but  denied  that  he  fled  from  it,  upon  which  the  court  commented : 

Upon  the  disputed  question  which  the  account  given  by  the  commander  raises, 
one  naturally  asks  why,  as  the  hospital  ship  saw  the  submarine  more  than  once,  she 
did  not  speed  towards  it  rather  than  away  from  it,  in  order  to  try  to  get  some  infor- 
mation about  the  locus  of  the  accident  or  the  saving  of  the  seamen  or  the  possibility 
of  rescuing  survivors?  Those  in  command  of  a  genuine  hospital  ship  on  a  humane 
quest  would  not  fear  any  harm  or  ill-treatment  from  a  British  submarine  or  any  other 
war  vessel. 

'  Paragraph  2  of  Article  4  reads  as  follows:  ''The  governments  undertake  not  to 
use  these  ships  for  any  military  purpose/' 
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Incidentally  it  was  eBtablished  that  the  Ophdia  had  never  rendered 
any  hospital  service  since  she  was  commissioned. 

The  construction  and  equipment  of  the  vessel  was  also  rdied  upon  as 
evidence  of  the  use  tp  which  she  was  put.  An  examination  of  her  con- 
struction and  equipment  showed  that  the  vessel  was  unsuitable  for 
service  as  a  hospital  ship  according  to  the  requirements  of  the  British 
Admiralty,  but  it  was  contended  that  the  Ophdia  was  merely  an  auxiliary 
ship  used  for  transporting  the  sick  and  wounded  to  land  hospitals,  and 
the  court  found  that  as  ''there  is  no  standard  of  suitability  either  of 
construction  or  equipment  for  a  hospital  ship  *  *  *  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  say  *  *  *  that  the  ship  was  not,  in  fact,  adapted,  albeit, 
inadequately  and  imperfectly,  for  the  proper  purposes  of  a  hospital 
ship."  The  apparatus  and  appliances  suitable  for  signalling  which 
were  foimd  upon  the  ship,  raised  a  strong  doubt  in  the  mind  of  the 
court  as  to  whether  the  vessel  was  constructed  and  adapted  solely  for 
hospital  purposes.  An  exceptionally  large  number  of  lights  of  different 
colors  were  found  upon  the  vessel  and  British  naval  experts  testified 
that  she  was  undoubtedly  fitted  and  intended  for  signalling  purposes. 
The  evidence  as  to  what  quantity  of  these  lights  and  signalling  appli- 
ances had  been  used  and  as  to  the  times  and  purposes  for  which  they 
were  used  was  unsatisfactory  and,  furthermore,  the  records  which 
would  give  this  information  had  been  burned  surreptitiously  after  the 
capture  of  the  ship  and  while  she  was  in  custody  awaiting  trial.  The 
court  gave  decisive  weight  to  the  spoliation  of  these  documents  and 
condemned  the  vessel  in  the  following  language: 

The  cases  have  usually  dealt  with  the  spoliation  of  documents  like 
ship's  papers  and  documents  relating  to  cargoes;  hospital  ships  were 
little  known  in  former  days,  but  in  my  opinion  the  principles  apply 
equally  forcibly,  to  say  the  least,  to  documents  which  would  throw  light 
upon  the  way  in  which  a  ship  purporting  to  be  solely  a  hospital  ship  had 
been  employed.  There  is  a  useful  summary  of  the  effect  of  the  cases 
in  the  judgment  of  Dr.  Lushington  in  the  Johanna  Emilie  (Spinks  at 
p.  20).    I  take  out  the  following  passages: 

I  must  say  a  word  as  to  the  spoliation  of  papers  generally.  I  do  not  know  that 
there  is  to  be  found  in  any  of  Lord  Stowell's  judgments  any  direct  definition  of  the 
word  ** spoliation." 

I  am  of  opinion  that  the  mere  destruction  of  papers  is  not,  under  all  circumstances, 
to  be  considered  a  spoliation;  I  say  under  all  circumstances,  because  the  princi[^e 
might  \ye  carried  to  a  very  absurd  length.    I  apprehend  it  might  be  said,  if  at  any 
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time  during  a  long  voyage  the  master  destroyed  papers  that  had  no  relevancy  to  it, 
relating  to  a  former  voyage,  the  matter  would  not  be  put  in  issue.  To  say  that  was 
a  spoliation  of  papers,  would  be  going  the  length  of  saying  that  nothing  in  the  na- 
ture even  of  a  private  letter  was  to  be  destroyed  after  the  vessel  had  left  her  port. 
I  am  not,  however,  disposed  to  relax  the  practical  effect  of  the  rules  laid  down  by  Lord 
Stowell,  because  they  are  consistent  with  good  sense,  and  with  justice  to  all  parties; 
but  they  must  not  be  pressed  beyond  his  true  intention  with  reference  to  all  the  facts 
of  the  case. 

Now,  let  me  say  a  word  on  this,  as  to  the  time  at  which  the  papers  are  destroyed. 
I  pray  that  my  meaning  may  not  be  understood  beyond  the  words  I  use.  I  hold 
time  to  be  of  great  importance.  If  papers  are  destroyed  when  the  capturing  vessel 
is  in  sight,  or  there  is  a  chance  of  capture,  it  is  the  strongest  proof  that  these  papers 
contain  some  matter  which  would  inure  to  condemnation;  so  it  is  if  they  are  de- 
stroyed at  the  time  of  capture,  and  if  they  are  destroyed  clandestinely  after  capture, 
but  if  the  papers  are  destroyed  a  long  time  antecedently,  before  there  is  any  probsr 
bility  that  they  were  destroyed  for  fraudulent  purposes,  and  there  is  no  evidence  that 
it  was  for  fraudulent  purposes,  then,  though  there  is  spoliation,  and  though,  no 
doubt,  the  inference  of  law  is  against  the  act  during  war,  yet  the  case  is  of  a  less 
stringent  nature. 

Upon  this  important  subject  I  will  also  cite  what  Chancellor  Kent 
sa3rs  in  his  well-known  Commentaries: 

The  concealment  of  papers  material  for  the  preservation  of  the  neutral  character 
justifies  a  capture,  and  carrying  into  port  for  adjudication,  though  it  does  not  ab- 
solutely require  a  condemnation.  It  is  good  ground  to  refuse  costs  and  damages  on 
restitution,  or  to  refuse  further  proof  to  relieve  the  obscurity  of  the  case,  where  the 
cause  labored  under  heavy  doubts,  and  there  was  prima  facie  grounds  for  condenma- 
tion  independent  of  the  concealment.  The  spoliation  of  papers  is  a  still  more  aggra- 
vated and  inflamed  circumstance  of  suspicion.  That  fact  may  exclude  further  proof, 
and  be  sufficient  to  infer  guilt;  but  it  does  not,  in  England,  as  it  does  by  the  maritime 
law  of  other  countries,  create  an  absolute  presumptio  juris  et  de  jure;  and  yet  a  case 
that  escapes  with  such  a  brand  upon  it  is  saved  so  as  by  fire.  The  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  has  followed  the  less  rigorous  English  rule,  and  held  that  the 
spoliation  of  papers  was  not,  of  itself,  sufficient  ground  for  condemnation,  and  that 
it  was  a  circumstance  open  for  explanation,  for  it  may  have  arisen  from  accident, 
necessity,  or  superior  force.  If  the  explanation  be  not  prompt  and  frank,  or  be  weak 
and  futile,  if  the  cause  labors  under  heavy  suspicions,  or  there  be  a  vehement  pre- 
sumption of  bad  faith  or  gross  prevarication,  it  is  good  cause  for  the  denial  of  further 
proof,  and  the  condemnation  ensues  from  defects  in  the  evidence,  which  the  party  is 
not  permitted  to  supply  (p.  158  of  Vol.  1,  l^h  edition). 

These  are  sound  and  salutary  doctrines.  In  my  judgment  they  are  in 
a  special  sense  applicable  to  ships  claiming  to  be  hospital  ships. 

In  proportion  to  the  immunity  and  protection  which  every  belligerent 
Power  actuated  by  feelings  of  humanity  would  desire  to  extend  to  ships 
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engaged  in  aiding  and  rescuing  those  who  suffer  in  maritime  war,  the 
conduct  of  those  ships  should  be  beyond  suspicion. 

About  the  innocence  of  hospital  ships  from  engaging  in  warlike  serv- 
ices there  ought  to  be  no  question.  Their  records  should  be  clean. 
If  they  are,  their  preservation  would  be  an  additional  safeguard  against 
capture.  If  they  are  not  preserved,  but  destroyed,  the  inferenoOi  that, 
if  produced,  they  would  be  silent  but  eloquent  witnesses  of  guilty  pirac- 
tices  would  l)e  strong. 

As  to  some  of  the  documents  on  board,  such  as  the  secret  codes  for 
wireless  telegraphy,  the  Law  Officers  of  the  Crown  did  not  complain  of 
their  destruction.  In  my  view  even  documents  like  these  ought  not  to 
be  destroyed.  They  might  be  required  to  test  the  accuracy  of  the  ver- 
sions given  of  messages  sent  and  received.  They  could  quite  appro- 
priately be  sealed  up,  if  that  were  deemed  advisable;  and,  so  sealed, 
they  would  not  be  opened  except  under  the  strict  superintendence  of  the 
court;  and  the  belligerents  might  rest  assured  that  no  disclosure  would 
be  made  or  allowed  which  would  in  any  way  affect  the  belligerent. 

But  whatever  might  be  said  in  justification  or  palliation  of  the  de- 
struction of  documents  of  this  nature  by  reason  of  the  orders  of  those 
in  high  command  or  otherwise,  some  of  the  other  documents  which  were 
destroyed  should  certainly  have  been  preserved  and  given  up.  Books 
recording  messages  transmitted  or  received  by  wireless  telegraphy,  or 
by  any  form  of  signals,  directing  the  operations  of  the  ship,  ought  to 
be  kept.  If  such  messages  related  to  the  legitimate  work  of  hospital 
ships  they  would  not  harm  those  in  charge  or  prejudicially  affect  the 
ship  itself.  If  they  are  destroyed  on  the  eve  of  capture,  no  one  could 
reasonably  complain  if  unfavorable  inferences  were  drawn.  For  the 
burning  in  November  (some  fortnight  or  more  after  the  ship  was  cap- 
tured) of  the  records  of  the  various  signalling  lights  which  had  been 
supplied,  and  which  had  been  used  upon  the  ship  since  she  set  out  as  a 
hospital  ship,  I  see  no  justification  whatsoever.  By  the  express  terms 
of  the  convention,  the  right  of  search  of  hospital  ships  is  given  to  bel- 
ligerents. If  those  in  charge  of  such  ships  can  with  impunity  destroy 
all  the  documents  and  records  of  the  ship  immediately  before  a  search- 
ing officer  boards  her,  the  right  of  search  becomes  to  a  great  extent 
nugatory. 

The  conclusions  to  which  the  evidence  compelled  me  to  come  are  that 
the  Ophelia  was  not  constructed,  adapted,  or  used  for  the  special  and 
sole  purpose  of  affording  aid  and  relief  to  the  wounded,  sick,  and  ship- 
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wrecked;  and  that  she  was  adapted  and  used  as  a  signalling  ship  for 
military  purposes.  She  has,  therefore,  forfeited  the  protection  claimed 
under  the  convention. 

The  decree  of  the  court  is  that  the  Ophelia,  being  an  enemy  ship,  is 
condemned  as  lawful  prize. 

The  Soitthfield 

British  Prize  Cauri 

Decided  July  16,  1915 

(The  Times  Law  Reports,  Volume  31,  page  577) 

The  President  in  delivering  judgment  said: 

The  questions  arising  for  decision  depend  upon  the  effect  of  the  in- 
tervention of  a  state  of  war  upon  the  rights  of  capture  of  a  belligerent 
in  respect  of  goods  sold  by  an  enemy  to  a  neutral  while  the  goods  and 
the  ship  in  which'  they  are  laden  are  in  transitu.  The  goods  consisted 
of  quantities  of  barley  shipped  before  the  war  at  a  Russian  port  upon  a 
British  ship  and  consigned  to  a  German  port.  During  the  voyage  the 
goods  were  sold  by  enemy  merchants  to  neutral  merchants — ^viz.,  to 
two  Dutch  merchants,  Heukers  and  Barghoom,  carrying  on  business  at 
Groningen.  The  transactions  relating  to  the  sale  to  Heukers  fell  within 
the  period  from  July  20  to  July  28, 1914,  and  those  relating  to  the  sale 
to  Barghoom  within  the  last  week  in  July,  1914.  Apart  from  any  ques- 
tion depending  upon  the  intervention  of  war,  it  is  not  disputed  that  the 
property  in  the  goods  had  passed  to  the  neutral  purchasers  before  the 
capture.  The  contention  of  the  Crown  was  that  when  war  was  declared 
between  this  country  and  Germany  on  August  4,  1914,  the  goods  which 
were  still  in  transitu  became  subject  to  capture  by  the  Crown,  and  were 
confiscable  at  the  time  of  the  capture  and  seizure  on  August  8,  not- 
withstanding the  prior  sales  to  the  neutrals,  on  the  ground  that  at  the 
time  of  such  sales  war  was  imminent,  or  in  contemplation  of  the  enemy 
vendors. 

It  is  important  to  examine  closely  the  principle  which  governs  the 
right  of  capture  of  goods  transferred  in  transitu  and  to  ascertain  accu- 
rately its  limits,  as  it  is  sometimes  apt  to  be  loosely  stated. 

In  order  to  deduce  the  rule,  it  will  be  sufficient,  I  think,  to  refer  to 
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two  leading  cases,  and  to  one  authoriied  text  book.    I  take  them  in  order 
of  date. 

In  the  Vrow  Margareiha  (1  C.  Rob.,  336)  Lord  Stowell  pronounces 
upon  the  subject  as  follows: 

In  the  ordiDAry  coune  of  things  in  time  of  peace — for  it  is  not  denied  that  siich  a 
contract  may  be  made,  and  effectually  made  (according  to  the  usage  of  merchants) — 
such  a  transfer  in  transitu  mi^t  certainly  be  made.  It  has  even  been  contended  that* 
a  mere  delivering  of  the  bill  of  lading  is  a  transfer  of  the  property.  But  it  might  be 
more  correctly  expressed,  perhaps,  that  it  transfers  only  the  right  of  delivery;  but 
that  a  transfer  of  the  bill  of  lading,  with  a  contract  of  sale  accompanying  it,  may  trans- 
fer the  property  in  the  ordinary  course  of  thin^  so  as  effectually  to  bind  the  parties^ 
and  all  others,  cannot  well  be  doubted.  When  war  intervenes  another  rule  is  set  up 
by  courts  of  admiralty,  which  interferes  with  the  ordinary  practice.  In  a  state  o£ 
war,  existing  or  imminent,  it  is  held  that  the  property  shall  be  deemed  to  continue 
as  it  was  at  the  time  of  shipment  tiU  the  actual  delivery;  this  arises  out  of  the  state 
of  war,  which  gives  a  belligerent  a  ri^t  to  stop  the  goods  of  his  enemy.  If  such  a 
rule  did  not  exist,  aU  goods  shipped  in  an  enemy's  country  would  be  protected  by 
transfers  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  detect.  It  is  on  that  imndple  hM,  I  be- 
lieve, as  a  general  rule,  that  property  cannot  be  converted  in  trantUu^  and  in  that 
sense  I  recognise  it  as  the  rule  of  this  court.  But  this  arises,  as  I  have  said,  out  of 
a  state  of  war,  which  creates  new  ri^ts  in  other  parties,  and  cannot  be  ^plied  to 
transactions  originating,  like  this,  in  a  time  of  peace. 

In  the  work  of  Mr.  Justice  Story  on  The  Principles  and  Practice  of 
Prize  CourtSf  that  celebrated  jurist  states  the  rule  in  the  following  pa»> 
sage  (Pratt's  Story,  pp.  64-65) : 

In  respect  to  the  propnetar>'  interests  in  cargoes,  though,  in  genoal,  the  rules  of 
the  common  law  apply,  yet  there  are  many  peculiar  principles  of  priie  law  to  be 
considered;  it  is  a  general  rule  that,  during  hostilities,  or  imminent  and  impending 
danger  of  hostilities,  the  property  of  parties  belligerent  cannot  change  its  national 
character  during  the  voyage,  or,  as  it  is  commonly  expressed,  in  tranniu.  This  rule 
equally  applies  to  ships  and  cargoes;  and  it  is  so  inflexible  that  it  is  not  relaxed,  even 
in  owners  who  become  subjects  by  capitulation  after  the  shipment  and  before  the 
capture.  •  •  •  The  same  distinction  is  applied  to  purchases  made  by  neutrals  of 
property  in  transitu,  if  purchased  during  a  state  of  war,  existing  or  imminent  and 
impending  danger  of  war,  the  contract  is  held  invalid,  and  the  property  is  deemed  to 
continue  as  it  was  at  the  time  of  shipment  until  the  actual  delivery.  It  is  otherwise, 
however,  if  a  contract  l)e  made  during  a  state  of  peace,  and  without  contemplation 
of  war;  for.  under  such  circumstances,  the  prize  courts  will  recognise  the  contract 
and  enforce  the  title  acquired  under  it.  *  *  *  The  reason  why  courts  of  ad- 
miralty have  established  this  rule  as  to  transfers  in  transitu  during  a  state  of  war  or 
expected  war  is  asserted  to  be,  that  if  such  a  rule  did  not  exist,  all  goods  shipped  in 
the  enemy's  countr>'  would  be  protected  by  transfers,  which  it  would  be  impossible 
to  detect. 
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Lastly,  in  The  BaUica  (11  Moo.  P.  C,  141),  in  the  judgment  of  the 
Lords  of  the  Privy  Council  sitting  to  hear  appeals  in  prize,  Lord  Kings- 
down  (then  Mr.  Pemberton  Leigh)  deals  with  the  rule  as  applicable  to 
ships  and  goods  in  the  following  passages: 

The  general  rule  is  open  to  no  doubt.  A  neutral  while  a  war  is  imminent,  or  after 
it  has  commenced,  is  at  liberty  to  purchase  either  goods  or  ships  (not  being  ships  of 
war)  from  either  belligerent,  and  the  purchase  is  valid,  whether  the  subject  of  it  be 
lying  in  a  neutral  port  or  in  an  enemy's  port.  During  a  time  of  peace,  without 
prospect  of  war,  any  transfer  which  is  sufficient  to  transfer  the  property  between  the 
vendor  and  vendee  is  good  also  against  a  captor  if  war  afterwards  unexpectedly  break 
out.  But,  in  case  of  war,  either  actual  or  imminent,  this  rule  is  subject  to  qualifica- 
tion, and  it  is  settled  that  in  such  case  a  mere  transfer  by  documents  which  would 
be  sufficient  to  bind  the  parties  is  not  sufficient  to  change  the  property  as  against 
captors  as  long  as  the  ship  or  goods  remain  in  tramiiu. 

With  respect  to  these  principles,  their  Lordships  are  not  aware  that  it  is  possible 
to  raise  any  controversy;  they  are  the  familiar  rules  of  the  English  prize  courts,  es- 
tablished by  all  the  authorities,  and  are  collected  and  stated,  principally  from  the 
decisions  of  Lord  Stowell,  by  Mr.  Justice  Story,  in  his  **  Notes  on  the  Principles  and 
Practice  of  Prize  Courts,''  a  work  which  has  been  selected  by  the  British  Government 
for  the  use  of  its  naval  officers  as  the  best  code  of  instruction  in  the  prize  law.  The 
passages  referred  to  are  to  be  found  on  pp.  63,  64  of  that  work. 

In  order  to  determine  the  question  it  is  necessary  to  consider  upon  what  principle 
the  rule  rests,  and  why  it  is  that  a  sale  which  would  be  perfectly  good  if  made  while 
the  property  was  in  a  neutral  port,  or  while  it  was  in  an  enemy's  port  is  ineffectual 
if  made  while  the  ship  is  on  her  voyage  from  one  port  to  the  other.  There  seem  to 
be  but  two  possible  grounds  of  distinction.  The  one  is,  that  while  the  ship  is  on  the 
seas,  the  title  of  the  vendee  cannot  be  completed  by  actual  delivery  of  the  vessel  or 
goods;  the  other  is,  that  the  ship  and  goods,  having  incurred  the  risk  of  capture  by 
putting  to  sea,  shall  not  be  permitted  to  defeat  the  inchoate  right  of  capture  by  the 
belligerent  Powers,  until  the  voyage  is  at  an  end. 

The  former,  however,  appears  to  be  the  true  ground  on  which  the  rule  rests.  Such 
transactions  during  war,  or  in  contemplation  of  war,  are  so  likely  to  be  merely  color- 
able, to  be  set  up  for  the  purpose  of  misleading  or  defrauding  captors,  the  difficulty 
of  detecting  such  frauds,  if  mere  paper  transfers  are  held  sufficient,  is  so  great  that 
the  courts  have  laid  down  as  a  general  rule  that  such  transfers,  without  actual  de- 
livery, shall  be  insufficient;  that  in  order  to  defeat  the  captors  the  possession  as  well 
as  the  property  must  be  changed  before  the  seizure.  It  is  true,  that  in  one  sense, 
the  ship  and  goods  may  be  said  to  be  in  transitu  till  they  have  reached  their  original 
port  of  destination;  but  their  Lordships  have  found  no  case  where  the  transfer  was 
held  to  be  inoperative  after  the  actual  delivery  of  the  property  to  the  owner. 

It  might  be  argued  that  according  to  these  authorities  transfers  in 
transitu  are  invalid  against  belligerent  captors  upon  the  intervention  of 
war  unless  there  is  actual  delivery  before  capture;  or,  in  other  words, 
that  if  war  has  intervened  no  transfer  by  documents  alone  can  defeat 
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the  right  of  capture.  But  in  my  opinion  that  proposition  is  too  wide, 
and  is  not  an  accurate  delimitation  of  the  true  rule.  In  the  passages 
cited  Lord  Stowell  speaks  of  '^a  state  of  war  existing  or  imminent''; 
Mr.  Justice  Story  of  "a  state  of  peace,  without  contemplation  of  war/' 
and  of  "a  state  of  war  existing  or  imminent,  and  impending  danger  of 
war";  and  Lord  Kingsdown  of  ''war,  either  actual  or  imminent,"  of 
"war  unexpectedly  breaking  out"  (contrasting  it  with  ''a  time  of  peace, 
without  prospect  of  war"),  and  of  "transactions  during  war  or  in 
contemplation  of  war." 

It  is  important  to  note  the  reasons  for  the  rule  which  are  elaborated 
by  Lord  Kingsdown  thus: 

Such  transactions  during  war,  or  in  contemplation  of  war,  are  so  likely  to  be 
merely  colorable,  to  be  set  up  for  the  purpose  of  misleading  or  defrauding  captors, 
the  difficulty  of  detecting  such  frauds,  if  mere  paper  transfers  are  held  sufficient,  is 
so  great  that  the  courts  have  laid  down  as  a  general  rule  that  such  transfers,  without 
actual  delivery,  shall  be  insufficient;  that  in  order  to  defeat  the  captors  the  poanooaion 
as  well  as  the  property  must  be  changed  before  the  seizure. 

In  my  view  the  element  that  the  vendor  contemplated  war,  and  had 
the  design  to  make  the  transfer  in  order  to  secure  himself  and  to  attempt 
to  defeat  the  rights  of  belligerent  captors,  is  necessarily  involved  in  the 
rule  which  invalidates  such  transfers.  Sales  of  goods  upon  ships  afloat 
are  now  of  such  common  occurrence  in  commerce  that  it  would  be  too 
harsh  a  rule  to  treat  such  transfers  as  invalid  unless  such  an  element 
existed. 

I  have  been  considering  the  rule  in  its  application  to  the  sale  or  trans- 
fer of  goods,  but  it  is  well  to  note  that  special  and  highly  artificial  rules 
as  to  the  transfer  of  vessels  during  or  preceding  a  state  of  war  are  now 
laid  down  in  the  Declaration  of  London  of  1909 — ^as  agreed  to  by  the 
representatives  of  the  Powers  and  as  applied  by  the  Orders  in  Council 
in  this  country.    But  these  do  not  apply  to  goods  or  merchandise. 

As  to  the  facts  in  these  two  cases,  it  is  abundantly  clear  that  the  neu- 
tral purchasc^rs  acted  with  complete  bona  fides  throughout:  they  paid  for 
the  goods,  and  resold  them  to  neutral  customers  of  their  own  before 
war  was  declared.  This  would  not  necessarily  conclude  the  matter. 
But  I  am  also  satisfied  that  the  vendors  did  not  have  the  war  between 
their  country  and  this  country  (to  which  the  ship  canying  the  goods 
belonged)  in  contemplation  when  they  sold  the  goods.  The  imminence 
of  war  between  Germany  and  Russia  has  no  materiality  in  considering 
these  cases.    In  the  light  of  after  events  the  war  with  this  country  may 
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be  spoken  of  as  having  been  imminent,  regarded  from  the  point  of  view 
of  time,  in  the  last  two  weeks  of  July;  but  there  is  no  evidence  that 
it  was  regarded  as  imminent  in  its  proper  meaning  of  "threatening  or 
about  to  occur"  by  them  at  that  time;  not  only  so,  but  I  find  after  in- 
vestigation in  various  directions,  and  on  grounds  which  I  deem  satisfac- 
tory, that  it  was  not  in  fact  so  regarded  by  them.  What  the  hidden  an- 
ticipation of  the  Government  of  the  German  Empire  might  have  been 
upon  the  subject,  it  is  not  for  me  to  speculate;  but  I  may  express  my 
humble  opinion  that  our  intervention  in  the  war  upon  the  invasion  of 
Belgium  in  defence  of  treaty  obligations  against  the  breach  of  such 
obligations  by  the  invaders  was  a  complete  surprise  even  to  their  gov- 
ernment. 

Documents  and  facts  which  throw  light  upon  the  history  of  the  days 
I  have  been  dealing  with  between  July  24  and  August  4,  1914,  are,  I 
think,  admirably  collected  and  stated  in  a  work  called  The  History  of 
Twdve  Days,  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Headlam. 

On  the  grounds  that  the  German  vendors  had  no  thought  of  the 
imminence  of  war  between  Germany  and  this  country,  and  did  not  have 
such  a  war  in  contemplation  at  any  time  while  the  transactions  of  sale 
were  taking  place  or  before  they  were  completed,  I  hold  that  the  sales 
to  the  two  Dutch  merchants  were  valid  and  that  the  goods  were  not 
confiscable.  And  I  decree  the  release  to  them  respectively  of  the  net 
proceeds  of  the  sale  of  their  respective  goods,  which  are  now  in  court. 
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The  Relation  of  International  Law  to  the  Law  of  England  and  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  By  Cyril  M.  Picciotto,  with  an  Introduction 
by  L.  Oppenheim,  LL.D.  New  York:  McBride,  Nast  &  Co.  1915. 
pp.  128. 

This  is  a  university  essay, — the  "  Whewell  Scholarship  dissertation/' 
presented  by  a  Whewell  Scholar  in  International  Law  at  Cambridf^ 
It  is  printed  in  handsome  form,  and  worthy  of  it.  The  main  thesis  is 
that  international  law  is  not,  in  any  sense  whatever,  a  part  of  the  com- 
mon law  of  England,  but  merely  a  source  of  law  (pp.  22,  105).  Lord 
Mansfield's  often  cited  remark  in  Triquet  v.  Bath  ^  is  regarded  as  essen- 
tially qualified  by  Lord  Alverstone's  opinion  in  West  Rand  Central  Gold 
Mining  Co.  v.  The  King  *  (p.  102). 

Since  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  it  is  maintained,  the  British 
courts  have  regarded  international  law  as  something  of  which  the  courts 
do  not  take  judicial  notice.  If  relied  on  as  to  any  particular  point,  it 
must  be  proved  to  exist,  in  the  form  so  claimed.  Such  proof  will  not  be 
merely  of  an  historical  character,  but  may  embrace  the  writings  of  jurists 
of  authority  (pp.  90, 121).  The  author  recognizes  three  schools  of  opin- 
ion, aa  to  the  real  nature  of  international  law,  the  Naturalists,  who  view 
it  as  a  body  of  moral  rules;  the  Positivists,  who  treat  it  as  reflection  of  the 
life  of  the  civilized  nations  which  accept  it;  and  the  Grotians,  whose  posi- 
tion, however,  he  does  not  undertake  to  describe  (pp.  14,  76).  As  be- 
tween the  two  schools  first  mentioned,  ''the  Positivistic  has  almost 
completely  taken  the  place  of  the  Naturalistic  School"  (p.  100). 

In  the  introduction  to  the  volume,  Professor  Oppenheim  rejects  the 
claim  made  by  some  Continental  jurists,  that  it  is  a  maxim  of  juris- 
prudence that  **  international  law  in  every  case  overrules  municipal 
law"  (p.  9).  On  the  contrary,  he  would  view  them  as  separate  branches 
of  the  tree  of  law:  one  derived  from  international  customs  and  agree- 
ments; the  other  from  local  customs  and  statutes;  so  that  the  municipal 
law  of  a  country  cannot  be  judicially  extended  to  include  anything 

»  1764,  3  Burr.,  1478. 
«  1905,  2  K.  B.,  391. 
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established  by  international  law,  which  has  not  been  at  least  tacitly 
adopted  by  such  municipal  law  (p.  10).  He  deduces  from  our  rule  that 
an  Act  of  Congress  can  repeal  a  treaty  provision,  the  corollary  that 
international  law  and  municipal  law  are  with  us  of  equal  force  (p.  122). 
Is  this  true  of  the  States?  Can  a  State  legislature  assume  to  repeal  a 
principle  of  international  law?  And  when  Congress  abrogates  a  treaty 
provision,  does  it  thereby  detract  from  the  authority  of  international 
law?  It  has  simply  broken  a  bargain  and  made  a  precedent  which  may 
be  of  importance  in  future  modifications  or  definitions  of  that  law.  It 
is  worth  remembering  that  the  Federal  Court  of  Prize  Appeals,  as 
early  as  1781,  held  that  the  municipal  laws  of  a  couqtry  cannot  change 
the  law  of  nations  so  as  to  bind  the  subjects  of  another  nation.^ 

Reference  is  made  to  the  fact  that  after  Jay's  treaty  removing  the 
disabilities  of  aliens  as  to  holding  real  estate,  England  had  to  pass  a 
statute  in  confirmation.  The  United  States  did  not.  ''This  difference 
might  seem  to  imply  that  the  rule  of  international  law  requiring  that 
treaties  shall  be  observed  was  incorporated  in  the  law  of  the  United 
States  though  not  with  that  of  England.  But  it  is  not  so.  The  difference 
is  merely  that  the  Executive  possesses  in  the  United  States  a  power  of 
making  law  by  treaty  not  paralleled  in  England''  (pp.  60,  116).  But 
the  President  of  the  United  States  simply  initiates  treaties.  They  have 
no  legal  force  whatever  until  ratified  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate.  He  stands  here  just  where,  according  to  Maitland,  the 
King  of  England  stands  (p.  62). 

Whether  international  law  be  binding  in  England,  or  not,  on  national 
legislatures,  treaties  are  on  prize  courts,  and  a  very  recent  decision  of 
the  Court  of  Appeal  is  cited  accepting  that  position  as  to  the  Hague 
Convention  of  1907  on  the  laws  and  customs  of  land  warfare  (pp.  73, 
125). 

Sir  William  Scott  is  frankly  criticised  for  his  well-known  state- 
ment, in  the  case  of  the  Fox,  in  1811,  that  a  British  prize  court  is 
bound  to  administer  the  law  of  nations,  and  bound  equally  to  enforce 
Orders  in  Council,  because  they  are  presumed  to  conform  to  that  law. 
It  is  challenged  as  "erecting  a  violent  presumption"  of  harmony  by 
"a  pure  legal  fiction"  (p.  35).  The  proper  rule  for  a  prize  court  in  case 
of  such  a  conflict,  in  Mr.  Picciotto's  view,  would  seem  to  be  that  there 
is  no  power  inherent  in  the  royal  prerogative  to  legislate  for  it,  so  as  to 
debar  it  from  executing  the  precepts  of  international  law  as  to  prize 

>  Miller  v.  The  Resolution,  2  Dall.,  1,  4. 
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cases  (p.  47).  That  is  only  for  Parliament  (p.  50),  and  to  Parliament, 
in  such  a  case,  the  court  must  bow  (p.  54).  As  to  this  point,  he  seems 
rather  to  overstrain  the  meaning  of  Maishall's  observation,  in  Murray 
V.  The  Charming  Betsey/  that  an  Act  of  Congress  "can  never  be  con- 
strued to  violate  neutral  rights,  or  to  affect  neutral  commerce,  furttier 
than  is  warranted  by  the  law  of  nations,  as  understood  in  this  country" 
(p.  119).  This  is  explained  by  the  preceding  statement  of  the  Chief 
Justice,  in  the  same  sentence,  that  such  an  Act  ought  never  to  be  con- 
strued to  violate  the  law  of  nations  "if  any  other  possible  construction 
remains." 

In  r^ard  to  a  British  Order  in  Council  affecting  the  rules  of  decision 
in  prize  cases,  the  author  goes  no  farther  than  to  say  that,  being  only 
an  exercise  of  a  royal  prerogative,  it  would  "seem"  as  such  to  have  a 
field  narrower  than  that  of  an  Act  of  Parliament  (p.  47). 

The  assent  of  Parliament  is  r^arded  as  practically  necessaiy  to 
secure  the  enforcement  of  any  treaty  in  the  ordinary  courts  (pp.  94, 
n.  107,  125). 

The  author  recognizes  three  divisions  of  international  law, — ^that 
which  is  assented  to  by  all  nations,  that  which  is  assented  to  by  an  im- 
portant part  of  them,  and  that  which  has  been  assented  to  by  a  small 
number  only  (p.  16).  It  may  well  be  questioned  whether  the  second 
and  third  classes  are  inherently  law  at  all.  They  seem  rather  law  in 
the  making. 

Simeon  E.  Baldwin. 

Diplomatic  Protection  of  Citizens  Abroad:  or  the  Law  of  International 
Claims.  By  Edwin  M.  Borchard.  New  York.  The  Banks  Law 
Publishing  Company.    1915.    pp.  xxxvii,  988. 

As  but  few  books  have  been  heretofore  written  upon  the  subject 
matter  covered  by  the  work  under  review,  it  is  but  scanty  praise  to  say 
that  this  is  the  best  of  them. 

In  standardizing  any  American  book  on  any  branch  of  international 
law,  one  instinctively  turns  to  the  incomparable  works  of  Mr.  John 
Bassett  Moore, — the  Digest  of  International  Law  and  the  History  of 
International  Arbitrations, — which  constitute  at  once  the  most  elab- 
orate and  able  treatises  which  America  has  produced  upon  international 
law  and  also  the  original  sources  of  a  great  bulk  of  material,  the  actual 

*2Cranch,  118. 
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original  papers  of  which  are  beyond  the  reach  of  the  ordinary  private 
citizen.  However,  Mr.  Moore,  in  his  Digest,  covered  the  entire  field  of 
international  law  and  he  would  have  been  unscientific  and  would  have 
gone  beyond  the  purpose  and  scope  of  his  work,  had  he  attempited  to 
deal  with  the  minuti^  of  international  claims. 

In  his  International  Arbitrations,  Mr.  Moore  evidently  aimed  not 
so  much  at  preparing  a  general  treatise  on  international  claims,  as  at 
producing  a  work  that  should  make  available  the  otherwise  inacces- 
sible records  of  international  arbitratioiis,  particularly  those  to  which 
the  United  States  has  been  a  party.  Of  necessity  this  purpose  so  limited 
the  scope  of  the  work  as  to  put  out  of  view  a  consideration  of  the  diplo- 
matic adjustment  and  settlement  of  claims  save  as  these  matters  might 
be  incidental  to  particular  cases  which  were  ultimately  arbitrated.  There 
have  moreover  been  a  number  of  important  arbitrations  since  the  work 
was  prepared. 

The  report  of  Mr.  Lawrence  "The  Law  of  Claims  Against  Govern- 
ments, including  the  mode  of  adjusting  them  and  the  procedure  adopted 
in  their  investigation"  contains  material  that  is  valuable,  but  it  was 
written  with  a  particular  purpose  in  mind,  and  it  is  no  more  than  the 
usual  government  document, — a  heterogeneous,  unclassified  mass  of 
material. 

Mr.  Ralston  has  given  us  a  comparatively  small  but  well  conceived 
and  written  R63um6  (as  he  terms  it)  of  International  Arbitral  Law  and 
Procedure,  but  this  obviously  deals  with  only  one  phase  of  international 
claims.  Our  present  author  has  undertaken  the  larger  and  more 
ambitious  task  of  covering  the  whole  field  of  international  claims.  In 
his  work  and  that  of  Mr.  Ralston,  is  to  be  found  certainly  the  greater 
part  of  the  law  and  existing  precedents  and  authorities  relating  to  this 
particular  branch  of  the  law  of  nations.  The  two  works  are  more  or 
less  complementary,  the  one  to  the  other. 

The  most  cursory  examination  of  the  work  under  review  demon- 
strates the  immense  amount  of  labor  which  its  author  performed  in  its 
preparation,  and  even  a  partial  reading  of  the  text  brings  the  assurance 
that  the  matter  has  been  carefully  and  thoughtfully  treated. 

The  work  is  divided  into  four  parts  and  each  part  is  separately  and 
independently  divided  into  chapters.  Part  I  deals  with  the  "Relation 
Between  State  and  Citizen,  Between  State  and  Alien,  and  Between 
State  and  State,"  and  the  various  chapters  thereunder  are  "The  Alien"; 
"Municipal  Responsibility  of  the  State";   "International  Responsi- 
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bility  of  the  State*';  (generally  and  as  to  the'' Acts  of  Individuals/'  ''War 
Oaims,"  "Contractual  Claims/'  and  "Denial  of  Justice");  and  "Rela- 
tion between  States."  Part  II  deals  with  "The  Exercise  of  Diplomatic 
Protection"  and  is  divided  into  chapters  dealing  with  ''Nature,  Basis, 
and  Theory  of  Protection";  "Relation  between  the  Private  and  the 
Public  Injury";  "Government  Control  over  Claims";  "Distribution 
of  Awards  and  Indemnities";  "Extent  of  Protection";  and  "Means  of 
Protection."  Part  III  covers  "The  Object  of  Protection — ^The  Person 
and  Property  of  Citizens"  under  the  chapter  heads,  "Citizenship  the 
Primary  Title  to  Protection;"  "Proof  and  Evidence  of  Citizenship"; 
"Naturalization  and  Other  Titles  to  Citizenship  or  Protection";  "Effect 
of  Various  Legal  Relationships";  "Successors  in  Interest  and  Beneficial 
Owners."  Part  IV,  dealing  with  the  "Limitations  on  Diplomatic  Pro- 
tection" has  for  its  chapter  headings  "Conditions  Prescribed  by  the 
Claimant's  Own  Government";  "Forfeiture  of  Protection  by  Act  of 
Citizen  (including  "Elxpatriation,"  "Censurable  Conduct  of  the  Claim- 
ant," "Renunciation  of  Protection,"  and  "Failure  of  Proper  Recourse 
to  Judicial  Remedies");  "Limitations  Arising  out  of  Subject-Matter 
and  Political  Considerations";  and  "Limitations  Arising  out  of  Munici- 
pal Legislation  of  the  Defendant  State." 

It  will  be  thus  observed  that  the  book  covers  a  very  wide  range.  The 
method  of  treatment  is  a  discussion  of  principles  and  cases,  a  statement 
of  conclusions,  all  supplemented  and  enforced  by  citations  of  numerous 
authorities  (cases  and  treatises).  The  book  thus  constitutes  not  only  a 
treatise,  but  also  a  mine  of  material,  both  for  the  student  of  inter- 
national law  and  the  lawyer  practicing  in  that  field. 

Of  course,  no  international  lawyer,  even  the  author  himself,  is  likely 
to  regard  the  book  as  perfect,  and  every  lawyer  would  probably  have 
done  some  part  of  the  work  in  a  different  way  or  would  have  treated 
some  of  the  various  subjects  from  a  different  angle,  and  possibly,  at 
times,  with  a  different  fundamental  theory. 

For  example,  the  author,  supported  by  not  a  few  authorities,  draws 
a  quite  positive  distinction  (p.  283)  between  government  contracts  for 
the  paying  of  money  for  money  furnished  to  the  government,  and  con- 
tracts for  the  paying  of  money  for  goods  furnished  to  the  Government, 
— he  considering  the  latter  enforceable,  the  former  not.  It  is  certainly 
true  of  Anglo-Saxon  law,  and  probably  of  other  systems  also,  that  no 
distinction  is  to  be  taken  between  a  man's  promise  to  pay  money  for 
money  which  he  has  received  and  bis  promise  to  pay  money  for  goods 
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which  he  has  received.  Indeed,  such  a  distinction  would  be  not  only 
artificial,  but  one  might  properly  say  foolish.  It  is  not  clear  why  on 
principle  any  different  rule  should  apply  to  the  transactions  of  a  govern- 
ment. Our  author  seemingly  relies  largely  on  Westlake  for  the  support 
of  his  theory,  and  Westlake  appears  to  put  his  case  upon  the  following 
grounds: 

But  public  loans  are  contracted  by  acts  of  a  legislative  nature,  and  when  their 
terms  are  afterwards  modified  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  bondholders  this  is  done  by 
other  acts  of  a  legislative  nature,  which  are  not  questionable  by  any  proceeding  in  the 
country.  *  *  *  The  holder  of  a  bond  enforceable  only  through  the  intervention 
of  his  government  is  trying,  when  he  seeks  that  intervention,  to  exercise  a  different 
right  from  that  of  a  person  whose  compliant  is  the  gross  defect  of  a  remedial  process 
which  by  general  understanding  ought  to  exist  and  be  effective.  (Westlake,  2nd  Ed., 
Part  I,  332,  333.) 

Or  to  put  it  more  shortly,  according  to  this  theory  obligations  for 
public  debt  seemingly  are  not  to  be  enforced,  (1)  because  the  creation 
thereof  is  a  legislative  act  and  the  legislature  may  without  challenge 
modify  its  act;  and  (2)  because  no  local  remedy  is  generally  provided. 

As  to  the  first  of  these  points  it  is  submitted  that  it  cannot  be  sup- 
ported either  legally  or  morally,  except  upon  the  assumption  that  the 
public  loan  contract  is  made  with  the  dbtinct  understanding  upon  the 
part  of  both  borrower  and  lender  that  the  legislature  may  rightfully 
change  its  mind  and  repudiate  its  obligations.  Of  course,  this  is  not 
the  fact,  as  our  author  evidently  recognizes  (p.  304),  Moreover,  if 
this  legislative  theory  is  sound,  it  should,  it  would  seem,  be  operative 
as  to  all  like  l^slative  acts;  yet  curiously  enough  our  author  holds  that 
government  concessions,  which  are  also  practically  always  legislative 
acts  either  directly  or  through  authorization  to  the  Executive  and  which 
are  therefore  susceptible  of  the  same  sort  of  legislative  modification,  are 
not  subject  to  the  same  rule  of  repudiation  but  are  enforceable. 

As  to  the  second  of  the  grounds  noted,  it  is  hardly  to  be  contended 
that  the  mere  absence  of  a  local  legal  remedy  can  in  international  affairs 
be  r^arded  as  nugatory  of  the  exbtence  of  international  rights,  other- 
wise an  evilly  disposed  government  might  treat  aliens  according  to  its 
mere  caprice.  Moreover,  it  seems  that  in  his  treatment  of  this  partic- 
ular subject  the  author  is  more  or  less  at  war  with  himself,  for  he  has  in 
an  earlier  part  of  the  work  (p.  184)  insisted  that  "the  taking  of  private 
property  for  the  public  use  or  benefit  has  always  been  an  accepted  ground 
of  international  claim  for  compensation";  and  further  (p.  262)  that  this 
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is  the  law  even  in  cases  of  military  necessity, — probably  the  most  dire 
necessity  known  to  nations, — certainly  a  necessity  as  great  as  ever  in- 
duces the  repudiation  of  a  debt.  It  seems  doubtful  whether  anyone  could 
successfully  maintain  that  the  repudiation  of  an  honest  debt,  whether 
evidenced  by  a  bond  or  by  some  other  security,  and  whether  for  money 
borrowed  or  for  goods  sold,  is  not  in  essence  an  appropriation  of  private 
property  to  public  use.  As  Vattel  puts  it,  the  creditor  ''has  entrusted 
the  nation  with  his  property,  and  the  nation  is  bound  to  restore  it  to 
him  again."    (Book  II,  Chap.  XIV,  Sec.  216.) 

It  is  submitted  that  the  sounder  doctrine  is  laid  down  by  Hall  when  he 
says  "there  is  no  difference  in  principle  between  wrongs  inflicted  by 
breach  of  a  monetary  agreement  and  other  wrongs  for  which  the  state, 
as  itself  the  wrong-doer,  is  immediately  responsible."  (Hall,  6th  ed., 
pp.  275-276.) 

Of  course,  as  already  stated,  there  are  authorities  opposed  to  Hall 
(and  in  support  of  our  author),  but  they  have  come  in  considerable  part 
from  the  smaller  states,  and  not  infrequently  from  that  class  of  states 
whose  public  debt  history,  marred  by  all  too  frequent  occasions  of  repu- 
diation, is  needy  both  of  excuse  and  justification. 

It  is  at  times  sought  to  buttress  the  position  adopted  by  our  author 
by  invoking  Lord  Palmerston's  declaration  in  his  famous  circular  of 
1S48.  As  a  matter  of  fact  Lord  Palmerston's  circular  merely  again  laid 
down  the  rule  which  had  been  enunciated  by  the  British  Foreign  Office 
certainly  as  early  as  1830  (28  British  and  Foreign  State  Papers,  p.  967) 
and  reiterated  in  1832  (id.  969).  [And  see  also  the  early  correspondence 
on  the  Rights  of  bondholders  as  early  as  1828  {id,  978) ;  and  in  1829  {id. 
981)  and  again  in  1832  {id.  1012)]. 

Moreover,  as  our  author  points  out,  the  essential  parts  of  Lord  Palmer- 
ston's  comments  on  the  principles  involved  are  oftentimes  overlooked 
in  considering  this  circular.    The  circular  says: 

As  some  misconception  appears  to  exist  in  some  of  those  states  with  regard  to  the 
just  right  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  to  interfere  authoritatively,  if  it  should  think 
fit  to  do  so  in  support  of  those  claims,  1  have  to  inform  you,  as  the  representative  of 
Her  Majesty  in  one  of  the  states  against  which  British  subjects  have  such  claims,  that 
it  is  for  the  British  Government  entirely  a  question  of  discretion,  and  by  no  means 
a  question  of  international  right,  whether  they  should  or  should  not  make  this  matter 
the  subject  of  diplomatic  negotiation.  If  the  question  is  to  be  considered  simply  in 
its  bearing  on  international  right,  there  can  be  oo  doubt  whatever  of  the  perfect  right 
which  the  government  of  every  country  possesses  to  take  up,  as  a  matter  of  diplomatic 
negotiation,  any  well-founded  complaint  which  any  of  its  subjects  may  prefer  against 
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the  ^vernment  of  another  country,  or  any  wrong  which  from  such  foreign  govern- 
ment those  subjects  may  have  sustained;  and  if  the  government  of  one  country  is  en- 
titled to  demand  redress  for  any  one  individual  among  its  subjects  who  may  have  a 
just  but  unsatisfied  pecuniary  claim  upon  the  government  of  another  country,  the 
right  so  to  require  redress  cannot  be  diminished  merely  because  the  extent  of  the 
wrong  is  increased,  and  because  instead  of  their  being  one  individual  claiming  a  com- 
paratively small  sum,  there  are  a  great  number  of  individuals  to  whom  a  very  large 
amount  is  due.    (Hall,  6th  ed.,  p.  276.) 

At  the  close  of  his  circular  he  said: 

But  nevertheless  it  might  happen  that  the  loss  occasioned  to  British  subjects  by 
the  non-payment  of  interest  upon  loans  made  by  them  to  foreign  governments  might 
become  so  great  that  it  would  be  too  high  a  price  for  the  nation  to  pay  for  such  a 
warning  as  to  the  future,  and  in  such  a  state  of  things  it  might  become  the  duty  of  the 
British  Government  to  make  these  matters  the  subject  of  diplomatic  negotiation. 
(Hall,  6th  ed.,  p.  277.) 

The  real  position  of  bis  lordship  was  set  forth  in  the  paragraph  of  his 
circular  which  reads: 

It  is  therefore  simply  a  question  of  discretion  with  the  British  Government  whether 
this  matter  should  or  should  not  be  taken  up  by  diplomatic  negotiation,  and  the  deci- 
sion of  that  question  of  discretion  turns  entirely  upon  British  and  domestic  considera- 
tions.    (Id.f  p.  276.) 

(Jt  may  be  remarked,  parenthetically,  that  the  espousal  of  any  claim 
of  any  kind  by  one  government  against  another  government  and  on 
behalf  of  its  own  nationals,  is  alwa^^s  a  matter  of  purest  discretion.) 

Moreover,  according  to  the  statement  of  Lord  Palmerston  (see  the 
initial  paragraph  of  bis  circular  as  quoted  by  Hall  and  Phillimore,  II,  p.  9) 
the  British  Foreign  OflSce  had  theretofore  repeatedly  interposed  its  ef- 
forts with  foreign  governments  in  behalf  of  British  subjects  who  had  lent 
money  to  those  governments.  Indeed,  in  the  last  forty  years  there  have 
been  perhaps  half  a  hundred  occasions  in  which  Great  Britain  has  in- 
structed its  diplomatic  and  consular  ofBcers  to  interpose  their  efforts 
in  behalf  of  British  bondholders  of  the  external  debts  of  states,  and  in 
not  a  few  of  these  cases  the  officers  so  instructed  to  give  assistance  have 
also  been  at  the  same  time  the  regularly  appointed  agents  of  the  bond- 
holders in  the  countries  to  which  they  were  commissioned  or  accredited. 
(See  for  example,  II  Phillimore,  p.  13.)  Under  these  circumstances  it  is 
not  difficult  to  understand  how,  not  only  the  foreign  state  but  even  the 
diplomatic  representative  himself  might  at  times  have  confused  his  two 
capacities,  with  a  resulting  benefit  to  the  bondholders, — a  benefit  entirely 
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consistent  with  Lord  Palmerston's  pronouncement,  but  not  wholly  in 
keeping  with  that  more  virtuous  self-restraint  which  some  have  under- 
stood his  circular  to  command. 

Again,  as  a  purely  minor  matter,  one  misses  from  our  author's  citations 
of  bond  cases  some  of  the  British  decisions  of  the  seventies  and  eighties 
dealing  with  the  bond  issues  of  Bolivia,  Peru,  and  Egypt,  as  also  the 
litigation  before  our  own  Supreme  Court  in  the  matter  of  certain"  South- 
em  Bonds,"  which  latter  sufficiently  resemble  the  external  obligations 
of  a  sovereign  state  to  be  useful  in  a  general  consideration  of  public 
bonds. 

It  is  somewhat  curious  to  note  that  our  author,  espousing  a  view  held 
by  certain  other  writers,  seems  inclined  to  treat  the  general  question  of 
paying  public  bonds  as  if  somehow  it  were  a  great  injustice  for  states 
to  meet  their  external  debts,  and  further  as  if  considering  that  primarily 
the  effort  in  international  law  should  be  to  provide  some  means  by  which 
nations  might,  perhaps  within  limitations,  safely  and  securely  defeat 
the  demands  of  their  creditors.  For  example,  he  b^ns  the  **  C!onclu- 
sions"  of  his  discussions  on  public  debts  with  these  sentences:  "The 
Porter  proposition  is  by  no  means  a  complete  remedy  for  existing  evils, 
except  in  so  far  as  it  protects  a  debtor  state  from  the  immediate  use  of 
force.  It  still  permits  of  much  injustice  to  the  debtor  nation,  inasmuch 
as  claims  are  still  presented  on  ex  parte  evidence  without  a  judicial  ex- 
amination of  the  merits  of  the  case"  (p.  327). 

One  cannot  avoid  the  enquiry  which  immediately  comes  into  the 
mind, — what  evils,  and  what  injustice? 

It  would  be  an  interesting  and  instructive  work  for  someone  to  fur- 
nish us  a  list  of  the  cases  in  which  governments  have  used  force  actually 
to  collect,  out  of  hand,  without  adjustment  or  consideration,  public 
debts  due  their  nationals.  If  it  should  be  found  on  examination  that 
such  occasions  of  "injustice"  had  not  been  numerous,  and,  particularly, 
if  it  were  found  that  no  state  had,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  ever  used  force 
so  to  collect  a  public  debt,  this  sovereignty-destroying  spectre  of  force 
opposing  the  repudiation  of  duly  contracted  obligations  would  lose 
much  of  its  power  to  terrify.  It  might  be  that  such  an  examination 
would  further  show  that  the  proposition  of  Mr.  Porter  was,  as  some 
have  considered  it  to  be,  both  the  first  and  the  only  sanction,  recognized 
or  even  conceded,  to  the  use  of  force  in  such  cases.  (It  is  assumed  that 
measures  of  reprisal  are  not  considered  "  force  "  as  used  in  this  connection.) 
It  has,  of  course,  been  necessary  in  the  past  (and  the  proposal  of  Mr. 
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Porter  quite  clearly  contemplates  that  it  may  be  necessary  in  the  future) 
for  one  nation  to  use  force  against  another  to  compel  the  other  to  enter 
upon  an  adjustment  of  claims,  even  including,  in  some  cases,  public 
debts.  For  example,  of  such  general  nature  were  the  operations  of 
Great  Britain  in  the  much  condemned  Don  Pacifico  case  (VI,  Moore's 
Digest,  p. 852;  VII,  id.,  p.  132),  probably  as  extreme  an  action  of  this  sort 
as  any  government  has  ever  taken,  and  of  the  allied  Powers  in  the 
"pacific  blockade"  of  Venezuela  in  1902  (VI,  Moore's  Digest,  p.  686). 

Mr.  Porter  does  not  give  the  final  outcome  of  the  nameless  nineteen- 
war-ship  American  case,  cited  by  him  in  his  speech  presenting  his  pro^ 
posal  to  the  Hague  Conference,  but  it  is  reasonably  safe  to  assume  that 
this  Government  did  not  in  that  case  use,  and  indeed  has  never  yet  used 
in  any  case,  force  to  collect  any  contract  claim  without  a  reasonable 
adjustment,  though  it  may  have  used  a  show  of  force  to  compel  another 
country  to  enter  upon  an  adjustment  of  contract  claims,  by  arbitration 
or  otherwise.  And  it  is  certainly  safe  to  assert  that  force  has  never  been 
used  by  the  United  States  to  collect  from  any  foreign  government  the 
proceeds  of  bonds  of  its  public  debts. 

Indeed,  it  is  believed  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  this  particular  sort  of  ' 
"injustice"  against  weak  nations  is  almost  conspicuous  by  its  absence. 

As  to  the  actual  "injustice"  which  has  as  a  matter  of  fact  been  meted 
out  by  the  strong  nations  against  the  weak  nations  in  this  matter  of 
public  debts,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  history  of  the  states  which 
have  been  most  flagrant  in  repudiating  their  debts  does  not  furnish  us 
with  instances  in  which  the  defaulting  governments  have  been  subjected 
to  force  or  even  to  excessive  diplomatic  pressure  in  order  to  dissuade 
them  from  their  course;  and  yet  that  same  history  is  filled  with  repudia- 
tions of  just  debts;  of  appropriations  of  revenues  allocated  to  the  service 
of  those  debts;  of  the  arbitrary  reductions  of  such  debts,  principal  and 
interest;  and  of  almost  every  conceivable  interference  with  the  service 
of  such  debts. 

Moreover,  why  advance  a  doctrine  which  puts  a  premium  on  un- 
reliability? Why  should  a  nation  which  has  repudiated  its  obligations 
till  it  no  longer  possesses  any  credit  be  regarded  as  relieved  from  the 
necessity  of  living  up  to  its  obligations,  merely  because  they  are  more 
onerous  than  those  asked  of  a  reliable  government?  Why  should  even 
compelling  such  a  defaulting  nation  to  observe  its  voluntary  agreements 
be  regarded  as  "injustice"? 

Notwithstanding  these  facts,  our  author's  treatment  of  the  question 
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of  bonds  of  the  public  debt  of  governments  is  quite  easily  the  most  com- 
prehensive and  best  legal  discussion  accessible  to  the  general  reader, 
and  if  one  looks  at  the  whole  field,  all  of  these  matters  noted  above  be- 
come more  or  less  unimportant,  and  they  in  nowise  impair  the  really 
great  value  of  the  work  to  the  student  and  practitioner  of  international 
law.  The  book  is  a  monument  to  the  industry,  patience,  and  thought- 
fulness  of  its  author. 

The  conventional  law  book  statement,  that  no  law  libraiy  is  complete 
without  the  book,  is  in  this  case  a  simple  truth. 

J.  Reuben  Clark,  Jr. 

Las  Doctrinas  Guerreros  y  El  Derecho.    By  Dr.  Juan  Liscano.    Caracas: 
ElCojo.    1915.    pp.225. 

The  European  war  has  led  the  author  to  publish  the  work.  In  general, 
it  may  be  described  as  an  anti-German  book,  written  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  what  the  author  considers  to  be  the  impossibility  of  the  position 
of  Germany  in  its  internal  and  external  policies.  He  says  that  the 
present  war  is  a  fight  to  the  death  between  warlike  doctrines  and  the 
philosophy  of  law,  and  that  war  brings  us  toward  barbarism,  the  an- 
cestral state.  He  criticises  the  German  doctrine  that  war  is  the  essential 
form  of  the  state,  and  considers  that  the  great  error  of  Germany  consists 
in  its  believing  that  moral  principles  and  the  respect  for  treaties  are 
worth  nothing  if  they  retard  military  operations.  The  destruction  of 
monuments,  buildings,  and  paintings  is  of  no  importance  if  that  destruc- 
tion assists  Germany  in  being  victorious. 

The  author  takes  occasion  to  praise  England,  France,  and  Italy,  the 
principles  they  have  stood  for,  and  their  gifts  to  the  world.  He  believes 
that  all  Germany  has  given  us  and  all  she  desires  to  give  us  is  merchan- 
dise and  industrial  products,  and  that  German  culture  consists  in  seek- 
ing markets  for  German  products  and  colonies  for  the  German  people. 
The  victory  of  the  Allies  would  perpetuate  the  influence  of  each  Ally, 
while  a  German  victory  would  mean  a  Germanized  Europe. 

The  author  wishes  Germany  to  live,  but  to  live  for  liberty  and  democ- 
racy. He  considers  that  a  military  Germany  is  a  danger  for  humanity, 
and  that  a  pacificist  Germany  is  a  guaranty  of  progress.  He  concludes 
that  the  future  work  of  civilization  is  to  "de-Prussianize"  Germany. 

Criticism  is,  also,  made  of  Ex-President  Roosevelt,  whom  the  author 
refers  to  as  the  American  Kaiser,  and  of  what  he  considers  to  be  his 
military  and  warlike  policies. 
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The  book  is  principally  interesting  in  showing  the  attitude  of  the 
Latin  American  legal  mind  toward  the  present  war  and  in  disclosing  its 
sympathy  for  the  Allies.  It  is  written  in  an  attractive  style,  and  is 
well  worth  reading. 

Walter  Scott  Penpield. 


Economic  Aspects  of  the  War.    By  Edwin  J.  Clapp.    New  Haven:  The 
Yale  University  Press,  1915.   pp.  340.   $1.50  net  post  paid. 

The  scope  of  Professor  Clapp's  book  is  far  narrower  than  its  title 
suggests.  What  Professor  Clapp  sets  out  to  do  is  to  treat,  not  as  a  law- 
yer but  as  an  economist,  the  consequences  of  the  progressive  invasions 
of  traditional  neutral  rights  in  the  course  of  the  European  war.  These 
invasions  are  matter  of  general  knowledge,  and  the  author's  account  of 
them  serves  chiefly  to  focus  attention  by  assembling  them  in  all  their 
multiplicity.  Both  parties  to  the  war  have  participated  in  the  unlaw- 
ful work.  The  sowing  of  mines  on  the  open  sea,  the  war  zone  declara- 
tion and  the  ruthless  employment  of  submarines  constitute  the  chief 
encroachment  by  the  Central  Powers  upon  neutral  rights  on  the  high 
seas.  The  encroachments  of  the  Allies  make  a  longer  list,  naturally, 
in  view  of  their  superior  ability  of  sea  power  to  interfere  with  com- 
merce. The  extraordinary  expansion  of  the  list  of  absolute  contraband, 
to  include  such  articles  of  general  industrial  use  as  copper  and  rubber, 
the  practical  elimination  of  the  distinction  between  civil  and  military 
use  in  the  case  of  food  supplies,  the  arbitrary  imposition  of  embargoes 
against  Germany  upon  Holland  and  Scandinavia,  the  irregular  blockade 
of  Germany  under  the  various  Orders  in  Council,  make  up  an  imposing 
array  of  grievances. 

It  is  impossible  to  read  Professor  Clapp's  indictment  without  gain- 
ing the  impression  that  international  law  has  been  worked  to  the  whim 
of  the  belligerent  and  to  the  prejudice  of  the  neutral.  It  must,  however, 
be  said  that  one  hesitates  to  accept  Professor  Clapp's  case  against  the 
belligerents  at  par  value.  International  law  is  a  developing  body  of 
principles,  and  it  would  be  unprecedented  if  no  change  in  it  occurred  in 
the  course  of  a  great  war  involving  the  chief  part  of  the  civilized  world. 
There  is  such  a  thing  as  progressive  development,  as  well  as  reaction 
toward  barbarism  and  lawlessness.  To  determine  whether  a  particular 
change,  as,  for  example,  the  extension  of  the  contraband  list,  is  in  the 
line  of  progress  or  is  fundamentally  reactionary,  requires  the  resources 
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of  the  best  trained  iaternational  lawyer.    The  oonclusioiis  of  even  so 
well  informed  a  layman  as  Professor  Clapp  must  be  treated  as  tentative. 

There  is  no  reason  for  a  similar  qualification  of  Professor  CIapp'8 
conclusions  as  to  the  economic  effects  of  belligerent  restrictions  upon 
trade.  The  British  policy  with  respect  to  cotton  did  unquestionably 
inflict  serious  loss  upon  American  producers  of  this  staple.  The  same 
thing  is  true  of  the  annihilation  of  American  trade  in  copper  with  the 
Central  Powers.  The  arbitrary  character  of  British  policy,  in  the 
matter  of  shipments  officially  regarded  as  lawful  in  the  early  months 
of  the  war,  entailed  serious  losses,  through  delay  and  indefinable,  non- 
insurable  risks.  The  holding  up  in  neutral  ports  of  German  exports  to 
the  United  States  inflicted  serious  losses  upon  our  importers.  And  in 
many  cases  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  defend  these  interferences 
with  trade  on  the  ground  of  military  necessity. 

Professor  Clapp  rejects  utterly  the  doctrine  that  the  war  can  be  won 
through  "  economic  pressure."  Germany  cannot  be  starved.  She  will 
not  be  crippled  through  lack  of  copper  and  cotton  for  munitions.  So 
provident  a  military  organization  as  that  of  Germany  has  long  since 
assured  itself  of  sufficient  provision  of  these  staples;  and  besides,  Ger- 
man science  is  quite  capable  of  providing  satisfactory  substitutes.  This 
estimate  of  the  situation,  which  was  violently  disputed  at  the  time 
when  Professor  Clapp's  book  first  appeared,  would  probably  now  be 
accepted  by  most  careful  students  of  the  economics  of  the  war.  As  an 
immediately  effective  military  measure,  economic  pressure  is  a  failure. 

This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  it  may  not  be  entirely  rational 
for  the  Allies  to  continue  their  restrictions  upon  trade  with  Ger- 
many and  even  make  them  more  stringent.  It  is  good  military 
policy  to  seize  everything  possible,  material  or  immaterial,  that  is  of 
ultimate  advantage  to  the  enemy,  in  order  to  have  a  broad  basis  for 
peace  negotiations.  The  right  to  convey  goods  over  the  seas  is  one 
that  the  Central  Powers  must  recover  through  the  peace  negotiations, 
at  a  price,  if  their  opponents  shall  have  succeeded  in  depriving  them  of 
it  utterly.  But  while  it  is  rational  for  the  Allies  to  proceed  ruthlessly 
to  their  goal  of  holding  the  seas,  it  may  not  be  rational  for  neutrals  to 
submit  to  a  policy  that  prejudices  their  interests  equally  with  those  of 
the  Central  Powers.  Professor  Clapp  would  have  the  neutrals  assume 
an  energetic  stand  in  the  matter,  and  if  diplomatic  representations  do 
not  suffice,  he  urges  an  embargo  upon  exports  essential  to  the  Allies. 

Alvin  S.  Johnson. 
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El  Protocolo  Venezolano-Francis  de  1913,    Ezequiel  A.  Vivas.     I4t.  Y 
Tip.    Del  C!omercio;  Caracas.    1915.    pp.  743. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  in  1903,  through  conventions  with  ten 
several  Powers  (there  being  also  a  convention  of  1902  with  France), 
all  claims  on  the  part  of  foreign  citizens  and  countries  against  Vene- 
zuela were  brought  to  a  determination.  The  awards  given  under  the 
several  conventions  have  since  been  paid.  After  the  termination  of 
the  work  of  the  several  commissions,  new  difficulties  arose 'between 
France  and  Venezuela,  as  a  result  of  which  diplomatic  relations  be- 
tween the  two  countries  were  broken  off,  and  remained  in  this  condition 
until  the  signing  of  a  new  convention  between  the  countries  in  1913. 
The  greater  portion  of  the  volume  before  us  is  devoted  to  the  history 
and  work  of  this  convention.  We  are  furnished  with  the  various  docu- 
ments relating  thereto,  and  an  account  of  the  debates  in  the  Venezuelan 
Congress,  as  well  as  numerous  commentaries  upon  the  resumption  of 
relations  between  the  two  countries. 

Incident  to  the  resumption  of  diplomatic  relations,  came  under  the 
new  treaty  arrangements  the  settlement  of  about  forty  claims,  involv- 
ing a  number  of  interesting  but  not  difficult  questions,  a  short  history 
of  each  of  which  is  given. 

Among  the  cases  determined,  we  find  one  rejected  for  cattle  taken 
by  the  national  forces,  but  not  proven  to  have  been  so  taken  before 
June  30,  1903,  the  date  to  which  former  protocols  ran;  a  claim  rejected 
for  damages  to  business  said  to  have  been  caused  by  the  arbitrary  order 
of  a  civil  chief,  but  where  it  appeared  that  the  merchant  had  not  taken 
out  a  license  permitting  him  to  exercise  freely  his  business;  a  large 
number  of  claims  rejected  based  upon  damages  caused  by  revolutionary 
authorities  which  controlled  in  Ciudad  Bolivar  until  July,  1903,  it  being 
held  that  the  nation  was  not  responsible  for  damages  caused  by  rev- 
olutionary agents;  the  claim  of  a  Venezuelan  woman  who,  marrying  a 
Frenchman,  assumed  French  citizenship,  but  becoming  a  widow,  held 
to  have  reacquired  her  first  nationality,  so  that  she  had  no  right  to 
present  any  claim  against  the  Venezuelan  Government;  a  large  number 
of  claims  rejected  for  aid  given  revolutionaries  and  damages  suffered 
from  bombardments  and  pillages  incident  to  a  combat,  no  such  damages 
being  permitted  to  be  exacted  from  the  constitutional  government;  a 
claim  for  damages  rejected  on  the  part  of  widow  and  sons  who  were 
Venezuelans  by  birth,  although  she  had  acquired  French  citizenship  by 
marriage,  her  husband  having  died  before  the  signing  of  the  protocol; 
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claims  rejected  because  claimants  lost  their  positions  as  foreigners  on 
account  of  acceptance  of  public  offices,  and  having  taken  arms  in  the 
civil  wars;  a  claim  accepted  as  good  for  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
Ministry  of  Fomento  to  cancel  a  mining  concesmon  without  right;  a 
claim  rejected  because  the  claimant,  who  complidned  of  being  unjustly, 
imprisoned,  had  not  availed  himself  of  l^al  remedies  against  the  per- 
sons responsible  for  damages  inflicted  upon  him,  and  cl^m  for  damages 
sustained  for  expulsion  and  arbitraiy  imprisonment. 

About  half  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  congratulations  and  eulogbtic 
commentaries  upon  the  success  attendant  on  the  execution  of  the  pro- 
tocol, matters  which,  however  pleasing  to  those  concerned,  cannot  be 
considered  as  possessing  much  historical  value.  The  various  protocols 
and  proceedings  thereunder  determining  claims  against  Venezuela, 
which  from  time  to  time  have  been  called  into  existence,  is  contained 
in  this  volume.  Jackson  H.  Ralston. 

Oermany  of  T(hday.  By  Geoige  Stuart  Fullerton,  Ph.D.,  LL.D., 
Professor  in  Columbia  University,  New  York.  Honorary  Pro- 
fessor in  the  University  of  Vienna.  First  American  exchange 
Professor  to  Austria.  Indianapolis:  The  Bobbs-Merrill  Company. 
1915.  pp.  181.  $1.00. 

Professor  Fullerton's  stimulating  and  interesting  book  is  inscribed 
''to  those  who  desire  a  mutual  understanding  among  civilized  nations 
and  to  work  for  the  cause  of  international  conciliation."  His  purpose  as 
stated  in  his  preface  is  "to  present  in  brief  outline  a  sketch  which  will 
give  a  just  conception  of  the  political  and  social  constitution  of  the  Ger- 
man nation  and  of  the  spirit  with  which  it  is  penetrated." 

In  accomplishing  this  purpose  he  has  sought  in  the  first  place  to  make 
an  accurate  statement  of  the  essential  political  and  social  facts  with  re- 
gard to  the  German  Empire  and  the  German  states  with  special  chapters 
dealing  with  ''militarism"  and  "imperialism"  and  a  concluding  chapter 
of  reflections  and  prophecy. 

It  is  believed  that  there  will  be  little  disposition  to  quarrel  with  Pro- 
fessor Fullerton's  statement  of  facts.  His  facts  are  not  only  accurate 
in  themselves  but  they  are  in  general  well  chosen  and  stated  in  a  conr. 
cise  and  lucid  way,  except  that  perhaps  he  might  have  devoted  more 
attention  to  Prussia  and  less  to  Bavaria  from  which  latter  state,  prob- 
ably on  account  of  his  residence  in  Munich,  his  illustrations  are  fre- 
quently taken. 
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The  author  brings  out  very  strikingly  and  successfully  that  while 
the  Government  of  Germany  is  not  what  the  average  American  would 
consider  of  the  people  or  by  the  people,  it  is  "most  emphatically  a 
government  for  the  people/'  (p.  36)  and  one  from  which  our  democracy 
has  a  very  great  deal  to  learn.  But  query  whether  or  not  when  this  is 
said  it  ought  not  to  be  also  added  that  the  same  thing  was  true,  in  greater 
or  lesser  degree,  of  the  Government  of  Marcus  Aurelius  or  Napoleon 
or  any  other  benevolent  or  "near"  benevolent  despot.  The  true  glory 
of  democracy  is  not  that  it  develops  material  well-being,  but  that  it 
develops  character;  not  that  it  makes  good  roads,  but  that  it  makes 
good  men.  But  Professor  Fullerton's  book  is  for  Americans  and  not 
for  Germans  and  perhaps  he  will  write  a  complimentary  book  on  Amer- 
ican institutions  for  Germans  which  will  cover  the  obverse  side  of  the 
shield. 

Particularly  valuable  is  the  excellent  description,  in  chapter  three, 
of  Germany's  chief  glory,  the  German  school  system.  In  the  course  of 
this  discussion  the  author  does  not  neglect  fairly  to  raise  the  important 
question  which  obtrudes  itself  in  the  mind  of  an  American  familiar  with 
the  excellence  of  the  German  system  of  education,  namely,  the  question 
whether  or  not  the  scholar  "suffers  in  independence  of  character,  in 
capacity  for  taking  the  initiative,  in  eflSciency?"  (p.  81).  One  could 
wish,  however,  that  this  question  had  been  answered  in  more  detail. 
Professor  Fullerton  concedes  that  the  "young  American  impresses  one 
as  being,  in  practical  matters,  at  least,  a  more  independent  man  than 
the  average  young  German"  but  he  leaves  open  the  question  "whether 
this  does  or  does  not  add  to  his  eflSciency  as  a  member  of  the  state."  It 
is  submitted  that  after  all  it  is  not  so  important  whether  or  not  inde- 
pendence adds  to  the  student's  efficiency  "as  a  member  of  the  state," 
1.  6.,  as  a  member  of  a  great  machine,  as  whether  it  adds  to  his  efficiency 
as  a  member  of  the  human  family  with  an  immortal  soul.  This  latter 
question,  it  is  conceived,  is  not  satisfactorily  answered  merely  by  refer- 
ence either  to  Germany's  "extraordinary  development"  in  peace  or  to 
"  what  the  Germans  have  done  on  land  and  sea  since  August  1914." 

Professor  Fullerton  cheerfully  excuses  all  who  will  read  his  facts  from 
paying  any  attention  to  his  expressions  of  opinion,  but  anyone  who  has 
once  dipped  into  his  interesting  book  will  not  fail  to  read  the  last,  and 
in  many  ways  the  most  informing  chapter, — informing  because  it  gives 
persuasively  but  frankly  the  author's  point  of  view  in  the  light  of  which 
the  entire  book  must  be  read;    Herein  he  considers  the  doctrines  of  tbe 
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status  quo,  the  balance  of  power  and  the  question  of  ''the  freedom  oS  the 
seas."  His  attitude  may  be  fairly  gathered  from  the  following  detached 
excerpts:  ''  He  who  has  been  well  off  or  is  well  off  is  no  friend  to  innova- 
tions" (p.  157).  "  What  on  the  whole  has  been  the  attitude  of  the  Amer- 
icans towards  the  statues  quo?  Did  we  accept  the  status  quo  when  we 
dispossessed  the  Indians?  Did  we  bow  down  before  the  principle  when 
we  published  our  Declaration  of  Independence  in  1776?"  (p.  158).  "The 
rise  of  Germany  has  been  as  natural  and  as  inevitable  as  that  of  our  own 
country"  (p.  159).  "Such  a  development — ^it  is  a  development  wholly 
in  the  interests  of  civilization — has  unavoidably  disturbed  the  balance 
of  power  in  Europe"  (p.  160). 

"The  status  quo  makes  for  peace,  but,  if  conditions  change  beyond  a 
certain  point,  the  peace  may  reveal  itself  as  a  frozen  immobility  which 
nations  with  life  in  them  will  reject  as  intolerable"  (pp.  161-162).  The 
author  then  discusses  the  growth  of  England's  colonial  empire  and  naval 
supremacy  by  conquest  and  forcible  annexation,  and  the  question  oi  the 
"freedom  of  the  seas,"  reaching  the  conclusion  that  "so  long  as  the 
seas  are  under  the  dominant  control  of  any  one  nation"  the  other  strong 
nations  "must  feel  that  the  great  public  highways  of  the  world  may  at 
any  time  be  closed  to  them."  This,  he  says,  "by  weaker  nations,  will 
be  felt  to  be  intolerable,  and,  by  strong  nations,  will  not,  in  the  long 
run,  be  tolerated"  (pp.  169-70).  The  author  insists  that  it  is  not  a 
question  of  "substituting  a  dominant  control  by  one  nation  for  that 
exercised  before  by  another.  It  is  a  question  of  genuine  international- 
ization" (p.  170).  Besides  the  freedom  of  the  seas,  Professor  Fuller- 
ton  looks  forward  in  the  future,  perhaps  the  remote  future,  to  "a  new 
conception  of  colonies  in  general"  (p.  174). 

The  author  does  not  go  into  detail  as  to  the  causes  of  the  war  except 
to  reject  as  trivial  and  inadequate  those  ordinarily  suggested.  He 
evidently  regards  the  war  as  the  result  of  the  readjustment  of  national 
values  consequent  upon  the  tremendous  development  of  the  German 
nation  in  the  last  half  century;  such  a  readjustment  as  it  ought  to  be 
possible  to  make  peaceably  but  which  in  any  event  must  be  made.  That 
Germany  "can  be  permanently  relegated  to  the  position  of  a  second 
class  Power,  under  the  dictation  of  some  other  nation  or  group  of  na- 
tions," he  regards,  "as  wholly  inconceivable." 

"Something  else  will  have  to  be  done  with  Germany.  If  the  ancient 
privileges  of  some  other  nation  stand  in  the  way  of  the  natural  and 
wholesome  growth  of  the  German  nation  such  ancient  privileges  will 
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have  to  be  curtailed  and  some  compromise  arrived  at"  (p.  177).  In 
other  words,  if  England  insists  on  retaining  her  naval  supremacy  and  her 
colonial  empire  as  they  exist  to-day,  she  must  fight  for  them.  While 
pointing  the  way  to  the  new  dispensation  the  author  evidently  thinks 
that  until  there  has  been  a  redress  of  grievances  the  law  of  the  jungle 
must  obtain  ''the  good  old  plan,  that  they  shall  keep  who  have  the 
power  and  they  shall  take  who  can";  and  although  the  author  appeals 
to  Germany  not  to  use  the  victory,  which  he  evidently  anticipates  for 
her,  either  in  the  present  war  or  later,  like  a  giant  but  to  use  it  for  the 
benefit  of  mankind,  the  reader  cannot  but  reflect  that  that  is  not  the 
way  that  victories  won  under  the  law  of  the  jungle  have  ordinarily  been 
used  in  the  past. 

Although  the  author  does  not  say  so,  the  reflection  naturally  suggests 
itself,  that  the  Monroe  Doctrine  is  another  ''ancient  privil^e"  which 
if  Germany  is  victorious  must  either  be  "curtailed"  or  fought  for.  Let 
us  hope  that  before  the  day  comes  when  this  question  must  be  thrashed 
out,  some  such  cosmopolitan  basis  of  adjustment,  as  Professor  Fuller- 
ton  hopes  for,  may  have  been  found,  for,  as  he  truly  says  in  concluding 
his  book,  "The  civilized  world  should  be  one  and  united.  It  is  now  not 
one  and  united.  In  bringing  about  the  union  of  the  future  upon  a 
reasonable  basis  the  lead  will  have  to  be  taken  by  the  strong." 

Every  page  shows  Professor  FuUerton's  effort  to  be  scrupulously  fair 
and  he  has  done  a  real  service  at  a  time  like  the  present  in  drawing  a  con- 
cise and  illuminating  picture  of  German  institutions  which,  it  is  believed, 
will  be  generally  accepted  as  to  its  facts  both  by  those  who  admire 
and  those  who  distrust  them.  For  those  who  feel  the  need  of  an  anti- 
dote as  to  certain  matters  of  interpretation,  the  writer  ventures  to  rec- 
onmiend  Owen  Wister's  "The  Pentecost  of  Calamity." 

William  Cullen  Dennis. 

El  Derecho  Publico  Intemacional  y  La  Guerra,    By  Dr.  Fed.  Henriquez  y 
Carvajal.    1915.    pp.  40. 

This  is  an  address  delivered  by  the  President  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Justice  of  the  Dominican  Republic  before  the  Professional  Institute  of 
Santo  Domingo.  The  author  speaks  particularly  on  the  subjects  of 
blockade,  bombardment,  and  neutral  states.  He  discusses  Ekigland's 
action  not  only  in  blockading  German  ports,  but,  also,  her  domination 
to  a  considerable  extent  of  the  Baltic,  the  declaration  of  a  maritime  zone 
of  war  by  Germany  and  Great  Britain,  as  well  as  submarine  warfare. 
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The  author  says  that  the  rights  and  guaranties  of  neutrals  have 
suffered  to  such  an  extent  that  they  are  almost  annulled.  Transatlantic 
ships,  messengers  of  peace  and  progress,  have  been  torpedoed,  without 
their  having  time  to  know  from  whence  death  came.  The  violation  of 
the  neutrality  of  Belgium  by  Germany  is  considered  to  be  one  of  the 
greatest  crimes  committed. 

The  booklet  is  written  in  an  attractive  style,  and  is  especially  in- 
teresting reading  on  account  of  its  showing  the  views  of  a  distinguished 
Dominican  jurist  on  some  of  the  l^al  aspects  of  the  present  war. 

Walter  Scott  Penfield. 

The  Prisoners  of  War  Information  Bureau  in  London.  By  Ronald  F. 
Roxburgh.  With  an  introduction  by  L.  Oppenheim.  London: 
Longmans,  Green  &  Co.     1915.    pp.  xv,  64.    90  cents  net. 

In  preparing  this  study  of  the  Prisoners  of  War  Information  Bureau, 
established  by  the  British  Government  in  pursuance  of  the  provisions 
of  the  Geneva  Convention  of  1906  and  the  Hague  Convention  of  1907 
concerning  the  laws  and  customs  of  war  on  land,  the  author  has  per- 
formed a  useful  service  to  those  who  are  interested  more  particularly 
in  the  humanitarian  side  of  war.  Sections  III  to  XI,  inclusive,  deal 
with  the  constitution  and  actual  work  of  the  bureau  in  performing  the 
various  duties  with  reference  to  prisoners  of  war  now  imposed  upon 
belligerents  by  international  convention.  Appended  to  these  sections 
are  reproductions  of  the  blank  cards  and  forms  used  by  the  bureau  in 
keeping  its  records  and  making  its  returns. 

Section  I  states  the  provisions  of  the  Hague  and  Geneva  Conventions, 
and  Section  II  contains  a  summary  of  the  former  barbarous  practices 
and  of  the  growth  of  the  present  humanitarian  practice  with  reference 
to  the  treatment  of  prisoners  of  war.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
bureaux  of  information  concerning  prisoners  of  war  were  voluntarily 
established  by  belligerents  in  most  of  the  wars  since  the  Geneva  Con- 
vention of  1864,  the  principal  exceptions  being  the  Boer  War  and  the 
Spanish-American  War. 

The  introduction  by  Professor  Oppenheim,  of  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge, at  whose  suggestion  the  brochure  was  prepared,  calls  attention 
to  the  enlargement  in  the  present  war  of  the  class  of  persons  considered 
prisoners  of  war  to  include  enemy  civilians  in  the  territory  of  belligerents, 
which,  he  states,  is  an  entirely  novel  departure.  He  justifies  the  prao- 
tice  of  interning  enemy  civilians  who  are  reservists  or  are  of  a  military 
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age,  on  the  ground  that  all  able-bodied  men  within  certain  ages  are  now 
potential  members  of  the  armed  forces,  and  a  belligerent  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  allow  such  enemies  to  withdraw  to  join  the  armed  forces.  If 
the  number  of  such  aliens  is  so  great  that  the  belligerent's  safety  is  en- 
dangered, he  may,  for  military  reasons,  be  compelled  to  intern  them. 
Professor  Oppenheim  holds  that  ''if  a  person  is  interned  at  all,  his  treat- 
ment as  a  prisoner  of  war  is  the  mildest  treatment  possible,''  and  he 
attaches  a  memorandum  from  Sir  Edward  Grey  to  the  American  Ambas- 
sador, outlining  in  detail  the  treatment  of  interned  civilians  and  prisoners 
of  war  in  Great  Britain. 

In  concluding  his  work,  Mr.  Roxburgh  states  that  "it  is  perhaps  not 
too  much  to  hope  that  if  the  humane  endeavors  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment were  better  known  to  the  world  and  to  the  people  of  Germany, 
they  would  out  of  gratitude  urge  their  own  Government  to  take  more 
pains  to  see  that  inquiries  from  England  were  answered,  and  to  send 
complete,  regular,  and  accurate  lists  of  British  and  Belgian  prisoners 
of  war  in  Germany,  and  of  soldiers  buried  by  the  German  armies." 
Our  readers  who  are  interested  in  pursuing  the  subject  of  the  treat- 
ment of  interned  British  subjects  in  Germany  are  referred  to  the  reports 
of  the  American  officials  communicated  to  the  British  Government  and 
laid  before  Parliament,  listed  in  the  "Public  Documents  relating  to 
International  Law,"  in  this  Journal  for  July  and  October,  1915. 

Geo.  a.  Finch. 

NcUionalism  and  War  in  the  Near  East,  "  By  a  Diplomatist."  Eklited  by 
Lord  Courtney  of  Penwith.  (Published  under  the  direction  of  the 
Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace,  Division  of  Eco- 
nomics and  History,  John  Bates  Clark,  Director.)  Oxford:  Claren- 
don Press.  1915.    pp.  xxvi,  428-1-6.    14.15  net. 

Lord  Courtney  of  Penwith  in  his  editorial  preface  to  this  most  in- 
teresting book  well  says: 

This  is  an  original,  thoughtful,  and  a  thought-provoking  book.  It  invites  to  inquiry 
and  reflection.  *  ^  *  The  real  student  will  be  thankful  for  the  lead  he  gets,  but 
he  will  examine  and  re-examine  the  statements  of  facts  and  arguments  submitted 
for  his  consideration.  The  book  will  thus  prove  its  value,  and  it  may  be  recommended 
to  those  who  wish  to  learn,  few  perhaps  rather  than  many,  with  the  counsel  long 
since  given:  ''Try  all  things.    Hold  fast  to  that  which  is  good." 

This  word  of  appreciation  constitutes  a  discriminating  criticism  of 
a  general  character  which  may  properly  serve  as  the  basis  of  a  review  of 
the  book  in  question. 
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It  should  be  noted  that  this  book  was  written  before  the  outbreak  of 
the  present  war  at  the  request  of  the  Division  of  Economics  and  History 
of  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace,  in  pursuance  of  a 
recommendation  made  by  the  Conference  of  foreign  representatives 
held  at  Berne  in  1911  under  the  auspices  of  the  Endowment.  This  rec- 
ommendation called  for  research  on  the  topic  ''Historical  presentation 
of  the  causes  of  war  in  modem  times,  tracing  especially  the  influence 
exercised  by  the  striving  for  political  power,  by  the  growth  of  the  na- 
tional idea,  by  the  political  aspirations  of  races  and  by  economic  in- 
terests." No  more  vitally  interesting  field  of  research  could  have  been 
chosen  than  that  of  the  Near  East  where  the  question  of  nationalism  has 
been  so  prominently  and  vigorously  to  the  foreground  in  recent  years. 

The  person  chosen  for  this  great  task,  judging  by  intrinsic  evidence, 
was  evidently  well  qualified  by  reason  of  his  intellectual  capacity  as 
well  as  by  reason  of  his  training  as  a  journalist  and  diplomatist.  His 
very  anon3rmity  lends  interest  to  his  book.  In  fact  it  leads  one  to  ask 
whether  the  cause  of  truth  would  not  be  better  served  if  we  could  con- 
centrate our  interest  on  ideas  rather  than  on  the  character  and  prestige 
of  the  one  who  speaks. 

Whether  one  assents  or  not,  the  ideas  presented  in  this  volume  are 
extraordinarily  interesting.  It  must  be  confessed  that  the  author  would 
seem  to  be  laboring  under  something  of  a  disadvantage  in  endeavoring 
for  the  first  time  perhaps  in  his  experience  to  find  the  philosophical  ex- 
planation for  political  phenomena  which  he  has  previously  considered 
rather  from  the  journalistic  and  diplomatic  points  of  view.  In  this 
respect  he  is  not  always  convincing.  He  frequently  interjects  theories 
concerning  the  militaristic  causes  of  war,  the  ''democratization  of  diplo- 
macy'^and  other  matters,  in  an  incomplete  manner  that  cannot  convince. 
His  conclusions  frequently  seem  tentative  rather  than  final.  In  some 
places  his  inferences  are  obviously  without  justification.  For  example, 
he  attributes  to  President  Wilson  the  deliberate  intention  to  restore 
the  balance  of  power  in  the  Aegean  by  recommending  the  sale  of  two 
battleships  to  Greece  by  the  United  States  Government!  It  is  to  be 
lioped  that  the  Turkish  Government  did  not  also  interpret  this  action 
of  the  United  States  as  does  the  author: 

The  policy  of  the  United  States  President,  both  in  its  inspiration  and  method, 
should  cause  some  searchings  of  heart  to  those  who  reflect  what  might  have  been  the 
history  of  the  Balkan  Wars  had  the  democracies  of  Western  Europe  been  represeaied 
by  such  elevated  inspiration  and  by  such  effective  intervention  (p.  291). 
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There  are  many  statements  which  challenge  acceptance,  such  as,  for 
example,  the  assertion  that  King  Ferdinand  of  Bulgaria  was  not  per- 
sonally responsible  for  the  aggresdon  of  Bulgaria  against  Greece  and 
Serbia  in  1911  known  as  the  War  of  Partition.  As  keen  and  competent 
an  observer  as  President  Jacob  Gould  Schurman,  former  Minister  to 
Greece,  reaches  quite  the  opposite  conclusion  in  his  book  entitled,  ''The 
Balkan  Wars/' 

In  spite  of  these  apparent  vagaries  of  judgment,  the  book  is  so  full  of 
absorbingly  interesting  events,  striking  comments,  and  searching  in- 
quiries, that  it  fully  merits  the  characterization  of  Lord  Courtney  as 
''original,  thoughtful,  and  thought-provoking.''  An  example  of  the 
thought-provoking  nature  of  the  book  is  the  author's  unique  theory 
that  the  Turks  have  been  cursed  by  Byzantism:  that  "the  decadence 
of  the  Turk  dates  from  the  day  Constantinople  was  taken  and  not 
destroyed." 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  author's  method  of  treating  his  subject 
as  indicated  by  the  Table  of  Contents.  The  introduction.  Chapter  I, 
treats  most  suggestively  and  even  epigrammatically  of  the  subjects  of 
Nationality  and  Civilization  in  the  Near  East.  Chapter  II  deals  enter- 
tainingly with  the  eternal  Eastern  Question  under  the  headings  of  Byzan- 
tism, Hellenism,  Panslavism  and  Philhellenism.  Chapter  III  presents  a 
most  concise  and  satisfactory  r^um6  of  the  tangled  Macedonian  Ques- 
tion. Chapter  IV  takes  up  quite  fully  the  genesis  and  accomplishments 
of  the  Ottoman  Revolution  of  1908.  Chapters  V,  VI,  and  VII  set  forth 
most  clearly  the  military  and  diplomatic  events  relating  to  the  War  of 
Coalition  in  1912,  and  the  resulting  War  of  Partition,  which  wrought 
such  terrible  havoc  eventually  for  the  whole  of  Europe  as  well  as  for 
the  Balkan  States  themselves.  Chapter  VIII  sums  up  in  a  judicious, 
wise  way,  as  subsequent  events  proved,  "present"  conditions  in  the 
Balkans,  that  is  to  say,  those  just  preceding  the  outbreak  of  the  great 
war  in  1914.  These  he  considers  under  the  several  heads  of  "economic," 
"political,"  and  "moral"  results  of  the  Balkan  Wars,  showing  the  re- 
spective profits  and  losses,  the  menacing  political  effects  in  Europe  as 
well  as  in  the  Near  East,  and  the  attendant  demoralization  the  author 
believed  to  have  taken  place. 

It  is  not  possible  within  the  scope  of  this  review  to  do  justice  to  the 
various  conclusions  reached  by  the  writer.  It  may  be  that  the  chief  value 
of  his  work  lies  rather  in  the  facts  he  presents  and  the  momentous  ques- 
tions he  raises.    One  large  conclusion,  however,  which  deserves  ^)ecial 
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mention,  is  to  the  efifect  that  the  peace  of  Europe  depends  largely  on  a 
frank  recognition  of  the  rights  of  nationalities:  that  the  fictitious  prin- 
ciple of  the  balance  of  power  has  proved  a  complete  failure.  In  read- 
ing this  intensive  study  of  a  specific  field,  one  is  impressed  by  the  tremen- 
dous vitality,  the  dynamic  force  of  the  spirit  of  nationalism,  and  of  the 
corresponding  folly  of  a  policy  which  ignores  this  dynamic  force.  One 
would  like  to  quote  freely  some  of  the  striking  observations  of  the 
author  on  this  great  subject.    The  following  will  have  to  sufiSce: 

If,  as  must  be  admitted,  a  war  may  be  a  phase  of  progresB  towards  the  emeigenoe 
of  a  natbnality  or  the  emaDcipation  of  a  democracy,  then,  to  go  a  step  further  back, 
a  war  which  submerges  a  nationality  and  suppresses  popular  rights  may  serve  a  social 
purpose  under  certain  conditions.  This  is  a  hard  saying,  buttif  nations  that  have 
sinned  are  to  be  saved,  they  perhaps  can  only  be  saved  as  by  fire.  It  does  not  follow 
that  oppression  is  not  an  offence  or  that  arbitrary  alien  rule  is  not  an  anomaly  for 
which  the  penalty  will  be  paid  by  the  party  responsible.  The  partition  of  Poland 
was  a  crime  for  which  the  penalty  has  been  paid  and  is  being  paid  both  by  the  ac- 
complices, at  the  price  of  a  century  of  antagonisms  and  armaments,  and  by  the  civili- 
zation which  permitted  it,  in  the  loss  of  the  Polish  national  contribution  to  the  arts. 
But  the  Poland  that  succumbed  as  an  aristocracy  has  been  helped  by  its  submer- 
gence to  become,  as  it  is  now  becoming,  a  democracy.  A  people  must  be  a  democracy 
before  it  can  be  a  nation;  though  it  can,  as  Bulgaria  has  done,  combine  in  one  effort 
the  achievement  of  both  grades"  (p.  19). 

A  European  war  is  either  a  crime  against  civilization  or  a  crusade  on  behalf  of  it; 
for  we  have  become  men,  and  should  have  put  away  such  childish  things  as  trial  by 
battle.  But  there  are  young  European  communities  who  have  still  to  fight  their  war 
of  independence  for  liberty,  adolescent  communities  that  have  still  before  them  their 
civil  war  for  equality,  and  adult  communities  that  will  have  to  face  their  social  war 
for  fraternity.  Some  European  peoples  are  not  yet  democracies:  others  are  yet  not 
nations:  none  are  yet  Christian  communities.  War  may  be  necessary  to  convert  a 
democracy  into  a  nation ;  it  may  be  noble  when  it  is  to  raise  a  people  to  a  democracy; 
and  there  are  still  Crusades  for  a  Peter  Hermit  to  preach  and  Holy  Wars  for  a  Bunyan 
to  prophesy  (p.  4). 

In  conclusion,  it  is  gratifying  in  a  book-review  in  a  scientific  journal 
devoted  to  the  promotion  of  international  law  to  express  appreciation 
of  the  work  of  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace  in 
seeking  to  encourage  a  thorough,  scientific  study  of  the  causes  of  war, 
and  an  accurate  understanding  of  international  relations.  The  cause 
of  world-peace  has  perhaps  been  discredited  at  times  by  its  most  ardent 
advocates  through  a  lack  of  scientific  spirit  and  an  excess  of  the  zeal  of  a 
reformer.  International  law  likewise  has  probably  suffered  considerably 
through  the  attempts  of  publicists  to  present  law  as  they  think  it  ought 
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to  be  rather  than  to  state  it  as  it  is:  to  preach  theories  and  abstractions 
having  slight  practical  relation  to  the  facts  of  international  existence. 
It  is  greatly  to  be  hoped  that  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  Interna- 
tional Peace  will  be  prepared  to  lend  its  great  influence  still  further  in 
support  of  a  profound,  dispassionate,  scholarly  investigation  and  anal- 
ysis of  the  many  tremendous  problems  affecting  international  relations 
and  the  law  which  must  govern  these  relations.  This  volume  on  Na- 
tionalism and  War  in  the  Near  E^t  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the 
subject. 

Philip  Marshall  Brown. 

« 

0  BrasU  e  setts  principios  de  neutralidade  (Brazil  and  her  Principles  of 
Neutrality).  By  Helio  Lobo.  Rio  de  Janeiro:  Imprensa  nacional. 
1914.    pp.  140. 

The  excellent  organization  and  permanent  character  of  the  Brazilian 
diplomatic  service  have  not  merely  borne  fruit  in  that  great  republic's 
various  diplomatic  triumphs,  many  of  which  have  marked  signal  ad- 
vances in  the  application  of  international  law  and  the  judicial  settle- 
ment of  international  disputes,  but  have  also  furnished  the  literature 
of  modem  international  law  with  several  pertinently  interesting  mono- 
graphs, whose  carefully  analytic  preparation  renders  them  not  merely 
useful  as  indicating  the  viewpoint  of  the  largest  in  area  of  the  American 
republics  on  many  international  law  questions,  but  also  valuable  as 
compilations  from  state  papers  and  diplomatic  correspondence  along 
varied  lines.  Helio  Lobo  is  one  of  the  ablest  of  the  young  Brazilian 
diplomatic  authors.  In  his  previous  work,  0  Tribunal  A  rbitral  Brasiliero^ 
Boliviano  (The  Brazilian-Bolivian  Arbitration  Tribunal)  published 
at  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  1910,  he  outlined  the  peaceful  settlement  and 
negotiation  of  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  important  of  modem  bound- 
ary disputes  which  has  been  settled  by  arbitration,  and  in  his  0  Brasil  e 
seus  principios  de  neutralidade  (Brazil  and  her  principles  of  neutrality) 
he  illustrates  other  instances  of  the  settlement  of  irritating  intemational 
incidents  by  arbitral  discussion. 

He  endeavors  to  prove  his  thesis  as  set  forth  in  the  preface, — ^that 
Brazil's  constant  and  very  strict  compliance  with  the  principles  of 
neutrality,  which,  whether  active  or  passive,  are  govemed  by  certain 
rules  and  methods  of  procedure,  and  which  have  always  been  main- 
tained whenever  occasion  arose,  by  citations  from  official  documents 
and  concise  explanations  of  the  eleven  different  instances  when  the 
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American  Republic  with  the  most  frontierB,  both  terrestrial  and  mari- 
time, has  been  obliged  to  issue  neutrality  proclamations  or  declaraticHis. 
Chapters  IV  and  V  are  of  particular  interest  to  United  States  readers, 
as  they  give  us  the  Brazilian  viewpoint  of  the  cases  of  the  Sumter, 
Georgia,  Alabcana  and  Florida  in  our  own  war  between  the  States. 

Chapter  VII  illustrates  an  interesting  phase  of  inter-American  di- 
plomacy of  the  eighteen-sixties,  while  Chapter  VIII,  dealing  with  the 
cases  of  the  capture  and  conveyance  to  Rio  de  Janeiro  on  September  14, 
1870,  of  the  German  merchantmen  Liune  and  Concordia  by  the  French 
man-of-war  Hamelin,  reads  singularly  like  some  o(  the  discussions 
evoked  by  the  present  war  in  Europe.  The  above  vessels  are  con- 
veniently referred  to  as  ''German''  althou^  the  "  Minister  of  Prussia 
and  the  North  German  Confederation"  conducted  the  diplomatic 
negotiations  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  on  their  behalf,  as  the  German  E^mpire 
had  not  yet  then  been  founded.  The  Harndin  left  her  two  merchant 
prizes  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  sailed  therefrom  on  September  23d,  with- 
out even  leaving  on  board  them  a  crew  sufficient  to  prepare  them  to 
go  to  sea  after  their  cargo  had  been  discharged.  Their  cargo  consisted 
of  neutral  merchandise  destined  for  Rio  de  Janeiro.  In  short,  not 
merely  were  the  prizes  totally  abandoned,  but  the  inherent  obligations 
of  the  captor  were  neglected.  On  October  13th  the  French  cruiser  Brvix, 
acting  under  official  instructions,  came  to  Rio,  placed  a  crew  on  the 
prizes  and  took  them  back  to  France,  in  spite  of  the  protests  of  the 
Brazilian  Government.  After  the  war,  in  1872,  the  French  Government 
acknowledged  the  mistake  of  the  commanding  officer  of  the  Hamelin 
in  abandoning  the  prizes  in  Rio  harbor,  satisfaction  being  thereby 
given  to  the  Brazilian  Government. 

The  lack  of  an  index  slightly  impairs  the  usefulness  of  this  otherwise 
interesting  and  valuable  treatise,  which  the  author's  wide  knowledge 
of  his  country's  diplomatic  relations  has  rendered  a  timely  contribution 
to  one  of  the  most  pressing  problems  of  modem  interenational  law. 

Charles  Lton  Chandlbb. 
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— .     Idee  di  A.  Rosmini  sul  diritto,  la  storia  e  la  guerra.    Carlo  CamgUone. 


Raasegna  Nazionale,  57:27.     Nov. 

— .     If  Germany ?    Munroe  Smith.     N.  American  R.,  g02M5.     Nov. 

— .    Kriegsblinde.    H.  Schmidl-Rimpler.    Deutsche  R.,  40(4)  :61.    Oct. 

— .    Krieg  (Der)  und  der  Kampf  ums  Daddn.    Bruno  Brauch,    Preuasische 

Jahrb.,  16e:lQ3.     Nov. 

— .    O^entliche  Meinung.     Deutsche  R.,  ^(4):121.    Nov. 

— .    Organization  de  Tespionnage  allemand.    Em.  Taponier.    d^unet,  ^:382. 

— .    Outlines  of  a  pennanent  peace.    Charles  Stewart.    Fortnightly,  /CIS:  1106. 


Dec. 

— .    Quousque   tandem.     Von  einem  dsterreichischen  General.     Deutsche  R., 

-^(4):163.     Nov. 
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— .     Raisons  (Lea)  ^conomiques  de  la  guerre.    Georges  Lajond,    La  Grande  R., 

55:353.    Sept. 

— .    Situation  (The)  in  the  near  east.    H,  Charles  Wood,    Fortnightly,  ^5:491. 


Sept. 

— .    Sources  and  methods  of  paying  for  the  war.    A.  C  Pigou.    Contemporary, 
205:706.    Dec. 
— .    Verbrechensprophnlare.    Alfred     Freiherr    v.     Overbeck.     Deutsche    R., 


40W:2S2.    Nov. 

— .    Vemichtungstrategie.     Von  einem  preussischen  General.    Deutsche   R., 

40W  :1S6.    Nov. 

— .    War  (The)  and  public  finance  in  South  America.    Chester  Uoyd  Jones. 


Journal  of  Political  Economy,  £3:79.    Oct. 

— .    War  (The)  and  international  socialism.    Monro  HUquit.    Yale  R.,  5:39. 

Oct. 

— .    Way  (A)  to  end  the  war.    E.  J.  Dillon.    English  R.,  iSl  :202.    Sept. 

Weltkrieg  (Die)  und  die  Lage  der  Lohnarbeiterschaft  in  Europa.    Hein- 


rich  Gdkring.    Die  Grenzboten,  7^:176.    Nov. 
Far  East.    AUemands  (Les)  en  Extrtoe  Orient.    Femald  Farjeuet.    R.   de  Paris, 

;?£:867. 
.    Weltpolitischen  (Die)  Wellerbildungen  in  fermen  Osten.    B.  L.  Freiherr 

von  Mackay.    Deutsche  Runds.,  ^(2):161.    Nov. 
France.    De  la  condition  des  sujets  ennemis  devant  les  tribunaux  frangais.    G.  Covar- 

tois.    Clunet,  4^:509. 
.     Des  conditions  impost  aux  personnes  morales  ^trangdres  pour  recueillir 

un  legs  en  France  et  des  taxes  successorales  exigibles.    H.  BerlMlemy.    Clunet, 

4^:503. 
.     France  (La)   et  les  fitats-Unis.     J  vies  Bors.    La  Ncuvelle  R.,  SOidO. 


Nov. 

— .     French   (A)  view  of  Anglo-French  relations.    Henry  D.  Danay.    19th 

Century,  75:997.     Nov. 

L^galit^  des  d6crets-lois  de  guerre.     De  la  ratification  retroactive  des 


d<Screts-lois.     Pouvoirs  de  TEx^cutif  d' assurer  I'^xecution  des  lois  en  temps  de 

guerre.     Gaston  Jhse.     R.  du  droit  public  et  de  la  science  politique,  SSA79. 
Germany.    Deutsche  (Die)  Flotte  als  Werkzeug  des  Friedens.    Sir  Charles  Bruoe. 

Deutsche  R.,  40 W  :83.    Oct. 
.     Deutsche  (Die)  Kriegswoehenhefte.    Dr.  v.  Schelhom.    Annalen  des  deut- 

schen  Reichs,  4S'A59.    Aug. 
.    Germans  (The)  in  East  and  West  Africa.    J.  of  the  African  Society,  16:1. 


Oct. 

— .    Grunds&tzliches  zum  deutschen  KriegsfilrBorgerecht  der  Zukunft.    Eber- 

hard  Frhr.  von  Scheurl.    Archiv  des  dftentl.  Rechts,  S5t2S. 

— .    Konsularische  Amtsbef ugnisse.   Franz  Dochow.   Archiv  des  dffentl.  Rechts, 


55  .-60. 
— .    Socialistes  (Les)  allemands.    L'intemationale  et  la  guerre.    Jean  BouT' 
deau.    R.  des  deux  mondes,  £9:523.    Oct. 
— .    Usure  (L')  allemande.    General  Cousin.    R.  Politique  et  Parlementaire, 


55:173.     Nov. 
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Great  Britain.     British  foreign   policy   and   Sir  Edward   Grey.    Arthur  BuUard. 

Century,  91 :262.     Dec. 

.    Our  foreign  office  failures.    Austin  Uarriwn.    English  R.,  1915:388.    Nov. 

Greece.    Greece  and  Europe,  By  PotUicus,    Fortnightly,  ^:826.    Nov. 

.    Greece  and  the  allies.     E.  J.  DHUm,    Contemporary,  109:680.     Dec. 

International  Law.    American  (The)  congress  and  the  export  of  war  munitions.    Con- 
temporary, 108:718.    Dec. 
.     "Arbitration"  as  a  term  in  international  law.     Thomas  Willing  BcUch. 

Colombia  Law  R.,  1^:590,  662.     Nov.,  Dec. 
.     D6guisement  (Le)  d'un  navire  ennemi  par  changement  de  pavilion.     Edou^ 

ard  Clunet.    Clunet,  4^:497. 
.     De  la  violation  par  TAllemagne  des  r^es  du  droit  international  maritime. 

A.  PoidlaiU.    Clunet,  -^-.564. 

.     Des  munitions  fabriqu^es  en  Suisse  pour  les  belligerents.    Clunet,  4^:547. 

.    England  unter  falsche  Flagge.     Dr.  v.  Kirchenheim.     Z.  f.  Vdlkerrecht, 

9J8S. 
.    Espionnage  militaire  austro-allemand  par  Temploi  de  I'habitant.     F.  Rigny. 

Clunet,  42'J&&d. 
.     Flaggenmisbrauch.    Vierter  volkerrechtlicher  Brief.    A.  v.  Kirchenheim. 

Deutsche  R.,  40{^)  .77.    Oct. 
.    Guerre  (La)  a^rienne  allemande  oontre  les  habitants  inoffensifs  des  villes 

par  Tobus  et  Tasphyxie.    Clunet,  4^:587. 
.    Nature  politique  et  juridique  du  s^uestre  des  bi^is  appartenent  aux 

sujets  ennemis.    A.  Gougenheim.    Clunet,  4^:359. 

.    Neue  (Das)  Vdlkerrecht.    Josrf  Kohler.    Z.  f.  Vdlkerrecht,  9:5. 

.    Schutz  von  Forderungen  feindlicher  Aual&nder  im  Krieg.    H.  Wittmaack. 

Deutsche  R.,  40W  228.     Nov. 
.     Violation  du  droit  des  gens  par  les  Allemands  envers  less  Russes.     W. 

Nabokoff.    Clunet,  >^:380. 
.     Vslkerrechtlicher  (Ein)  Streitfall  zwischen  Deutschland  und  den  Vereinig- 

ten  Staaten  von  Amerika.     R.  Krauel.    Z.  f.  Vdlkerrecht,  9:11. 
.     Zeppelin  raids  and  the  rights  of  neutrals.     Amos  S.  Herahey.     R  of  R. 

(N.  Y.),  5:^:590.     Nov. 

Zur   Geschichte   der    Einsperrung    feindlicher  Auslander.    Gearg  Cohn. 


Z.  f.  Vdlkerrecht,  9'S7. 

Interparliamentary  Union.  Interpariamentarische  (Die)  Union  (1889-1914).  Rich- 
ard Eickhoff.     Z.  f.  Politik,  ^:452. 

Italy,  fltude  sur  la  legislation  de  circonstance  provoqu^  en  Italic  par  la  guerre 
europ^ne.  M.  Le  Haneff.  Bui.  Mensuel  de  la  Soci^t^  de  legislation  com- 
pai^e,  48^293.    July-Sept. 

.    Guerra  (La),  I'ltalia  e  la  pace  futura.     Rassegna  Nazionale,  57:2.    Nov. 

.     Italy  and  England.     Romolo  Mwrri.    Contemporary,  108:b^b.    Nov. 

.     Italy  and  the  war.     Henry  Duxight  Sedgvnck.     Yale  R.,  5:19.    Oct. 

.     Italy  in  the  clutches  of  Germany.    Ezio  Gray.    Fortnightly,  98:ff79,    Oct. 

Japan.    Japan  and  the  war.    St.  Nihal  Singh.    London  Q.  R.,  5:249. 

Jurisdiction.  Jurisdiction  of  a  neutral  forum  over  contracts  between  belligerent 
aliens.    Columbia  Law  R.,  iJ:608.     Nov. 
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League  of  Armed  Neutrality.    League  (The)  of  anned  neutrality.    Hubert  Hall. 

Contanporary,  108:106.    Aug. 
Literary  and  Artistic  Property.    Krieg  (Der)  und  das  Urheberrecht.    /.  Neuberg. 

Deutsche  R.,  40(4)  :208.    Nov. 
Lusitania,  The.    LusitaniarFall  (Der).    Z.  f.  Valkerrecht,  9:1Z5. 
Luxembourg.    Comment  s'est  faite  Tinvasion  du  Grand  Duch4  de  Luxembourg. 

R.  des  deux  mondee,  S9 :75.    Nov. 
Marcy^   William  D.    Great  (A)  Secretary  of  State — William  D.  Marcy.    John 

Bassett  Moore.    Political  Science  Q.,  30:Z77.    Sept. 
Maritime  Law.    Emploi   (L')  des  mines  sous-marines.    J.  W.  Gamer.    Clunet, 

4^:653. 
.    Freedom  (The)  of  the  oceans;  Germany's  new  policy.    Archibald  Hurd. 

Fortnightly,  98:4S9.    Sept. 
.    Revolution  (Une)  dans  la  guerre  maritime.    Olimer  Guih^neuc.    Le  Cor- 


respondant,  BiS  1:1106.    Sept. 

— .     Underscebootkrieg  (Der).    Hermann  Rehm.    Z.  f.  Vdlkerrecht,  9t20. 
— .    Unterseebootskrieg  (Der)  gegen  feindliche  KauffahrteisschifiFe  in  v6lker- 
rechtlicher  Beziehung.    H.Willmaack.    Deutsche  R.,  ^(4)  :1.    Oct. 
.    Verscharfte  (Der)  Seekrieg.    Paul  Heilbom.    Z.  f.  Vdlkerrecht,  9:U. 


Mexico.    Revoluci6n  (La)  de  M6jico.    Angd  Monae.    Espafia  y  America,  1^:209. 
Monroe  Doctrine.    Shall  we  defend  the  Monroe  Doctrine?    Albert  BushneU  Hart. 

N.  American  R.,  20^:681.    Nov. 
Morocco.    Grundlagen  (Die)  der  Marokkofrage.    Gearg  Kampffmeyer.    Z.  f .  Politik, 

^.•297. 
.    Morokko  und  der  Weltkrieg.    Ferdinand  Tonnia.    Die  Neue  Rundschau, 

26:1540.    Nov. 
Nationality.    De  I'option  de  nationality  au  profit  des  enfants  mineurs  de  Fran^ais 

naturalist  Suisses.    G.  de  L.    Clunet,  4^:378. 
.     '*Legeance  of  the  King.''    A  study  of  nationality  and  naturalization. 

Sir  Francis  PiggoU.     19th  Century,  78:729.    Oct. 
.     Marriage  and  nationality.     W.  E.  Wilkinson.    Canadian  Law  Times, 


55:906.    Nov. 

Retrait  (Le)  des  naturalisations  accord^es  aux  anciens  sujets  de  puissances 


en  guerre  avec  la  France.    Eugtne  Audinet.    Clunet,  4^ '.345. 
Neutrality.    Conception  (La)  nord-am^ricaine  de  la  neutrality.    E.  Potu.    Clunet, 

4^:366. 
.    Doctrine  officielle  des  Etats-Unis  sur  divers  devoirs  des  neutres.    Clunet, 

4f:621. 
Patents.    Internationale  (Die)  Union  zum  Schutz  des  gewerblichen  Eigentums  nach 

deutschem  Recht  w&hrend  des   Krieges.     Dr.  Rathenau.     Z.  f.  V5lkerrecht, 

P:63. 
Prites.    Juridiction  (La)  des  prises.     RenS  Worms.     R.  des  deux  mondes,  29:90. 

Nov. 
.    Prises  (Les)  maritimes  dans  la  jurisprudence  anglaise  pendant  la  guerre 

actuelle.    Emile  Potu.    Clunet,  4^:355. 
.    Prize  cases  in  the  English  courts  arising  out  of  the  present  war.    Rtusell  T. 


Mount.    Columbia  Law  R.,  iJ:293,  567.    April,  Nov. 
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ut.    ADweatlborkcit  (Die)  der  Hoagcr  und  Gcnrnr  Abkommea  in  gegen- 
tifCpn  Kiiege.     Archiv  dfn  dITeiitl.     Rechts,  3^:1. 
ConveDEione  (La)  di  Ginivra.    Ereolt  Nataii,    RasMgna  NaiionaJe,  97:103. 

a.    Roumania's  atUtude  and  positioa.    By  PoliiieuM.    Fortnightly,  38: 
'.    Dec. 

Niedetbnich  (Die)  Ru^ands.     PreihtTT  La  VaUOt  Si.  Ooorge.    Deutsche 
iO(i):lM.     Nov. 
Fropagsndc  (Lb)  dlcmaode  en  E^epagne.    Albert  Mouatet.    R.  de  Paria, 


Oct. 


W.  A.    Bib. 


nd.    Cona^uencea  {he&)  de  In  guerre  eur  I'cconomie  » 
7.  et  R.  SuisHe,  «3;50,  301.    Oct.,  Nov. 

GtrangeiB  (Lea)  en  SuiiKW.    Wm.  Martin.    R.  politique  et  p 
1.1.     Nov. 

Fays  (Un)  ncutre  au  milieu  dea  ttdliKenuita.    La  Suisse  depuia  nn  an.    La 
'cepondant,  ?2/:I001.    Sept. 
Modem  treaties  of  peace.    .Sir  John  Maedoadl.    Contempomy,  lOStSfn. 

laiet.     .Affaire  (L')  William-Frye  navire  am^ricain  could  va  haute  mtr  par 
oiseur  allemand  Prini-Eitel  Freidrich.    W.  P.    Clunet,  4e-MS. 

Are  we  a  world  power?     Arthur  BuUard.     Century,  9:114.     Nov. 

Ftata-Unia  (Lcs)  d'Am^rique  )>endant  la  grande  guerre.    AapAosI  Gtorgtt' 
R.  dea  diHix  mondes,  S8.820.     Oct. 

PreuBsens  Standpunkt  zur  WiiAcndurchfuhr  im  ammkanischeo  Unab- 
liKknlakampre.     Fleitchmann.    Z.  f.  Vollierrecht,  9:90. 

Lage  (Die)  dee  Pupnttuina  in  den  giqcenwaKigcn  europliBchen  Kriege. 
Lui'^.     Deutsche  It.,  .;0(4):13].    Nov. 

Vatican  (The)  and  the  war.     19th  C«ntury,  75:337.    Oct. 
e  I'application  du  droit  pfnal  aux  faits  de  guerre.    Louii  RtnaiM.    Chinct, 
13. 

Economics  of  war.     John  Bates  Clark.     Columbia  University  Q,,  17:316. 

Guerm  (I^)  y  el  derecho  privodo.     L.  Sajnalra  Iglaiaa.     R.  de  legialaoioa 
risprudencia,  2:413. 

UBterrnchiBChen  (Die)  Kriegageectie  und  Kricgsveroidungen.    Pr.  KUin- 
hlrr.jun.    Archiv  des  sSeDtl.    Rechts,  55:05. 

Kathbtm  Skllkrb. 


THE  DECLARATION  OF  THE  RIGHTS  AND  DUTIES  OF  NA 
TIONS  ADOPTED  BY  THE  AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OP 
INTERNATIONAL  LAW  ^ 


With  this  meeting  we  finish  the  first  decade  of  this  Society.  How 
great  is  the  change  of  conditions  in  the  field  of  international  law  during 
that  period.  Ten  years  ago  all  the  governments  of  the  world  professed 
unqualified  respect  and  obedience  to  the  law  of  nations,  and  a  very  small 
number  of  persons  not  directly  connected  with  government  knew  or 
cared  anything  about  it.  In  this  country  at  least  international  law  was 
regarded  as  a  rather  antiquated  branch  of  useless  learning,  diplomacy  as 
a  fooUsh  mystery,  and  the  foreign  service  as  a  superfluous  expense.  Now 
that  governments  have  violated  and  flouted  the  law  in  many  ways  and 
with  appalling  consequences,  the  people  of  this  country  at  least  have 
begun  to  realize  that  observance  of  the  law  has  a  real  and  practical  rela- 
tion to  the  peace  and  honor  of  their  own  country  and  their  own  pros- 
perity. They  are  beginning  to  take  an  interest  in  the  subject,  to  discuss 
it  in  the  newspapers,  to  inquire  how  observance  of  the  law  may  be 
enforced.  There  appears  a  dawning  consciousness  that  a  democracy 
which  undertakes  to  control  its  own  foreign  relations  ought  to  know 
something  about  the  subject.  If  we  had  not  established  this  Society  ten 
years  ago  to  study  and  discuss  and  spread  a  knowledge  of  international 
law  it  would  surely  l^  demanded  now,  and  we  may  be  certain  that  our 
annual  public  discussions  and  the  publication  of  the  admirable  Journal 
which  we  have  always  maintained,  with  its  definite  and  certain  informa- 
tion upon  international  events,  its  interesting  and  well  informed  dis- 
cussion of  international  topics,  and  its  supplements,  with  their  wealth  of 
authentic  copies  of  international  documents,  have  contributed  materially 
towards  fitting  the  people  of  our  country  to  deal  with  the  international 
situations  which  are  before  them. 

Following  our  example,  all  the  American  countries  have  established 

'  Opening  address  by  Elihu  Root,  as  President  of  the  American  Society  of  Inter- 
national Law,  at  its  Tenth  Annual  Meeting  in  Washington,  April  27,  1916. 
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similar  societies,  so  that  there  are  now  twenty-one  such  societies  on  the 
American  continents.  In  most  cases  these  societies  have  been  organized 
with  the  direct  approval  and  sympathy  of  the  government  of  the  coun- 
try and  they  include  in  their  numbers  a  large  part  of  the  most  eminent 
leaders  of  opinion  in  all  the  American  states.  Still  another  institution 
has  been  created  in  the  American  Institute  of  International  Law,  com- 
posed of  delegates  selected,  to  a  limited  number,  by  each  of  these  na- 
tional societies.  This  institution  has  been  established  not  as  a  competi- 
tor of  the  Institut  de  Droit  Internationai,  which  selects  its  members  from 
among  all  the  civilized  countries,  and  not  with  the  idea  that  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  American  international  law  to  be  distinguished  from 
general  international  law,  but  with  the  idea  that  there  may  be  special 
American  views  upon  international  questions;  that  the  circumstances 
of  the  American  republics  may  make  it  desirable  for  them  to  insist  upon 
and  press  forward  the  development  of  particular  principles  in  the  law; 
that  there  are  varieties  of  opinion  upon  such  subjects  which  it  may  be 
useful  to  subject  to  common  discussion  and  comparison  of  views;  that 
the  promotion  of  the  habit  of  thinking  broadly  and  internationally  and 
not  narrowly  or  locally,  and  a  knowledge  in  each  coimtry  of  the  points  of 
view  and  habits  of  thought  of  each  other  country,  will  make  all  the 
American  states  more  useful  members  of  the  family  of  nations,  more 
considerate,  more  tolerant  of  differences  of  opinion,  and  more  conscious 
of  the  international  duties  which  are  correlative  to  international  rights. 
The  American  Institute  of  International  Law  held  its  first  meeting  in 
Washington  in  December  last,  and,  after  a  discussion  in  which  represen- 
tatives from  all  parts  of  the  new  world  engaged,  it  adopted  as  its  point 
of  departure  for  future  discussions  a  declaration  of  the  rights  and  duties 
of  nations  which  I  commend  especially  to  your  attention.  The  declara- 
tion was  in  these  words: 

DECLARATION  OF  THE  RIGHTS  AND  DUTIES  OF  NATIONS 

I.  Every  nation  has  the  right  to  exist,  and  to  protect  and  to  conserve 
its  existence;  but  this  right  neither  implies  the  right  nor  justifies  the  act 
of  the  state  to  protect  itself  or  to  conserve  its  existence  by  the  commis- 
sion of  unlawful  acts  against  innocent  and  unoffending  states. 

II.  Every  nation  has  the  right  to  independence  in  the  sense  that,  it 
has  a  right  to  the  pursuit  of  happiness  and  is  free  to  develop  itself  with- 
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out  interference  or  control  from  other  states,  provided  that  in  so  doing  it 
does  not  interfere  with  or  violate  the  rights  of  other  states. 

III.  Every  nation  is  in  law  and  before  law  the  equal  of  every  other 
nation  belonging  to  the  society  of  nations,  and  all  nations  have  the  right 
to  claim  and,  according  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence  of  the 
United  States,  "  to  assume,  among  the  Powers  of  the  earth,  the  separate 
and  equal  station  to  which  the  laws  of  nature  and  of  nature's  God  en- 
title them." 

IV.  Every  nation  has  the  right  to  territory  within  defined  boundaries 
and  to  exercise  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  its  territory,  and  all  persons 
whether  native  or  foreign  found  therein. 

V.  Every  nation  entitled  to  a  right  by  the  law  of  nations  is  entitled  to 
have  that  right  respected  and  protected  by  all  other  nations,  for  right 
and  duty  are  correlative,  and  the  right  of  one  is  the  duty  of  all  to  observe. 

VI.  International  law  is  at  one  and  the  same  time  both  national  and 
international:  national  in  the  sense  that  it  is  the  law  of  the  land  and 
applicable  as  such  to  the  decision  of  all  questions  involving  its  principles; 
international  in  the  sense  that  it  is  the  law  of  the  society  of  nations  and 
applicable  as  such  to  all  questions  between  and  among  the  members  of 
the  society  of  nations  involving  its  principles. 

You  will  observe  that  this  declaration  states  in  the  main  familiar 
principles.  We  have  long  been  accustomed  to  such  statements  in  the 
text-books.  Indeed  the  official  reporter  of  the  Institute,  in  his  com- 
mentary upon  the  declaration,  undertakes  to  show  and  does  show  that 
every  statement,  far  from  being  novel,  is  based  upon  the  decisions  of 
American  courts  and  the  authority  of  American  publicists.  Yet  the 
declaration  was  not  superfluous  or  unimportant.  There  is  a  vast  differ- 
ence between  the  occasional  decisions  of  a  national  court  or  the  opinions 
of  individual  students,  and  a  unanimous  agreement  of  representatives  of 
all  the  sovereign  states  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  upon  a  statement  in 
definite  terms  of  fundamental  principles  of  international  right.  A  still 
more  important  reason  for  such  a  declaration  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
fundamental  principles  declared,  now  stand  denied  or  repudiated  by  the 
conduct  of  nations  in  the  great  war  that  rages  in  the  old  world. 

This  instrument  asserts  the  right  of  every  nation  to  continued  exist- 
ence, to  independence,  to  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  its  own  territory, 
and  to  equality  with  every  other  nation;  and  it  denies  the  right  of  any 
nation  to  commit  for  its  own  protection  or  preservation,  unlawful  acts 
toward  innocent  and  unofiFending  states.  These  are  the  fundamentals 
of  international  right.     They  involve  the  existence  of  a  democratic 
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community  of  nations  in  which  each  individual  nation  has  the  same 
rights  and  full  liberty  for  their  enjoyment,  limited  and  limited  only,  by 
the  equal  rights  of  every  other  member  of  the  community.  The  body  of 
rules  of  action  which  long  ex[)erience  and  general  consent  have  worked 
out  for  the  assertion  and  preservation  of  these  rights  and  the  application 
of  the  universal  limitation  upon  them  in  the  practical  relations  between 
nations  constitutes  international  law.  This  scheme  of  organization  of 
the  civilized  inhabitants  of  the  earth  is  sharply  distinguished  from  the 
conditions  of  tribal  hostility  which  prevailed  during  all  the  early  part  of 
human  history  and  in  which  each  separate  tribe  maintained  its  inde- 
pendence and  liberty  as  best  it  could  by  force  of  arms  in  a  normal  rela- 
tion of  hostility  to  all  other  tribes,  and  it  is  equally  distinguished  from 
the  condition  of  subordination  and  suzerainty  in  which  a  single  nation, 
acquiring  a  preponderance  of  power,  reduces  other  nations  to  submission 
and  imposes  upon  them  friendly  relations  with  each  other  as  equal  vas- 
sals of  the  superior  state.  A  familiar  example  of  the  one  extreme  is  to  be 
found  in  Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages  and  of  the  other  in  the  Roman 
Empire,  and  upon  a  smaller  scale  and  for  a  brief  period  in  the  control 
of  Napoleon  over  a  large  part  of  continental  Europe.  One  condition 
affords  independence  to  strong,  civil  societies  at  the  expense  of  progress 
in  civilization.  The  other  condition  fosters  the  arts  of  peace  at  the  cost 
of  liberty.  The  democratic  organization  of  a  community  of  nations,  on  a 
basis  of  acknowledged  right,  declared  and  protected  by  law,  seeks  to 
avoid  both  of  these  extremes,  and  the  vast  progress  of  civilization  since 
the  Peace  of  Westphalia,  with  the  general  advance  of  mankind  in  com- 
fort, intelligence,  individual  freedom  and  opportunity,  testify  to  the 
superior  merit  of  the  arrangement.  Yet  just  as  ordinary  democracies 
composed  of  natural  persons  tend,  unless  continually  restrained,  to 
lapse  into  anarchy,  on  the  one  hand,  or  to  seek  security  imder  autocracy, 
on  the  other,  this  community  of  nations  has  hitherto  been  in  a  condition 
of  unstable  equilibrium,  always  in  danger  of  being  overturned  in  one 
direction  or  the  other.  The  age-long  struggle  to  maintain  the  balance  of 
power  in  Europe,  often  misguided,  as  we  can  see  in  looking  back,  often 
controlled  by  selfish  purposes,  often  violating  the  very  rights  it  professed 
to  preserve,  has  nevertheless  been  a  constant  effort  to  coimteract  these 
tendencies. 
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A  careful  examination  of  the  undisputed  facts  which  show  the  origin 
and  conduct  of  the  present  war  leaves  no  room  for  doubt  that  the  entire 
basis  of  the  community  organization  of  nations  upon  which  rests  the 
structure  of  international  law  is  put  at  issue  in  the  struggle.  The  prin- 
ciples of  action  upon  which  the  war  was  begun  involve  a  repudiation  of 
every  element  of  fundamental  right  upon  which  the  law  of  nations  rests. 
The  right  of  every  nation  to  continued  existence,  to  independence,  to 
exclusive  jurisdiction  over  its  own  territory,  and  equality  with  other 
nations,  is  denied.  The  right  of  any  strong  nation  to  destroy  all  those 
alleged  rights  of  other  nations  in  pursuit  of  what  it  deems  to  be  useful 
for  its  own  protection  or  preservation  is  asserted.  Under  this  view  what 
we  have  been  accustomed  to  call  fundamental  rights  would  become  mere 
privilege  to  be  enjoyed  upon  sufferance  according  to  the  views  of  ex- 
pedience held  by  the  most  powerful.  If  this  view  prevails  the  whole 
structure  of  modern  international  law  will  be  without  foundation;  and 
the  discussion  of  its  rules  with  the  nations  who  maintain  this  view  must 
now  be  not  a  real  appeal  to  any  law,  but  merely  a  balancing  of  pos^ble 
injuries  and  benefits.  So  long  as  these  fundamental  questions  are  un- 
settled all  discussion  of  international  law  must  be  hypothetical,  as  if 
architects  were  to  discuss  the  elevation  of  a  building  while  the  groimd 
plan  remains  undetermined.  These  propositions  are  the  postulates  of 
all  reasoning  regarding  the  rules  of  international  law.  All  discussion  of 
international  right  is  based  upon  them,  assumes  assent  to  them.  To  dis- 
cuss international  law  with  a  nation  which  denies  these  postulates  can 
be  nothing  but  an  unreal  and  futile  appearance  of  discussing  the  law. 
When  your  major  premise  is  disputed  you  must  establish  that  before  you 
can  go  on  with  your  argument.  There  is  only  one  real  question  of 
international  law  to-day,  and  that  is,  whether  these  postulates  of  the  law 
are  to  stand  or  not.  As  between  nations  which  agree  that  they  should 
stand  there  may  be  discussion  as  to  international  rules  based  upon  that 
hypothesis,  but  as  between  nations  which  assert  and  nations  which 
repudiate  these  fundamentals  of  the  law  there  can  be  no  real  discussion 
except  of  expediency.  The  declaration  of  the  American  Institute  of 
International  Law  arrays  the  members  of  all  these  American  countries 
upon  one  side  of  this  vital  question  of  principle  which  is  being  fought  out 
in  the  great  war.    Their  act  is  altogether  impersonal.    It  takes  no  ao- 
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ooiint  of  responsibility  or  blame  or  racial  feelings  or  friendships  or  en- 
mities, and  it  is  mmtiistakable.  The  representatives  of  all  the  American 
coimtries  aflirm  the  old  basis  of  international  right  upon  which  depends 
the  life,  the  independence  and  the  legal  equality  of  all  small  nations  and 
the  laws  which  protect  them  against  the  arbitrary  power  of  the  strong. 

It  will  be  useful  to  remember,  however,  that  to  be  effective  such  dec- 
larations must  be  accompanied  by  conformity  in  the  conduct  of  the 
nations  adhering  to  the  principles  declared.  There  are  some  rules  of 
national  conduct  which  flow  directly  from  the  principles  of  national 
independence  and  equality  but  which  do  not  always  coincide  with  the 
impulses  of  sentiment  or  with  the  apparent  requirements  of  immediate 
interest. 

On  the  one  hand,  these  principles  require  that  nations  shall  refrain 
from  interference  with  the  internal  affairs  of  other  nations.  It  fre- 
quently happens  that  many  persons,  in  the  United  States  for  example, 
strongly  disapprove  things  that  are  done  in  other  coimtries  within  the 
jurisdiction  and  affecting  the  citizens  of  those  other  coimtries  and  not 
affecting  any  country's  international  rights.  Such  acts  may  run  counter 
to  our  ideas  of  liberty,  of  morality,  of  humanity,  of  fair  business  conduct. 
The  strongest  sentiments  and  interests  may  urge  interference  to  prevent 
conduct  which  shocks  or  offends  us,  yet,  failing  some  special  and  excep- 
tional ground — some  recognized  international  ground  for  intervention — 
we  have  no  right  to  interfere,  because  interference  would  be  an  infringe- 
ment upon  the  independent  equality  of  the  other  state.  The  peace  and 
order  of  the  world  require  that  each  nation  shall  mind  its  own  business 
and  refrain  from  attempting  to  impose  its  ideas  of  conduct  upon  other 
equally  independent  states.  This  is  not  because  the  interference  in  the 
particular  case  might  not  be  beneficial  so  far  as  that  case  goes;  but  be- 
cause the  right  to  interfere  in  one  case  carries  with  it  the  right  to  inter- 
fere in  other  cases;  the  determination  of  the  question  when  interference 
is  justifiable  would  necessarily  rest  with  the  interfering  Power;  and  in  the 
exercise  of  such  a  right  all  weaker  states  would  become  subject  to  the 
control  of  the  stronger  and  ultimately  to  the  control  of  the  strongest. 
With  the  great  varieties  of  race  and  custom  and  conceptions  of  social 
morality  in  the  human  family  the  right  of  each  nation  to  conduct  its 
own  internal  affairs  according  to  its  own  ideas  is  of  the  essence  of  liberty. 
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The  rule  which  prohibits  interference  by  other  nations,  with  however 
good  a  purpose,  is  a  rule  against  inevitable  t3Tanny.  It  is  not  at  all 
uncommon  that  the  best  impulses  and  sentiments  of  our  own  people  in 
this  country  are  enlisted  in  favor  of  action  by  our  government  which 
would  do  infinitely  more  harm  than  good,  by  breaking  down  the  barrier 
which  the  principle  of  the  independent  equality  of  states  presents  against 
the  evils  of  foreign  domination. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  assertion  of  the  independent  equality  of  states 
implies  an  interest  on  the  part  of  all  states  adhering  to  the  doctrine  in 
having  it  preserved,  and  it  follows  necessarily  that  when  one  sovereign 
state  is  dealing  not  with  its  internal  affairs  but  with  its  international 
relations  and  violates  the  rule  of  right  as  against  another  equal  and 
independent  state,  all  other  equally  independent  states  have  a  right  to 
insist  that  the  international  rule  shall  be  observed,  and  such  insistence 
is  not  interfering  with  the  quarrels  of  others  but  is  an  assertion  of  their 
own  rights.  In  each  case  every  state  must  be  guided  by  its  own  circum- 
stances and  interests  in  determining  how  far  it  will  go  in  supporting  its 
interference.  There  can,  however,  be  no  doubt  of  the  international  right 
to  interfere  in  behalf  of  the  maintenance  of  the  law.  So  far  as  it  is 
possible  to  see  now,  if  the  issue  of  the  present  conflict  leaves  the  fimda- 
mental  basis  of  international  law  still  existent,  the  possibility  of  securing 
conformity  to  the  rules  of  law  resting  upon  that  basis  will  depend  upon 
the  recognition  by  the  nations  in  general  of  the  duty  to  interfere  and 
insist  upon  the  observance  of  the  law  and  upon  the  adoption  by  them  of  a 
practice  in  conformity  with  that  duty.  The  exercise  of  such  an  inter- 
national right  was  well  illustrated  when,  in  November,  1861,  the  Com- 
mander of  the  United  States  man-of-war  the  San  Jacinto  took  the  Con- 
federate conmiissioners,  Messrs.  Mason  and  Slidell,  from  the  neutral 
British  passenger  vessel,  the  Trent.  Upon  England's  demanding  the 
surrender  to  her  of  Mason  and  Slidell,  the  Prussian  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  Count  Bemstorff ,  the  father  of  the  present  German  Ambassador 
to  the  United  States,  wrote  to  the  Prussian  Minister  at  Washington  for 
communication  to  the  American  State  Department  a  letter,  dated  at 
Berlin,  December  25,  1861.    He  said: 

The  maritime  operations  undertaken  by  President  Lincoln  against 
the  Southern  seceding  States  could  not,  from  their  very  commencement, 
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but  fill  the  King's  Government  with  apprehensions  lest  they  should 
result  in  possible  prejudice  to  the  legitimate  interests  of  neutral 
Powers. 

These  apprehensions  have  unfortimately  proved  fully  justified  by  the 
forcible  seizure  on  board  the  neutral  mailpacket  the  Trent,  and  the 
abduction  therefrom,  of  Messrs.  Mason  and  Slidell  by  the  Commander 
of  the  United  States'  man-of-war  the  San  Jacinto. 

This  occurrence,  as  you  can  well  imagine,  has  produced  in  England  and 
throughout  Europe  the  most  profound  sensation,  and  thrown  not 
Cabinets  only,  but  also  public  opinion,  into  a  state  of  the  most  excited 
expectation.  For,  although  at  present  it  is  England  only  which  is 
immediately  concerned  in  the  matter,  yet  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  one  of 
the  most  important  and  imiversally  recognized  rights  of  the  neutral 
flag  which  has  been  called  into  question. 

*  *  *  In  the  absence  of  any  reliable  information  we  were  in  doubt 
as  to  whether  the  Captain  of  the  San  Jacinto,  in  the  course  taken  by 
him,  had  been  acting  under  orders  from  his  Government  or  not.  Even 
now  we  prefer  to  assume  that  the  latter  was  the  case.  Should  the  former 
supposition,  however,  turn  out  to  be  the  correct  one,  we  should  consider 
ourselves  imder  the  necessity  of  attributing  greater  importance  to  the 
occurrence,  and  to  our  great  regret  we  should  find  ourselves  constrained 
to  see  in  it  not  an  isolated  fact  but  a  public  menace  offered  to  the  existing 
rights  of  all  neutrals. 

The  French  Foreign  Office  wrote,  on  the  third  of  December,  1861,  to 
the  French  Minister  in  Washington: 

The  wish  to  contribute  to  prevent  a  conffict,  imminent  perhaps  be- 
tween two  Powers  towards  which  it  is  animated  by  sentiments  equally 
friendly,  and  duty  to  maintain  certain  principles  essential  to  the  security 
of  neutrals  with  the  effect  of  protecting  the  rights  of  its  own  flag  from 
injury,  have  convinced  it  (the  Government  of  the  Emperor)  after 
matured  reflection,  that  it  cannot  under  these  circumstances  remain 
altogether  silent. 

M.  Thouvenel  then  discusses  the  merits  of  the  Trent  Affair,  and  pro- 
ceeds: 

Not  wishing  to  enter  into  a  more  thorough  discussion  of  the  question 
raised  by  the  capture  of  MM.  Mason  and  Slidell,  I  have  said  enough 
about  it,  I  believe,  to  establish  that  the  Cabinet  at  Washington  would  not 
be  able,  without  infringing  upon  the  principles  for  which  all  neutral 
Powers  are  equally  interested  in  assuring  respect  or  without  contradict- 
ing its  own  conduct  up  to  this  time,  to  give  its  approval  to  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Commander  of  the  San  Jacinto. 
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The  Austrian  Government  instructed  its  Minister  in  Washington  in 
the  same  sense. 

Here  was  a  case  in  which  these  great  Powers  asserted  unhesitatingly 
their  interest  in  maintaining  the  common  right  of  nations  to  have  the 
rules  of  international  law  maintained.  The  case  happened  to  be  free 
from  those  obstacles  to  frank  expression  which  have  been  so  frequently 
presented  by  the  delicate  adjustments  necessary  to  preserve  the  balance 
of  power  in  Europe,  and  accordingly  the  Powers  expressed  themselves 
freely.  It  never  occurred  to  anybody  to  deny  that  they  were  within 
their  rights.  We  can  hardly  doubt  that  their  expressions  had  a  material 
efiFect  in  leading  to  the  action  of  the  American  Government  in  preventing 
war  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  and  in  making  efiFective 
a  rule  of  law  which  protects  the  rights  of  all  neutrals. 

Any  nation  which  adheres  to  the  American  Institute's  declaration  of 
the  rights  and  duties  of  nations  rests  imder  a  duty,  whenever  the  law 
which  declares  and  protects  those  rights  is  clearly  violated  or  threatened, 
to  follow  some  such  course  as  these  continental  nations  followed  in  the 
Trent  case.  This  is  not  a  duty  created  by  law  or  by  treaty.  There  is  no 
legal  obligation,  but  there  is  a  moral  obligation,  supported  by  en- 
lightened self-interest,  such  as  urges  every  member  of  a  civil  community 
who  is  worthy  of  respect  to  give  his  voice,  his  influence,  his  example, 
towards  the  preservation  of  the  law  through  which  alone  the  community 
can  continue  to  exist.  If  the  nations  really  wish  to  have  peace  and  order 
maintained  by  law  they  must  take  an  interest  in  having  the  law  ob- 
served.   They  must  really  mean  it,  and  act  accordingly. 

Furthermore  the  declaration  of  the  Institute  asserts  the  subordination 
of  nations  to  the  obligations  of  morality.  It  denies  that  any  aggregation 
of  human  beings  in  any  state,  under  any  form  of  government,  can  be 
superior  to  the  duties  of  good  faith,  of  justice,  and  of  humanity.  I  shall 
not  discuss  that.  No  democracy,  no  republic,  no  form  of  government 
based  upon  the  rights  of  men,  can  continue  to  live  in  a  world  which 
rejects  that  view.  This  republic  cannot  continue  to  live  in  a  world 
which  rejects  that  view. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  this  declaration,  in  which  representatives  of 
all  the  American  countries  unite,  asserts  for  all  the  world  as  a  matter  of 
general  public  right  the  same  principles  which,  somewhat  more  narrowly 
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and  upon  a  difiFerent  ground,  the  famous  declaration  of  President  Monroe 
asserted  in  respect  of  the  American  Republics.  The  message  of  Monroe 
aflSrmed  in  effect  that  all  the  American  states  were  to  be  regarded  as 
members  of  the  community  of  nations;  that  they  were  entitled  to  live, 
to  be  independent,  to  be  treated  as  equals,  and  to  be  free  from  oppression 
by  other  Powers.  He  gave  notice  that  the  attempt  by  any  European 
Power  to  override  these  rights  of  the  American  states  would  be  regarded 
as  unfriendly  to  the  United  States  because  it  would  be  dangerous  to  the 
peace  and  safety  of  the  United  States. 

As  we  turn  from  the  narrow  limits  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  to  the 
broader  field  of  universal  international  right  set  forth  in  the  declaration 
of  the  Institute,  with  the  terrible  lesson  of  the  great  war  in  our  minds, 
we  may  well  assert  that  the  repudiation  of  these  principles,  the  violation 
of  these  rules  anywhere  within  the  confines  of  civilization,  is  dangerous 
to  the  peace  and  safety  of  the  whole  community  of  nations.  To  the 
efforts  of  the  community  of  nations  towards  defending  its  peace  and 
safety  against  the  destruction  of  the  fundamental  bases  of  its  public 
right,  the  often  quoted  words  of  Mr.  Calhoun  regarding  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  are  applicable.    He  said,  in  the  Senate,  in  1848: 

Whether  you  will  resist  or  not,  and  the  measure  of  your  resistance — 
whether  it  shall  be  by  negotiation,  remonstrance,  or  some  interme- 
diate measure,  or  by  a  resort  to  arms;  all  this  must  be  determined  and 
decided  on  the  merits  of  the  question  itself.  This  is  the  only  wise 
course.  ♦  ♦  ♦  There  are  cases  of  interposition  where  I  would  resort 
to  the  hazard  of  war  with  all  its  calamities. 

Whether  the  United  States  will  soon  have  occasion  or  will  long  have 
the  ability  or  the  will  to  maintain  the  Monroe  Doctrine  lies  in  the  un- 
certain future.  Whether  it  will  be  necessary  for  her  to  act  in  defense  of 
the  doctrine  or  abandon  it  may  well  be  determined  by  the  issue  of  the 
present  war.  Whether  when  the  occasion  comes  she  will  prove  to  have 
the  ability  and  the  will,  to  maintain  the  doctrine  depends  upon  the 
spirit  of  her  people,  their  capacity  for  patriotic  sacrifice,  the  foresight 
and  character  of  those  to  whose  initiative  in  foreign  affairs  the  interests 
of  the  people  are  entrusted. 

Whether  the  broader  doctrine  affirmed  by  the  American  Institute  of 
International  Law  is  to  be  made  effective  for  the  protection  of  justice 
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and  liberty  throughout  the  world  depends  upon  whether  the  vision  of 
the  nations  shall  have  been  so  clarified  by  the  terrible  lessons  of  these 
years  that  they  can  rise  above  small  struggles  for  advantage  in  inter- 
national affairs,  and  realize  that  correlative  to  each  nation's  individual 
right  is  that  nation's  duty  to  insist  upon  the  observance  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  pubUc  right  throughout  the  community  of  nations. 

Elihu  Root. 


THE  NEGOTIATIONS  BETWEEN  JAPAN  AND  CHINA  IN  1915 

One  of  the  most  far  reaching  events  which  may  be  said  to  have  sprung 
indirectly  from  the  European  War,  is  the  readjustment  of  the  relations 
between  Japan  and  China.  The  exact  nature  of  this  readjustment  is 
but  dimly  understood  in  the  United  States,  and  its  ultimate  effects 
upon  which  is  conunonly  called  the  Far  Eastern  Question,  can  be  but 
vaguely  foreseen  at  the  present  time.  But  the  world  will  not  fail  to 
realize  that  these  effects  will  be  momentous.  For  this  reason  it  is  timely 
to  trace  the  history  of  the  'Japanese  demands"  upon  China,  to  study 
the  negotiations  that  followed  and  their  results  as  embodied  in  the  new 
treaties  between  the  two  Powers. 

In  attempting  an  impartial  statement  regarding  this  negotiation,  it  is 
impossible  not  to  take  cognizance  of  the  fact  that  the  demands  of  Japan 
for  a  radical  modification  of  her  treaty  relations  with  China,  followed 
within  six  months  after  the  outbreak  of  the  European  War,  and  at  a 
time  when  Japan's  ally.  Great  Britain,  was  engrossed  in  that  war,  and 
imable  to  give  close  attention  to  Far  Eastern  matters.  Under  the  terms 
of  the  Anglo^apanese  Alliance  signed  August  12,  1905,  as  modified 
July  13,  1911,  the  two  governments  are  mutually  boimd  to  "the  preser- 
vation of  the  common  interests  of  all  Powers  in  China  by  insuring  the 
independence  and  integrity  of  the  Chinese  Empire,  and  the  principle  of 
equal  opportunities  for  the  commerce  and  industry  of  all  nations  in 
China."  To  what  extent,  if  at  all,  that  agreement  may  have  to  be  dis- 
regarded in  the  new  treaties,  is  a  question  certain  to  be  raised  when 
the  European  War  shall  have  come  to  an  end. 

In  the  meanwhile,  all  the  docimients  in  relation  to  the  negotiations 

justify  the  statement  that  the  treaties  were  forced  upon  China  against 

her  protest  and  resistance;  that  they  were  accompanied  by  the  dispatch 

of  Japanese  troops  to  strategic  points  in  China,  and  the  annoimcement 

that  they  would  not  be  withdrawn  until  the  negotiations  were  concluded; 

and  that  the  demands,  so  far  as  they  were  acquiesced  in,  were  accepted 

under  duress.    As  originally  presented,  these  demands  would  have  es- 
222 
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tablished  Japanese  hegemony  in  the  Far  East.  To  what  extent  this 
situation  has  actually  been  brought  about,  can  only  be  determined  by 
future  events. 

In  examining  diplomatic  negotiations  between  governments,  espe- 
cially in  so  complicated  a  case  as  those  between  Japan  and  China,  it  is 
important  that  the  point  of  view  of  each  shall  be  fully  and  fairly  pre- 
sented, so  far  as  official  statements  make  it  possible  to  do  so.  The 
assertions,  denials  and  coimter  assertions  have  been  so  many  in  this 
instance,  that  it  seems  proper  to  devote  the  necessary  space  to  the 
statements  of  both  nations. 

The  original  Japanese  demands  were  handed  to  the  President  of  the 
Chinese  Republic,  Yuan-Shih-Kai,  on  January  18,  1915,  by  Mr.  Eki 
Hioki,  the  Japanese  Minister  at  Peking.  This  course  was  regarded  by 
the  Chinese  Foreign  Office  as  a  departure  from  the  ordinary  methods 
of  diplomatic  negotiation;  but  the  government  waiving  the  informality, 
there  ensued  a  series  of  conferences  which  continued  from  February  2 
to  April  7,  twenty-four  conferences  being  held.  "Throughout  this 
whole  period  the  Chinese  Government  steadfastly  strove  to  arrive  at 
an  amicable  settlement  and  made  every  concession  possible,"  says  the 
official  Chinese  statement. 

Of  the  twenty-one  demands  originally  submitted  by  Japan,  China 
agreed  to  fifteen,  some  in  principle  and  some  textually,  six  being  initialed 
by  both  parties. 

On  April  18,  the  conferences  were  summarily  suspended  by  Japan, 
whose  Minister  at  Peking  submitted  a  revised  series  of  demands  on 
April  26,  whereupon  the  conferences  were  resumed  and  continued  until 
May  7.  On  the  latter  date  the  Japanese  Minister  presented  an  ulti- 
matum, accompanying  a  revised  series  of  demands,  seven  in  number, 
which  concluded  as  follows — we  use  the  Chinese  translation: 

The  Imperial  Government  hereby  again  oflfer  their  advice  and  hope 
that  the  Chinese  Government,  upon  this  advice,  will  give  a  satisfactory 
reply  by  six  o'clock  p.  m.  on  the  ninth  day  of  May.  It  is  hereby  declared 
that  if  no  satisfactory  reply  is  received  before  or  at  the  specified  time 
the  Imperial  Government  will  take  such  steps  as  they  may  deem  neces- 
sary. 

This  ultimatum  resulted  in  a  prompt  acceptance  of  the  Japanese 
demands  as  finally  revised,  and  the  ratification  of  two  treaties,  imder 
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date  of  May  25,  1915.  These  treaties  are  printed  in  the  Supplement 
to  this  Journal  for  January,  1915,  and  need  not  here  be  repeated. 
Shortly  afterwards  the  Chinese  Government  made  public  what  was 
called  a  ''frank  and  plain  statement"  of  the  facts  connected  with  the 
negotiations  that  had  been  thus  abruptly  terminated.  Statements  were 
likewise  issued  by  Coimt  Okuma,  the  Premier  of  Japan,  and  there  were 
several  interpellations  in  the  Japanese  Diet,  to  which  Baron  Kato,  the 
Foreign  Secretary,  made  reply.  These  documents  and  speeches  are  our 
main  sources  of  information. 

A  f uU  imderstanding  of  the  purpose  and  the  results  of  this  protracted 
negotiation  and  these  repeated  modifications  of  the  Japanese  demands, 
can  only  be  had  by  examining  them  together,  and  in  connection  with 
the  treaties  which  followed.  They  should  also  be  studied  in  connection 
with  Baron  Kato's  instructions  to  Mr.  Hioki,  dated  December  3,  1914, 
which  we  find  in  The  Far  Eastern  Review  for  June,  1916: 

In  order  to  provide  for  the  readjustment  of  affairs  consequent  on  the 
Japan-German  War  and  for  the  purpose  of  ensuring  a  lasting  peace  in 
the  Far  East  by  strengthening  the  position  of  the  Empire,  the  Imperial 
Government  have  resolved  to  approach  the  Chinese  Government  with 
a  view  to  conclude  treaties  and  agreements  munly  along  the  lines  laid 
down  in  the  first  four  Groups  of  the  appended  proposals.    *    *    * 

Believing  it  absolutely  essential,  for  strengthening  Japan's  portion  in 
Eastern  Asia  as  well  as  for  preservation  of  the  general  interests  of  that 
region,  to  secure  China's  adherence  to  the  foregoing  proposals,  the 
Imperial  Government  are  determined  to  attain  this  end  by  all  means 
within  their  power.  You  are,  therefore,  requested  to  use  your  best  en- 
deavor in  the  conduct  of  the  negotiations,  which  are  hereby  placed  in 
your  hands. 

As  regards  the  proposals  contained  in  the  Fifth  Group,  they  are 
r)reH(»ntai  as  the  wishes  of  the  Imperial  Government.  The  matters 
which  are  dealt  with  under  this  category  are  entirely  different  in  char- 
tU'U'T  from  those  included  in  the  first  four  Groups.  An  adjustment, 
at  this  time,  of  these  matters,  some  of  which  have  been  pending  between 
the  two  countries,  being  nevertheless  highly  desirable  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  friendly  relations  between  Japan  and  China  as  well  as  for 
safeguarding  their  common  interests,  you  are  also  requested  to  exercise 
your  l>e8t  efforts  to  have  our  wishes  carried  out. 

It  is  very  likely  that  in  the  course  of  these  negotiations  the  Chinese 
Government  will  desire  to  find  out  the  attitude  of  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment on  the  question  of  the  disposition  of  the  leased  territory  of  Kiao- 
chow  Bay.     If  the  Chinese  Government  will  accept  our  proposals  as 
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above  stated,  the  Imperial  Goveniment  may,  with  due  regard  to  the 
principle  of  China's  territorial  integrity  and  in  the  interest  of  the  friend- 
ship of  the  two  countries,  well  consider  the  question  with  a  view  to 
restoring  the  said  territory  to  China,  in  the  event  of  Japan's  being  given 
free  hand  in  the  disposition  thereof  as  the  result  of  ^e  coining  peace 
conference  between  Japan  and  Germany.  As,  however,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary in  restoring  the  said  territory  to  China,  to  lay  certain  conditions 
such  as  the  opening  of  the  territory  for  foreign  trade,  establishment  of 
a  Japanese  settlement,  etc.,  you  will  ask  for  further  instructions  when 
you  propose  to  declare  to  the  Chinese  Government  the  willingness  of 
the  Imperial  Government  to  consider  the  question. 

The  original  Japanese  demands  were  arranged  in  five  groups,  covering 
related  subjects.  The  first  group  dealt  with  the  Province  of  Shantimg, 
in  which  is  situated  the  German  fortress  of  Kiaochow,  attacked  and 
reduced  by  Japan  in  the  earlier  months  of  the  European  War.  Its  four 
clauses  read  as  follows,  attention  being  particularly  called  to  the  pre- 
amble: 

Group  One 

The  Governments  of  Japan  and  China  being  desirous  of  msuntaining  the 
peace  of  Elastem  Asia  and  of  further  strengthening  the  friendly 
relations  existing  between  the  two  neighboring  nations,  agree  to 
the  following  articles: 

1.  The  Chinese  Government  agrees  that  when  the  Japanese  Govern- 

ment hereafter  approaches  the  German  Government  for  the 
transfer  of  all  rights  and  privileges  of  whatsoever  nature  en- 
joyed by  Germany  in  the  Province  of  Shantung,  whether  secured 
by  treaty  or  in  any  other  manner,  China  ^all  give  her  full 
assent  thereto. 

2.  The  Chinese  Government  agrees  that  within  the  Province  of  Shantung 

and  along  its  sea  border,  no  territory  or  island  or  land  of  any 
name  or  nature  shall  be  ceded  or  leased  to  any  third  Power. 

3.  The  Chinese  Government  consents  to  Japan  building  a  railway  from 

Chefoo  or  Lungkow  to  join  the  Kiaochow-Tsinanfa  Railway. 

4.  The  Chinese  Government  agrees  that  for  the  sake  of  trade  and  for 

the  residence  of  foreigners  certain  important  places  shall  be 
speedily  opened  in  the  Province  of  Shantung  as  treaty  ports, 
such  necessary  places  to  be  jointly  decided  upon  by  the  two 
governments  by  separate  agreement. 

At  first  the  Chinese  representatives  maintained  in  the  Conference 
that  the  subject  of  the  first  article  related  to  the  post  beUum  settlement, 
and  should  be  left  open  for  discussion  by  all  parties  interested  in  the 
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European  Peace  Conference.  They  also  desiied  an  agreement  that 
Japan  would  ultimately  restore  the  leased  territory  of  Kiaocbow  to 
China,  and  an  agreement  to  indemnify  China  for  the  losses  arisiiig  out 
of  the  Japanese  military  operations  in  and  about  the  leased  territory. 
These  propositions  were  not  accepted.  As  to  Article  3,  a  sli^t  diange 
was  made  to  the  effect  that  China  secured  the  privilege  of  building  the 
railroad  from  Chefoo  or  Limgkow,  provided  she  first  approached  Jap- 
anese capitalists  to  negotiate  a  loan. 

In  the  ''revised"  draft  of  Japan's  demands,  presented  April  26,  1915, 
the  first  group  read  as  follows: 

Article  1.  The  Clunese  Government  engages  to  give  full  assent  to  all 
matters  upon  which  the  Japanese  Government  may  hereafter  agree 
with  the  German  Government,  relating  to  the  disposition  of  all  ri^ts, 
interests  and  concessions,  which  Germany,  by  virtue  of  treaties  or  other- 
wise, possesses  in  relation  to  the  Province  of  Shantung. 

Article  2.  (Changed  into  an  exchange  of  notes.) 

The  Chinese  Government  declares  that  within  the  Province  of  Shan- 
tung and  along  its  coast  no  territory  or  island  will  be  ceded  or  leased 
to  any  Power  under  any  pretext. 

Article  3.  The  Chinese  Government  consents  that  as  regards  the  rsdl- 
way  to  be  built  by  China  herself  from  Chefoo  or  Lungkow  to  connect 
with  the  Kiaochow-Tsinanf u  Railway,  if  Germany  is  willing  to  abandon 
the  privilege  of  financing  the  Chefoo-Weihsien  line,  China  will  approach 
Japanese  capitalists  to  negotiate  for  a  loan. 

Arti(;le  4.  The  Chinese  Government  engages,  in  the  interest  of  trade 
aiul  for  the  residence  of  foreigners,  to  open  by  China  herself  as  soon  as 
poHHible  certain  suitable  places  in  the  Province  of  Shantung  as  com- 
mercial ports. 

(Supplementary  exchange  of  notes.) 

The  places  which  ought  to  be  opened  are  to  be  chosen,  and  the  regu- 
lations are  to  be  drafted,  by  the  Chinese  Government,  but  the  Japanese 
Minister  must  be  consulted  before  making  a  decision. 

These  revised  demands  were  finally  all  accepted  by  China,  and  ac- 
cordingly an  explanatory  note  of  the  Japanese  Minister  dated  May  7, 
declared:  **If  the  Chinese  government  accept  all  the  articles  as  de- 
manded in  the  ultimatum,  the  offer  of  Japan  to  restore  Kiaochow  to 
China  made  April  26,  will  still  hold  good." 

The  second  group  of  demands  related  to  South  Manchuria  and  Eastern 
Inner  Mongolia,  and,  with  the  preamble,  read  as  follows: 
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Group  Two 

The  Chinese  Government  has  always  acknowledged  the  specially  favor- 
able position  enjoyed  by  Japan  in  South  Manchuria  and  Eastern 
Inner  Mongolia,  and  Japan  therefore  demands: 

1.  That  the  term  of  lease  of  Port  Arthur  and  Dalny  and  the  term  of 

lease  of  the  South  Manchuria  and  Antung-Mukden  Railways 
be  extended  to  the  period  of  99  years. 

2.  That  Japanese  subjects  in  South  Manchuria  and  Eastern  Inner 

Mongolia  in  erecting  buildings  for  the  purpose  of  trade  and 
manufacture  or  for  farming  shall  have  the  right  to  lease  or  own 
land  so  required. 

3.  That  Japanese  subjects  shall  be  free  to  reside  and  travel  in  South 

Manchuria  and  Eastern  Inner  Mongolia  and  to  engage  in  busi- 
ness and  in  manufacture  of  any  kind  whatsoever. 

4.  That  Japanese  subjects  be  granted  the  right  of  opening  all  mines 

in  South  Manchuria  and  Eastern  Inner  Mongolia,  such  mining 
places  to  be  jointly  decided  upon  by  the  two  governments. 

5.  That  in  respect  of  the  two  following  subjects  mentioned  herein 

below  the  Japanese  Government's  consent  shall  be  first  obtained 
before  action  shall  be  taken: 

(a)  Whenever  permission  is  granted  to  the  subject  of  a 

third  Power  to  build  a  railway  or  make  a  loan 
with  a  third  Power  for  the  purpose  of  building  a 
railway  in  South  Manchuria  and  Eastern  Inner 
Mongolia. 

(b)  Whenever  a  loan  is  to  be  made  with  a  third  Power 

pledging  the  local  taxes  of  South  Manchuria  and 
Eastern  Inner  Mongolia  as  security. 

6.  That  if  the  Chinese  Government  in  South  Manchuria  or  Eastern 

Inner  Mongolia  employs  advisers  or  instructors  for  political, 
financial,  or  military  purposes  the  Japanese  shall  first  be  con- 
sulted. 

7.  That  the  control  and  administration  of  the  Kirin-Changchun  Railway 

shall  be  handed  over  to  the  Japanese  Government  to  take  effect 
on  the  signing  of  this  agreement,  the  term  to  last  for  99  years. 

As  presented  in  the  "revised"  form,  Group  Two  read  as  follows: 

Article  1.  The  two  contracting  Powers  mutually  agree  that  the  term 
of  lease  of  Port  Arthur  and  Dalny  and  the  terms  of  the  South  Manchuria 
Railway  and  the  Antung-Mukden  Railway,  shall  be  extended  to  99 
years. 

(Supplementary  exchange  of  notes.) 

The  term  of  lease  of  Port  Arthur  and  Dalny  shall  expire  in  the  86th 
year  of  the  Republic,  or  1997.  The  date  for  restoring  the  South  Man- 
churian  Railway  to  China  shall  fall  due  in  the  91st  year  of  the  RepubliCy 
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or  2002.  Article  12  in  the  original  South  Manchurian  Railway  Agree- 
ment that  it  may  be  redeemed  by  China  after  36  years  after  the  traffic 
is  opened  is  hereby  cancelled.  The  term  of  the  Antmig-Mukden  Railway 
shall  expire  in  the  96th  year  of  the  Republic,  or  2007. 

Article  2.  Japanese  subjects  in  South  Manchuria  may  lease  or  pur- 
chase the  necessary  land  for  erecting  suitable  buildings  for  trade  and 
manufacture  or  for  prosecuting  agricultural  enterprises. 

Article  3.  Japanese  subjects  shall  be  free  to  reside  and  travel  in  South 
Manchuria  and  to  engage  in  business  and  manufacture  of  any  kind 
whatsoever. 

Article  3a.  The  Japanese  subjects  referred  to  in  the  preceding  two 
articles,  besides  being  required  to  register  with  the  local  authorities 
pass-ports  which  they  must  procure  under  the  existing  regulations,  shall 
also  submit  to  police  laws  and  ordinances  and  tax  regulations,  which 
are  approved  by  the  Japanese  consul.  Civil  and  criminal  cases  in  which 
the  defendants  are  Japanese  shall  be  tried  and  adjudicated  by  the 
Japanese  consul;  those  in  which  the  defendants  are  Chinese  shall  be 
tried  and  adjudicated  by  Chinese  authorities.  In  either  case  an  officer 
can  be  deputed  to  the  court  to  attend  the  proceedings.  But  mixed  civil 
cases  between  Chinese  and  Japanese  relating  to  land  shall  be  tried  and 
adjudicated  by  delegates  of  both  nations  conjointly  in  accordance  with 
Chinese  law  and  local  usage.  When  the  judicial  system  in  the  said 
region  is  completely  reformed,  all  civil  and  criminal  cases  concerning 
Japanese  subjects  dball  be  tried  entirely  by  Chinese  law  courts. 

Article  4.  (Changed  to  an  exchange  of  notes.) 

The  Chinese  Government  agrees  that  Japanese  subjects  shall  be  per- 
mitted forthwith  to  investigate,  select,  and  then  prospect  for  and  open 
mines  at  the  following  places  in  South  Manchuria,  apart  from  those 
mining  areas  in  which  mines  are  being  prospected  for  or  worked;  until 
the  Mining  Ordinance  is  definitely  settled  methods  at  present  in  force 
shall  be  followed.    [Places  omitted.] 

Article  5.  (Changed  to  an  exchange  of  notes.) 

The  Chinese  Government  declares  that  China  will  hereafter  provide 
funds  for  building  railways  in  South  Manchuria;  if  foreign  capital  is 
required,  the  Chinese  Government  agrees  to  negotiate  for  the  loan  with 
Japanese  capitalists  first. 

Article  5a.  (Changed  to  an  exchange  of  notes.) 

The  Chinese  Government  agrees  that  hereafter,  when  a  foreign  loan 
is  to  be  made  on  the  security  of  the  taxes  of  South  Manchuria  (not  in- 
cluding customs  and  salt  revenue  on  the  security  of  which  loans  have 
already  been  made  by  the  Central  Government),  it  will  negotiate  for 
the  loan  with  Japanese  capitalists  first. 

Article  6.  (Changed  to  an  exchange  of  notes.) 

The  Chinese  Government  declares  that  hereafter  if  foreign  advisers 
or  instructors  on  political,  financial,  military  or  police  matters,  are  to 
be  employed  in  South  Manchuria,  Japanese  will  be  employed  first. 
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Article  7.  The  Chinese  Govemment  agrees  speedily  to  make  a  funda- 
mental revision  of  the  Kirin-Changchun  Railway  Loan  Agreement, 
taking  as  a  standard  the  provisions  in  railway  loan  agreement  made  here- 
tofore between  China  and  foreign  financiers.  If,  in  future,  more  ad- 
vantageous terms  than  those  in  existing  railway  loan  agreements  are 
granted  to  foreign  financiers,  in  connection  with  railway  loans,  the 
above  agreement  shall  again  be  revised  in  accordance  with  Japan's 
wishes. 

Chinese  counter-proposal  to  Article  7. 

All  existing  treaties  between  China  and  Japan  relating  to  Manchuria 
shall,  except  where  otherwise  provided  for  by  this  convention,  remain 
in  force. 

Matters  Relating  to  Eastern  Inner  Mongolia 

1.  The  Chinese  Govemment  agrees  that  hereafter  when  a  foreign 
loan  is  to  be  made  on  the  security  of  the  taxes  of  Eastern  Inner  Mongolia, 
China  must  negotiate  with  the  Japanese  Govemment  first. 

2.  The  Chinese  Govemment  agrees  that  China  will  herself  provide 
funds  for  building  the  railways  in  Eastern  Inner  Mongolia;  if  foreign 
capital  is  required,  she  must  negotiate  with  Japanese  Govemment  first. 

3.  The  Chinese  Govemment  agrees,  in  the  interest  of  trade  and  for 
the  residence  of  foreigners,  to  open  by  China  herself,  as  soon  as  possible, 
certain  suitable  places  in  Eastern  Inner  Mongolia  as  commercial  ports. 
The  places  which  ought  to  be  opened  are  to  be  chosen,  and  the  regula- 
tions are  to  be  drafted,  by  the  Chinese  Government,  but  the  Japanese 
Minister  must  be  consulted  before  making  a  decision. 

4.  In  the  event  of  Japanese  and  Chinese  desiring  jointly  to  undertake 
agricultural  enterprises  and  industries  incidental  thereto,  the  Chinese 
Government  shall  give  its  permission. 

Japan  obtained  all  of  these  demands  substantially  in  the  revised  form; 
and  the  official  Chinese  statement  makes  the  following  comment  thereon: 

Owing  to  the  bitter  experiences  which  China  sustained  in  the  past  in 
connection  with  the  leased  portions  of  her  territory,  it  has  become  her 
settled  policy  not  to  grant  further  leases  or  to  extend  the  term  of  those 
now  in  existence.  Therefore  it  was  a  significant  evidence  of  China's 
desire  to  meet  Japan's  wishes  when  she  agreed  to  this  exceptional  de- 
parture from  her  settled  policy.^ 

^  The  terms  of  the  leases  of  the  Chinese  ports,  prior  to  the  new  treaties,  were  as 
follows: 

Kiaochow 99  years. 

Port  Arthur  and  Dalny  to  Russia 25  years. 

Kuangchonwan 99  years. 

Kowloon  extension 99  years. 

Weihaiwei  so  long  as  Port  Arthur  is  leased  to  Russia. 
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The  Third  Group  of  demands  related  to  the  Hanyehping  Company, 
which  comprises  the  Hanyang  iron  works,  the  Pinghsiang  coal  mines  and 
the  Tayeh  ore  mines.  This  great  industrial  enterprise,  largely  financed 
at  its  start  by  German  capital, — an  indebtedness  subsequently  repaid 
by  the  Chinese  Government, — has  been  continuously  in  financial  diffi- 
culties. In  1902,  a  contract  was  entered  into  between  the  company 
and  the  Japanese  Imperial  Steel  Foundry,  whereby  the  latter  was  to 
be  suppUed  with  iron  ore  from  Tayeh  for  fifteen  years.  Later,  debts 
were  contracted  with  the  Yokohama  Specie  Bank,  and  other  debts  with 
other  Japanese  concerns  in  1912,  and  increased  to  $15,000,000  in  1913, 
when  the  Japanese  secured  the  right  to  appoint  advisers  and  other  offi- 
cials. The  shareholders  have  been  seeking  to  extricate  this  great  con- 
cern from  its  Japanese  control,  by  borrowing  money  elsewhere,  but 
without  success.  The  far  reaching  demands  of  Japan  with  reference  to 
this  company  constituted  Group  Three,  as  follows: 

Group  Three 

The  Governments  of  Japan  and  China,  seeing  that  Japanese  financiers 
and  the  Hanyehping  Company  have  close  relations  with  each  other 
at  present,  and  also  desiring  that  the  common  interests  of  the  two 
nations  shall  be  advanced,  agree  to  the  following  articles: 

(a)  The  two  contracting  Powers  mutually  agree  that  when  the  op- 

portune moment  arrives  the  Hanyehping  Company  shall 
be  made  a  joint  concern  of  the  two  nations  and  they  further 
agree  that  without  the  previous  consent  of  Japan,  China 
shall  not  by  her  own  act  dispose  of  the  rights  and  property 
of  whatsoever  nature  of  the  Hanyehping  Company,  nor 
cause  the  said  company  to  dispose  freely  of  the  same. 

(b)  The  Chinese  Government  agrees  that  all  mines  in  the  neighbor- 

hood of  those  owned  by  the  Hanyehping  Company  shall 
not  be  permitted,  without  the  consent  of  the  said  company, 
to  be  worked  by  other  persons  outside  of  the  said  company, 
and  further  agrees  that  if  it  is  desired  to  carry  out  any 
undertaking  which  it  is  apprehended  may  directly  or  in- 
directly affect  the  intereste  of  the  said  company  the  con- 
sent of  the  said  company  shall  first  be  obtained. 

The  official  statement  of  the  Chinese  Government  says  that  the 
government  could  not  agree  to  the  provisions  of  Group  Three.  It  adds 
that  there  were  six  of  the  twenty-one  original  demands  in  the  same 
category;  that  they  were  not  proper  subjects  for  international  negotia- 
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tion,  "conflicting  as  they  did  with  the  sovereign  rights  of  China,  the 
treaty  rights  of  other  Powers,  and  the  principle  of  equal  opportunity," 
and  it  adds  that  "the  second  article  of  the  Hanyehping  articles  in  the 
original  Third  Group  in  particular  seriously  affected  the  principle  of 
equal  opportunity." 
The  "revised"  Japanese  draft  of  Group  Three,  reads  as  follows: 

The  relations  between  Japan  and  the  Hanyehping  Company  being 
very  intimate,  if  the  interested  party  of  the  said  company  comes  to  an 
agreement  with  the  Japanese  capitalists  for  co5peration,  the  Chinese 
Government  shall  forthwith  give  its  consent  thereto.  The  Chinese 
Government  further  agrees  that,  without  the  consent  of  the  Japanese 
capitalists,  China  will  not  convert  the  company  into  a  state  enterprise, 
nor  confiscate  it,  nor  cause  it  to  borrow  and  use  foreign  capital  other 
than  Japanese. 

The  following  is  the  official  Chinese  statement  upon  the  revised 
Hanyehping  demand: 

As  regards  the  Hanyehping  demand,  the  Chinese  Government  ac- 
cepted the  draft  made  by  the  Japanese  Government,  embodjring  an 
engagement  by  the  Chinese  Government  not  to  convert  the  company 
into  a  state-owned  concern,  nor  to  confiscate  it,  nor  to  force  it  to  borrow 
foreign  capital  other  than  Japanese. 

The  Fourth  Group  contained  a  single  article,  as  follows: 

Group  Four 

The  Japanese  Government  and  the  Chinese  Government  with  the  object 
of  effectively  protecting  the  territorial  integrity  of  China  agree  to 
the  following  special  article: 

The  Chinese  Government  agrees  that  no  island,  port  or  harbor  along 
the  coast  shall  be  ceded  or  leased  to  any  third  Power. 

As  modified  in  the  "revised"  draft,  this  article  reads  as  follows: 

China  to  give  a  pronouncement  by  herself  in  accordance  with  the 
following  principle: 

No  bay,  harbor,  or  island  along  the  coast  of  China  may  be  ceded  or 
leased  to  any  Power. 

Regarding  this  article,  the  official  Chinese  statement  makes  the 
following  comment: 

As  regards  the  single  article  of  the  Fourth  Group,  and  the  preamble 
thereto,  the  Chinese  Government  held  that  they  were  inconsistent  with 
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Chinese  sovereignty.  However,  China,  at  this  ccHiferenoe,  expressed 
her  readiness  to  meet  the  wishes  of  Japan  so  far  as  it  was  possible  with- 
out infringing  her  sovereignty,  and  agreed  to  make  a  v^untary  pro- 
nouncement that  she  would  not  alienate  any  portacm  of  h^  coast  line. 

The  fifth  and  final  Group  contained  the  following  seven  donands, 
later  described  as  '"desires": 

Group  Five 

1.  The  Chinese  Central  Government  shall  employ  influential  Ji^Mmese 

as  advisers  in  political,  financial,  and  military  affairs. 

2.  In  the  interior  of  China  Japanese  shall  have  the  rig^t  to  ownership 

of  land  for  the  building  of  Japanese  hospitals,  churches  and 
schools. 

3.  Since  the  Japanese  Government  and  the  Chinese  Government  have 

had  many  cases  of  dispute  between  the  Japanese  and  Chinese 
pK>Uce  to  settle — cases  which  cause  no  inocHisiderable  misunder- 
standing— it  is  for  this  reason  necessary  that  the  pcdice  depart- 
ments of  important  places  (in  China)  shall  be  jcHntly  adminis- 
tered (by  Japanese  and  Chinese)  or  that  the  (Chinese)  pdice 
department  of  these  places  shall  employ  numerous  Ji^Mmese  for 
the  purpose  of  organizing  and  improving  the  Chinese  Police 
Service. 

4.  China  shall  purchase  from  Japan  a  fixed  ratio  of  the  quantity  of 

munitions  of  war  (say  50  per  cent  or  more),  or  Japan  shall 
establish  in  China  a  jointly  worked  arsenal,  Japanese  tedmical 
experts  to  be  employed  and  Japanese  material  to  be  purchased. 

5.  China  agrees  to  grant  to  Japan  the  right  of  constructing  a  raUway 

connecting  Wuchang  with  Kiukiang  and  Nanchang.  Also  a 
line  between  Hanchang  and  Hangchow,  and  a  Une  between 
Nanchang  and  Chaochow. 

6.  China  agrees  that  in  the  province  of  Fukioa  Japan  shall  have  the 

right  to  work  mines  and  build  railway's  and  to  construct  harbor 
works  (including  dock\'ard)  and  in  case  of  emplo3ring  foreign 
capital  Japan  shall  be  first  consulted. 

7.  China  agrees  that  Japanese  subjects  shall  have  the  rig^t  to  propagate 

religious  doctrines  in  China. 

As  this  Group  Five  of  the  demands  (** desires")  of  Japan  has  caused 
the  chief  discussion  in  regard  to  these  negotiations,  it  is  important  to 
quote  also  the  Chinese  official  statement  on  the  subject: 

As  regards  the  demands  in  the  fifth  group,  they  all  infringe  China's 
sovereignty,  the  treatj-  rights  of  other  Powers  or  the  prind^de  of  equal 
opportunity.    Although  Japan  did  not  indicate  any  dlifferenoe  between 
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this  group  and  the  preceding  four  in  the  list  which  she  presented  to 
China  in  respect  of  their  character,  the  Chinese  Government,  in  view 
of  their  palpably  objectionable  features,  persuaded  itself  that  these 
could  not  have  been  intended  by  Japan  as  anything  other  than  Japan's 
mere  advice  to  China.  Accordingly  China  has  declared  from  the  very 
beginning  that  while  she  entertains  the  most  profound  regard  for  Japan's 
wishes,  ^e  was  unable  to  admit  that  any  of  these  matters  could  be 
made  the  subject  of  an  understanding  with  Japan.  Much  as  she  desired 
to  pay  regard  to  Japan's  wishes,  China  cannot  but  respect  her  own  sov- 
ereign rights  and  the  existing  treaties  with  other  Powers.  In  order  to 
be  rid  of  the  seed  for  future  misunderstanding  and  to  strengthen  the 
basis  of  friendship,  China  was  constrained  to  iterate  the  reasons  for 
refusing  to  negotiate  on  any  of  the  articles  in  the  fifth  group;  yet  in 
view  of  Japan's  wishes  China  has  expressed  her  readiness  to  state  that 
no  foreign  money  was  borrowed  to  construct  harbor  work  in  Fukien 
province.  Thus  it  is  clear  that  China  went  so  far  as  to  seek  a  solution 
for  Japan  of  a  question  that  really  did  not  admit  of  negotiation. 

This  entire  group  was  in  the  end  withdrawn  from  the  negotiations, 
"to  be  discussed  separately  in  the  future."  The  following  is  a  quotation 
from  the  text  of  the  ultimatum  bearing  on  Group  Five: 

As  regards  the  articles  relating  to  the  employment  of  advisers,  the 
establishment  of  schools  and  hospitals,  the  supply  of  arms  and  am- 
munition and  the  establishment  of  arsenals  and  railway  concessions  in 
South  China,  in  the  revised  proposals  they  were  either  proposed  with 
the  proviso  that  the  consent  of  the  Power  concerned  must  be  obtained, 
or  they  are  merely  to  be  recorded  in  the  minutes  in  accordance  with  the 
statements  of  the  Chinese  delegates,  and  thus  they  are  not  in  the  least 
in  conflict  either  with  Chinese  sovereignty  or  her  treaties  with  the 
foreign  Powers;  yet  the  Chinese  Government  in  their  reply  to  the  pro- 
posals, allying  that  these  proposals  are  incompatible  with  their  sovereign 
rights  and  treaties  with  foreign  Powers,  defeat  the  expectations  of  the 
Imperial  Government.  However  in  spite  of  such  attitude  of  the  Chinese 
Government,  the  Imperial  Government,  though  regretting  to  see  that 
there  is  no  room  for  further  negotiations,  yet  warmly  attached  to  the 
preservation  of  the  peace  of  the  Far  East,  is  still  hoping  for  a  satisfactory 
settlement  in  order  to  avoid  the  disturbance  of  the  relations. 

So  in  spite  of  the  circumstances  which  admit  no  patience,  they  will 
reconsider  the  feelings  of  the  government  of  her  neighboring  country 
and,  with  the  exception  of  the  article  relating  to  Fukien  which  is  to  be 
the  subject  of  an  exchange  of  notes,  as  has  already  been  agreed  upon 
by  the  representatives  of  both  nations,  will  undertake  to  detach  the 
Group  V  from  the  present  negotiations  and  discuss  it  separately  in 
the  future. 
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The  same  official  statement  of  the  Japanese  Govenmient  ocmcludes 
as  follows: 

The  Chmese  Govenmient  refused  all  the  proposals  contained  in 
Group  V  of  the  Japanese  amended  project,  except  that  relating  to 
Fukien.  In  this  counterdraft  the  Chinese  Government,  still  further 
in  disregard  of  responsible  statements  made  by  their  representatives 
at  the  conferences,  revived  in  some  cases  articles  which  had  already 
been  withdrawn  and  in  others  made  alterations  in  matters  which  were 
agreed  to.  Moreover,  they  make  demands  to  which  it  is  clearly  im- 
possible for  Japan  to  accede,  such  as  those  for  the  unconditional  sur- 
render of  Kiaochow  and  indemnification  for  losses  incurred  through 
the  Japan-German  War.  Furthermore,  the  Chinese  Government  de- 
clare that  their  counterdraft  formulates  their  final  decision.  Accordingly, 
so  long  as  Japan  refuses  to  accede  to  these  demands  whatever  agreement 
may  have  been  arrived  at  on  other  points  must  ultimately  be  abortive 
and  the  terms  offered  by  China  prove  illusory.  The  Japanese  Govern- 
ment deeply  r^ret  to  perceive  from  the  attitude  of  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment that  it  is  no  longer  any  use  to  continue  the  present  negotiations. 
Nevertheless,  being  desirous,  with  a  view  to  the  maintenance  of  peace 
in  the  Far  E^ast,  to  make  every  effort  to  bring  the  negotiations  to  a 
satisfactory  conclusion  and  thus  to  avoid  complications  in  the  situation, 
the  Japanese  Government,  taking  fully  into  account  the  wishes  of  the 
Chinese  Government,  decided  with  great  forbearance,  to  leave  out  of 
the  present  negotiations  and  reserve  for  future  discussion  all  items 
specified  in  Group  V  of  the  amended  draft,  except  that  relating  to 
Fukien,  about  which  an  agreement  has  been  reached.  The  Japanese 
Government  instructed  their  Minister  at  Peking  on  May  6th  that,  in 
conveying  this  decision  to  the  Chinese  Government,  he  should  earnestly 
advise  them  to  give  due  regard  to  Japan's  sentiment  of  accommodation 
and  conciliation  and  express  after  careful  consideration  their  assent 
without  delay  to  the  Japanese  amended  draft  and  at  the  same  time 
announce  that  the  Japanese  Government  expect  from  the  Chinese 
Government  a  satisfactory  response  to  this  advice  not  later  than  six 
p.  m.  on  9th  May. 

We  conclude  these  extracts  with  the  reply  of  the  Chinese  Government 
to  the  ultimatum  of  the  Japanese  Government,  deUvered  to  the  Japanese 
Minister  by  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  on  May  8,  1915. 

On  the  7th  of  the  month,  at  three  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment received  an  ultimatum  from  the  Japanese  Government  together 
with  an  explanatory  note  of  seven  articles.  The  ultimatum  concluded 
with  the  hope  that  the  Chinese  Government  up  to  6  o'clock  p.  m.,  on 
the  9th  of  May,  will  give  a  satisfactory  reply.    If  no  satisfactory  reply 
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is  received  before  or  at  the  designated  time,  the  Japanese  Government 
will  take  steps  she  may  deem  necessary. 

The  Chinese  Government,  with  a  view  to  preserving  the  peace  of  the 
Far  East,  hereby  accepts,  with  the  exception  of  those  five  articles  of 
Group  V  postponed  for  later  negotiation,  all  the  articles  of  Groups  I,  II, 
III,  and  IV  and  the  exchange  of  notes  in  connection  with  Fukien  Province 
in  Group  V,  as  contained  in  the  revised  proposals  presented  on  the  26th 
of  April  and  in  accordance  with  the  explanatory  note  of  seven  articles 
accompanying  the  ultimatum  of  the  Japanese  Government,  with  the 
hope  that  thereby  all  the  outstanding  questions  are  settled,  so  that  the 
cordial  relationship  between  the  two  countries  may  be  further  consoli- 
dated. The  Japanese  Minister  is  hereby  requested  to  appoint  a  day  to 
call  at  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  to  make  the  literary  improvement 
of  the  text  and  sign  the  agreement  as  soon  as  possible. 

Chinese  writers  state  that  the  demands  contained  in  this  Group, 
together  with  the  second  article  of  the  Hanyehping  (Group  III)  were 
not  communicated  to  the  other  nations,  and  particularly  to  Japan's 
Ally,  Great  Britain,  at  the  time  when  the  latter  were  officially  notified 
that  the  negotiations  were  in  progress.  On  May  22,  Baron  Kato,  in 
reply  to  an  interpellation  in  the  Diet,  stated  that  ''an  outline  of  the 
demands  was  given  to  Great  Britain,  Russia,  France  and  the  United 
States,  but  as  the  Fifth  Group  were  '  desires,'  they  were  not  announced 
to  the  Powers  at  first.  Subsequently  they  were  communicated  to  these 
governments.*' 

Some  definite  knowledge  of  the  character  of  the  original  Japanese 
demands  must  have  reached  the  Department  of  State  of  the  United 
States,  prior  to  the  close  of  the  negotiations  on  May  10.  On  May  11, 
the  following  identic  communication  was  cabled  to  the  Japanese  and 
Chinese  Governments: 

In  view  of  the  circumstances  of  the  negotiations  which  have  taken 
place  and  which  are  now  pending  between  the  Government  of  China 
and  the  Government  of  Japan  and  of  the  agreements  which  have  been 
reached  as  a  result  thereof,  the  Government  of  the  United  States  has 
the  honor  to  notify  the  Government  of  the  Chinese  Republic  that  it 
cannot  recognize  any  agreement  or  undertaking,  which  has  been  en- 
tered into  or  which  may  be  entered  into  between  the  Governments  of 
China  and  Japan  impairing  the  treaty  rights  of  the  United  States  and 
its  citizens  in  China,  the  political  or  territorial  integrity  of  the  Republic 
of  China  or  the  international  policy  relative  to  China  commonly  known 
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as  the  Open  Door  PoBcy.    An  identical  note  has  been  tnusmittod  to 
the  Japanese  GoTemmoit. 

It  is  for  careful  students  of  diplomacy  and  international  law  to  de- 
tennine  wbetfaer  or  not  the  treaties  and  exchanges  of  notes  inTohre  any 
violatioQS  of  the»  treaty  rightg,  the  politial  or  temtcn.1  integntr  of 
China  or  the  Open  Door  Policy.  We  have  indnded  here  aD  the  printed 
documents  which  appear  to  be  neceasaiy  for  sodi  a  study. 

That  the  genial  t^KX-  of  the  original  Japaieae  demands  upon  China, 
in  which  we  include  Group  Five,  involved  a  violation  of  the  Root- 
Takahira  agreem^it  oi  November  30,  190B,  would  appear  to  be  the 
case,  upon  perusal  oi  the  five  stipulations  of  this  memcMrable  ffrrhange  of 
notes:  these  stipulations  were  as  fcAows: 


1.  It  13  the  wish  cl  the  two  governments  to  eneourase  the  free  and 
peaceful  development  of  their  commerce  oa  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

2.  The  policy  oi  both  governments,  uninfluenced  by  any  aggressive 
tendencies,  is  directed  to  the  maint«iance  of  the  existing  siaius  qw  in 
the  region  above  mentioned,  and  to  the  def«ise  of  the  jraiople  of  equal 
opportunity  for  commerce  and  industry  in  China. 

3.  They  are  according^  firmly  resolved  redpfocally  to  respect  the 
territorial  possessicms  bdcn^ng  to  each  other  in  said  region. 

4.  They  are  also  determined  to  i»eserve  the  common  interests  of  aD 
Pow^s  in  China  by  supporting  by  aD  pacific  means  at  their  disposal  the 
independence  and  integrity  of  China  and  the  principle  of  equal  oppc^- 
tunit>'  for  commerce  and  industry  of  all  nations  in  that  EIm|Nre. 

5.  Should  any  event  occur  threatening  the  status  quo  as  above  de- 
scribed or  the  principle  of  equal  opportunity  as  above  defined,  it  remains 
for  the  two  governments  to  communicate  with  each  other  in  order  to 
arrive  at  an  understanding  as  to  what  measures  they  may  consider  it 
useful  to  take. 

In  the  meanwhile  it  may  be  added  that  the  attitude  oi  Js^Mm,  as 
revealed  in  the  extracts  above  printed,  was  imperative  throu^KNit, 
while  that  of  China  revealed  her  realixation  of  the  hdplessness  oi  her 
position.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  China  would  have  consented  to  none  of 
the  Japanese  demands,  had  she  not  felt  poweriess  to  rrfuse  them. 

The  future  of  China  is  dark,  and  the  situaticMi  in  the  Far  Elast  is 
complicated  by  the  imcertainties  which  surround  that  country.  The 
unfortunate  yielding  of  President  Yuan  Shih-Kai  to  the  pressure  upcxi 
him  for  the  conversicm  of  the  RepubUc  into  an  Empire,  led  to  the  rebel- 
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lion  in  Yunnan,  to  the  reported  vetoing  of  the  whole  scheme  for  an 
empire  by  Japan,  Great  Britain,  and  France,  to  the  rescinding  of  all 
steps  taken  to  inaugurate  the  Empire,  and  finally  to  the  demand  that 
the  President  resign.  Thus  at  the  moment  of  this  writing,  a  state  of 
uncertainty  exists  in  China,  the  outcome  of  which  cannot  be  foreseen, 
but  may  culminate  at  any  moment. 

S.  N.  D.  North. 


SOME  QUESTIONS  OF  INTERNATIONAL  LAW  IN  THE 

EUROPEAN  WAR* 


Treatment  of  Enemy  Merchant  Vessels  in  Belugerent  Ports  at 

THE  Outbreak  of  War 

The  outbreak  of  the  European  War  found  hundreds  of  merchant 
vessels  of  belligerent  nationality  in  enemy  ports  or  cm  the  high  seas 
bound  to  or  from  such  ports  in  ignorance  of  the  existence  of  hostilities, 
having  left  their  last  port  of  departure  before  the  outbreak  of  war.  The 
short  period  antedating  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  during  which  hostili- 
ties may  be  said  to  have  been  inuninent,  and  the  suddenness  with  which 
the  war  burst  out  afforded  Uttle  opportunity  to  such  vessels  to  escape, 
and  consequently  large  numbers  were  caught  either  in  en^ny  ports  or 
on  the  high  seas  proceeding  innocently  thereto  or  therefrom. 

The  exact  number  of  British,  French,  and  Russian  merchant  vessds 
which  were  found  in  German  ports  on  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  is  not 
known,  but  it  appears  that  the  number  was  not  inconsiderable.  Ac- 
cording to  a  statement  issued  by  the  British  Navy  League  on  July  3, 
1915,  119  German,  20  Austrian,  and  11  Turkish  ships  were  detained  in 
British  ports  after  the  outbreak  of  war,  while  18  German  and  3  Austrian 
ships  were  detained  in  Efe^jtian  ports.  In  addition,  119  German,  7 
Austrian,  and  5  Turkish  ships  were  seized  while  entering  British  or 
colonial  ports,  or  while  on  the  high  seas,  making  a  total  of  302  enemy 
vessels  which  were  in  the  possession  of  the  British  Government  at  the 
time  the  Navy  League  report  was  published.^    According  to  the  crfd 

^  Continued  from  previous  numbos  of  this  Joitrnal. 

*  The  figures  given  by  the  London  Weekly  Times  were  somewhat  different.  In  its 
issue  of  Sept.  4,  1915,  the  Times  stated  that  225  enemy  ships  had  been  detained  or 
captured  at  sea,  aggregating  a  total  of  about  550,000  tons.  According  to  the  list  pub- 
lished by  officials  of  the  Prize  Court  in  September,  1915,  there  were  97  German  priies 
in  the  custody  of  the  British  Prize  Court.  Owing  to  the  disappearance  of  the  German 
nskvy  and  merehant  marine  from  the  ocean,  few  captures  were  made  by  Great 
except  during  the  early  weeks  of  the  war. 
23S 
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practice,  all  enemy  merchant  vessels  found  in  port  at  the  outbreak  of 
war  or  captured  on  the  high  seas  while  proceeding  to  or  from  such  ports 
whether  ignorant  of  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  or  not,  were  liable  to 
capture  as  ''droits  of  admiralty/'  and  in  practice  such  vessels  were 
usually  condemned  as  good  prize.'  This  liability  to  capture  existed  in 
fact  long  after  the  practice  of  appropriating  enemy  private  property  on 
land  had  generally  been  abandoned,  and  frequently  embargoes  on  vessels 
in  port  were  laid  in  anticipation  of  war,  so  that  in  the  event  of  hostili- 
ties they  might  be  confiscated.^  But,  says  de  Boeck,  the  practice  of 
seizing  without  previous  notice  and  on  the  very  day  of  the  declaration 
of  war  merchant  ships  and  goods  belonging  to  peaceable  citizens  who 
were  carrying  on  their  trade  under  the  faith  of  treaties  was  too  severe.* 
Bluntschli  adds  that  ''modem  juridical  sentiment  revolted  against  the 
particularly  brutal  application  of  the  old  principle  that  a  belligerent 
may  lay  his  heavy  hand  upon  enemy  merchant  ships  and  the  cargoes 
which  they  carry."  •  Accordingly  a  new  practice  known  as  the  indvU  or 
(Ulai  de  faveur  was  introduced,  by  which  enemy  merchant  vessels  in 
ports  at  the  outbreak  of  war  were  allowed  a  certain  period  to  depart 
without  molestation.  This  favor  was  first  accorded  in  practice  during 
the  Crimean  War,  when  the  Porte  granted  to  Russian  vessels  in  Otto- 
man ports  the  privilege  of  departing  within  a  fixed  period.  France  and 
Great  Britain  followed  the  action  of  the  Porte  and  allowed  Russian 
ships  of  commerce  in  their  ports  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  six  weeks  to 
load  their  cargoes  and  depart.  Moreover,  Russian  merchant  ships  which 
had  left  their  port  of  departure  before  the  outbreak  of  war  were  allowed 

*  ''It  was  the  general  usage  of  Europe/'  says  Merlin  in  the  beginning  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  'Hhat  whenever  one  Power  declared  war  against  another  he  seixed 
instantly  all  ships  belonging  to  the  enemy  or  his  subjects,  which  were  found  in  his 
ports."  Cited  by  Pistoye  et  Dunerdy,  Traiti  des  Prises  MarUimes,  T.  I,  p.  122. 
Concerning  the  old  practice  see  also  de  Boeck,  de  la  ProprieU  Privie  Enemie  90U& 
PaviUon  Enemie ^  sec.  234;  Dupuis,  Le  Droit  de  la  Guerre  Maritime  d^aprks  lee  Con- 
fSrences  de  la  Haye  el  de  LondreSy  p.  163;  Scott,  Status  of  Enemy  Merchant  Ships, 
American  Journal  of  International  Law^  Vol.  II,  pp.  2S0-261. 

*  Westlake,  International  LaWy  pt.  II,  p.  42;  and  Moore,  Digeet  of  Intemaiumal  Law, 
Vol.  VII,  sec.  1196. 

*  Op.  cU.,  sec.  234.  For  the  same  view  see  Bonfils,  Droit  Intemaiumal  PiMic,  sec. 
1399. 

« DroU  International  CodiJU,  Trans,  by  Lardy,  Art.  669. 
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to  enter  the  ports  of  Great  Britain  and  France,  discharge  their  cargoes, 
reload,  and  to  depart  without  molestation/  Russia  accorded  a  similar 
dUai  to  British  and  French  ships.^  In  the  war  of  1866  Prussia  allowed  a 
dUai  of  six  weeks  to  Austrian  ships  in  Prussian  ports,  and  to  those 
proceeding  to  Prussian  ports  in  ignorance  of  the  war,  but  it  was  con- 
ditioned on  reciprocity  of  treatment  by  Austria.  At  the  outbreak  of  the 
Franco-German  War  of  1870-71,  France  gave  German  merchant  vessels 
a  period  of  thirty  days  in  which  to  depart,  and  allowed  those  which 
entered  a  French  port  after  the  declaration  of  war  in  ignorance  of  the 
existence  of  hostilities  a  similar  privilege.  The  King  of  Prussia  on 
January  19, 1871,  revoked  the  ordinance  of  July  18, 1870,  which  exempted 
French  merchant  vessels  from  capture,  but  with  the  stipulation  that  it 
was  not  to  take  effect  until  February  10th  following.'  During  the  Russo- 
Turkish  War  of  1877-78  dSlais  were  accorded  by  both  belligerents,  and 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  between  Greece  and  Turkey  in  1897  the  Sultan 
allowed  a  period  of  fifteen  days  during  which  Greek  merchant  vessels 
might  depart  from  Ottoman  ports. 

Upon  the  outbreak  of  the  war  between  Spain  and  the  United  States 
in  1898  the  Spanish  Government  accorded  a  d^iai  of  five  days  to  Ameri- 
can ships  in  Spanish  ports  to  depart,  but  did  not  expressly  prohibit  their 
subsequent  capture  on  the  high  seas,  nor  did  it  provide  for  the  entrance 
and  departure  of  American  ships  which  had  sailed  for  Spanish  ports 
before  the  war.  The  American  Government  granted  a  (Ulai  of  thirty 
da3rs  (from  April  21  to  May  21)  to  Spanish  vessels  in  American  ports. 
The  American  proclamation  further  exempted  Spanish  vessels  which 
prior  to  April  21  (the  date  of  the  beginning  of  actual  hostiUties)  had 
sailed  from  a  foreign  port  bound  for  a  port  in  the  United  States,  and 
allowed  these  to  enter  such  port,  discharge  their  cargoes,  and  depart 
without  molestation.  Under  an  interpretation  by  the  Supreme  Court  this 
liberal  privilege  was  extended  to  cover  the  case  of  a  Spanish  merchant 
vessel  which  had  sailed  from  an  American  port  before  the  beginning  of 
hostilities.^®    During  the  Russo-Japanese  War,  the  Japanese  Govern- 

'  See  the  texts  of  the  French  decree  and  the  British  Order  in  Ck>uncil,  in  Inter- 
national Law  Situations,  1906,  pp.  4S-49. 
>  Ibid.,  Bonfils,  sec.  1399. 
•  Bonfils,  sec.  1399. 
^  The  Buena  Ventitra,  175  U.  S.  388.    The  American  proclamation,  however,  ex- 
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ment  granted  a  dSlai  of  seven  days  to  Russian  vessels  in  Japanese  ports, 
and  accorded  to  Russian  vessels  which  had  sailed  for  a  Japanese  port 
before  the  outbreak  of  the  war  the  right  to  enter,  discharge  their 
cargoes,  and  depart.  But  the  Russian  Government  accorded  a  d^i 
of  only  forty-eight  hours  to  Japanese  vessels  in  Russian  ports, 
and  granted  no  privilege  of  entrance  and  departure  to  Japanese  ves- 
sels which  had  sailed  for  Russian  ports  before  the  beginning  of 
hostilities. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  during  the  more  important  wars  since  1854  in 
which  the  beUigerents  were  maritime  Powers,  enemy  ships  in  belligerent 
ports  had  been  allowed  a  certain  period  to  depart,  and  in  most  of  them, 
enemy  ships  encountered  on  the  high  seas  bound  to  or  from  such  ports 
in  ignorance  of  hostilities  had  been  allowed  to  enter,  discharge  their 
cargoes,  and  depart  freely.  As  to  the  extent  of  the  (Ulai  accorded,  how- 
ever, there  was  no  uniform  practice,  and  in  some  instances,  as  that  of 
Russia  in  1904,  the  period  was  much  restricted.  Moreover,  the  privil^e 
thus  accorded  was  considered  as  an  act  of  grace  and  not  a  right,  and  each 
belligerent  remained  free  to  grant  the  favor  or  withhold  it  at  pleasure 
and,  if  it  was  granted,  to  limit  and  restrict  it  under  such  conditions  as  it 
saw  fit. 

The  desirability  of  a  general,  if  not  an  obUgatory,  rule  governing  the 
practice  was  felt  by  many  pubUcists,  and  at  the  Second  Hague  Confer- 
ence of  1907  the  matter  was  the  subject  of  lengthy  discussion.  Proposed 
rules  were  submitted  to  the  conference  by  the  delegations  of  Russia,  The 
Netherlands,  France,  Sweden,  and  Great  Britain,  and  views  were  ex- 
pressed by  the  delegates  of  various  other  governments.^^  There  was  a 
general  agreement  that  a  reasonable  period  should  be  allowed  vessels 
in  enemy  ports  to  depart  freely  and  that  those  met  on  the  high  seas  una- 
ware of  the  existence  of  war  should  be  allowed  to  enter,  discharge  their 
cargoes,  and  depart,  without  molestation,  but  it  was  not  thought  de- 

pressly  withheld  the  favor  thus  granted,  to  Spanish  ships  having  on  board  enemy 
military  or  naval  officers,  contraband  goods,  dispatches  from  or  to  the  Spanish  Gov- 
ernment, or  coal,  except  such  as  might  be  necessary  for  the  voyage.  Sec  the  cases  of 
the  Panama^  176  U.  S.  535,  and  the  Pedro,  75  U.  S.  354.  Cf.  Benton,  International 
Law  and  Diplomacy  of  the  Spanish  American  War,  pp.  130  flf.  and  166  flf. 

^^  For  an  analysis  of  the  several  proposals  submitted,  see  Higgins,  The  Two  Hague 
Peace  Conferences,  p.  302,  and  International  Law  Situations,  1910,  pp.  68-70. 
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sirable  to  prescribe  a  fixed  rule  as  to  the  duration  of  the  d£lai  to  he  ac- 
corded, for,  as  Wehberg  remarks, ^^  the  speed  with  which  loading  or 
unloading  is  carried  out  differs  greatly  in  various  ports,  and,  besides,  it 
may  be  necessary  for  one  vessel  having  a  larger  voyage  before  it,  to  lay 
in  a  special  store  of  victuals,  thus  requiring  a  longer  period,  while  another 
may  be  able  to  load  and  get  away  in  a  much  shorter  time.  Concerning 
the  question  as  to  whether  the  privil^e  shotdd  be  regarded  as  a  right  or  a 
favor,  there  was  a  difference  of  opinion.  A  majority  of  the  del^ates, 
among  them  those  of  the  United  States,  Germany,  and  Russia,  felt  that 
the  privilege  had  been  so  long  and  generally  observed  that  it  had  acquired 
sufScient  international  force  to  be  treated  as  an  obligation  rather  than 
an  act  of  grace,  but  to  this  view  the  del^ates  of  Argentina,  France, 
Japan,  and  especially  those  of  Great  Britain  were  opposed.  Elach  bellig- 
erent, according  to  their  view,  shotdd  be  left  at  liberty  to  act  as  its  own 
national  interests  might  require.  On  account  of  this  opposition,  the 
final  agreement  of  the  conference  was  a  compromise  which  on  some 
points  represents  reaction  rather  than  progress,  and  secures  to  com- 
merce a  less  favorable  position  than  it  enjoyed  before.  The  results  of  the 
discussion  were  embodied  in  a  separate  convention  (VI)  signed  Octo- 
ber 18,  1907,  the  more  important  articles  of  which  are  the  foUowing: 

Article  1 

When  a  merchant  ship  belonging  to  one  of  the  beUigerent  Powers  is  at  the  ooni- 
mencement  of  hostilities  in  an  enemy  port,  it  is  desirable  that  it  should  be  aUowed  to 
depart  freely,  either  immediately,  or  after  a  reasonable  number  of  da>'s  of  grace,  and 
to  proceed,  after  being  furnished  with  a  pass,  direct  to  its  port  of  destination,  or  any 
other  port  indicated. 

The  same  rule  should  apply  in  the  case  of  a  ship  which  has  left  its  last  port  of  de- 
parture before  the  conunencement  of  the  war  and  entered  a  port  belonging  to  the 
enemy  while  still  ignorant  that  hostilities  had  broken  out. 

Article  2 

A  merchant  ship  unable,  owing  to  circumstances  of  force  m^jewret  to  leave  the 
enemy  port  within  the  period  contemplated  in  the  above  article,  or  which  was  not 
allowed  to  leave,  can  not  be  confiscated. 

The  belligerent  may  only  detain  it,  without  i>a>'ment  of  compensation  but  subject 
to  the  obligation  of  restoring  it  after  the  war,  or  requisition  it  on  payment  of  com- 
pensation. 

^'  Capture  in  War  on  Land  and  Sea,  p.  55. 
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Abticle  3 

Enemy  merchant  ships  which  left  their  last  port  of  departure  before  the  commence^ 
ment  of  war,  and  are  encountered  on  the  high  seas  while  still  ignorant  of  the  out- 
break of  hostilities  can  not  be  confiscated.  They  are  only  liable  to  detention  on  the 
understanding  that  they  shall  be  restored  after  the  war  without  compensation,  or 
to  be  requisitioned,  or  even  destroyed,  on  payment  of  compensation,  but  in  such 
cases  provision  must  be  made  for  the  safety  of  the  persons  on  board  as  well  as  the 
security'  of  the  ship's  papers. 

After  touching  at  a  port  in  their  own  country  or  at  a  neutral  port,  these  ships  are 
subject  to  the  laws  and  customs  of  maritime  war. 

Article  4 

Enemy  cargo  on  board  the  vessels  referred  to  in  Articles  1  and  2  is  likewise  liable 
to  be  detained  and  restored  after  the  termination  of  the  war  without  payment  of 
compensation,  or  to  be  requisitioned  on  payment  of  compensation,  with  or  without 
the  ship. 

llie  same  rule  applies  in  the  case  of  cargo  on  board  the  vessels  referred  to  in  Ar- 
ticle 3. 

Article  6  provides  that  the  convention  shall  not  apply  to  merchant 
ships  whose  construction  shows  that  they  are  intended  for  conversion 
into  war  ships, ^^  and  Article  6  stipulates  that  the  convention  shall  not 

^'  This  article  was  inserted  at  the  instance  of  the  British  delegate.  Lord  Reay.  It 
was  evidently  aimed  at  subsidized  steamers  constructed  according  to  special  designs 
w^hich  make  them  easily  convertible  into  cruisers,  and  in  pursuance  of  an  arrange- 
ment between  the  subsidizing  government  and  the  owner.  The  article  was  opposed 
by  the  German  delegate,  Herr  Kriege,  who  contended  that  there  were  no  steamships 
which  were  not  capable  of  being  converted  into  war  vessels  or  which  could  not  be 
used  for  mine  laying  or  other  subsidiary  naval  operations.  The  proposed  article 
might  therefore  be  so  interpreted  as  to  exclude  from  the  benefit  of  the  dilai  defaveiar 
all  ships  except  sail  boats.  Actea  et  DocumerUa,  p.  1033.  Compare  also  Wehberg, 
Capture  in  War  on  Land  and  Sea  (Trans,  by  Robertson)  p.  59,  who  observes  that 
"every  steamer  of  high  speed  can  also  be  employed  as  an  auxiliary  cruiser,  and  every 
vessel,  at  any  rate,  in  mine-laying.  In  any  case  precisely  the  most  valuable  vessels, 
which  are  often  the  pride  of  the  whole  communities — one  has  only  to  think  of  the 
splendid  four-screw  steamer,  Ltmtonta,  of  the  Cunard  Line — are  thereby  exposed  to 
the  whole  barbarity  of  the  law  of  prize.  Holland  and  Austria  endeavored  in  vain  to 
bring  about  a  compromise  by  which  all  ships  which  had  been  granted  time  to  clear 
might  not  again  be  used  by  their  native  country  for  war  purposes. 

"The  extent,  however,  to  which  views  differ  as  to  whether  a  ship  is  to  be  regarded 
as  an  auxiliary  cruiser  or  not  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  England  then  declared  that  it 
had  only  five  merchant  ships  which  were  intended  beforehand  for  fighting  purposes. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  latest '  Naval  Almanac '  gives  a  total  of  27  such  English  auxil- 
iaries for  the  end  of  1908." 

Compare  also  Hall  (Iqtemational  Law,  5th  ed.,  p.  616),  who  remarks  that  while 
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apply  except  between  the  contracting  powers  and  then  only  if  all  the 
belligererU8  are  parties. 

The  purpose  of  the  convention  as  declared  in  the  preamble  was  to 
''insure  the  security  of  international  commerce  against  the  surprises  of 
war''  and  to  ''protect  as  far  as  possible  operations  undertaken  in  good 
faith  and  in  process  of  being  carried  out  before  the  outbreak  of  hostil- 
ities." 

As  finally  adopted,  the  convention  imposes  no  obligation  upon  bellig- 
erents to  allow  dilais  defaveurj  but  merely  affirms  the  desirability  thereof. 
They  are  therefore  free,  as  before,  to  accord  or  withhold  the  privilege, 
and  if  it  is  denied  there  is  no  legal  ground  for  complaint.  But  under 
ordinary  conditions  a  regard  for  national  interests  is  likely  to  insure  the 
granting  of  it  and  at  the  outbreak  of  the  present  war  it  was  generally 
offered  upon  condition  of  reciprocity. 

The  most  important  change  in  the  old  practice  as  introduced  by  the 
convention  is  the  abolition  of  the  right  of  confiscation  of  both  ships  and 
their  cargoes,  and  the  substitution  of  detention  with  the  obligation  of 
restoration  at  the  close  of  the  war.  But  both  ships  and  cargoes  may  be 
requisitioned  or  destroyed  upon  payment  of  compensation,  provided 
that  in  case  of  destruction  adequate  provision  is  made  for  the  safety  of 
all  persons  on  board.  Furthermore,  the  convention  exempts  from  cap- 
ture during  the  course  of  their  return  voyage  ships  allowed  to  depart, 
and  also  those  having  sailed  from  their  last  port  of  departure  before  the 
outbreak  of  war  and  which  are  encountered  at  sea  while  the  master  is 
still  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  a  state  of  hostiUties — an  immunity  not 
always  allowed  in  the  past.  The  American  delegation  objected  to  the 
form  of  the  latter'  immunity  because  it  was  conditioned  upon  the  ig- 
norance of  hostilities  on  the  part  of  the  master — a  condition  which  was 
declared  to  be  no  part  of  the  existing  practice  and  which  largely  neu- 
traUzed  the  apparent  benefits  of  the  convention.  For  this  and  other 
reasons  which  put  commerce  in  a  less  favorable  situation  than  before,  the 

experts  are  perfectly  able  to  dLstinguish  vessels  built  primarily  for  warlike  use,  it  is 
otherwise  with  many  vessels  intended  primarily  for  commerce.    "  Mail  steamers  of 
large  size  are  fitted  by  their  strength  and  build  to  receive  without  much  special 
adaptation,  one  or  two  guns  of  sufficient  calibre  to  render  the  ships  canying  them^ 
dangerous  cruisers  against  merchantmen/' 
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American  delegation  refused  to  sign  the  convention,  and  recommended 
that  it  be  not  ratified  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States.^* 

Among  the  belligerents  in  the  present  war,  Bulgaria,  Italy,  Montene- 
gro, Serbia,  and  Turkey  have  not  ratified  the  convention  or  any  part 
of  it.  In  accordance  with  Article  6,  therefore,  its  terms  are  not  legally 
binding  on  any  one  of  the  belligerents.  Germany  and  Russia  reserved 
their  ratification  of  Article  3  and  paragraph  2  of  Article  4,  which  sub- 
stitute detention  in  the  place  of  confiscation  in  respect  to  vessels  (and 
their  cargoes)  encountered  on  the  high  seas  in  ignorance  of  hostilities. 
The  reason  assigned  for  their  reservations  was  that  the  above  mentioned 
provisions  established  an  inequality  between  states  by  imposing  burdens 
upon  those  which,  lacking  naval  stations  in  different  parts  of  the  world, 
are  not  always  in  a  position  to  take  into  a  home  port  the  vessels  which 
they  seize  and  which  therefore  they  might  be  under  a  necessity  of  de- 
stroying. In  the  latter  case,  they  would  be  compelled  to  indenmify  the 
owners  of  the  vessels  destroyed. ^^  In  consequence  of  Germany ^s  refusal 
to  ratify  the  two  provisions  mentioned,  German  merchant  vessels  which 
were  encountered  by  British  and  French  cruisers  and  which  had  sailed 
from  their  port  of  departure  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war  and  were  still 
ignorant  of  the  existence  of  hostilities,  are  not  entitled  to  the  benefit  of 
these  provisions  and  have  been  confiscated  instead  of  detained  by  both 
British  and  French  prize  courts  during  the  present  war.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  German  Government  is  under  no  legal  obligation  to  make 
compensation  for  the  British  and  French  vessels  which  were  encountered 
under  similar  circumstances  and  destroyed  by  German  cruisers  on  the 
high  seas.  It  has  turned  out  in  practice,  however,  that  Germany's  loss 
in  consequence  of  her  reservation  of  the  two  provisions  mentioned  has 
greatly  exceeded  the  gain,  for  while  few  British  or  French  vessels  have 
been  encountered  on  the  high  seas  by  German  cruisers  under  the  cir- 
cumstances set  forth  in  Article  3,  a  considerable  number  of  German  ships 
have  been  encountered  by  British  and  French  cruisers,  and  instead  of 
being  detained  have  been  condemned  and  confiscated,  as  stated  above. 

We  may  now  turn  to  a  consideration  of  the  practice  during  the  present 

'SSee  their  report  in  Senate  Document  No.  444,  60th  Congress,  Ist  Session, 
p.  38.    See  also  Dupuis,  op.  ci/.,  p.  169,  for  a  similar  criticism. 
"  Acles  el  Documenls,  Vol.  I,  p.  235;  Vol.  II,  p.  954. 
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war.  It  does  not  appear  that  in  any  case  was  an  embaii^  laid  in  antici- 
pation of  the  war  upon  merchant  vessels  in  p<Mt  prior  to  the  outbreak 
of  the  war.  Neverthdess  Sir  Edward  Grey  in  a  dispatch  of  August  2 
1914,  to  Sir  E.  Goschoi,  British  Ambassador  at  Berlin,  stated  that 
he  had  received  inf (^nation  that  the  authcHities  at  Hamburg  had  de- 
tained certain  British  merchant  vessels  in  port  for  causes  unknown  to 
him,  and  he  requested  that  a  demand  be  made  for  their  immediate 
release.^*  On  the  same  day  the  British  Ambassador  refriied  that  he 
had  been  informed  by  the  German  Secretaiy  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs 
that  orders  had  been  gtv&i  to  allow  British  ships  at  Hambuig  to  proceed 
<m  their  way.  The  Secretary  of  State  added,  however,  that  this  must 
be  oMisidered  as  a  special  favor  to  the  British  Government  as  no  otho* 
for»gn  ships  had  been  allowed  to  leave.  The  reascm  alleged  for  the 
detention  was  that  mines  were  bang  laid  and  "other  precautions'' 
were  being  taken.  ^^  At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  the  German  Govern- 
ment proposed  to  the  Governments  of  Great  Britain,  France,  RusBia, 
and  Belgium  "  that  days  of  grace  be  allowed  to  merchant  vessds  in 
oiemy  ports  to  depart  unmolested.  By  a  decree  of  the  French  Govnn- 
moit  dated  August  4,  1914,  German  merchant  ships  found  in  Froich 
ports  since  August  3  at  6:45  p.  m.,  or  entering  since  that  date  in  igno- 
rance of  hostilities,  were  accorded  a  dHai  of  sevoi  days  in  which  to  de- 
part freely,  and  after  being  furnished  with  a  passport  would  be  allowed 
to  return  to  their  port  of  destination  or  to  such  other  port  as  might  be 
designated  by  the  maritime  authorities  of  the  French  port  in  which 
they  might  be  found.  By  a  decree  of  August  13  a  similar  favor  was 
granted  to  Austrian  and  Hungarian  ships  found  in  French  ports  prior 
to  midnight  of  the  previous  day.  In  consequence,  however,  of  Germany's 
reservation  of  Article  3  and  paragraph  2  of  Article  4  of  the  above  men- 

»•  Bntish  White  Paper,  No.  143. 

>'  Ihid.,  No.  145. 

"  On  the  night  of  August  4,  1914,  the  Bntish  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs 
received  the  following  notice  from  the  German  Ambassador:  "The  Imperial  Govero- 
ment  will  detain  merchant  vessels  fl>'ing  the  British  flag  and  which  are  interned  in 
German  harbors,  but  will  hberate  them  if  the  Imperial  Government  receives  a  counter 
undertaking  from  the  Bntish  Government  within  4S  hours."  A  similar  notioe  wms 
handed  to  M.  Viviani,  President  of  the  Council,  on  August  3  at  the  time  of  the  declara- 
tion of  war  against  France. 
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tioned  Hague  Convention  the  benefits  accorded  by  the  French  decree 
were  not  to  apply  to  German  ships  which  had  left  their  last  port  of  depart- 
ure before  August  3, 1914  at  6:45  p.  m.,  and  which  might  be  encountered 
on  the  high  seas  in  ignorance  of  hostilities.  Nor  was  the  benefit  to 
apply  to  ships  whose  construction,  armament,  or  equipment  indicated 
that  they  were  "susceptible"  of  being  transformed  into  warships  or 
for  the  public  service.  In  case  such  ships  were  carrying  mails,  all  bags 
of  mail  and  parcels  aboard  would  be  expedited  as  rapidly  as  possible 
to  their  destination.^*  On  the  same  day,  namely  August  4,  a  British 
Order  in  Council  was  issued  by  which  it  was  provided  that  in  the  event 
one  of  His  Majesty's  principal  secretaries  of  state  should  be  satisfied 
by  information  reaching  him  not  later  than  midnight  on  August  7  that 
the  treatment  accorded  to  British  merchant  ships  and  their  cargoes 
which  at  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  were  in  the  ports  of  the  enemy  or 
which  subsequently  entered  them,  was  not  less  favorable  than  the 
treatment  accorded  to  enemy  merchant  vessels  by  the  British  Order 
in  CouncD,  German  merchant  vessels  under  6000  tons  in  burden  which 
at  the  date  of  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  were  in  any  British  port,  should 
be  allowed  until  midnight  on  August  14  (a  dUai  of  ten  days)  for  loading 
and  departing.  On  August  5  a  copy  of  this  Order  in  Council  was  com- 
municated to  the  American  Ambassador  in  London,  who  had  taken 
charge  of  German  interests  in  Ekigland,  with  a  request  that  he  inquire 
of  the  German  Government  whether  it  was  prepared  to  accord  reci- 
procity of  treatment  to  British  vessels.  On  August  7  a  conmiunication 
was  received  from  the  American  Embassy  stating  that  the  American 
Minister  at  Stockhokn  had  received  a  telegram  from  the  American 
Ambassador  at  Berlin  inquiring  whether  the  British  Government  had 
issued  a  proclamation  allowing  enemy  ships  to  leave  British  ports 
before  midnight  of  August  14,  sa3ring  that  if  this  was  so,  Germany 
would  issue  corresponding  orders.  It  did  not  appear,  however,  that 
the  telegram  was  a  reply  to  the  message  which  had  been  transmitted  to 
Berlin.  Upon  inquiry  at  the  American  Embassy  shortly  before  mid- 
night on  August  7,  it  was  ascertained  that  no  further  communication 
had  been  received  from  Berlin.    The  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Treas- 

^*  The  text  of  the  French  decree  may  be  found  in  the  Reoue  Ginirale  de  Droit  Inter- 
national  PubliCf  Jan.-June,  1915,  Documents,  pp.  9-10. 
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uiy  and  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Achniralty  were  therefore 
notified  by  Sir  Eklward  Grey  that  Articles  III  to  VIII  of  the  Order  in 
Council  relative  to  the  treatment  proposed  to  be  accorded  to  enemy 
merchant  ships  in  British  ports  at  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  or  subse- 
quoitly  entering  them  would  not  come  into  operation.  Every  effort, 
says  the  Attorney-General  in  his  argument  in  the  case  of  the  CAtfe,  was 
made  between  August  4  and  August  7  to  obtain  satisfactory  assurances 
from  the  German  Government  that  reciprocity  of  treatment  would  be 
accorded,  but  no  information  was  received  and  therefore  the  privilege 
of  departure  could  not  be  accorded  to  German  vessels.  It  is  said  that 
the  British  proposal  was  not  received  in  Berlin  until  the  morning  of 
August  8,  the  day  after  the  expiration  of  the  time  limit  set  by  the  British 
Order  in  Council.^  British  vessels  in  German  ports  and  German 
vessels  in  British  ports  were  consequently  detained.**  But  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  Government  agreed  to  accord  reciprocity  of  treatment  to 
British  vessels,  and  consequently  the  merchant  ships  of  Austria  and 
Hungary  were  allowed  to  depart  freely,  and  the  Austro-Hungarian 
Government  having  ratified  the  Hague  Convention  without  reservation, 
Austrian  and  Hungarian  vessels  met  at  sea  in  ignorance  of  hostilities 
and  bound  for  Elnglish  ports  were  allowed  to  enter,  discharge  their 
cargoes,  and  leave  without  molestation. 

UjKjn  the  outbreak  of  war  between  Japan  and  Germany,  the  Japanese 
Government  granted  a  delai  of  two  weeks  to  German  vessels  in  Japanese 
jKjrts  to  discharge  their  cargoes,  take  on  new  cargoes  of  non-contraband 
goods,  and  to  depart  freely  for  designated  ports.  A  like  favor  was  ac- 
corded to  German  vessels  which  entered  Japanese  ports  in  ignorance 
of  the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  and  to  those  met  by  Japanese  warships  on 
the  high  seas  bound  for  Japanese  ports  in  ignorance  of  hostilities.  These 
favors,  however,  were  all  conditioned  upon  reciprocity  of  treatment 
by  Germany.  By  a  proclamation  of  the  Governor-General  of  Canada, 
dated  August  5,  1914,  a  delai  of  nine  days  was  accorded  enemy  ships 
in  Canadian  ports  and  the  privilege  of  entering,  discharging  cargoes 

**  Huberich,  The  Prize  Code  of  the  German  Empire  as  in  Force  July  1,  1916, 
p.  XXI. 

^'  Belgium  accorded  three  days  of  grace  to  German  ships  in  Belgian  ports  at  the 
outbreak  of  war,  and  presumably  Germany  accorded  reciprocity  of  treatment., 
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and  of  departing  freely  was  allowed  enemy  ships  which  had  cleared  from 
their  last  port  of  departure  before  the  declaration  of  war  and  entered  a 
Canadian  port  in  ignorance  of  hostilities.  But  the  favor  was  conditioned 
upon  the  receipt  by  the  Governor  General  of  information  that  notice 
had  reached  his  Majesty's  Government  by  midnight  of  August  7  that 
it  was  the  intention  of  the  enemy  government  to  accord  reciprocity  of 
treatment  to  British  vessels  and  their  cargoes.  ^^  The  Governor  General 
received  a  dispatch  from  the  British  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies 
on  August  19  stating  that  no  information  had  been  received  from  the 
German  Government  by  midnight  of  August  7  of  its  intention  to  accord 
reciprocity  of  treatment  to  British  vessels.  Accordingly,  German  ves- 
sels in  Canadian  ports  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  were  detained,  and 
those  encountered  on  the  sea  bound  to  or  from  Canadian  ports  in  ig- 
norance of  hostilities  were  captured  and  condemned  as  good  prize. 

The  Turkish  Government  not  having  ratified  the  convention,  its 
benefits  were  not  accorded  to  Ottoman  ships  in  British  ports.  ^' 

The  first  case  involving  the  status  of  merchant  vessels  in  enemy  ports 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  was  that  of  the  Chilit  a  German  barque 
seized  at  Cardiff  on  August  5,  a  state  of  war  having  been  declared  to 
exist  between  Great  Britain  and  Germany  as  from  11  p.  m.  on  August  4. 
The  case  was  heard  by  Sir  Samuel  Evans,  president  of  the  probate, 
divorce  and  admiralty  division  of  the  English  High  Court.    As  it  was  the 

**  The  privilege,  however,  was  not  accorded  to  cable  ships,  or  seargoing  ships  de- 
signed to  carry  oil  fuel,  to  ships  whose  tonnage  exceeded  5000  tons  burden  or  whose 
speed  was  fourteen  knots  or  over.  Enemy  merchant  ships  allowed  to  depart  were  to 
be  provided  with  a  pass  indicating  the  port  to  which  they  were  to  proceed  and  the 
route  they  were  to  follow.  Officers  and  members  of  the  crew,  if  of  enemy  national- 
ity, were  required  to  give  an  undertaking  in  writing  that  they  would  not  after  the 
conclusion  of  the  voyage  for  which  the  pass  was  issued  engage  during  the  oontinua- 
ance  of  hostilities  in  any  service  connected  with  the  operation  of  war.  See  "Copies 
of  Proclamations,  Orders  in  Council,  and  Dociunents  Relating  to  the  European  War, 
compiled  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Canada,  1915,"  pp.  20-24,  for  the  text  of  the 
above  mentioned  Order  in  Council.  By  a  Canadian  Order  in  Council  of  August  14, 
1914,  similar  privileges  were  accorded  to  Austrian  and  Hungarian  ships  provided 
information  were  received  not  later  than  midnight  of  the  following  day,  of  the  prom- 
ise of  reciprocity  of  treatment  (ibid.f  p.  45).  Satisfactory  information  was  received, 
and  the  privileges  of  the  order  in  Council  were  extended  to  Austrian  and  Hunga- 
rian ships  (ibid.f  p.  57). 

*'  Proclamation  of  August  5,  1914.  See  text  in  copies  of  Proclamations,  Orders  in 
Council  and  Documents,  issued  by  the  Canadian  Government,  p.  147. 
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first  case  to  be  tried  in  a  British  prize  court  in  sixty  years  ^*  the  proceed- 
ings attracted  much  interest  on  the  part  of  the  bar  and  the  geneial 
public.^^  Sir  John  Simon,  the  Attorney  General,  tock  occasion  to  give  a 
r^ncffir  of  the  histor>*  of  the  prize  court  and  to  call  attention  to  the 
diangied  conditions  under  which  the  prize  jurisdiction  was  exeicised 
to-day.*   Tien  turning  to  the  facts  in  the  case  of  the  CAdr,  he  asked  that 

**  The  last  priie  court  had  been  held  by  Dr.  Luahmgton  during  the  Ounean  War. 

"*  '*  A  simple  ceremony/'  says  the  London  Times,  ''characteriaed  the  opening  of  the 
proceedings.  At  1 1  o^dotk  the  judge  entered  the  court-,  preceded  by  the  manhal  of 
the  admirahy  bearing  the  ancient  and  beautiful  silver  oar  which  was  placed  iqion 
rests  before  the  judge's  desk." 

*  The  long  interval  of  time  which  had  dapsed  since  a  priae  court  had  sat  Dcceasarily 
involved,  he  said,  great  dianges.  There  were  obviously  very  gresat  changes  in  the 
eonditioDS  which  would  have  to  be  considered,  and  in  the  difficulties  which  would 
have  to  be  solved  by  His  Lofdship.  The  almost  universal  substitution  of  other  means 
of  motion  on  the  sea  for  the  use  of  sails  was  a  very  small  part  of  the  whole  of  the 
changed  conditions.  When  Dr.  Lushington  sat  during  the  time  of  the  Oimean  War, 
and  still  more  when  Lotd  Stowell  sat  during  the  Napoleonic  Wars,  it  could  not  have 
been  contemplated  that  a  time  would  come  when  it  would  be  possible  to  conunnnicate 
with  a  diip  on  the  hi^  seas  by  means  of  the  marveOous  developinent  of  science  which 
was  now  regarded  almost  as  a  matter  of  coune.  Another  change  was  that  the  office 
of  King's  Advocate  had  disappeared. 

He  understood  that  it  was  essential  in  a  prise  case  that  the  claim  for  the  ooBdenma- 
tionof  aprixediouldbeadaimthatitfihouklbeoQodemiMdiotheCRvwn.  It  seemed 
to  be  pc^mlariy  sui^xised  that  when  a  prise  had  been  capCorKi  the  prise,  if  con- 
demned, belonged  to  the  captors.  He  did  not  think  thai  that  was  an  accurate  way  of 
stating  what  took  place.  It  was  true  that  under  the  old  practice  the  captors  appiBed 
for  a  coDdemnation  of  the  ship,  but  if  a  decree  of  condemnation  was  made  it  decreed 
a  good  and  lawful  prize  to  the  Crom-n,  and  it  was  by  a  f^ihsequent  an  of  the  Royal 
judement  and  discretion  that  the  proceeds  of  the  priae  might  be  difttrihut'cd  among 
those  immediat^'ly  responsible  for  its  capture.  It  had  ahrsady  been  annoonned  that 
ill  tbf  jvresent  war  some  modification  of  that  principle  was  intvoded  to  be  intnKhioed. 
Under  modem  conditions  it  would  be  wrong  that  only  those  particular  memberB  of 
ibfr  tufsh  forces  who  toc^  part  in  the  capture  of  an  finezoy  ship  fiiauld  be  ibe  pemoos  to 
be  considered,  if  the  Crown  in  its  judgment  thoiufiht  right  to  discrihut<»  the  proceeds 
of  the  pnixe.  Son^  of  the  most  important  and  gallani  sfrrioes  in  the  navy  were  pep- 
formed  by  men  who  never  in  any  dmumfnances  could  have  anything  to  do  with  the 
capture  uf  prizes.  The  submarine  sprvice  on  the  one  hand,  and  those  serving  uptm  a 
drpadnoucdbt .  on  the  other,  would  in  the  otrdinarc  course  have  no  part  in  the  taking  of 
pnLn*^.  Tbe  ruie  formeriy  prevailing  would,  thewtfarr..  he  modified,  hut  the  principle, 
that  if  a  prize  were  taken  and  condemned  it  would  he  oondcmnod  to  the  Grown,  was 
the  t»ld  principle  which  would  be  carried  out  during  the  prescait  war. 

It  wa^  ocirreCi  tio  say  that  an  Fjiplish  judge  who  admini<Q<ved  the  law  in  a  Brinaflh 
Priae  Court  administ^Rsd  **the  course  of  admirahy  and  the  law  of  naaons.^*    Tliax 
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an  order  be  issued  for  its  detention  since  the  owners  were  not  entitled  to 
the  benefit  of  the  dUai  de  favew  provided  for  in  Convention  VI  of  the 
Second  Hague  Conference,  his  Majesty's  Government  not  having  re- 
ceived within  the  prescribed  period  information  from  the  German 
Government  of  Germany's  intention  to  accord  reciprocity  of  treatment. 
In  reply  to  a  question  raised  by  the  court  as  to  whether  it  was  bound  by 
the  Hague  Convention  in  view  of  the  fact  that  not  all  the  belligerents 
had  ratified  it  as  required  by  Article  6,  the  Attorney  General  replied  that 
in  his  opinion  the  court  was  bound  by  its  terms  since  it  was  an  inter- 
national contract,  and  stood  in  the  same  position  as  the  Declaration  of 
Paris.  The  court  also  asked  the  Attorney  General  what  was  the  mean- 
ing of  Article  2.  He  replied  that  he  understood  it  to  mean  that  at  the 
end  of  the  war  a  merchant  vessel  detained  in  accordance  with  the  terms 
of  the  article  would  be  restored  without  compensation.  He  did  not 
understand  that  in  the  meantime  title  to  the  property  would  pass  to  the 
Crown  and  then  back  to  the  owners  upon  the  return  of  peace.  Con- 
sequently, if  the  ship  were  lost  during  the  period  of  detention,  the  govern- 
ment would  not  be  liable  for  compensation. 

was  the  old  form  of  commission  to  the  court.  Looking  back  at  the  early  reports  these 
words  were  to  be  found,  and  there  could  be  no  question  that  the  jurisdiction,  which 
His  Lordship  was  exercising,  was  essentially  the  same,  both  with  regard  to  its  nature 
and  its  ambit,  as  was  exercised  by  the  famous  predecessors  of  His  Lordship  who  had 
sat  in  a  Prize  Court. 

The  second  branch  of  this  law  which  would  be  applied  in  this  court  was  what  had 
been  called  "the  common  law  of  nations.''  This  depended  on  the  teaching  and 
learning  of  the  civilians  and  other  great  authorities,  and  on  special  treaties  or  inter- 
national arrangements  entered  into  by  the  Great  Powers  of  the  world. 

One  of  the  most  famous  of  such  international  agreements  was  that  contained  in 
the  Declaration  of  Paris,  1856,  which  was  entered  into  immediately  after  the  Crimean 
War.  He  believed  that  the  British  Prize  Court  had  never  had  to  apply  the  Declara- 
tion of  Paris  in  a  prize  case,  but  pursuant  to  that  arrangement  a  neutral  flag  would 
be  a  protection  for  enemy  cargo  so  long  as  that  cargo  was  otherwise  not  open  to 
challenge  on  the  ground  of  a  breach  of  the  law  as  to  contraband  or  the  law  of  block- 
ade. He  was  reminded  by  his  learned  friend,  Dr.  Holland,  that  although  the  Dedarar 
tion  of  Paris  was  entered  into  after  the  Crimean  War,  by  consent,  this  country  acted 
on  its  principles  during  the  war.  Since  that  time  the  most  important  additions  to  the 
law  of  nations  were  those  which  arose  from  a  series  of  conventions  entered  into  by  the 
Second  Peace  Conference  at  The  Hague  in  1907,  by  which  the  civilized  woM  made 
efforts  to  modify  the  code  appUcable  in  war  time.  He  apprehended  that  these  con- 
ventions, in  so  far  as  they  had  been  agreed  to  by  the  contracting  parties,  would  be 
regarded  by  His  Lordship  as  grafted  upon  the  law  of  nations. 
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The  court  in  its  judgment  expressed  regret  that  circumstances  had 
made  it  necessary  that  a  prize  court  should  sit  within  the  British  reabn 
after  the  happy  lapse  of  sixty  years.  Adverting  to  the  suggestion  of  the 
Attorney  General  that  Article  2  might  be  dependent  upon  Article  1, 
and  therefore  would  have  no  application,  since  no  days  of  grace  had  been 
agreed  upon,  the  court  remarked  that  it  might  be  well  founded,  but  a 
decision  on  that  point  was  at  present  not  essential,  though  it  might  be 
necessary  later  in  determining  what  were  the  full  rights  of  the  Crown. 
Likewise,  the  question  as  to  whether  an  enem^-  ship  owner  had  a  right 
to  appear  did  not  have  to  be  decided,  and  since  the  affidavit  did  not 
specify  who  the  owners  were  and  being  therefore  insufficient,  the  court 
struck  out  the  appearance  entered  for  the  ship  owners.  The  judgment 
of  the  court  was  that  the  ship  had  been  lawfully  seized  as  a  droit  of 
admiralty,  and  should  be  detained  until  a  further  order  was  issued  by 
the  court.^  In  numerous  similar  cases  involving  the  status  of  enemy 
vessels  in  English  ports  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  the  Prize  Court 
issued  decrees  of  detention  instead  of  condemnation.^ 

The  case  of  the  Marie  Glaesery  decided  September  11,  1914,**  involved 
the  application  of  Article  3  of  the  Hague  Convention,  which  exempts 
from  confiscation  enemy  merchant  vessels  which  left  their  last  port  of 
departure  before  the  outbreak  of  war  and  were  encountered  on  the  high 

^  See  the  full  report  of  the  ca«»e  in  Trehern,  British  and  Colonial  Prize  Cases  de- 
cidefi  during  the  Present  War,  Part  I,  pp.  1-12.  The  order  of  detention  issued  in  this 
anci  like  cases  did  not  of  course  definitely  determine  the  rights  of  the  Crown.  These 
rights  could  only  be  finally  determined  when  it  was  known  what  treatment  was  being 
accorded  by  Germany  to  British  ships  in  German  harbors.  Orders  of  det-ention  might 
therefore  be  subsequently  superseded  by  onlers  of  condemnation.  The  Law  \fagazine 
and  Review  of  November,  1914,  p.  76,  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  decrees  of  de- 
tention were  unknown  to  prize  procedure,  and  the  editor  suggested  that  it  would 
have  been  better  if,  instead  of  making  such  orders  the  cases  had  been  simply  ad- 
journed, since  there  might  be  some  question  as  to  whether  a  decree  of  detention  once 
mn.(\Q  could  be  superseded  by  a  decree  of  condenmation  in  the  future. 

^  Thus  at  its  sitting  on  Sept.  11,  1914,  orders  of  detention  were  made  by  the  court 
in  the  cases  of  16  vessels  which,  like  the  Chili,  were  in  British  ports  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  war.  These  cases  are  reported  in  Trehem's  collection  cited  above,  part«  I-IV. 
Tho  judgments  but  not  the  briefs  of  counsel  in  some  of  the  more  important  of  these  and 
other  cases  to  be  discussed  in  this  article  may  be  found  in  the  American  Journal  of 
International  Law  for  April,  1915  (pp.  52^535)  and  July,  1915  (pp.  739-759). 

^Trehern,  Pt.  I,  pp.  38  ff. 
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seas  while  still  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  hostilities.  This  was  a  Ger- 
man merchant  vessel  which  left  a  British  port  some  hours  before  the 
declaration  of  war  by  Great  Britain  against  Germany  and  was  captured 
at  sea  on  August  5  while  still  ignorant  of  the  outbreak  of  hostiUties.  In 
consequence  of  Germany's  reservation  of  Article  3,  the  owners  of  the 
ship  were  not  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  favor  which  it  allows,  and  the 
ship  was  therefore  condemned  as  good  prize  and  not  merely  ordered  to 
be  detained,  as  was  done  in  the  case  of  the  Chili  which  came  under  Ar- 
ticles 1  and  2  of  the  convention.  The  same  decision  was  reached  in  the 
case  of  the  Perkeo,  a  German  barque  which  sailed  from  New  York  for 
Hamburg  on  July  14  and  was  captured  oflf  Dover  on  August  5  while  the 
master  was  still  ignorant  of  the  outbreak  of  hostilities. 

In  the  case  of  the  Mdwe  ^  the  Prize  Court  was  called  on  to  decide  the 
meaning  of  the  term  "port*'  as  used  in  the  Sixth  Hague  Convention. 
The  M&we  was  a  German  merchant  vessel  which  was  captured  on  Au- 
gust 5,  1914,  at  a  place  in  the  Firth  of  Forth  which  was  not  within  the 
limits  of  a  "port'*  in  the  usual  commercial  sense,  yet  within  the  "port" 
of  Leith  for  customs  purposes.  The  owners  claimed  that  the  vessel 
was  in  a  port  and  not  on  the  high  seas  at  the  time  of  capture,  and  could 
not,  therefore,  be  condemned,  but  could  only  be  detained  in  accordance 
with  the  Hague  Convention.  But  the  court  held  that  the  word  "port" 
as  used  in  Articles  1  and  2  of  the  above  mentioned  convention  had  a 
special  and  restricted  meaning,  namely,  a  place  where  cargoes  are  loaded 
and  imloaded,  and  did  not  comprehend  the  limits  of  a  customs  district. 
In  short,  it  did  not  mean  the  fiscal  port.  Even  assuming  that  the  vessel 
was  captured  in  territorial  waters,  it  did  not  follow  that  it  was  in  port. 
Where  the  Hague  Convention,  said  the  court,  intended  to  deal  with 
territorial  waters,  the  words  les  eaux  territoriales  were  employed  in  con- 
tradistinction to  les  parts  (See,  for  example.  Convention  XII,  Articles  3 
and  4,  and  Convention  XIII,  Articles  2,  3,  9,  10,  etc.).  The  court  also 
pointed  out  that  the  words  "encountered  on  the  high  seas"  in  Article  3 
of  Convention  VI  are  not  an  accurate  rendering  of  the  French  rencontris 
en  mer.  In  fact,  where  it  was  intended  to  refer  to  the  high  seas  the  words 
en  pleine  mer  or  en  havt  mer  were  used.  Having  been  "encountered  at 
sea"  within  the  meaning  of  Article  3  of  the  Convention,  the  ratification 

»  Trehern,  Ft.  1,  p.  (K). 
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of  which  Germany  had  reserved,  the  ship  was  not  entitled  to  the  benefits 
of  the  said  article  and  it  was  therefore  condonned  as  lawful  priae. 

In  this  case  the  prize  court  finally  disposed  of  the  question  ot  the  right 
of  an  enemy  subject  to  appear  before  the  court  as  a  claimant.  This  ques- 
tion had  been  raised  in  the  cases  of  the  Chili  and  the  Marie  CRatstr^  but 
a  decision  on  the  point  was  not  necessary  to  the  judgment  and  on  account 
of  the  insufficiency  of  the  affidavits  and  because  no  ^)ecific  circumstances 
were  shown  which  would  entitle  the  enemy  to  appear,  the  appearance 
was  struck  out.  In  the  present  case,  however,  the  owner  set  up  the  plea 
that  he  was  entitled  imder  the  terms  of  the  Hague  Convention  to  appear 
and  resist  condemnation  of  his  ship.  Without  passing  definitely  on  the 
question  of  whether  the  Hague  Convention  was  legally  binding  on  the 
court,  since  that  was  not  necessary  to  the  judgment,  Sir  Samuel  Evans 
announced  that  in  pursuance  of  the  inherent  power  of  the  court  to  regu- 
late and  prescribe  its  own  rules  of  practice,  except  where  fettered  by 
enactment,  he  would  direct  that  whenever  an  alien  enemy  claimed  a 
privilege  or  immunity  imder  any  of  the  Hague  Conventions  of  1907, 
he  would  be  allowed  to  appear  as  a  claimant  and  argue  his  case  before 
the  court,  provided  his  claims  were  sufficiently  stated  in  the  affidavit 
which  the  Prize  Court  Rules  of  1914  required.'^ 

In  the  case  (A  the  Bdgia*^  decided  by  the  British  Prize  Court  oa 
Jime  14,  1915,  a  somewhat  amilar  question  as  that  nused  in  the  M'dwe 
was  presented  to  the  court.  The  Belgia  was  a  German  steamer  which  on 
August  3,  while  bound  from  New  York  to  Hamburg,  having  heard  by 
wireless  that  war  had  broken  out  between  France  and  Germany,  deviated 
to  the  Bristol  Channel,  ostensibly  to  get  coal,  but  in  fact  to  escape  possi- 
ble capture  by  French  warships  in  the  EInglish  Channel.  War  between 
Great  Britain  and  Germany  being  inmiinent,  the  port  authorities  refused 
admission  to  the  vessel,  and  directed  her  to  an  anchorage  farther  out 
in  the  channel.  Next  morning,  August  5,  a  state  of  war  having  super- 
vened between  Great  Britain  and  Germany  since  eleven  o'clock  on  the 
pre\ious  evening,  the  vessel  was  seized  and  taken  into  Newport.    The 

'^  Trehem*s  Prize  Cases,  Pt.  I,  p.  73.  The  question  of  the  ri^t  of  enemy  subjects 
to  sue  and  the  practice  followed  during  the  present  war  will  be  more  fully  discuased  in 
another  paper. 

"  Ibid..  Pt.  Ill,  p.  303. 
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owners  claimed  that  the  vessel  was  seized  either  within  the  limits  of  the 
port  of  Newport  or  while  entering  the  port,  and  could  not,  therefore, 
under  the  terms  of  Articles  1  and  2  of  the  Sixth  Hague  Convention,  be 
condemned.  The  word  "port"  in  an  international  convention,  they 
argued,  does  not  have  the  same  meaning  that  it  has  in  a  charter  party  or 
other  commercial  document,  and  should  be  given  the  widest  interpreta- 
tion. They  also  pointed  out  that  the  port  authorities  exercised  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  waters  where  the  Belgia  had  been  ordered  by  the  harbor 
master  to  anchor  and  where  it  wa^  subsequently  captured.  Even  if  it  be 
assumed  that  she  was  not  actually  "in"  the  port,  she  was  "entering" 
and  therefore  came  within  the  terms  of  Article  1  of  the  Hague  Conven- 
tion. The  court,  however,  held  that  the  capture  took  place  at  sea  at  a 
point  five  miles  from  the  bell  buoy  which  marked  the  mouth  of  the 
River  Usk,  and  three  and  three-fourths  miles  from  the  coast.  Further- 
more, the  court  doubted  whether  the  Belgia  belonged  to  the  class  of 
vessels  which  was  intended  to  be  protected  by  the  convention,  the  pur- 
pose of  which  as  declared  in  the  preamble  is  to  insure  the  security  of 
international  commerce,  and  which  had  no  application  to  the  case  of  a 
vessel  seeking  a  neutral  port  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  capture.  Being 
captured  on  the  high  seas  and  not  in  port,  the  vessel  was  not  entitled  to 
the  benefit  of  Article  3  of  the  convention  because  of  Germany's  reserva- 
tion of  it,  and  was,  therefore,  condemned  and  ordered  to  be  sold. 

In  the  case  of  the  Erymanthos^^  essentially  the  same  question  was 
raised  before  His  Majesty's  commercial  court  at  Malta.  This  vessel 
belonged  to  the  Deutsche  Levante  Line  of  Hamburg.  It  arrived  off 
Malta  on  August  5  in  ignorance  of  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  between 
Great  Britain  and  Germany,  and  on  approaching  the  harbor  was  ordered 
by  a  warning  vessel  stationed  in  the  offing  to  go  to  an  examination 
anchorage  in  St.  Paul's  Bay,  in  pursuance  of  a  proclamation  issued  by 
the  governor  on  August  3,  respecting  the  location  of  ships  in  the  waters 
of  Malta.  While  proceeding  to  the  place  of  anchorage  to  which  it  had 
been  ordered,  it  was  overtaken  by  two  British  destroyers  and  directed  to 
follow  one  of  them  into  St.  Paul's  Bay,  where  it  was  left  in  charge  of  one 
of  them  as  a  prize  of  war. 

The  owners  claimed  that  under  the  terms  of  the  Hague  Convention 

»  Trehem's  Prize  Cases,  Pt.  Ill,  p.  339. 
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relative  to  the  HtatUH  of  enemy  merchant  ships  at  the  outbreak  of  hostii- 
itieH,  the  vesm'!  was  Uable  only  to  detention  and  must  be  restored  at  the 
cloH(»  uf  hostilities.  Was  the  ship  "in"  an  enemy  port  or  ''entering"  an 
enemy  port,  or  was  it  ''encountered"  on  the  high  seas,  in  the  sense  in 
which  those  expressions  are  used  in  Articles  1  and  2  of  the  Hague  Con- 
vention? The  owners  affirmed  that  it  was  entering  an  enemy  port  at  the 
time  it  was  captured,  and  if  it  had  not  actually  entered  it  was  due  to  the 
action  of  the  port  authorities  who  ordered  it  away.  Following  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  prize  court  at  London  in  the  case  of  the  Mowe  referred 
to  above,  the  court  at  Malta  held  that  the  word  "port"  as  used  in  the 
convention  must  be  construed  in  its  usual  limited  popular  or  commercial 
sense  as  a  place  where  ships  are  in  the  habit  of  coming  for  the  purpose 
of  loading  and  unloading,  embarking  or  disembarking,  a  place  from 
which,  if  days  uf  grace  had  been  agreed  upon,  the  steamer  could  be  said 
to  depart  (sortir) .  St.  PauFs  Bay,  where  the  "material  capture  was  in  its 
final  stages"  carried  out,  was  not  a  port  in  that  sense,  but  a  place  of 
anchorage  for  examination  purposes  at  a  distance  of  some  miles  from  the 
real  port  of  Malta.  The  vessel  was  not,  therefore,  in  a  port  at  the  out- 
break of  hostilities,  nor  was  it  entering  the  port  in  ignorance  of  hostilities. 
The  fact  that  it  was  preventeil  by  the  local  authorities  from  entering  did 
not  affect  the  case.  No  govenmient  is  bound  to  allow  an  enemy  ship  to 
enter  one  of  its  ports.  The  pur|H>so  of  the  Hague  Convention  is  011I3'  to 
ext-mpt  from  confisi*ation  shii>s  which  actually  succeed  in  entering  in 
izr.oranee  of  hostilitii^,  or  which  an^  alloweii  to  enter.  If  they  are  not 
rj^mnittt^i  to  enter,  tliov  have  no  lawful  claim  to  immunitv.  This  inter- 
;.r'  tjition  undoubttxily  worki\l  a  haitlship  upon  the  owners  of  German 
^:r:a>clt*^s,  but  the  Gomian  liovomment  had  resen-ed  its  ratificatkxi  of 
.\r:;.-lf  3.  wiiioh  would  have  savoil  the  frvmori/Zav?.  and  it  must  therefore 
lirtLT  ihe  3V>;x>nsibiHtv. 
Tr.r-  o:afi»t*  of  the  Kc^J'i^j^  ^*  dtvivlixi  by  the  Elxchequer  C<xart  of  Canada 

-i.ir  .'•a.si  ri  rttVrr.nc  :o  'he  :**':  ^h*:  :•  «:»:^  The  iis;  tXvtftfsriD  te  oc*  InzDirod  x«ftipj: 
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on  December  15,  1914,  involved  the  status  of  a  German  merchant  ship 
in  a  Canadian  port  at  the  outbreak  of  war  between  Great  Britain  and 
Germany.  The  BeUaSy  while  loading  a  cargo  at  Port  Rimouski  on 
August  5,  1915,  was  seized  as  a  prize  by  the  collector  of  customs.  By  an 
order  of  the  Governor  General  in  Council  of  the  same  date,  corresponding 
substantially  with  the  Imperial  Order  in  Council  of  August  4,  it  was 
provided  that  if  information  was  received  by  His  Majesty's  Government 
not  later  than  midnight  on  August  7  that  the  treatment  of  British  mer- 
chant ships  and  their  cargoes  in  an  enemy  port  was  not  less  favorable 
than  the  treatment  accorded  to  enemy  merchant  ships  under  Article  2  of 
the  order,  enemy  merchant  ships  in  Canadian  ports  at  the  outbreak  of 
hostilities  should  be  allowed  days  of  grace  in  which  to  load  or  unload 
their  cargoes  and  depart.  If  this  information  were  not  received,  enemy 
ships  with  their  cargoes  should  be  liable  to  capture.  The  information  was 
not  in  fact  received,  and,  following  the  decision  of  the  Prize  Court  at 
London  in  the  case  of  the  Chilij  the  court  issued  an  order  for  the  deten- 
tion of  the  Bellas  and  her  cargo  until  further  orders.  The  claim  of  a 
Portuguese  subject  who  alleged  that  the  ship  had  been  transferred  to 
him  while  she  was  on  the  high  seas,  and  before  the  outbreak  of  the 
war,  was  dismissed  on  the  ground  that  it  was  not  a  bona  fide 
transaction,  there  being  no  proper  bill  of  sale  and  no  registration 
under  the  Portuguese  flag  until  a  date  subsequent  to  the  seizure  of 
the  vessel. 

The  cases  of  the  GiUenfels,^^  the  Barenfels,^  the  Marquis  Bacque- 
heniy^  the  Achiay^  the  Pindos,^  and  the  Cancadero^  decided  by  the 
British  Prize  Court  at  Alexandria  in  January,  February,  and  March, 
1915,  involved  the  status  of  enemy  vessels  in  Egyptian  ports  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  war  and  which  refused  to  take  advantage  of  penmssioh 

Courts  Act  of  1894,  the  Exchequer  Court  of  Canada  by  an  Admiralty  warrant  of 
April  10,  1010,  was  authorized  to  exercise  prize  jurisdiction.  By  a  proclamation  of 
the  Governor  General  of  Aug.  22,  1914,  the  British  Prize  Court  Rules  approved  by 
the  King  in  Council  on  Aug.  6,  1915,  were  put  into  operation  in  Canada. 

"  Trehem's  Prize  Cases,  p.  102. 

w  Ibid,  p.  122. 

"  Ibid,  p.  130. 

» Ibid,  Pt.  II,  p.  243. 

w  Ibid,  Pt.  II,  p.  248. 

^  Ibid,  Pt.  Ill,  p.  390. 
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to  leave,  which  permission  in  some  cases  was  accompanied  by  the  offer 
of  a  safe  conduct. 

The  GtUenfels  was  a  German  steamship  which  arrived  at  Port  Said 
on  August  5,  1914,  ignorant  of  the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  and  although 
no  safe  conduct  was  offered  her,  she  was  at  liberty  to  leave  at  any  time 
during  a  period  of  two  months.  On  October  13,  she  was  boarded  by  an 
officer  of  the  Egyptian  army,  and  escorted  out  to  sea,  when  she  was 
seized  as  a  prize  by  a  British  cnuser  at  a  place  some  three  or  four  miles 
out  of  the  port,  and  taken  to  Alexandria.  The  procurator  asked  the 
court  to  condemn  the  ship  on  the  ground  that  the  court  could  not  go 
behind  the  seizure  by  the  British  cruiser;  it  was,  he  maintained,  a  case 
of  an  enemy  ship  cognizant  of  the  existence  of  war,  encountered  and 
captured  on  the  high  seas,  and  in  consequence  of  Germany's  reservation 
of  Article  3  of  the  Hague  Convention,  she  was  liable  to  condemnation 
and  not  mere  detention.  But  the  court  rejected  this  construction.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  ship  had  been  forced  by  the  British  authorities 
to  leave,  the  court  was  justified  in  looking  behind  the  actual  circum- 
stances of  the  seizure  by  the  British  man-of-war  on  the  high  seas,  and 
in  inquiring  into  the  events  which  led  up  to  the  capture.  In  its  opinion 
the  court  said: 

There  is  no  question  here  of  the  infraction  of  the  sovereignty  of  a 
neutral  Power.  We  must  treat  the  case  as  if  it  were  that  of  a  German 
ship  anchored  in  Liverpool  or  Cardiff  at  the  outbreak  of  the  hostilities, 
boarded  there  by  officers  of  the  Crown,  taken  by  them  beyond  the 
territorial  limits  of  Great  Britain,  and  there  handed  over  by  arrange- 
ment to  a  British  man-of-war.  To  state  the  case  in  these  terms  is  to 
indicate  its  hollowness.  What  court,  with  any  self-respect,  would  de- 
cline to  go  behind  the  so-called  capture  on  the  high  seas?  I  want  no 
authority  to  justify  me  in  brushing  aside  such  sophistries,  though 
authority  on  the  subject  is  not  lacking.  The  case  of  Tioee  Gebroeders 
(No.  1)  (1800)  3  C.  Rob.  162;  I  Eng.  P.  C.  286)  proves  conclusively 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  a  British  Prize  Court  to  examine  all  the  circum- 
stances that  attend  or  lead  up  to  capture. 

Turning  to  the  contention  of  the  claimants  that  the  ship  should  be 
restored  on  the  ground  that  Port  Said  was  a  neutral  port  whose  neu- 
trality had  been  guaranteed  by  the  Suez  Convention,  the  court  pro- 
ceeded to  examine  at  length  the  history  and  nature  of  this  convention 
and  the  status  of  enemy  ships  which  had  taken  refuge  in  Port  Said.    The 
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conclusion  was  that  it  was  not  the  intention  of  the  convention  to  grant 
an  indefinite  refuge  to  ships  in  the  canal  or  in  the  ports  auxiliary  thereto, 
but  only  to  insure  a  free  and  uninterrupted  passage.  Ships  have  the 
right  to  free  passage,  it  was  said,  but  when  they  abandon  the  intention 
of  going  through,  they  cease  to  have  any  right  under  the  convention. 
The  GvienfeU  was  in  exactly  the  position  that  she  would  have  been  in 
had  she  been  in  the  port  of  Alexandria.  Since  the  outbreak  of  war, 
Egypt  could  not  be  regarded  as  neutral  territory,  and  the  Gutenfds 
having  been  taken  possession  of  by  Egyptian  officials  and  escorted  out 
to  sea  at  the  instigation  of  Great  Britain  and  there  seized  as  prize  by 
a  British  cruiser,  must  be  considered  as  having  been  captured  in  a  bel- 
ligerent port.  As  in  the  case  of  the  Chilis  an  order  was  issued  for  its 
its  detention. 

The  Barenfels,  likewise  a  German  steamer,  arrived  at  Port  Said  on 
August  1,  four  days  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war  and  continued  to 
remain,  using  the  port  as  a  place  of  refuge.  She  was  at  liberty  to  leave 
at  any  time  from  August  14.  to  October  13,  although  no  safe  conduct 
was  offered  her.  She  was  then  boarded  by  Egyptian  officers,  taken 
out  to  sea,  and  on  October  16  was  handed  over  to  a  British  cruiser  and 
taken  to  Alexandria  for  adjudication.  Except  for  the  fact  that  the 
Barenfels  was  already  in  Port  Said  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war — a  cir- 
cumstance which  for  the  purpose  of  the  judgment  was  immaterial — 
her  case  was  not  distinguishable  from  that  of  the  Gvienfds.  The  pro- 
curator asked  for  an  order  of  confiscation.  Counsel  for  the  owners, 
on  the  other  hand,  asked  for  an  order  of  detention  and  restoration  at 
the  close  of  the  war  in  pursuance  of  the  provisions  of  the  Hague  Con- 
vention. The  presiding  judge  and  his  associate,  who  dissented,  both 
considered  at  length  in  separate  opinions  the  question  as  to  whether 
the  court  was  bound  by  the  Hague  Convention,*^  and  they  were  in 
agreement  that  it  was  so  bound,  but  they  disagreed  as  to  the  form  which 
the  order  should  take.  The  dissenting  judge  thought  that  an  order  of 
provisional  detention  as  in  the  case  of  the  Chili  should  be  issued,  subject 

*^  It  was  argued  on  behalf  of  the  Crown  that  the  Hague  Convention  did  not  apply 
since  it  contained  merely  an  announcement  of  principles  on  which  it  was  thought 
desirable  to  act,  and  could  have  no  binding  effect  until  applied  by  the  laws  of  the 
country. 
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to  the  right  of  the  Crown  to  apply  for  an  order  of  confiscation  in  case 
it  should  later  appear  that  Germany  was  not  according  reciprocity  of 
treatmoit  to  Bridsh  vesseb.^^  The  presiding  judge,  on  the  other  hand, 
thought  a  definitive  order  of  detrition  with  a  declaration  that  the  ship 
must  be  restored  at  the  conclusion  of  hostilities  should  be  issued.  He 
thought  final  judgment  should  not  be  suspended  ''to  see  how  Germany 
will  act/'  It  was  quite  true,  he  said,  that  in  the  last  resort  the  rules  of 
international  law  depend  on  reciprocity,  and  if  it  should  later  appear 
that  Germany  '*had  flagrantly  broken  the  bargain  respecting  the  treat- 
ment of  British  ships,  I  conceive  that  we  would  be  justified  in  moulding 
our  practice  according  to  her  example.  But  the  mere  suspicion  that 
she  will  break  her  word  ought  not  to  afiFect  our  judgment  now.  .  .  . 
Suspicion  begets  suspicion;  and  if  one  party  does  not  legally  perform  its 
dutiet^  under  an  agreement,  there  is  great  danger  that  the  pact  may  be 
broken  by  the  other  side,  and  a  war  of  reprisals  once  begun,  there  is  no 
netting  a  bourne  to  their  extent." 

The  case  of  the  Marquis  Bacquehem**  is  not  distinguishable  from 
those  of  the  Gutenfels  and  the  Bctrenfela,  except  in  one  curious  particular. 
She  was  an  Austrian  steamer  which,  after  having  been  stopped  at  sea 
by  a  British  cruiser  and  informed  of  the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  was 
permitted  to  continue  her  voyage,  and  thinking  that  it  was  a  neutral 
|K>rt  she  put  into  the  Port  of  Suez,  where  she  was  subsequently  taken  to 
st'H  axut,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Gutenfels  and  other  enemy  ships,  was  handed 
over  by  the  Egyptian  authorities  to  a  British  warship  and  taken  to 

^*  Juvl|ce  Grain  in  his  dissenting  opinion  gave  the  following  reasons  in  support  of 
hiet  view:  *' Although  we  are  sitting  in  this  court  for  the  purpose  of  listening  to  the 
eviileiKV  concerning  certain  facts  and  law,  and  to  arguments  of  such  facts  and  law, 
1  cannot  think  that  we  are  bound  to  shut  our  minds  to  certain  reports  and  charges 
with  n^gani  to  the  breaking  of  treaties  and  conventions  that  are  cognizant  to  the 
whi>U»  world.  And  it  would  be  idle  to  pretend  that  at  the  present  moment  there  are 
iu>t  grave  charges  being  made  against  the  German  nation  of  having  broken  article 
alter  article  of  the  Hague  Conventions.  These  reports  and  charges  may  have  no 
foundation,  but.  nevertheless,  at  the  present  moment  they  have  never  been  adjudi- 
catt^l  u|H>n.  and  one  can  express  no  opinion  as  to  their  truth  or  otherwise.  It  may 
U'  MtUil  that  IxHitause  one  party  to  a  contract  breaks  that  contract  it  does  not  free 
thr  i»th»»r  party.  That  may  be  so  in  ordinary  case  of  law  or  affairs  of  life,  but  in  the 
htwM  of  nations  connooteil  with  warfare,  the  rule  of  reprisals  has  always  been  recog- 

«*  Treheni.  Tt.  I.  pp.  lao  ff. 
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Alexandria  for  adjudication.  The  circumstance  which  distinguished  this 
case  from  the  GtUenfels  and  the  Barenfels  was  the  fact  that  the  Bacqm- 
hem  was  met  at  sea  during  the  course  of  her  voyage  by  a  British  warship, 
infonned  of  the  existence  of  war  between  England  and  Austria,  and 
allowed  to  continue  to  proceed  instead  of  being  captured.  The  British 
warship  had  a  right  to  capture  the  Bdcguehem,  but  did  not  exercise  it, 
apparently  through  misapprehension  or  misunderstanding  of  the  terms 
of  the  Hague  Convention.  Instead  of  making  for  a  neutral  port  and  thus 
escaping,  the  Bacquehem  preferred  to  go  on  to  Suez,  the  port  of  which 
she  entered  with  full  knowledge  of  the  war;  and  she  could  not  therefore 
m  strictness  claim  any  benefit  under  Article  2  of  the  Hague  Convention. 
The  court  took  the  view  that  had  she  received  news  of  the  outbreak  of 
war  from  any  other  source  than  a  British  man-of-war,  it  would  have 
had  no  other  option  than  to  condemn  the  ship,  but  it  seemed  unjust  to 
take  advantage  of  this  incident  and  to  hold  that  she  was  a  vessel  entering 
an  English  port  with  full  knowledge  of  the  war.  The  Hague  Convention 
should  be  interpreted  in  a  liberal  spirit  and  enemy  vessels  given  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt.  "A  prize  court,"  said  Judge  Cator,  '*is  peculiarly 
the  guardian  of  a  nation's  honor,  and  foreign  countries  will  cite  its 
decisions  as  indicating  the  temper  of  its  people.  An  English  prize  court 
should  certainly  interpret  the  rules  of  international  law  in  a  broad  spirit 
rather  than  a  narrow  one.  England  has  accepted  the  principles  of  the 
Hague  Conventions  and  the  whole  aim  of  these  conventions  is  to  ameli- 
orate the  sufferings  and  losses  of  individuals.  It  is  our  duty  to  give 
effect  to  that  intention;  and  as  a  ship  brought  before  a  prize  court  by 
the  Crown  may  in  some  sense  be  compared  to  an  accused  person,  I 
think  the  Marquis  Bacquehem  should  benefit  by  any  doubt  that  may 
exist  in  the  mind  of  the  judge.''  It  was  therefore  ordered  that  the  ship 
be  detained  during  the  war  and  restored  to  her  owners  at  its  conclusion. 

The  Achaia  was  a  German  steamer  in  the  port  of  Alexandria  at  the 
outbreak  of  war  between  Great  Britain  and  Germany.  She  was  offered 
a  safe  conduct  to  a  neutral  port  with  permission  to  leave  at  any  time 
before  August  14.  The  master  declined  to  accept  the  offer,  alleging 
that  the  pass  was  inadequate  and  professing  to  believe  that  Alexandria 
was  a  neutral  port.  After  the  days  of  grace  had  expired,  the  vessel 
was  seized  as  a  good  prize.    The  only  question  involved  in  this  case  was 
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whether  the  ptum  that  had  been  offered  the  vessel  was  adequate.  Ar* 
tieie  2  of  the  Sixth  Hague  Convention  provides  that  enemy  ahxpe  wfaiefa 
are  not  allowed  to  leave  in  pursuance  of  Article  1  cannot  be  confiscated. 
The  intention  seems  clear  that  if  they  are  provided  with  a  pas  and 
allowed  to  leave  they  cannot  be  condemned.  After  an  <»ymCTiiii>ti«i  of 
the  character  of  the  pass  that  had  been  offered  to  the  Aduna,  the  coart 
prrjinrjunced  it  "quite  adequate  for  its  purpose,"  and  the  master  havins 
rJeelsned  to  avail  himself  of  it  and  having  chosen  instead  to  remain 
in  an  Egyptian  pc^rt,  which  could  not  be  considered  a  neutral  port, 
the  VffSSf;!  was  liable  to  confiscation  and  an  order  to  this  effect  was 
isffuf^d. 

Tlie  PindoH  was  a  German  vessel  which  arrived  at  Port  Said  on  Au- 
gust 1,  1914,  and  after  the  outbreak  of  war  between  Great  Britain  and 
Ciermany  she  was  offenfd  a  safe  conduct  to  Beirut,  available  until  sun- 
m^.  on  August  14;  l)Ut  the  master  did  not  accept  it.  On  August  22  a 
m^'.4mi\  Mafe  conduct  was  offered,  but  it,  too,  was  declined.  On  October  15 
the  vf!HW!l  was  Heizc^i  and  brought  to  Alexandria  as  a  prize.  The  case 
WAS  not  diMtingiiishable  from  that  of  the  Achaia,  but  counsel  for  the 
rrwnerH  pleo^liKl,  in  a^ldition  to  the  inadequacy  of  the  pass,  general 
groundM  of  iH\\\\iy,  They  argued  that  the  master  believed  Vott  Said 
mif\\\i\  Ih*  treaU'd  as  a  neutral  port,  that  the  action  of  the  Egyptian 
aiithoritif*H  (!ontribiit(*(l  U)  this  belief,  and  that  under  these  circum- 
nianrrH  it  would  Ih^  in(K|uitable  to  confiscate  the  ship.  Both  judges  in 
thi'ir  ofiinioiiH  mlrnitU'd  that  there  was  great  uncertainty  in  the  minds 
of  fill  parties,  irKrliiding  th(;  government,  as  to  the  actual  status  of  the 
r/ifi/il  (HjrtM.^^  TIh»  naval  officer  of  the  port.  Captain  Trelawny,  stated 
that  1m^  thought  they  wcnj  neutral,  though  he  denied  ever  ha\ing  de- 
cluffd  \\\i*m  to  Im*  ho,  and  no  promise  had  been  made  to  the  master  of 
tlM^  I'irubiH.    Till?  (!ourt  was  of  tlie  opinion  that  no  guarantee  of  immunity 

**'f'lM'  l')Kypiiiin  novfmrnrnt  had  imucd  a  proclamation  on  August  6  granting 
M|KM'iiil  f'orir<<HHiofm  to  oncrny  Hhi|)H  in  canal  ix)rts.  Ships  under  5000  tons  burden 
«v<'M'  ftllowf'd  until  Hiinm^t.  on  AugUHt  11  to  leave.  Nothing  was  said  about  granting 
m%\t'  rofi'liH'tti,  hut  they  wen*,  in  fact,  offered  to  a  number  of  yessels,  good  until  sun- 
ml  on  AuK'iMt  ^^^t  /irnoHK  them  the  Piruioa.  On  the  latter  date  they  were  withdrawn, 
nw\  lh<'  romniundfr  of  iho  |K>rt  waH  instructed  to  detain  all  enemy  ships  remaining 
Ml  in  lit  ImU'V  WW  inHtmctioHH  were  issued  and  safe  conducts  were  again  o£fered 
whi/'li  wi«ri'  livuilublc  until  August  22,  but  the  masters  declined  to  use  them. 
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had  been  given,  and  therefore  the  plea  of  equity  could  not  be  admitted. 
The  ship  was  therefore  condemned. 

The  Concadoro  was  a  registered  Austrian  ship  which  arrived  at  Port 
Said  on  August  18  in  ignorance  of  the  outbreak  of  hostilities.  The  mas- 
ter fearing  that  if  he  put  to  sea  his  ship  would  be  captured  and  thinking 
Port  Said  would  be  considered  a  neutral  port,  he  decided  to  remain 
there.  He  was  offered  a  pass  to  a  neutral  port  but  refused  to  accept  it. 
On  October  22  the  vessel  was  taken  out  to  sea  by  the  Egyptian  author- 
ities. On  the  following  day  a  crew  from  a  British  cruiser  was  put  on 
board  and  the  ship,  after  being  allowed  to  discharge  her  cargo  at  Port 
Sudan,  was  taken  to  Alexandria  for  adjudication.  On  behalf  of  the 
master  and  other  owners  of  the  vessel,  it  was  contended  that  the  pass 
oflfered  was  not  genuine  and  did  not  conform  to  the  requirements  of 
Article  1  of  the  Sixth  Hague  Convention.  It  was  also  urged  that  the 
vessel  was  a  "merchant  ship  which,  owing  to  circumstances  beyond  its 
control  was  unable  to  leave  the  enemy  port  within  the  period  contem- 
plated,*' since  the  master  did  not  have  sufficient  funds  with  which  to  buy 
coal  and  provisions  to  continue  his  voyage.  Finally,  it  was  pleaded  that 
the  master  had  invested  the  savings  of  his  lifetime  in  the  ship,  and  that  as 
he  had  no  desire  to  make  war  on  anyone  it  was  a  great  hardship  that  he 
should  be  deprived  of  his  hard-earned  savmgs.  Regardmg  the  last- 
mentioned  point,  the  court  expressed  sympathy,  but  stated  that  the  case 
had  to  be  decided  upon  questions  of  law  and  not  upon  feelings  of  sym- 
pathy. As  to  the  character  of  the  pass,  the  court  held  that  it  would  have 
been  an  adequate  protection  against  capture  had  the  master  accepted  it. 
Concerning  the  plea  that  the  lack  of  funds  constituted  a  case  of  force 
majeure  within  the  meaning  of  Article  2  of  the  convention,  the  court 
thought  such  an  interpretation  would  be  stretching  the  meaning  of  the 
term  and  could  not  be  admitted,  all  the  more  so  because  the  consignees 
of  the  cargo  had  in  fact  offered  the  master  a  loan  of  £530  with  which 
to  pay  port  and  other  dues.  An  order  for  the  confiscation  of  the  ship 
was  therefore  issued.*^ 

*^  In  this  connection,  a  decision  of  the  Belgian  Prize  Court  at  Antwerp  interpreting 
the  meaning  of  the  term  ''force  majeure"  as  employed  in  Article  2  of  the  Hague  Con- 
vention may  be  cited.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  the  Belgian  Government  gave  three 
days  of  grace  to  a  number  of  German  vessels  that  were  lying  in  the  port  of  Antwerp. 
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In  the  cases  of  the  Oriental  and  the  Germania  the  question  whether 
yachts  seized  in  enemy  ports  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  come  within  the 
terms  of  the  Hague  Convention  No.  VI.  The  Oriental  was  a  yacht  be- 
longing to  a  Hungarian  subject,  and  was  seized  at  Cowes  after  the  out- 
break of  the  war  between  Great  Britain  and  Austria-Hungary.  The 
Austro-Hungarian  Government  having  granted  days  of  grace  to  British 
vessels,  the  Oriental  was  allowed  a  certain  number  of  days  to  leave  ''as 
a  matter  of  fairness  due  to  the  comity  of  nations/'  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  the  immunities  provided  by  the  Hague  Convention  apply  only 
to  merchant  vessels.  For  certain  reasons  the  yacht  was  unable  to  avail 
itself  of  the  privilege  of  departure.  The  prize  court,  therefore,  con- 
demned it  and  ordered  it  to  be  sold. 

The  Germania  was  a  racing  yacht  owned  by  Gustav  Krupp  von  Bohlen, 
a  German  subject,  and  was  seized  as  a  droit  of  admiralty  at  Cowes  on 
August  6,  two  days  after  the  outbreak  of  war  between  Great  Britain  and 
Germany.  Germany,  unlike  Austria-Hungary,  not  having  accorded 
days  of  grace  to  British  ships  to  leave  German  ports,  no  dsys  of  grace 
were  offered  to  the  Germania  in  which  to  leave.  Counsel  for  the  owners 
argued  that  although  not  a  merchant  vessel,  the  Germania,  came  within 
the  spirit  of  the  Hague  Convention.  Yachts  were  not  specifically  men- 
tioned because  it  was  not  imagined  that  private  property  of  this  kind 
in  a  belligerent  port  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  would  be  condemned. 
By  the  comity  of  nations  since  1854  days  of  grace  had  been  granted  to 
merchant  vessels  and  a  fortiori  a  racing  yacht  which  had  come  prac- 
tically as  a  guest  to  the  Cowes  regatta  should  have  been  given  an  op- 
IK)rt  unity  to  leave.    Sir  Samuel  Evans,  however,  refused  to  adopt  this 

Am  no  iwlvantaK<'H  wa«  taken  of  the  Mai  de  faveur,  the  vessels  were  seized.  At  the 
h<MirinK  b<?fore  tlie  prize  court  the  owners,  the  North  German  Lloyd  Company,  set 
up  the  pleji  that  tlie  ves«<»l«  were  not  Hable  to  condemnation  because  "  circumstances 
jH'Vond  their  control"  made  it  impossible  for  them  to  leave.  The  ** force  mojeure" 
n\U%i*i\  (;onHiHt<Hl  in  the  departure  of  the  ship's  officers  and  crews  to  rejoin  the  German 
forccH  coriforrnably  to  th(»  German  order  of  mobilization,  and  the  consequent  inability 
of  the  company  to  procure  fresh  crews  l)efore  the  expiration  of  the  period  of  grace 
hIIowimI.  Hut  tlie  court  declined  to  admit  the  plea  on  the  ground  that  the  "force 
ttutjiun  "  contemplated  by  the  Hague  Convention  did  not  include  inability  to  depart 
bcDiuHi*  of  the  abandonment  of  the  ship  by  its  officers  and  crews  for  the  purpose  of 
jnininK  the  forces  of  the  enemy.  Coleman  Phillipson,  International  Law  and  the 
Gn-iit  War,  p.  70. 
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view  and  he  issued  an  order  of  condemnation.  The  preamble  to  the 
Hague  Convention,  he  said,  showed  that  the  purpose  of  the  Convention, 
was  to  protect  only  ships  engaged  in  commerce,  and  by  its  express 
terms  the  immunities  which  it  provided  applied  only  to  merchant  vessels 
(navires  de  commerce).  Racing  yachts  could  not  be  brought  within  these 
terms  and  the  case  must  be  decided  on  the  basis  of  the  law  and  not  on 
the  basis  of  any  supposed  spirit  of  the  convention.  During  the  course 
of  the  argument  of  the  Solicitor-General  as  to  whether  the  ship  came 
within  the  terms  of  the  Hague  Convention,  Sir  Samuel  Evans  inter- 
rupted him  to  say  that  "assuming  for  the  moment  that  the  vessel  is 
within  the  Hague  Convention,  I  am  not  sure  that  a  serious  question  may 
not  arise  some  day  whether  Germany  can  complain  of  an3rthing  that 
is  done  in  violation  of  the  Hague  Convention.  An  agreement,  whether 
made  between  individuals  or  states,  must  be  observed  by  both  sides,  and 
someone  may  have  to  determine  whether  Germany  has  so  far  adhered 
to  the  Hague  Convention  that  she  can  call  upon  any  other  party  to 
observe  it."  To  this  the  Solicitor  General  replied:  " If  I  am  a  law  oflBcer 
at  the  time  I  shall  most  certainly  contend  that  a  Power,  which  it  would 
be  easy  to  show  has  violated  many  of  its  important  provisions,  cannot 
be  heard  in  this  or  any  other  court  to  contend  that  we  are  bound  by  the 
remaining  provisions." 

The  French  Conseil  des  Prises  followed  essentially  the  same  course  in  a 
number  of  decisions  involving  the  status  of  enemy  merchant  ships  in 
French  harbors  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  or  which  were  encountered  at 
sea,  having  sailed  from  their  last  port  of  departure  before  the  declaration 
of  war  and  being  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  hostilities.  In  the  case 
of  the  German  steamer  PortOj  which  had  left  its  last  port  of  departure 
before  the  beginning  of  the  war  between  France  and  Germany  and  which 
was  encountered  at  sea  {rencontre  en  m£r)  in  ignorance  of  the  existence  of 
hostilities,  and  captured  by  a  French  cruiser,  the  prize  court  at  Bor- 
deaux ^^  in  a  decision  rendered  November  10,  1914,  held  that  in  conse- 
quence of  Germany's  reservation  of  Article  3  and  paragraph  4  of  the 
Sixth  Hague  Convention,  the  owners  of  the  ship  and  the  cargo  *^  were 

**  The  French  Prize  Council  was  composed  of  five  judges  and  a  government  pro- 
curator {commissaire  du  gouvemement) . 

"  ''A  cargo,"  said  the  court,  "being  transported  under  an  enemy  flag  is  presumed 
to  be  an  enemy  cargo  until  the  contrary  is  proven."    The  cargo  was  claimed  by  a 
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not  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  these  provisions.  The  ship  and  cargo  were 
therefore  condemned  as  good  prize  and  adjudged  to  the  commander, 
officers,  and  crew  of  the  capturing  vessel.  The  personal  effects  of 
the  captain  and  crew  were,  however,  ordered  to  be  restored  to  their 
owners. 

In  the  cases  of  the  Barmbekf  captured  August  18,  1914,  the  Frieda 
Mahn,  captured  August  8,  the  Martha  BockhaUj  captured  September  27, 
the  Czar  Nicolai  II,  captured  August  4,  and  the  WaJkwre,  captured 
August  12,  all  German  vessels  which  had  sailed  from  their  last  port  of 
departure  before  the  outbreak  of  war  and  which  were  met  on  the  high 
seas  in  ignorance  of  hostilities,  the  Council  of  Prizes  made  decrees  of 
condemnation.  In  the  case  of  the  Barmbek  and  the  Frieda  Mahn,  the 
cargoes  ha\4ng  been  restored  to  their  English  owners  by  direction  of  the 
Ministry  of  Marine,  the  court  was  relieved  from  the  necessity  of  passing 
on  the  liability  of  the  cargo  to  capture.  In  the  case  of  the  Czar  Nicolai 
II,  the  o\i^ers  set  up  the  plea  that  the  reservations  made  by  Germany  in 
ratifying  the  Hague  Convention  had  a  limited  weight,  and  applied  only 
to  the  second  part  of  Article  3,  which  established  an  inequality  between 
the  Powers  which  had  numerous  ports  on  the  seas  to  which  their  prizes 
could  be  carried  and  those  which,  like  Germany,  had  no  such  ports;  that 
Germany's  objection  to  the  convention  had  reference  only  to  the  provi- 
sions which  forbade  destruction  and  requisition  without  compensation; 
that  Germany  had  always  maintained  that  ships  encountered  at  sea 
should  be  allowed  to  continue  their  voyages  conformably  to  the  princi- 
ples laid  down  in  the  first  three  articles  of  the  convention;  that  having 
few  colonial  ports  she  would  rarely  have  occasion  to  seize,  confiscate,  or 
requisition  enemy  ships  encountered  at  sea,  and  that  in  consequence  the 
owners  of  the  Czar  Nicolai  II  and  her  cargo  should  be  compensated. 
But  the  Council  ruled  that  whatever  may  have  been  the  motives  of  the 
German  Government  in  reserving  its  ratification  of  certain  parts  of  the 
convention,  the  reservation  covered  the  whole  of  Article  3,  the  provi- 
sions of  which  were  indivisible,  and  in  consequence  of  the  refusal  of 
Germany  to  promise  not  to  capture  French  vessels  encountered  at  sea 

French  company,  but  no  suflficient  evidence  of  French  o^^'nership  was  presented  to  the 
Prize  Council.  It  was  therefore  presumed  to  be  enemy  property  and  was  condemned 
with  the  ship. 
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in  ignorance  of  hostilities,  German  subjects  could  not  claim  the  benefits 
of  the  immunity  provided  by  the  convention.*® 

On  the  whole,  the  decisions  of  the  British  and  French  prize  courts 
during  the  present  war,  in  respect  vO  the  status  of  enemy  merchant  ves- 
sels to  which  special  immunities  are  granted  by  the  Sixth  Hague  Con- 
vention, have  been  characterized  by  a  liberal  and  enlightened  spirit  and 
an  evident  desire  to  give  enemy  ship  owners  the  fullest  benefit  of  the 
convention,  even  though  it  is  not  strictly  binding  upon  the  British  or 
French  Governments  or  the  government  of  any  other  belligerent  in  the 
present  war.  This  spirit  was  clearly  shown  by  the  court  in  the  case  of 
the  MowCy  where  Sir  Samuel  Evans,  adverting  to  the  fact  that  the  failure 
of  several  states,  such  as  Serbia  and  Montenegro,  to  ratify  the  Hague 
Conventions  and  thus  render  them  legally  operative,  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  defeat  their  purpose,  he  begged  forgiveness  for  "an  humble 
expression  of  opinion  that  it  would  accord  with  the  traditions  of  this 
country  if  such  steps  were  taken  as  may  be  necessary  to  make  operative 
a  series  of  conventions  solemnly  agreed  upon  by  the  plenipotentaries  of 
forty-five  states  or  Powers  after  most  careful  deliberation,  with  the  most 
beneficent  international  objects."  He  suggested  that  "the  counselors 
who  have  the  responsibility  of  advising  the  Crown  should  be  requested 
to  declare  by  proclamation  or  otherwise  that  it  would  give  eflFect  to  the 
conventions  whether  by  the  literal  terms  thereof  they  were  strictly 
binding  or  not."  *^  As  has  been  said.  Sir  Samuel  announced  in  his  judg- 
ment in  the  case  of  the  Mowe  that,  whether  he  was  legally  bound  by  the 
Hague  Conventions  or  not,  he  would  direct  that  any  enemy  ship  owner 
who  thought  he  was  entitled  to  a  right  or  immunity  under  any  one  of 
these  conventions  should  be  allowed  to  appear  and  defend  his  claim 
before  the  court.  Both  he  and  the  colonial  prize  judges  declared  that 
they  would  interpret  the  Hague  Conventions  in  a  liberal  spirit  and  that 
the  owners  of  enemy  ships  claiming  immunity  from  capture  should  be 
given  the  benefit  of  every  doubt."   The  following  remarks  of  Sir  Samuel 

*^  The  texts  of  the  decisions  rendered  by  the  Counseil  des  prises  in  the  above  men- 
tioned cases  may  be  found  in  the  Remie  gSnSrale  de  DraU  IrUemoHanal  Public^  January- 
June,  1915,  Jurispnidencef  pp.  1-12;  and  November-December,  1915,  Jurisprudence, 
pp.  5S-54. 

«Trehem,  Pt.  I,  p.  71. 

^  Thus  it  was  said  in  the  case  of  the  BcurenfeU:  **  It  is  our  duty  to  give  effect  to  the 
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to  the  right  of  the  Crown  to  apply  for  an  order  of  confiscation  in  case 
it  should  later  appear  that  Germany  was  not  according  reciprocity  of 
treatment  to  British  vessels.^^  The  presiding  judge,  on  the  other  hand, 
thought  a  definitive  order  of  detention  with  a  declaration  that  the  ship 
must  be  restored  at  the  conclusion  of  hostilities  should  be  issued.  He 
thought  final  judgment  should  not  be  suspended  ''to  see  how  Germany 
will  act."  It  was  quite  true,  he  said,  that  in  the  last  resort  the  rules  of 
international  law  depend  on  reciprocity,  and  if  it  should  later  appear 
that  Germany  ''had  flagrantly  broken  the  bargain  respecting  the  treat- 
ment of  British  ships,  I  conceive  that  we  would  be  justified  in  moulding 
our  practice  according  to  her  example.  But  the  mere  suspicion  that 
she  will  break  her  word  ought  not  to  affect  our  judgment  now.  .  .  . 
Suspicion  begets  suspicion;  and  if  one  party  does  not  legally  perform  its 
duties  under  an  agreement,  there  is  great  danger  that  the  pact  may  be 
broken  by  the  other  side,  and  a  war  of  reprisals  once  begun,  there  is  no 
setting  a  bourne  to  their  extent." 

The  case  of  the  Marquis  Bacquehem^^  is  not  distinguishable  from 
those  of  the  GtUenfels  and  the  Barenfels,  except  in  one  curious  particular. 
She  was  an  Austrian  steamer  which,  after  having  been  stopped  at  sea 
by  a  British  cruiser  and  informed  of  the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  was 
permitted  to  continue  her  voyage,  and  thinking  that  it  was  a  neutral 
port  she  put  into  the  Port  of  Suez,  where  she  was  subsequently  taken  to 
sea  and,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Gutenfels  and  other  enemy  ships,  was  handed 
over  by  the  Egyptian  authorities  to  a  British  warship  and  taken  to 

**  Judge  Grain  in  his  dissenting  opinion  gave  the  following  reasons  in  support  of 
his  view:  "Although  we  are  sitting  in  this  court  for  the  purpose  of  listening  to  the 
evidence  concerning  certain  facts  and  law,  and  to  arguments  of  such  fact^  and  law, 
I  cannot  think  that  we  are  bound  to  shut  our  minds  to  certain  reports  and  charges 
with  regard  to  the  breaking  of  treaties  and  conventions  that  are  cognizant  to  the 
whole  world.  And  it  would  be  idle  to  pretend  that  at  the  present  moment  there  are 
not  grave  charges  being  made  against  the  German  nation  of  having  broken  article 
after  article  of  the  Hague  Conventions.  These  reports  and  charges  may  have  no 
foundation,  but,  nevertheless,  at  the  present  moment  they  have  never  been  adjudi- 
cated upon,  and  one  can  express  no  opinion  as  to  their  truth  or  otherwise.  It  may 
be  said  that  because  one  party  to  a  contract  breaks  that  contract  it  does  not  free 
the  other  party.  That  may  be  so  in  ordinary  case  of  law  or  affairs  of  life,  but  in  the 
laws  of  nations  connected  with  warfare,  the  rule  of  reprisals  has  always  been  recog- 
nized." 

«  Trehem,  Pt.  I,  pp.  130  ff. 
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Alexandria  for  adjudication.  The  circumstance  which  distinguished  this 
case  from  the  GtUenfels  and  the  BarenfeU  was  the  fact  that  the  Bacque- 
hem  was  met  at  sea  during  the  course  of  her  voyage  by  a  British  warship, 
informed  of  the  existence  of  war  between  England  and  Austria,  and 
allowed  to  continue  to  proceed  instead  of  being  captured.  The  British 
warship  had  a  right  to  capture  the  Bacquehemy  but  did  not  exercise  it, 
apparently  through  misapprehension  or  misunderstanding  of  the  terms 
of  the  Hague  Convention.  Instead  of  making  for  a  neutral  port  and  thus 
escaping,  the  Bacquehem  preferred  to  go  on  to  Suez,  the  port  of  which 
she  entered  with  full  knowledge  of  the  war;  and  she  could  not  therefore 
in  strictness  claim  any  benefit  under  Article  2  of  the  Hague  Convention. 
The  court  took  the  view  that  had  she  received  news  of  the  outbreak  of 
war  from  any  other  source  than  a  British  man-of-war,  it  would  have 
had  no  other  option  than  to  condemn  the  ship,  but  it  seemed  unjust  to 
take  advantage  of  this  incident  and  to  hold  that  she  was  a  vessel  entering 
an  English  port  with  full  knowledge  of  the  war.  The  Hague  Convention 
should  be  interpreted  in  a  liberal  spirit  and  enemy  vessels  given  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt.  "A  prize  court,"  said  Judge  Cator,  "is  peculiarly 
the  guardian  of  a  nation's  honor,  and  foreign  countries  will  cite  its 
decisions  as  indicating  the  temper  of  its  people.  An  English  prize  court 
should  certainly  interpret  the  rules  of  international  law  in  a  broad  spirit 
rather  than  a  narrow  one.  England  has  accepted  the  principles  of  the 
Hague  Conventions  and  the  whole  aim  of  these  conventions  is  to  ameli- 
orate the  sufferings  and  losses  of  individuals.  It  is  our  duty  to  give 
effect  to  that  intention;  and  as  a  ship  brought  before  a  prize  court  by 
the  Crown  may  in  some  sense  be  compared  to  an  accused  person,  I 
think  the  Marquis  Bacquehem  should  benefit  by  any  doubt  that  may 
exist  in  the  mind  of  the  judge."  It  was  therefore  ordered  that  the  ship 
be  detained  during  the  war  and  restored  to  her  owners  at  its  conclusion. 

The  Achaia  was  a  German  steamer  in  the  port  of  Alexandria  at  the 
outbreak  of  war  between  Great  Britain  and  Germany.  She  was  offered 
a  safe  conduct  to  a  neutral  port  with  permission  to  leave  at  any  time 
before  August  14.  The  master  declined  to  accept  the  offer,  alleging 
that  the  pass  was  inadequate  and  professing  to  believe  that  Alexandria 
was  a  neutral  port.  After  the  days  of  grace  had  expired,  the  vessel 
was  seized  as  a  good  prize.    The  only  question  involved  in  this  case  was 
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whether  the  pass  that  had  been  offered  the  vessel  was  adequate.  Ar- 
ticle 2  of  the  Sixth  Hague  Convention  provides  that  enemy  ships  which 
are  not  allowed  to  leave  in  pursuance  of  Article  1  cannot  be  confiscated. 
The  intention  seems  clear  that  if  they  are  provided  with  a  pass  and 
allowed  to  leave  they  cannot  be  condemned.  After  an  examination  of 
the  character  of  the  pass  that  had  been  offered  to  the  Achaia,  the  court 
pronounced  it  ''quite  adequate  for  its  purpose,"  and  the  master  having 
declined  to  avail  himself  of  it  and  having  chosen  instead  to  remain 
in  an  Egyptian  port,  which  could  not  be  considered  a  neutral  port, 
the  vessel  was  liable  to  confiscation  and  an  order  to  this  effect  was 
issued. 

The  Pindos  was  a  German  vessel  which  arrived  at  Port  Said  on  Au- 
gust 1,  1914,  and  after  the  outbreak  of  war  between  Great  Britain  and 
Germany  she  was  offered  a  safe  conduct  to  Beirut,  available  until  sun- 
set on  August  14;  but  the  master  did  not  accept  it.  On  August  22  a 
second  safe  conduct  was  offered,  but  it,  too,  was  declined.  On  October  15 
the  vessel  was  seized  and  brought  to  Alexandria  as  a  prize.  The  case 
was  not  distinguishable  from  that  of  the  Achaiay  but  counsel  for  the 
owners  pleaded,  in  addition  to  the  inadequacy  of  the  pass,  general 
grounds  of  equity.  They  argued  that  the  master  believed  Port  Said 
would  be  treated  as  a  neutral  port,  that  the  action  of  the  Egyptian 
authorities  contributed  to  this  belief,  and  that  under  these  circum- 
stances it  would  be  inequitable  to  confiscate  the  ship.  Both  judges  in 
their  opinions  admitted  that  there  was  great  uncertainty  in  the  minds 
of  all  parties,  including  the  government,  as  to  the  actual  status  of  the 
canal  ports. '^^  The  naval  officer  of  the  port.  Captain  Trelawny,  stated 
that  he  thought  they  were  neutral,  though  he  denied  ever  having  de- 
clared them  to  be  so,  and  no  promise  had  been  made  to  the  master  of 
the  Pindos.   The  court  was  of  the  opinion  that  no  guarantee  of  immunity 

*^The  Egyptian  Government  had  issued  a  proclamation  on  August  6  granting 
special  concessions  to  enemy  ships  in  canal  ports.  Ships  under  5000  tons  burden 
were  allowed  until  sunset  on  August  11  to  leave.  Nothing  was  said  about  granting 
safe  conducts,  but  they  were,  in  fact,  offered  to  a  number  of  vessels,  good  until  sun- 
set on  August  14,  among  them  the  Pindos.  On  the  latter  date  they  were  withdrawn, 
and  the  commander  of  the  port  was  instructed  to  detain  all  enemy  ships  remaining 
in  port.  Later  new  instructions  were  issued  and  safe  conducts  were  again  offered 
which  were  available  until  August  22,  but  the  masters  declined  to  use  them. 
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had  been  given,  and  therefore  the  plea  of  equity  could  not  be  admitted. 
The  ship  was  therefore  condemned. 

The  Concadoro  was  a  registered  Austrian  ship  which  arrived  at  Port 
Said  on  August  18  in  ignorance  of  the  outbreak  of  hostilities.  The  mas- 
ter fearing  that  if  he  put  to  sea  his  ship  would  be  captured  and  thinking 
Port  Said  would  be  considered  a  neutral  port,  he  decided  to  remain 
there.  He  was  offered  a  pass  to  a  neutral  port  but  refused  to  accept  it. 
On  October  22  the  vessel  was  taken  out  to  sea  by  the  Egyptian  author- 
ities. On  the  following  day  a  crew  from  a  British  cruiser  was  put  on 
board  and  the  ship,  after  being  allowed  to  discharge  her  cargo  at  Port 
Sudan,  was  taken  to  Alexandria  for  adjudication.  On  behalf  of  the 
master  and  other  owners  of  the  vessel,  it  was  contended  that  the  pass 
offered  was  not  genume  and  did  not  conform  to  the  requirements  of 
Article  1  of  the  Sixth  Hague  Convention.  It  was  also  urged  that  the 
vessel  was  a  '^  merchant  ship  which,  owing  to  circumstances  beyond  its 
control  was  unable  to  leave  the  enemy  port  within  the  period  contem- 
plated," since  the  master  did  not  have  sufficient  funds  with  which  to  buy 
coal  and  provisions  to  continue  his  voyage.  Finally,  it  was  pleaded  that 
the  master  had  invested  the  savings  of  his  lifetime  in  the  ship,  and  that  as 
he  had  no  desire  to  make  war  on  anyone  it  was  a  great  hardship  that  he 
should  be  deprived  of  his  hard-earned  savings.  Regarding  the  last- 
mentioned  point,  the  court  expressed  sympathy,  but  stated  that  the  case 
had  to  be  decided  upon  questions  of  law  and  not  upon  feelings  of  sym- 
pathy. As  to  the  character  of  the  pass,  the  court  held  that  it  would  have 
been  an  adequate  protection  against  capture  had  the  master  accepted  it. 
Concerning  the  plea  that  the  lack  of  funds  constituted  a  case  of  force 
majeure  within  the  meaning  of  Article  2  of  the  convention,  the  court 
thought  such  an  interpretation  would  be  stretching  the  meaning  of  the 
term  and  could  not  be  admitted,  all  the  more  so  because  the  consignees 
of  the  cargo  had  in  fact  offered  the  master  a  loan  of  £530  with  which 
to  pay  port  and  other  dues.  An  order  for  the  confiscation  of  the  ship 
was  therefore  issued.'*^ 

*^  In  this  connection,  a  decision  of  the  Belgian  Prize  Court  at  Antwerp  interpreting 
the  meaning  of  the  term  ''force  majeure' '  as  employed  in  Article  2  of  the  Hague  Con- 
vention may  be  cited.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  the  Belgian  Government  gave  three 
days  of  grace  to  a  number  of  German  vessels  that  were  lying  in  the  port  of  Antwerp. 
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In  the  cases  of  the  Oriental  and  the  Germania  the  question  whether 
yachts  seized  in  enemy  ports  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  come  within  the 
terms  of  the  Hague  Convention  No.  VI.  The  Oriental  was  a  yacht  be- 
longing to  a  Hungarian  subject,  and  was  seized  at  Cowes  after  the  out- 
break of  the  war  between  Great  Britain  and  Austria-Hungary.  The 
Austro-Hungarian  Government  having  granted  days  of  grace  to  British 
vessels,  the  Oriented  was  allowed  a  certain  number  of  days  to  leave  ''as 
a  matter  of  fairness  due  to  the  comity  of  nations/'  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  the  immunities  provided  by  the  Hague  Convention  apply  only 
to  merchant  vessels.  For  certain  reasons  the  yacht  was  unable  to  avail 
itself  of  the  privilege  of  departure.  The  prize  court,  therefore,  con- 
demned it  and  ordered  it  to  be  sold. 

The  Germania  was  a  racing  yacht  owned  by  Gustav  Krupp  von  Bohlen, 
a  German  subject,  and  was  seized  as  a  droit  of  admiralty  at  Cowes  on 
August  6,  two  days  after  the  outbreak  of  war  between  Great  Britain  and 
Germany.  Germany,  unlike  Austria-Hungary,  not  having  accorded 
days  of  grace  to  British  ships  to  leave  German  ports,  no  days  of  grace 
were  oflFered  to  the  Germania  in  which  to  leave.  Counsel  for  the  owners 
argued  that  although  not  a  merchant  vessel,  the  Germania  came  within 
the  spirit  of  the  Hague  Convention.  Yachts  were  not  specifically  men- 
tioned because  it  was  not  imagined  that  private  property  of  this  kind 
in  a  belligerent  port  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  would  be  condemned. 
By  the  comity  of  nations  since  1854  days  of  grace  had  been  granted  to 
merchant  vessels  and  a  fortiori  a  racing  yacht  which  had  come  prac- 
tically as  a  guest  to  the  Cowes  regatta  should  have  been  given  an  op- 
portunity to  leave.    Sir  Samuel  Evans,  however,  refused  to  adopt  this 

As  no  advantages  was  taken  of  the  d^lai  de  faveur,  the  vessels  were  seized.  At  the 
hearing  before  the  prize  court  the  owners,  the  North  German  Lloyd  Company,  set 
up  the  plea  that  the  vessels  were  not  liable  to  condemnation  because  "  circumstances 
beyond  their  control"  made  it  impossible  for  them  to  leave.  The  *' force  majeure" 
alleged  consisted  in  the  departure  of  the  ship's  officers  and  crews  to  rejoin  the  German 
forces  conformably  to  the  German  order  of  mobilization,  and  the  consequent  inability 
of  the  company  to  procure  fresh  crews  before  the  expiration  of  the  period  of  grace 
allowed.  But  the  court  declined  to  admit  the  plea  on  the  ground  that  the  "force 
majeure''  contemplated  by  the  Hague  Convention  did  not  include  inability  to  depart 
because  of  the  abandonment  of  the  ship  by  its  officers  and  crews  for  the  purpose  of 
joining  the  forces  of  the  enemy.  Coleman  Phillipson,  International  Law  and  the 
Great  War,  p.  79. 
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view  and  he  issued  an  order  of  condemnation.  The  preamble  to  the 
Hague  Convention,  he  said,  showed  that  the  purpose  of  the  Convention, 
was  to  protect  only  ships  engaged  in  commerce,  and  by  its  express 
terms  the  immunities  which  it  provided  applied  only  to  merchant  vessels 
(navires  de  commerce).  Racing  yachts  could  not  be  brought  within  these 
terms  and  the  case  must  be  decided  on  the  basis  of  the  law  and  not  on 
the  basis  of  any  supposed  spirit  of  the  convention.  During  the  course 
of  the  argument  of  the  Solicitor-General  as  to  whether  the  ship  came 
within  the  terms  of  the  Hague  Convention,  Sir  Samuel  Evans  inter- 
rupted him  to  say  that  "assuming  for  the  moment  that  the  vessel  is 
within  the  Hague  Convention,  I  am  not  sure  that  a  serious  question  may 
not  arise  some  day  whether  Germany  can  complain  of  an3rthing  that 
is  done  in  violation  of  the  Hague  Convention.  An  agreement,  whether 
made  between  individuals  or  states,  must  be  observed  by  both  sides,  and 
someone  may  have  to  determine  whether  Germany  has  so  far  adhered 
to  the  Hague  Convention  that  she  can  call  upon  any  other  party  to 
observe  it."  To  this  the  SoUcitor  General  replied:  "If  I  am  a  law  officer 
at  the  time  I  shall  most  certainly  contend  that  a  Power,  which  it  would 
be  easy  to  show  has  violated  many  of  its  important  provisions,  cannot 
be  heard  in  this  or  any  other  court  to  contend  that  we  are  bound  by  the 
remaining  provisions." 

The  French  Conseil  des  Prises  followed  essentially  the  same  course  in  a 
number  of  decisions  involving  the  status  of  enemy  merchant  ships  in 
French  harbors  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  or  which  were  encountered  at 
sea,  having  sailed  from  their  last  port  of  departure  before  the  declaration 
of  war  and  being  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  hostilities.  In  the  case 
of  the  German  steamer  PortOj  which  had  left  its  last  port  of  departure 
before  the  beginning  of  the  war  between  France  and  Germany  and  which 
was  encountered  at  sea  {rencontre  en  mer)  in  ignorance  of  the  existence  of 
hostilities,  and  captured  by  a  French  cruiser,  the  prize  court  at  Bor- 
deaux ^^  in  a  decision  rendered  November  10,  1914,  held  that  in  conse- 
quence of  Germany's  reservation  of  Article  3  and  paragraph  4  of  the 
Sixth  Hague  Convention,  the  owners  of  the  ship  and  the  cargo  ^^  were 

^  The  French  Prize  Council  was  composed  of  five  judges  and  a  government  pro- 
curator {commissaire  du  gouvemement) . 

"  "  A  cargo,"  said  the  court,  "being  transported  under  an  enemy  flag  is  presumed 
to  be  an  enemy  cargo  until  the  contrary  is  proven."    The  cargo  was  claimed  by  a 
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not  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  these  provisions.  The  ship  and  cargo  were 
therefore  condemned  as  good  prize  and  adjudged  to  the  commander, 
officers,  and  crew  of  the  capturing  vessel.  The  personal  effects  of 
the  captain  and  crew  were,  however,  ordered  to  be  restored  to  their 
owners. 

In  the  cases  of  the  Barmbek^  captured  August  18,  1914,  the  Frieda 
Mdhn,  captured  August  8,  the  Martha  Bockhan,  captured  September  27, 
the  Czar  Nicolai  II,  captured  August  4,  and  the  Walkure,  captured 
August  12,  all  German  vessels  which  had  sailed  from  their  last  port  of 
departure  before  the  outbreak  of  war  and  which  were  met  on  the  high 
seas  in  ignorance  of  hostilities,  the  Council  of  Prizes  made  decrees  of 
condemnation.  In  the  case  of  the  Barmbek  and  the  Frieda  Mahn,  the 
cargoes  having  been  restored  to  their  English  owners  by  direction  of  the 
Ministry  of  Marine,  the  court  was  relieved  from  the  necessity  of  passing 
on  the  liability  of  the  cargo  to  capture.  In  the  case  of  the  Czar  Nicolai 
II,  the  o\i^ers  set  up  the  plea  that  the  reservations  made  by  Germany  in 
ratifying  the  Hague  Convention  had  a  limited  weight,  and  applied  only 
to  the  second  part  of  Article  3,  which  established  an  inequaUty  between 
the  Powers  which  had  numerous  ports  on  the  seas  to  which  their  prizes 
could  be  carried  and  those  which,  like  Germany,  had  no  such  ports;  that 
Germany's  objection  to  the  convention  had  reference  only  to  the  provi- 
sions which  forbade  destruction  and  requisition  without  compensation; 
that  Germany  had  always  maintained  that  ships  encountered  at  sea 
should  be  allowed  to  continue  their  voyages  conformably  to  the  princi- 
ples laid  down  in  the  first  three  articles  of  the  convention;  that  having 
few  colonial  ports  she  would  rarely  have  occasion  to  seize,  confiscate,  or 
requisition  enemy  ships  encountered  at  sea,  and  that  in  consequence  the 
owners  of  the  Czar  Nicolai  II  and  her  cargo  should  be  compensated. 
But  the  Council  ruled  that  whatever  may  have  been  the  motives  of  the 
German  Government  in  reserving  its  ratification  of  certain  parts  of  the 
convention,  the  reservation  covered  the  whole  of  Article  3,  the  provi- 
sions of  which  were  indivisible,  and  in  consequence  of  the  refusal  of 
Germany  to  promise  not  to  capture  French  vessels  encountered  at  sea 

French  company,  but  no  sufficient  evidence  of  French  ownership  was  presented  to  the 
Prize  Council.  It  was  therefore  presumed  to  be  enemy  property  and  was  condemned 
with  the  ship. 
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in  ignorance  of  hostilities,  German  subjects  could  not  claim  the  benefits 
of  the  immunity  provided  by  the  convention.*® 

On  the  whole,  the  decisions  of  the  British  and  French  prize  courts 
during  the  present  war,  in  respect  vO  the  status  of  enemy  merchant  ves- 
sels to  which  special  immunities  are  granted  by  the  Sixth  Hague  Con- 
vention, have  been  characterized  by  a  liberal  and  enlightened  spirit  and 
an  evident  desire  to  give  enemy  ship  owners  the  fullest  benefit  of  the 
convention,  even  though  it  is  not  strictly  binding  upon  the  British  or 
French  Governments  or  the  government  of  any  other  belligerent  in  the 
present  war.  This  spirit  was  clearly  shown  by  the  court  in  the  case  of 
the  Mowe,  where  Sir  Samuel  Evans,  adverting  to  the  fact  that  the  failure 
of  several  states,  such  as  Serbia  and  Montenegro,  to  ratify  the  Hague 
Conventions  and  thus  render  them  legally  operative,  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  defeat  their  purpose,  he  begged  forgiveness  for  "an  humble 
expression  of  opinion  that  it  would  accord  with  the  traditions  of  this 
country  if  such  steps  were  taken  as  may  be  necessary  to  make  operative 
a  series  of  conventions  solemnly  agreed  upon  by  the  plenipotentaries  of 
forty-five  states  or  Powers  after  most  careful  deliberation,  with  the  most 
beneficent  international  objects."  He  suggested  that  "the  coimselors 
who  have  the  responsibility  of  advising  the  Crown  should  be  requested 
to  declare  by  proclamation  or  otherwise  that  it  would  give  effect  to  the 
conventions  whether  by  the  literal  terms  thereof  they  were  strictly 
binding  or  not."  *^  As  has  been  said,  Sir  Samuel  announced  in  his  judg- 
ment  in  the  case  of  the  M'dwe  that,  whether  he  was  legally  bound  by  the 
Hague  Conventions  or  not,  he  would  direct  that  any  enemy  ship  owner 
who  thought  he  was  entitled  to  a  right  or  inmiunity  under  any  one  of 
these  conventions  should  be  allowed  to  appear  and  defend  his  claim 
before  the  court.  Both  he  and  the  colonial  prize  judges  declared  that 
they  would  interpret  the  Hague  Conventions  in  a  liberal  spirit  and  that 
the  owners  of  enemy  ships  claiming  immunity  from  capture  should  be 
given  the  benefit  of  every  doubt."   The  following  remarks  of  Sir  Samuel 

^  The  texts  of  the  decisions  rendered  by  the  Counseil  des  prises  in  the  above  men- 
tioned cases  may  be  found  in  the  Remie  gSnSrale  de  DraU  International  Public^  January- 
June,  1915,  Jurispnidencet  pp.  1-12;  and  November-December,  1915,  Jurisprudence, 
pp.  53-54. 

« Trehem,  Pt.  I,  p.  71. 

^  Thus  it  was  said  in  the  case  of  the  Barenfels:  *'  It  is  our  duty  to  give  effect  to  the 
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Evans  in  the  case  of  the  Mdwe  ^^  are  to  be  commended  and  they  should 
serve  as  a  guide  for  every  judge  of  a  prize  court  who  is  called  on  to  deter- 
mine the  rights  of  an  enemy  suitor: 

When  a  sea  of  passions  rises  and  rages  &s  a  natural  result  of  such  a 
calamitous  series  of  wars  as  the  present,  it  behooves  a  court  of  justice 
to  preser\'e  a  calm  and  equitable  attitude  to  all  controversies  which 
come  before  it  for  decision,  not  only  where  they  concern  neutrals,  but 
also  where  they  may  affect  enemy  subjects.  In  times  of  peace,  the 
admiralty  courts  of  this  realm,  are  appealed  to  by  people  of  all  nationali- 
ties who  engage  in  conmierce  upon  the  sea,  with  a  confidence  that  right 
will  be  done.  So  in  the  unhappy  and  dire  times  of  war  the  Court  of 
Prize  as  a  court  of  justice  will,  it  is  hoped,  shew  that  it  holds  evenly 
the  scales  between  friend,  neutral,  and  foe. 

In  several  of  the  cases  examined  above  the  decisions  of  the  British 
prize  courts  may  seem  to  some  to  have  been  unnecessarily  harsh  and 
technical,  and  in  that  respect  may  be  contrasted  with  the  more  liberal 
interpretation  adopted  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  the 
case  of  the  Buena  Ventura;  yet  in  other  cases  technicahties  were  disre- 
garded, the  plea  of  equity  was  admitted,  and  German  ships  were  ordered 
to  be  detained  when  a  strict  interpretation  of  the  law  and  the  facts  would 
have  justified  their  condemnation. 

The  pohcy  of  the  government,  too,  has  been  marked  by  liberality  in 
dealing  \^ith  German  ships  which  were  in  British  ports  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  war.  It  could  have  treated  the  Sixth  Hague  Convention  as  inopera- 
tive and  condenmed  the  hundreds  of  enemy  ships  which  were  seized 
under  the  circumstances  set  forth  in  the  convention.  From  many  quar- 
ters have  come  urgent  appeals  for  the  confiscation  of  all  German  vessels 
in  British  ports  as  a  necessary  and  legitimate  act  of  reprisal  against  Ger- 
many for  the  destruction  by  submarines  of  British  merchant  vessels 
without  warning,  in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  the  Hague  Conven- 
tions and  contrary'  to  the  humane  practice  of  the  past.^^    But  so  far  as  is 

intent  of  the  parties  (to  the  Sixth  Hague  Convention)  and  the  language  of  its  pre- 
amble makes  it  clear  that  the  clauses  of  the  convention  are  to  be  construed  liberally 
in  favor  of  any  ship  which  may  have  had  the  misfortune  of  finding  itself  in  any  enemy 
port  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war." 

"  Ihid,  Pt.  I,  p.  72. 

*^  Such  an  appeal  was  addressed  to  the  government  by  the  executive  committee 
of  the  Xav>'  League  on  July  3,  1915.  In  its  appeal  the  committee  said:  "Surely 
it  is  the  obvious  duty  of  the  Government  to  turn  to  practical  account  every  vessel  in 
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known  such  suggestions  have  not  been  seriously  considered  by  the 
government  and  no  reprisals  against  enemy  ships  have  in  fact  been 
resorted  to.^^ 

James  W.  Garner. 

their  hands  for  the  benefit  of  British  interests.  The  destruction  of  British  merchant 
vessels  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  war  offers  complete  vindication  for  this  form  of 
reprisal.  Whatever  a  prize  court  decision  may  be  as  affecting  the  cargoes  of  vessels 
which  have  been  seized,  there  should  be  no  hesitation  on  the  part  of  the  Government 
to  confiscate  enemy  ships  as  an  act  of  reprisal  for  British  merchantmen  which  have 
been  simk. 

"In  the  present  exigencies  of  the  nation,  every  enemy  merchantman  in  seaworthy 
condition  should  be  actively  employed  as  part  of  the  British  mercantile  marine.  The 
immediate  value  of  the  adoption  of  such  a  policy  would  be  to  convince  Grermany  that 
she  must  pay  in  kind  and  at  once  for  her  lawlessness  at  sea,  and  in  the  second  place 
to  assist  in  considerably  modifying  the  quotations  for  shipping  freights  by  stimulating 
a  demand  for  the  use  of  these  ships  by  merchants. 

"The  Navy  League,  therefore,  strongly  urge  that  his  Majesty's  Government 
should  at  once  follow  the  example  of  our  latest  ally,  Italy,  in  confiscating  at  least  an 
equivalent  of  enemy  ships  to  those  which  have  been  destroyed  by  German  submarines; 
and  further  employ  all  enemy  ships  for  the  purpose  of  British  sea  commerce  upon  such 
terms  and  under  such  conditions  as  may  be  deemed  advisable." 

*•  It  appears,  however,  from  a  dispatch  of  Sir  Edward  Grey  to  Ambassador  Page 
of  February  10,  1915,  that  the  British  Government  was  resorting  to  its  right  of  req- 
uisitioning German  ships  detained  in  British  ports.  This  right  is  expressly  recog- 
nized by  Article  2  of  the  Sixth  Hague  Convention,  but  it  is  conditioned  upon 
the  obligation  to  make  compensation  at  the  close  of  the  war. 
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II.  The  Proposed  Court  of  Arbitral  Justice 

A  few  years  of  experience  with  the  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration 
served  to  make  clear  the  points  on  which  it  could  be  improved.  "There 
was  thus  created/'  wrote  James  Brown  Scott  as  reporter  of  the  project 
for  a  Court  of  Arbitral  Justice,  "a  single  institution  which  might  decide 
purely  legal  questions  on  the  basis  of  respect  for  law,  and  broader  ques- 
tions of  a  non-judicial  nature,  either  or  both  of  which  were  to  be  decided 
by  judges,  that  is  arbiters,  chosen  by  the  parties  in  controversy.  In 
modem  states  judicial  questions  are  decided  by  judges  in  courts  of 
justice,  and  the  judges  are  not  the  direct  appointees  of  the  parties.  In 
matters  of  purely  private  interest  which  may  be  compromised,  judges 
of  the  parties'  choice  are  as  much  in  place  as  they  would  be  out  of  place 
in  a  court  of  justice."  ^^ 

This  difference,  and  the  failure  in  the  1899  court  to  realize  it,  was,  of 
course,  evident  to  the  foreign  offices  of  the  world,  but  Europe  was  per- 
haps too  concerned  about  its  own  affairs  to  bother  much  about  it  and  to 
seek  for  improvement.  The  American  Department  of  State  was  not  so 
ready  to  stop  short  of  what  it  considered  best.  In  the  very  history  of 
the  United  States  it  had  what  is  almost  the  only  applicable  precedent 
pointing  to  the  inevitable  development  of  a  genuine  judicial  court  from 
the  existing  arbitral  machinery.  In  a  circular  note  of  October  21,  1904, 
Secretary'  Hay  made  the  initial  proposal  for  calling  the  Second  Hague 
Conference  and,  therefore,  the  idea  of  another  council  of  the  nations  was 
well  to  the  fore  in  the  collective  mind  of  the  Department  of  State  for 
some  two  years  and  a  half  before  its  actual  convening. 

Improvement  of  the  pacific  settlement  machinery  offered  one  of  the 
obvious  points  of  departure  for  the  work  of  the  proposed  conference  and 

*  The  first  i)art  of  this  article  appeared  in  the  Journal  for  October,  1914  (Vol.  8), 
p.  760. 

**  Scott's  American  Addresses  at  the  Second  Hague  Conference,  113-114;  1  Deuxir 
hne  Conjeretice  de  la  PaiXj  MS. 
270 
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was,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  carefully  studied  in  the  Department.  The 
diplomatic  correspondence  of  1904,  1905,  1906  and  1907,  as  published, 
does  not  venture  a  word  on  the  subject,  the  only  program  matters  dis- 
cussed at  length  being  those  of  the  limitation  of  armaments  and  obliga- 
tory arbitration,^  so  that  it  may  be  concluded  that  the  Department 
considered  its  plans  as  logically  constituting  a  development  of  the  exist- 
ing court. 

In  April,  1907,  what  proved  to  be  the  first  of  a  series  of  national  peace 
congresses  was  held  in  New  York.  Its  meetings  attracted  much  atten- 
tion and  in  its  sessions  the  first  public  inkling  of  the  intentions  of  the 
American  Government  was  given.  President  Roosevelt  in  a  letter  of 
April  5  to  Andrew  Carnegie,  which  was  read  on  April  15,  wrote: 

I  hope  to  see  adopted  a  general  arbitration  treaty  among  the  nations; 
and  I  hope  to  see  the  Hague  Court  greatly  increased  in  power  and  per- 
manency, and  the  judges  in  particular  made  permanent  and  given 
adequate  salaries,  so  as  to  make  it  increasingly  probable  that  in  each 
case  that  may  come  before  them,  they  will  decide  between  the  nations, 
great  or  small,  exactly  as  a  judge  within  our  own  limits  decides  between 
the  individuals,  great  or  small,  who  come  before  him.  Doubtless  many 
other  matters  will  be  taken  up  at  The  Hague;  but  it  seems  to  me  that 
this  of  a  general  arbitration  treaty  is  perhaps  the  most  important.  ^^ 

For  the  opening  address  the  congress  was  fortunate  enough  to  have 
Secretary  of  State  Elihu  Root  who  spoke  on  April  15,  taking  for  his 

• 

subject  **The  American  Sentiment  of  Humanity."  In  the  course  of  his 
address  he  said :  ^ 

It  has  seemed  to  me  that  the  great  obstacle  to  the  universal  adoption 
of  arbitration  is  not  the  unwillingness  of  civihzed  nations  to  submit  their 
disputes  to  the  decision  of  an  impartial  tribunal;  it  is  rather  an  appre- 
hension that  the  tribunal  selected  will  not  be  impartial.  In  a  dispatch  to 
Sir  Julian  Pauncefote,  dated  March  5,  1896,  Lord  Salisbury  stated  the 
difficulty.    He  said  that 

*'If  the  matter  in  controversy  is  important,  so  that  defeat  is  a  serious 
blow  to  the  credit  or  the  power  of  the  litigant  who  is  worsted,  that 
interest  becomes  a  more  or  less  keen  partisanship.  According  to  their 
sympathies,  men  wish  for  the  victory  of  one  side  or  another.    Such  con- 

»See  For.  Rel.,  1904,  10-14;  1905,  828-830;  1906,  1625-1642;  1907,  109^1287. 

^  Proceedings  of  the  National  Arbitration  and  Peace  Congress,  New  York,  1907, 

33-34;  Scott's  American  Addresses,  etc.,  78-79,  2  Deuxikme  Conference,  309  and  327. 

^Ibid.,  43  ff.;  American  Addresses,  etc.,  84-86;  2  Deuxibme  Conference,  314-316. 
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flicting  sympathies  interfere  most  formidably  with  the  choice  of  an  im- 
partial arbitrator.     *    *    * 

'*This  is  the  diflBcultj'^  which  stands  in  the  way  of  unrestricted  arbitra- 
tion. By  whatever  plan  the  tribunal  is  selected,  the  end  of  it  must  be 
that  issues  in  which  the  litigant  states  are  most  deeply  interested  will  be 
decided  by  the  will  of  one  man,  and  that  man  a  foreigner.  He  has  no 
jury  to  find  his  facts;  he  has  no  court  of  appeal  to  correct  his  law;  and  he 
is  sure  to  be  credited,  justly  or  not,  with  a  leaning  to  one  litigant  or  the 
other." 

The  feeling  which  Lord  Salisbury  so  well  expressed  is,  I  think,  the 
great  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  arbitration.  The  essential  fact 
which  supports  that  feeling  is  that  arbitration  too  often  acts  diplo- 
matically rather  than  judicially;  they  consider  themselves  as  belonging 
to  diplomacy  rather  than  to  jurisprudence;  they  measure  their  respon- 
sibility and  their  duty  by  the  traditions,  the  sentiments,  and  the  sense  of 
honorable  obligation  which  has  grown  up  in  centuries  of  diplomatic 
intercourse,  rather  than  by  the  traditions,  the  sentiments,  and  the  sense 
of  honorable  obligation  which  characterize  the  judicial  department  of 
civiUzed  nations.  Instead  of  the  sense  of  responsibility  for  impartial 
judgment,  which  weighs  upon  the  judicial  officers  of  every  civilized 
country,  and  which  is  enforced  by  the  honor  and  self-respect  of  every 
upright  judge,  an  international  arbitration  is  often  regarded  as  an  occa- 
sion for  diplomatic  adjustment.  Granting  that  the  diplomats  who  are 
engaged  in  an  arbitration  have  the  purest  motives;  that  they  act  in 
.accordance  with  the  policy  they  deem  to  be  best  for  the  nations  con- 
cerned in  the  controversy;  assuming  that  they  thrust  aside  entirely  in 
their  consideration  any  interests  which  their  own  countries  may  have 
in  the  controversy  or  in  securing  the  favor  or  averting  the  displeasure  of 
the  parties  before  them,  nevertheless  it  remains  that  in  such  an  arbitra- 
tion the  litigant  nations  find  that  questions  of  policy,  and  not  simple 
questions  of  fact  and  law,  are  submitted  to  alien  determination,  and  an 
appreciable  part  of  that  sovereignty  which  it  is  the  function  of  every 
nation  to  exercise  for  itself  in  determining  its  own  policy  is  transferred 
to  the  arbitrators.     *     *    * 

What  we  need  for  the  further  development  of  arbitration  is  the  sub- 
stitution of  judicial  action  for  diplomatic  action,  the  substitution  of 
judicial  sense  of  responsibility  for  diplomatic  sense  of  responsibility. 
We  need  for  arbitrators  not  distinguished  public  men  concerned  in  all 
the  international  questions  of  the  day,  but  judges  who  will  be  interested 
only  in  the  question  appearing  upon  the  record  before  them.  Plainly 
this  end  is  to  be  attained  by  the  establishment  of  a  court  of  permanent 
judges,  who  will  have  no  other  occupation  and  no  other  interest  but  the 
exercise  of  the  judicial  faculty  under  the  sanction  of  that  high  sense  of 
responsibility  which  has  made  the  courts  of  justice  in  the  civilized  na- 
tions of  the  world  the  exponents  of  all  that  is  best  and  noblest  in  modem 
civilization. 
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In  Secretary  Root's  instructions  of  May  31,  1907,  to  the  American 
delegation  to  the  Conference  it  is  written:  ^ 

5.  In  the  general  field  of  arbitration  two  lines  of  advance  are  clearly 
indicated.  The  first  is  to  provide  for  obligatory  arbitration  as  broad  in 
scope  as  now  appears  to  be  practicable,  and  the  second  is  to  increase  the 
effectiveness  of  the  system,  so  that  nations  may  more  readily  have 
recourse  to  it  voluntarily.     *    *    * 

The  method  in  which  arbitration  can  be  made  more  effective,  so  that 
nations  may  be  ready  to  have  recourse  to  it  voluntarily  and  to  enter  into 
treaties  by  which  they  bind  themselves  to  submit  to  it  is  indicated  by 
observation  of  the  weakness  of  the  system  now  apparent.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  principal  objection  to  arbitration  rests  not  upon  the 
unwillingness  of  nations  to  submit  their  controversies  to  impartial 
arbitration,  but  upon  an  apprehension  that  the  arbitrations  to  which 
they  submit  may  not  be  impartial.  It  has  been  a  very  general  practice 
for  arbitrators  to  act,  not  as  judges  deciding  questions  of  fact  and  law 
upon  the  record  before  them  under  a  sense  of  judicial  responsibility,  but 
as  negotiators  effecting  settlements  of  the  questions  brought  before 
them  in  accordance  with  the  traditions  and  usages  and  subject  to  all  the 
considerations  and  influences  which  affect  diplomatic  agents.  The  two 
methods  are  radically  different,  proceed  upon  different  standards  of 
honorable  obligation,  and  frequently  lead  to  widely  differing  results. 
It  very  frequently  happens  that  a  nation  which  would  be  very  willing  to 
submit  its  differences  to  an  impartial  judicial  determination  is  unwilling 
to  subject  them  to  this  kind  of  diplomatic  process.  If  there  could  be  a 
tribunal  which  would  pass  upon  questions  between  nations  with  the 
same  impartial  and  impersonal  judgment  that  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  gives  to  questions  arising  between  citizens  of  the  different 
States,  or  between  foreign  citizens  and  the  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  nations  would  be  much  more  ready  to  submit 
their  controversies  to  its  decision  than  they  are  now  to  take  the  chances 
of  arbitration.  It  should  be  your  effort  to  bring  about  in  the  Second 
Conference  a  development  of  the  Hague  Tribunal  into  a  permanent 
tribunal  composed  of  judges  who  are  judicial  officers  and  nothing  else, 
who  are  paid  adequate  salaries,  who  have  no  other  occupation,  and  who 
will  devote  their  entire  time  to  the  trial  and  decision  of  international 
causes  by  judicial  methods  and  under  a  sense  of  judicial  responsibility. 
These  judges  should  be  so  selected  from  the  different  countries  that  the 
different  systems  of  law  and  procedure  and  the  principal  languages  shall 
be  fairly  represented.  The  court  should  be  made  of  such  dignity,  con- 
sideration and  rank  that  the  best  and  ablest  jurist  will  accept  appoint- 

»Sen.  Doc.  444,  60th  Cong.  1st  Sees.,  10-11,  12;  For.  Rel.,  1907,  1133,  1135; 
Instructions  to  American  Delegates  to  the  Hague  Conferences,  World  Peace  Founda- 
tion Pamphlet  Series,  20,  22-23;  Scott:  The  Hague  Peace  Conferences  of  1899  and 
1907,  II,  189,  191. 
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ment  to  it,  and  that  the  whole  world  will  have  absolute  confidence  in  its 
judgments. 

The  Second  Hague  Conference  met  on  June  13, 1907,  and  at  the  second 
plenary  session  on  June  19  the  work  to  be  undertaken  was  assigned  to 
four  commissions.  The  first  of  these  was  made  up  of  Gaetan  M&ey  de 
Kapos-M6re  of  Austria-Hungary,  Ruy  Barbosa  of  Brazil,  and  Sir 
Edward  Fry  of  Great  Britain,  honorary  presidents;  L4on  Bourgeois  of 
France,  president;  Herr  Kriege  of  Germany,  Clfon  Rizo  Rangab^  of 
Greece,  Guido  Pompilj  of  Italy,  and  Gonzalo  A.  Esteva  of  the  United 
Mexican  States,  vice  presidents.  To  this  commission  was  referred  the 
questions  relative  to  maritime  prize,  which  came  up  later  in  connection 
with  the  International  Prize  Court,  and  the  first  article  of  the  Conference 
program  of  April  3, 1906,  which  read :  **  Improvements  to  be  made  in  the 
provisions  of  the  convention  relative  to  the  peaceful  settlement  of  inter- 
national disputes  as  regards  the  Court  of  Arbitration  and  the  interna- 
tional commissions  of  inquiry."  ^ 

The  First  Commission  met  on  June  22,  M.  Bourgeois  opening  with  one 
of  his  felicitous  addresses  in  which  he  reviewed  the  status  of  the  ques- 
tions to  be  examined.  ''As  a  natural  result  of  the  organization  of  re- 
course to  arbitration  and  the  institution  of  the  Permanent  Court,  the 
idea  of  international  justice  has  entered  the  domain  of  practical  reality," 
he  commented.  *'The  mind  of  the  peoples  is  keenly  engrossed  with  it, 
impatient  of  enjoying  without  delay  its  full  realization,  so  great  are  the 
needs  for  equity,  to  which  the  progress  of  civilization  naturally  conduces. 
The  legitimate  prudence  of  governments  is  accustomed  to  it."  '^  But 
the  talented  Frenchman  left  the  thought  there,  to  continue  with  the 
results  already  credited  to  The  Hague  machinery  for  pacific  settlement. 
As  he  said  a  moment  later,  *'it  does  not  befit  your  president  to  determine 
the  field  of  your  debates  or  to  forecast  the  problems  which  may  later  be 
submitted  to  you." 

Baron  Marschall  von  Bieberstein  of  Germany,  as  the  applause  ac- 
corded  to  M.  Bourgeois  died  away,  rose  to  present  his  project  for  prize 
jurisdiction,  followed  a  moment  later  by  Sir  Edward  Fry  of  Great 
Britain  with  a  plan  for  the  same  purpose.     The  German  offered  an 

^  Sco  For.  Rel.,  1906,  1626  and  1630,  and  1  Deuxihne  Conference,  etc.,  XVII. 
•1  2  Detixibme  Conf&rencCf  etc.,  5. 
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amendment  to  the  Pacific  Settlement  CJonvention,  Mexico  presented  an 
obligatory  arbitration  treaty,  France  two  projects  on  the  commission  of 
inquiry  and  summary  arbitration  titles,  and  General  Porter  his  proposal 
on  the  recovery  of  contract  debts.  M.  de  Martens  asked  that  the  right 
to  deposit  amendments  or  projects  in  the  course  of  the  debates  be  freely 
reserved  to  each  delegation,  and  the  president  ruled  that  ''each  may 
oflfer  propositions  whenever  it  shall  seem  opportime." 

He  continued  to  the  effect  that  the  commission  had  before  it  proposals 
of  two  orders, — pacific  settlement  and  maritime  prize.  Accordingly, 
he  suggested  a  division  into  two  subcommissions,  the  first  to  study 
improvements  in  the  Pacific  Settlement  Convention,  and  the  second  to 
study  the  matters  eventually  brought  into  the  International  Prize  Court 
Convention.  Two  lists  were  opened,  and  commission  members  were 
free  to  join  the  subcommissions  according  to  their  predilections.  A  total 
of  101  members  joined  the  First  Subconmiission. 

The  First  Subconmiission  met  on  June  25,  M.  Bourgeois  as  president 
indicating  again  that  ''it  is  needless  to  say  that  there  can  be  no  closure 
against  any  future  proposition  and  that  complete  freedom  of  initiative 
and  of  discussion  is  assured  to  each  during  the  course  of  the  debates."  '^ 
The  actual  work  of  the  First  Subcommission  was  assigned  as  the  revision 
of  the  text  of  the  1899  Convention  for  the  Pacific  Settlement  of  Interna- 
tional Disputes  in  connection  with  the  propositions  already  made  and 
to  be  made.^' 

At  the  beginning  of  this  session,  "M.  de  Martens,  in  the  name  of  the 
Russian  delegation,  deposited  three  propositions  *  *  *  the  second 
on  the  improvement  of  the  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration  (in  two 
folios)."    The  first  and  third  of  these  three  propositions  by  definition  and 

"  2  Deuxikme  Conferences  etc.,  209. 

^'  This  work  began  at  the  second  session  on  June  27  and  continued  through  ten 
sessions  until  August  13,  when  the  subcommission's  work  was  done  on  this  subject. 
Comity  d'Examen  A,  established  by  the  fourth  session  of  the  subcommission  on 
July  9,  held  but  six  sessions  for  its  task  of  putting  the  revision  in  shape  for  submission, 
its  first  four  on  July  13,  16,  20  and  23,  a  fifth  on  August  13,  and  a  sixth  on  October  1. 
Subcommissions  of  the  Conference  and  their  subordinate  comitia  d'examen  met  at  the 
convenience  of  their  members,  some  of  whom  were  frequently  liable  to  have  con- 
flicting engagements.  Commissions  met  in  the  morning  and  afternoon,  Tuesday 
morning  and  Thursday  afternoon  being  set  for  the  first,  which  is  the  one  in  which  we 
are  here  interested. 
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specific  reference  in  the  minutes  are  Annexes  2  and  11,  printed  as  such 
in  2  Deuxiime  Conference  IntematiatuUe  de  la  Paix,  862  and  875,  and 
relating  respectively  to  conunissions  of  inquiry  and  arbitral  procedure. 
The  second,  ''in'two  folios/'  is  identified  as  Annex  10,  and  there  need  be 
no  doubt  that  its  second  folio  was  the  one  printed  as  Annex  75,  which 
was  later  referred  to  by  M.  de  Martens  himself  as  having  been  de- 
posited ^'nearly  six  weeks''  before  August  1.  And  this  is  proved  by  the 
list  made  out  for  Committee  of  Elxamination  A.'^  Again  Russia  was  in 
the  lead  as  to  the  deposit  of  projects,  and  the  second  folio  of  the  second 
project  deposited  on  June  25,  later  called  Annex  75,  reads  as  follows: 

Title  IV 

INTERNATIONAL  ARBITRATION 

Chapter  II.  The  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration 

Art.  24.  The  members  of  the  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration  shall 
meet  once  each  year  at  The  Hague  in  plenary  session. 
These  meetings  are  competent  for: 

1.  Electing  by  secret  ballot  three  members  from  the  list  of  arbiters 
who,  during  the  following  year,  must  always  be  ready  to  constitute 
immediately  the  Permanent  Tribunal  of  Arbitration; 

2.  Taking  cognizance  of  the  annual  report  (compte  rendu  '^)  of  the 
Administrative  Council,  as  well  as  of  the  International  Bureau; 

3.  Expressing  the  opinion  of  the  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration  on 
questions  aritsing  during  the  course  of  the  procedure  of  an  arbitration 
tribunal,  as  well  as  on  the  actions  {agissenient^)  of  the  Administrative 
Council  and  the  International  Bureau: 

4.  Exchanging  their  ideas  on  the  progress  of  international  arbitration 
in  general. 

The  same  meml)ers  of  the  Permanent  Tribunal  of  Arbitration  may  be 
re-elected  by  the  above-mentioned  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Per- 
manent Court  of  Arbitration  for  a  new  year  of  functioning. 

Art.  25.  In  ease  of  the  consent  of  the  Powers  in  dispute  to  leave  their 
difference  to  arbitration,  they  address  themselves  to  the  International 
Bureau  requiring  it  immediately  to  convoke  members  of  the  Permanent 
Tribunal  of  Arbitration. 

The  two  parties  are  free  each  to  add  one  member  specially  designated 
to  the  body  of  the  Permanent  Tribunal  of  Arbitration. 

Art.  26.  In  default  of  the  convocation  of  the  Permanent  Tribunal  of 

"  Ihid.y  375. 

'^  The  term  used  as  the  title  for  the  document  annually  issued  is  rapport. 
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Arbitration,  the  parties  in  dispute  may  proceed  in  the  following  manner 
for  the  constitution  of  a  special  Tribunal  of  Arbitration: 

Each  party  appoints  two  arbiters  and  they  together  choose  an  umpire. 

In  case  of  a  division  of  votes,  the  choice  of  the  umpire  is  intrusted  to  a 
third  Power,  designated  in  common  accord  by  the  parties. 

If  accord  is  not  estabUshed  on  this  subject,  each  party  designates  a 
different  Power,  and  the  choice  of  the  umpire  is  made  in  concert  by  the 
Powers  so  designated. 

The  Tribunal  being  thus  composed,  the  parties  notify  the  Interna- 
tional Bureau  of  their  decision  to  constitute  a  special  Tribunal  of  Arbi- 
tration, and  the  names  of  the  arbiters. 

Art.  27.  The  Permanent  Tribunal  of  Arbitration  meets  on  the  date 
fixed  by  the  parties. 

The  members  of  the  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration,  in  the  exercise 
of  their  functions  and  outside  of  their  countries,  enjoy  diplomatic 
privileges  and  immunities. 

Here  follow  Articles  25  ff.j  of  the  Convention  of  1899. 

By  repute  it  was  known  that  the  delegation  of  the  United  States 
intended  to  make  some  suggestion  for  improving  the  existing  court. 
Formal  deposit  of  projects  was  not  demanded  owing  to  the  freedom  per- 
mitted in  introducing  them;  but,  though  the  time  of  deposit  of  the 
American  proposition  is  not  given  in  the  published  records  of  the  Confer- 
ence, it  can  be  approximated.  Article  9  of  the  riglement  of  the  Confer- 
ence provided  that  "every  proposed  resolution  or  desire  to  be  discussed 
by  the  Conference  must,  as  a  general  rule,  be  delivered  in  writing  to  the 
president,  and  be  printed  and  distributed  before  being  taken  up  for 
discussion.*'  ^  Observance  of  this  rule  gives  the  only  clue  to  the  time  of 
deposit  of  the  American  proposal,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
evidence  points  to  a  much  earlier  date  of  deposit  than  has  been  usually 
assigned  to  the  project.  When  Conmiittee  of  Examination  A  met  for  its 
first  session  on  July  13,  M.  Bourgeois  as  president  summarized  the  prop- 
ositions '*  communicated  to  the  committee  in  due  form — each  docu- 
ment bearing  its  serial  number,"  that  is,  its  number  in  the  order  of  its 
deposit.  The  list  shows  the  Russian  proposition  as  No.  6  and  the 
American  one  as  No.  19.  By  tracing  the  date  of  deposit  of  all  the  proj- 
ects possible,  I  conclude  that  the  American  proposition  was  handed  in 
between  July  2  and  July  9  or  on  one  of  those  dates.  This  approximate 
date  is  circumstantially  indicated  by  the  fact  that  as  early  as  July  16, 

••  1  Deuxvhne  Conference,  62;  Scott's  Hague  Peace  Conferences,  I,  774. 
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M.  Asser  of  the  Netherlands  showed  a  familiarity  with  it,  which  was 
not  recently  acquired,  and  said  that  its  existence,  ''at  the  beginning  of 
the  Conference,"  had  prevented  his  depositing  a  project.  At  any  rate, 
shortly  after  Russia's  project  was  in,  the  United  States  deposited  this 
epoch-marking  document: 

Conformably  to  the  instructions  of  its  government,  the  delegation  of 
the  United  States  of  America  has  the  honor  of  submitting  the  following 
proposition,  with  the  purpose  of  facilitating  recourse  to  a  judicial  deter- 
mination of  international  differences  which  it  has  not  been  possible  to 
settle  by  diplomatic  means,  for  the  organization  of  a  permanent  court  of 
arbitration,  accessible  at  all  .times,  and  functioning,  except  by  contraiy 
stipulation  of  the  parties,  conformably  to  the  rules  of  procedure  inserted 
in  the  Convention  of  1899,  or  which  may  be  adopted  by  this  Conference. 

Although  our  delegation  does  not  consider  it  expedient  to  formulate  in 
detail  the  organization,  jurisdiction,  or  procedure  of  this  tribunal,  the 
delegation  is  ready  to  submit  at  the  opportune  moment  suggestions 
concerning  the  details  of  this  proposition  of  a  nature  to  aid  the  special 
committee  in  taking  up  the  consideration  of  the  question.  However,  in 
view  of  the  importance  and  purpose  of  the  question,  the  delegation  of  the 
United  States  of  America  respectfully  suggests  that  it  would  be  in  point 
that  the  president  of  the  First  Commission  appoint  a  special  committee 
composed  of  nine  members  at  most,  to  which  shall  be  submitted  the 
present  proposition,  others  of  the  same  character  and  those  including  the 
various  details  of  the  proposition;  the  special  committee,  after  due 
deliberation,  to  make  a  report  of  its  views  and  recommendations  to  the 
First  SubcommLssion  of  the  First  Commission. 

I.  A  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration  shall  be  organized,  to  consist  of 
fifteen  judges  of  the  highest  moral  standing  and  of  recognized  com- 
petency in  questions  of  international  law.  They  and  their  successors 
shall  be  appointed  in  the  manner  to  be  determined  by  this  Conference, 
but  they  shall  be  so  chosen  from  the  different  countries  that  the  various 
systems  of  law  and  procedure  and  the  principal  languages  shall  be  suit- 
ably represented  in  the  personnel  of  the  court.    They  shall  be  appointed 

for years,  or  until  their  successors  have  been  appointed  and  have 

accepted. 

II.  The  Permanent  Court  shall  convene  annually  at  The  Hague  on  a 
specified  date  and  shall  remain  in  session  as  long  as  necessary.  It  shall 
elect  its  own  officers  and,  saving  the  stipulations  of  the  convention,  it 
shall  draw  up  its  own  regulations.  Every  decision  shall  be  reached  by  a 
majority,  and  nine  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum.  The  judges 
shall  be  equal  in  rank,  shall  enjoy  diplomatic  immunity,  and  shall  re- 
ceive a  salary  suflScient  to  enable  them  to  devote  their  time  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  matters  brought  tefore  them. 

III.  In  no  case  (unless  the  parties  expressly  consent  thereto)  shall  a 
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judge  take  part  in  the  consideration  or  decision  of  any  case  before  the 
court  when  his  nation  is  a  party  therein. 

IV.  The  Permanent  Court  shall  be  competent  to  take  cognizance  of 
and  determine  all  cases  involving  differences  of  an  international  char- 
acter between  sovereign  nations,  which  it  has  been  impossible  to  settle 
through  diplomatic  channels  and  which  have  been  submitted  to  it  by 
agreement  between  the  parties,  either  originally  or  for  review  or  revi- 
sion, or  in  order  to  determine  the  relative  rights,  duties  or  obligations  in 
accordance  with  the  finding,  decisions,  or  awards  of  commissions  of 
inquiry  and  specially  constituted  tribunals  of  arbitration. 

V.  The  judges  of  the  Permanent  Court  shall  be  competent  to  act  as 
judges  in  any  commission  of  inquiry  or  special  tribunal  of  arbitration 
which  may  be  constituted  by  any  Power  for  the  consideration  of  any 
matter  which  may  be  specially  referred  to  it  and  which  must  be  deter- 
mined by  it. 

VI.  The  present  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration  might,  as  far  as 
possible,  constitute  the  basis  of  the  court,  care  being  taken  that  the 
Powers  which  recently  signed  the  Convention  of  1899  are  represented  in 
it.37 

The  First  Subcommission  at  its  second,  third  and  fourth  sessions  on 
June  27,  July  2,  and  July  9  was  engaged  in  passing  the  1899  Convention 
for  the  Pacific  Settlement  of  International  Disputes  through  a  reading 
preliminary  to  revision.  On  the  16th  the  subcommission  had  reached 
Title  IV,  relating  to  arbitration  and  the  Permanent  Court,  in  this 
preliminary  reading.  Then  began  an  avalanche  of  projects  dealing 
mostly  with  the  recovery  of  contract  debts.  This  was  explained  by  the 
facts  that  the  American  proposal  on  the  subject  had  been  called  forward 
by  General  Porter's  speech  on  July  16  and  that  opinion  leaned  strongly 
to  realizing  the  idea  by  an  amendment  in  Title  IV,  Chapter  III,  relative 
to  arbitration  in  general.  In  addition,  obligatory  character  and  the 
status  of  the  Permanent  Court  were  naturally  suggestive  subjects. 
Under  these  conditions,  M.  Asser  of  the  Netherlands  said: 

Before  the  meeting  of  this  Conference,  the  delegation  of  the  Nether- 
lands proposed  the  question  of  what  improvements  might  be  introduced 
into  the  Convention  for  the  Pacific  Settlement  of  International  Disputes, 
especially  as  concerns  international  arbitration. 

It  has  understood  that  in  two  respects  the  Conference  would  seek  to 
strengthen  this  institution,  first,  by  working  to  extend  obligatory  ar- 

"  American  Addresses,  etc.,  205;  Scott's  Hague  Peace  Conferences,  I,  821-822;  2 
Deuxihne  Conf^ence^  etc.,  1031-1032,  from  which  the  preamble  is  translated. 
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bitration,  and  next  by  facilitating  procedure  or  causing  the  formation  of  a 
truly  permanent  tribunal  in  the  body  of  the  Court  of  Arbitration.  In 
fact,  numerous  proposals  in  one  or  the  other  sense  have  been  deposited. 
They  all  testify  to  the  desires  of  their  authors  to  advance  the  work  under- 
taken in  1899.  What  the  First  Conference,  under  the  very  able  direction 
of  the  illustrious  president  of  this  commission,  did  in  the  interest  of 
international  arbitration  constitutes  a  considerable  progress.  It  is  the 
first  stage  in  the  direction  of  the  pacific  solution  of  conflicts.  But  our 
Conference  would  give  cause  everywhere  in  the  world  for  a  very  great 
deception  if  we  should  not  profit  by  the  singular  occasion  presented  to 
us  in  the  parliament  where  all  civilized  nations  are  represented  to  ad- 
vance the  cause  which  is  dear  to  us.  From  this  point  of  view  we  ask 
ourselves  what  we  have  a  right  to  expect  from  this  Conference  in  respect 
to  the  matter  which  concerns  us.    *    *    * 

We  believe  that  the  cause  of  arbitration  will  be  served  in  a  manner 
much  more  efficacious  (than  by  obligatory  arbitration)  by  the  efforts 
tending  to  realize  in  whole  or  in  part  the  permanence  of  the  Court  of 
Arbitration.  I  shall  never  forget  the  great  impression  produced  in  1899 
by  the  discourse  of  Sir  Julian  Pauncefote,  the  honorable  British  dele- 
gate, who,  for  the  first  time  from  the  mouth  of  a  statesman  of  this  great 
empire, — which  no  one  can  reproach  with  too  lightly  sacrificing  to  the 
illusions  of  the  moment, — gave  us  to  understand  that  this  eminent 
diplomat  proposed  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  court  with  the 
judgment  of  differences  between  states  as  its  mandate.  Russia,  faithful 
to  the  spirit  which  had  inspired  her  august  Emperor,  came  not  only  to 
support  the  proposition,  but  on  her  part  presented  a  detailed  project 
concerning  the  organization  and  functioning  of  the  court.  The  Com- 
mittee of  Examination,  full  of  enthusiasm,  worked  to  construct  the 
edifice  of  this  world  tribunal.  Good  will  was  not  lacking,  but  circum- 
stances did  not  then  permit  realization  of  the  idea. 

Instead  of  a  permanent  court,  the  convention  of  1899  gave  only  the 
phantom  of  a  court,  an  impalpable  specter  or,  to  speak  more  precisely,  it 
gave  a  secretariat  and  a  list.  And  when  two  Powers,  having  a  difference 
to  settle,  *  *  ♦  demand  that  the  door  giving  access  to  the  hearing 
room  where  this  court  sits  be  opened  to  them,  the  secretary  general, 
thanks  to  the  munificence  of  Mr.  Carnegie,  can  show  them  a  magnif- 
icent hall,  but,  instead  of  a  court,  he  will  present  to  them  a  list  on  which 
they  ^\ill  find  the  names  of  a  large  number  of  persons  "of  a  recognized 
competence  in  questions  of  international  law,  enjoying  the  highest  moral 
consideration,  etc.,  etc."  Gentlemen,  I  take  the  liberty  of  observing 
that  even  before  the  creation  of  the  court,  the  parties  were  quite  as  well 
able  to  choose  arbiters  from  the  persons  mentioned  on  this  list.  What, 
then,  has  resulted  in  practice  from  this  fine  creation  of  1899? 

Many  powers — we  are  happy  to  remark  after  reading  the  propositions 
which  have  been  made  to  us — seem  fully  convinced  that  the  Conference 
of  1907  must  not  be  dissolved  without  being  able  to  say, — applying  to 
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our  work  a  well  known  historic  phrase, — that  the  Permanent  Court,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  shall  henceforth  be  a  verity. 

The  delegation  of  the  Netherlands,  convinced  of  the  utility  of  such 
a  transformation,  but  not  daring  to  predict  its  realization  in  a  complete 
manner  in  this  Second  Conference,  had  prepared  a  proposition  looking  to 
installing,  alongside  the  secretariat,  a  permanent  committee  of  procedure 
whose  members,  if  the  parties  desired,  might  also  be  called  upon  to 
adjudge  the  difference  itself.  This  proposition  has  not  been  deposited 
because  from  the  beginning  of  the  Conference  it  has  been  in  possession 
of  the  more  radical  propositions  of  two  great  Powers  looking  to  the 
establishment  of  a  permanent  tribunal  for  the  decision  of  the  disputes 
themselves.  The  initiative  taken  by  the  great  Republic  of  North 
America  and  by  Russia  is  most  remarkable.  We  express  the  wish  that, 
except  for  any  modification  of  details  which  may  seem  useful,  it  may 
attain  the  desired  purpose.  It  can  be  asserted  that  the  idea  of  a  per- 
manent international  tribunal  gains  ground. 

England  proposes  an  institution  for  special  prize  jurisdiction.  Ger- 
many in  its  project  on  the  same  subject  has  also  adopted  this  system, 
but  only  for  the  duration  of  a  war,  which  changes  nothing  in  the  prin- 
ciple of  creating  a  tribunal  charged  with  judging  future  conflicts.  *  *  * 
The  Conference,  one  may  now  foresee,  will  succeed  in  introducing  this 
international  jurisdiction  of  prize,  as  well  as  many  other  important 
improvements  in  the  field  of  the  law  of  war,  and  we  can  felicitate  it 
thereon. 

Just  because  we  are  a  peace  conference,  I  hope  that  we  will  not  sep- 
arate without  having  rendered  recourse  to  arbitration  easier  both  by  the 
revision  of  rules  of  procedure  and  by  establishing  in  the  body  of  the 
court  of  arbitration  a  permanent  tribunal  with  a  competence  more  or 
less  extensive.  The  mere  existence  of  such  a  tribunal,  even  without  the 
juridic  obligation  of  invoking  its  decision,  will  have  an  immense  moral 
effect  in  the  interest  of  justice  and  peace. 

You  recall,  gentlemen,  how  a  great  monarch — who  was  not  only  a 
famous  general  but  at  the  same  time  a  philosopher  trained  in  the  French 
school  of  the  18th  century, — on  the  point  of  committing  an  injustice, 
was  impressed  by  the  exclamation  of  a  simple  miller  who  recalled  to  him 
that  "  there  were  judges  at  Berlin.''  **  Pleased  that  under  his  rule  people 
believed  in  justice,''  he  yielded  himself  to  the  court. 

Well,  gentlemen,  when  some  day  a  really  permanent  tribunal  shall 
sit  here,  I  believe  I  can  say — and  you  know  I  am  not  a  Utopian — that 
even  without  the  signing  of  conventions  of  arbitration,  whose  utility  I 
am  far  from  denying,  it  will  not  be  without  practical  result  that  the 
famous  article  inspired  by  France — the  "duty"  article  (27) — is  invoked 
to  recall  to  the  state  wishing  to  conunit  an  injustice  that  "there  are 
judges  at  The  Hague."  ^ 

M  2  Deuxihne  Corifirence,  233-234,  235-236. 
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Speaking  of  obligator}'  arbitration  in  the  seventh  session  of  the  sub- 
commission  on  July  23,  Baron  MarsehaU  von  Bieberstein  of  Germany 
said: 

I  see  still  another  way  open  toward  the  end  which  is  ccMnmon  to  us. 
The  idea  of  arbitration  between  nations  will  miquestionably  gain  if  we 
succeed  in  improWng  and  simplifying  the  procedure  established  by  the 
Convention  of  1899  for  recourse  to  the  Hague  tribunaL  But  the  most 
important  reform  would  be  that  which  the  proposals  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  of  Russia  indicate  to  us  and  which  would  consist 
in  giving  to  the  Hague  tribunal  the  character  of  a  really  permanent 
tribunal.  We  subscribe  fully  to  the  homage  which  has  been  rendered  to 
the  activity  of  the  Hague  Court.  But  we  must  not  close  our  eyes  to  its 
imperfections.  It  is  not  criticism  I  desire  to  make.  Quite  the  contrary. 
It  is  the  great  merit  of  the  First  Conference  to  have  indicated  to  us  the 
road  we  must  follow.  A  real,  permanent  court,  composed  of  judges  who 
by  their  character  and  ability  shaU  enjoy  univeraal  confidence,  will 
exercise  an  attraction,  automatic  as  it  were,  for  juridic  differences  of 
every  sort.  And  such  an  institution  will  assure  to  arbitration  an  em- 
plo\Tnent  more  frequent  and  extensive  than  a  general  compromisory 
clause  which  would  have  to  be  surrounded  with  evasions,  reserves  and 
restrictions.  We  are  ready  to  employ  all  our  forces  to  collaborate  in  the 
accomplishment  of  this  task.  In  thus  continuing  the  work  of  1899,  the 
Second  Peace  Conference  would  not  be  inferior  to  the  First  and  would 
justify  the  hope  that  its  labors  shall  contribute  to  the  maintenance  of 
peace  by  extending  the  empire  of  law  and  fortif3ring  the  sentiment  of 
international  justice.** 

Chapter  I  of  Title  IV  occupied  the  sessions  of  July  16,  23  and  27, 
when,  after  a  flood  of  projects,  the  subcommission  was  ready  to  consider 
the  next  chapter,  on  the  Permanent  Court,  together  with  proposals  for 
changing  it.  Because  the  cornerstone  of  the  Hague  Palace  of  Peace  was 
to  be  laid  on  Tuesday,  July  30,  the  regular  meeting  day,  the  session  was 
postponed  until  Thursday,  August  1,  when  the  ninth  session  of  the  First 
Subcommission  convened  at  10:45  a.  m.  M.  Bourgeois  said  that  the 
order  of  the  day  called  for  continuing  the  reading  of  the  Convention  of 
1899,  l:)eginning  with  Article  20,  on  the  Permanent  Court.  He  called 
attention  to  the  synoptic  table  which  had  been  prepared  by  the  secre- 
tariat summarizing  the  proposals.  As  the  applause  appreciating  this 
ver>'  excellent  piece  of  work  ceased,  Joseph  H.  Choate,  already  one  of  the 
great  figures  of  the  Conference,  arose.  A  new  idea  was  to  be  championed 
in  the  Conference. 

*•  2  Deuxieme  Canferencef  289. 
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Mr.  Choate's  speech  calling  attention  to  the  American  project  being 
in  English,  was  not  fully  understood  by  many  of  the  delegates,  but  it  was 
immediately  read  in  French  translation  by  Baron  d'Estournelles  de 
Constant,  eliciting  cordial  applause  in  "both  versions.  The  technical 
American  delegate,  James  Brown  Scott,  followed  his  chief,  speaking  in 
French  and  explaining  in  its  practical  features  the  aim  and  merits  of  the 
plan.  It  is  impracticable  to  insert  both  speeches  here  on  account  of 
length,  and  they  are  readily  available  in  English;  but  it  is  necessary  to 
summarize,  and  this  may  be  done  in  the  words  of  the  orators.  Said 
Mr.  Choate  in  part: 

We  do  not  err,  Mr.  President,  in  saying  that  the  work  of  the  First 
Conference  in  this  regard,  noble  and  far-reaching  as  it  was,  has  not 
proved  entirely  complete  and  adequate  to  meet  the  progressive  demands 
of  the  nations,  and  to  draw  to  the  Hague  tribunal  for  decision  any  great 
part  of  the  arbitrations  that  have  been  agreed  upon;  and  that  in  the  eight 
years  of  its  existence  only  four  cases  have  been  submitted  to  it,  and  of  the 
sixty  judges,  more  or  less,  who  were  named  as  members  of  the  court  at 
least  two  thirds  have  not,  as  yet,  been  called  upon  for  any  service.  It  is 
not  easy,  or  perhaps  desirable,  at  this  stage  of  the  discussion  to  analyze 
all  the  causes  of  the  failure  of  a  general  or  frequent  resort  of  the  nations 
to  the  Hague  tribunal,  but  a  few  of  them  are  so  obvious  that  they  may  be 
properly  suggested.  Certainly  it  was  for  no  lack  of  adequate  and  com- 
petent and  distinguished  judges,  for  the  services  they  have  performed 
in  the  four  cases  which  they  have  considered  have  been  of  the  highest 
character,  and  it  is  out  of  those  very  judges  that  we  propose  to  con- 
stitute our  new  proposed  court. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  one  of  the  causes  which  has  prevented  a 
more  frequent  resort  of  nations  to  the  Hague  tribunal,  especially  in  cases 
of  ordinary  or  minor  importance,  has  been  the  expensiveness  of  a  case 
brought  there;  and  it  should  be  one  element  of  reform  that  the  expense 
of  the  court  itself,  including  the  salaries  of  the  judges,  shall  be  borne  at 
the  common  expense  of  all  the  signatory  Powers,  so  as  to  furnish  to  the 
suitors  a  court  at  least  free  of  expense  to  them,  as  is  the  case  with  suitors 
of  all  nations  in  their  national  courts. 

The  fact  that  there  was  nothing  permanent  or  continuous  or  connected 
in  the  sessions  of  the  court,  or  in  the  adjudication  of  the  cases  submitted 
to  it,  has  been  an  obvious  source  of  weakness  and  want  of  prestige  in  the 
tribunal.  Each  trial  it  had  before  it  has  been  wholly  independent  of 
every  other,  and  its  occasional  utterances,  widely  distant  in  point  of  time 
and  disconnected  in  subject-matter,  have  not  gone  far  toward  consti- 
tuting a  consistent  body  of  international  law  or  of  valuable  contributions 
to  international  law,  which  ought  to  emanate  from  an  international 
tribunal  representing  the  power  and  might  of  all  the  nations.    In  fact  it 
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has  thus  far  been  a  court  only  in  name, — a  framework  for  the  selection  of 
referees  for  each  particular  case,  never  consisting  of  the  same  judges.  It 
has  done  great  good  as  far  as  it  has  been  permitted  to  work  at  all,  but 
our  effort  should  be  to  try  and  make  a  tribunal  which  shall  be  the  me- 
dium of  vastly  greater  and  constantly  increasing  benefit  to  the  nations 
and  to  mankind  at  large. 

Let  us  then  seek  to  develop  out  of  it  a  permanent  court,  which  shall 
hold  regular  and  continuous  sessions,  which  shall  consist  of  the  same 
judges,  which  shall  pay  due  heed  to  its  own  decisions,  which  shall  speak 
with  the  authority  of  the  united  voice  of  the  nations,  and  gradually 
build  up  a  system  of  international  law,  definite  and  precise,  which  shall 
conunand  the  approval  and  regulate  the  conduct  of  the  nations.  By 
such  a  step  in  advance  we  shall  justify  the  confidence  which  has  been 
placed  in  us  and  shall  make  the  work  of  this  Second  Conference  worthy 
of  comparison  with  that  of  the  Conference  of  1899. 

We  have  not,  Mr.  President,  in  the  proposition  which  we  have  offered, 
attempted  even  to  sketch  the  details  of  the  constitution  and  powers  and 
character  of  our  proposed  court.  We  have  not  thought  it  possible  that 
one  nation  could  of  itself  prescribe  or  even  suggest  such  details,  but  that 
they  should  be  the  result  of  consultation  and  conference  among  all  the 
nations  represented  in  a  suitable  committee  to  be  appointed  by  the 
president  to  consider  them.""^    ♦     ♦     ♦ 

Said  Mr.  Scott  in  his  longer  and  more  detailed  speech: 

The  strength  of  the  work  of  1899  lies  in  the  idea  of  a  court  for  the 
settlement  of  international  differences;  its  weakness  consists  in  the  fact 
that  the  machinery  provided  is  inadequate  for  its  realization.     *     *     * 

*  *  *  It  is  common  knowledge  that  no  permanent  court  exists 
l^ecause  no  permanent  court  ever  was  established  under  the  convention, 
and  it  necessarily  follows  that  if  a  permanent  court  does  not  exist,  it  is 
not  accessible  at  all  times,  or  indeed  at  any  time.  The  most  that  can  be 
said  is  that  the  signatory  Powers  furnishe<l  a  list  of  judges  from  which,  as 
occasion  required,  a  temporary-  tribunal  of  arbitration  might  be  com- 
posed. 

It  would  further  appear  that  the  judges  so  appointed  by  the  signatory 
Powers  were  not  necessarily  judges  in  the  legal  sense  of  the  word,  but 
might  be  jurists,  negotiators,  diplomatists,  or  politicians  specially  de- 
tailed. In  a  word,  the  Permanent  Court  is  not  permanent  because  it  is 
not  composed  of  permanent  judges;  it  is  not  accessible  because  it  has  to 
be  constituted  for  each  case;  it  is  not  a  court  because  it  is  not  composed  of 
judges. 

A  careful  examination  of  the  sections  previously  quoted  shows  be- 
yond peradventure  that  the  framers  contemplated  the  establishment  of  a 

*o  American  Addresses,  etc.,  80-81;  2  Deuxihne  Conference,  310-311  and  328-329. 
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court  of  justice  to  which  differences  of  an  international  nature  might  be 
submitted  for  judicial  consideration  and  decision.    *    *    * 

To  decide  as  a  judge,  and  according  to  law,  it  is  evident  that  a  court 
should  be  constituted,  and  it  is  also  evident  that  the  court  should  sit  as  a 
judicial,  not  as  a  diplomatic  or  political,  tribunal.  Questions  of  special 
national  interest  should  be  excluded  because  the  intent  clearly  is  to 
decide  a  controversy  not  by  national  law  but  by  international  law.  A 
court  is  not  a  branch  of  the  foreign  office,  nor  is  it  a  chancellery.  Ques- 
tions of  a  political  nature  should  likewise  be  excluded,  for  a  court  is 
neither  a  deliberative  nor  a  legislative  assembly.  It  neither  makes  laws 
nor  determines  a  policy.  Its  supreme  function  is  to  interpret  and  to 
apply  the  law  to  a  concrete  case. 

The  court,  therefore,  is  a  judicial  body  composed  of  judges  whose  duty 
it  is  to  examine  the  case  presented,  to  weigh  evidence,  and  thus  establish 
the  facts  involved,  and  to  the  facts  thus  found  to  apply  a  principle  of 
law,  thus  forming  the  judgment.  It  follows,  then,  that  only  questions 
capable  of  judicial  treatment  should  be  submitted,  and  that  the  duty  of 
the  judge  should  be  limited  to  the  formation  of  judgments.  The  de- 
sideratum is  that  a  law  and  its  interpretation  should  be  certain,  and 
certainty  of  judgment  is  possible  only  when  strictly  judicial  questions  are 
presented  to  the  court.  Upon  a  given  state  of  facts  you  may  predicate  a 
judgment.  If  special  interests  be  introduced,  if  political  questions  be 
involved,  the  judgment  of  a  court  must  be  as  involved  and  confused  as 
the  special  interests  and  political  questions.     *    *    * 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  a  court  of  justice  without  judges  trained  in 
the  administration  of  justice.  It  is  as  difficult, — ^indeed  it  is  well-nigh 
impossible, — to  think  of  a  court  without  at  one  and  the  same  time  having 
in  mind  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court.  An  international  court  does  not 
compete  with  a  national  court.  The  questions  submitted  to  it  are  not  of 
a  national  or  municipal  character.  They  are  of  an  international  char- 
acter, to  be  determined  according  to  international  equity  and  interna- 
tional law.  *  *  *  Clearly  it  can  have  no  original  jurisdiction.  Its 
jurisdiction  must  be  conferred  upon  it  specifically,  for  when  created  it  is 
as  powerless  and  helpless  as  the  newborn  babe.  The  jurisdiction  must  be 
conferred  upon  it  expressly,  and  it  would  seem  that  this  may  happen  in 
several  ways.  First,  the  signatory  Powers  may  conclude  a  general  treaty 
of  arbitration  and  may  agree  that  all  differences  of  an  international 
nature  shall  be  considered.  Or,  second,  if  the  signatory  Powers  do  not 
conclude  a  general  agreement,  the  positive  jiuisdiction  of  the  court  may 
be  based  upon  the  separate  treaties  of  arbitration  already  concluded 
between  the  nations.     *    *    * 

But  it  may  well  happen  that  nations  may,  in  the  absence  of  a  treaty  of 
arbitration,  be  willing  to  submit  special  differences  arising  between  them 
to  the  judgment  and  determination  of  the  court.  As  the  jurisdiction  in 
such  cases  would  be  occasional,  and  as  it  would  depend  wholly  upon 
the  volition  of  the  parties  in  controversy,  it  may  be  called  voluntary  or 
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facultative  jurisdiction.  It  is  a  matter  of  no  great  importance  whether 
the  jurisdiction  is  obligatory  or  whether  it  is  facultative,  provided 
onlv  that  questions  be  submitted  to  the  court  for  their  determinar 
tioii.    •    •    * 

It  is  probable  that  the  views  already  presented  may  meet  with  general 
acceptance,  but  the  important  question  still  remains,  How  is  this  per- 
manent court,  composed  of  judges,  to  be  constituted?  No  attempt  is 
made  to  disguise  the  difficulty  and  importance  of  this  question;  for  if  it 
were  an  easy  task,  we  would  not  be  engaged  in  discussing  it  in  this  year 
of  grace  1907. 

It  is  obvious  at  the  outstart  that  a  court,  to  be  truly  international, 
should  represent  not  only  one  or  many  but  all  nations.  It  is  equaUy 
obvious  that  a  court  composed  of  a  single  representative  from  each  in- 
dependent and  sovereign  nation  would  be  unwieldy.  Forty-five  judges, 
sitting  together,  might  compose  a  judicial  assembly;  they  would  not 
constitute  a  court.  And  our  purpose  is  to  establish  a  court,  not  to  call 
into  existence  a  judicial  assembly.    *    •    • 

*  *  *  However  desirable  a  permanent  court  may  be,  it  cannot  be 
imposed  upon  any  nation.  The  court  can  only  exist  for  this  nation  by 
reason  of  its  express  consent.  If  it  be  said  that  all  states  are  equal,  it 
necessarily  follows  that  the  conception  of  great  and  smaU  Powers  finds 
no  place  in  a  correct  system  of  international  law.  It  is  only  when  we 
leave  the  realm  of  law  and  face  brute  force  that  inequality  appears.  It  is 
only  when  the  sword  is  thrown  upon  the  scales  of  justice  that  the  balance 
tips.    *    *    * 

*  *  *  Recognizing  the  equality  of  right  and  the  equality  of  interest 
in  law,  and  giving  full  effect  to  this  equality  in  the  constitution  of  a 
permanent  court,  we  must  yet  find  some  other  principle  upon  which  to 
base  it  if  we  wish  to  erect  a  small  court  of  a  permanent  nature. 

Fortunately  another  principle  exists.  While  all  states  are  equal  in 
international  law,  and  while  their  interest  in  justice  is  the  same,  or 
should  be  the  same,  there  is  a  great  difference  between  nations  con- 
sidered from  the  standpoint  of  material  interests.  *  *  *  The  interests 
of  a  large  and  populous  state  are  widespread,  indeed  universal,  and 
complications  and  differences  are  most  likely  to  arise  where  these  inter- 
ests come  into  conflict.  It  cannot  be  said  that  lawsuits  bear  a  mathemat- 
ical and  constant  relation  to  population.  A  state  of  thirty  millions  may 
not  have  six  times  as  many  lawsuits  as  a  state  of  five  millions,  and  it  is 
to  Ix;  hoped  that  this  is  not  so.  But  there  is  a  sensible  relation  between 
population,  wealth,  and  industry  on  the  one  hand  and  lawsuits  on  the 
other.     ♦     ♦     ♦ 

*  *  *  We  must  determine  the  law  to  be  enforced.  The  problem 
here  is  complicated  by  the  fact  that  many  systems  of  law  exist  and  that 
these  various  systems  must  find  adequate  representation.  As  a  rule,  a 
single  system  of  law  obtains  in  a  municipal  coml ;  another  system  obtains 
in  another  coml.    These  two  systems,  administered  in  one  and  the  same 
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court,  would  not  make  the  tribunal  a  court  of  international  law;  for,  to 
be  truly  international,  it  must  embrace  the  various  systems  of  the 
world.  When  this  is  done  it  becomes  a  world  court.  If  the  Permanent 
Court  of  Arbitration  is  to  judge  according  to  equity  and  international 
law,  it  must  not  be  the  equity  of  any  one  system,  but  the  equity  which 
is  the  resultant  of  the  various  systems  of  law.  ♦  ♦  ♦  For  the  purposes 
of  the  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration  municipal  law  must  be  inter- 
nationalized. In  this  case,  and  in  this  case  only,  can  the  judgment  be 
equitable  in  any  international  sense,  and  the  judgment  so  formed  will  be 
based  upon  international  equity  as  well  as  international  law.     ♦    *    * 

The  question  of  language  is  one  of  great  difficulty,  and  languages  as 
such  should  be  represented  in  the  court.  To  one  sitting  in  the  Conference 
day  by  day  and  observing  the  difficulty  with  which  the  idea  clothes 
itself  in  French  form,  it  must  be  a  matter  of  great  importance  that  the 
languages  should  find  representation  in  the  court,  so  that  the  judge  and 
client  may  be  upon  speaking  terms. 

*  *  *  Should  parties  to  a  controversy  desire  a  summary  proceeding, 
they  might  request  a  special  detail  of  three  or  five  judges  from  the 
Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration  by  striking  alternately  from  the  list  an 
equal  number  until  the  desired  number  remained.  Powers  desiring  to 
form  a  conmiission  of  inquiry  for  a  particular  purpose  could  resort  to 
the  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration  and  constitute  a  commission  in  the 
above-described  manner,  and  add  thereto  an  equal  number  of  nationals 
from  each  of  the  parties.     ♦    ♦    ♦ 

Without  considering  further  details,  *  *  *  I  beg  to  express  the 
conviction  that  the  mere  existence  of  a  permanent  court  of  arbitration, 
composed  of  a  limited  number  of  judges  trained  in  municipal  law  and 
experienced  in  the  law  of  nations,  would  be  a  guaranty  of  peace.  As 
long  as  men  are  what  they  are,  and  nations  are  formed  of  ordinary  men, 
we  shall  be  exposed  to  war  and  rumors  of  war.  The  generous  and  high- 
minded  may  seek  to  ameliorate  the  evils  and  misfortimes  of  armed  con- 
flict, but  it  is  certainly  a  nobler  task,  and  a  more  beneficent  one,  to  re- 
move the  causes  which,  if  unremoved,  might  lead  to  a  resort  to  arms. 
The  safest  and  surest  means  to  prevent  war  is  to  minimize  the  causes  of 
war  and  to  remove,  as  far  as  possible,  its  pretexts.  Justice,  as  adminis- 
tered in  municipal  courts,  has  done  away  with  the  principle  of  self-help 
and  the  use  of  force  as  a  means  of  redress.  An  international  court  where 
justice  is  administered  equally  and  impartially  to  the  small  as  well  as  to 
the  great  will  go  far  to  substitute  the  rule  of  law  for  the  rule  of  man, 
order  for  disorder,  equilibrium  for  instability,  peace  and  content  for 
disorder  and  apprehension  of  the  future.  To  employ  the  language  of  a 
distinguished  colleague,  M.  de  Martens,  the  line  of  progress  is  par  la 
justice  vers  la  paix, 

*^  American  Addresses,  etc.,  86  ff,  passim;  2  Deuxihne  Conference,  315-321  passim. 
The  translation,  by  Dr.  Scott  himself,  is  frequently  somewhat  free. 
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M.  de  Martens  of  Russia  followed  the  American's  eloquent  period,  and 
is  quoted  at  length  because  of  the  soundness  of  his  judgment,  his  division 
of  honors  for  the  credit  of  proposing  a  change  in  the  existing  court,  and 
the  relative  lack  of  appreciation  of  his  speech  among  English-speaking 
people.    In  essentials  he  said: 

I  consider  it  necessary  to-day  to  explain  the  reasons  which  led  our 
delegation  to  prepare  (it«)  project.  My  task  is,  however,  made  easy  by 
the  fine  discourse  which  we  have  just  heard  from  the  first  delegate  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  We  agree  with  him  on  an  essential  and  indis- 
putable fact,  that  the  present  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration  is  not 
organized  as  it  ought  to  be.  An  improvement  is  called  for  and  it  is  our 
task  to  accomplish  it,  an  important  task,  in  my  opinion,  more  important 
than  any  which  falls  to  us. 

I  have  under  my  eyes  the  Russian  circular  of  April  3,  1906,  in  which  is 
the  program  adopted  by  all  the  Powers.  It  speaks  in  the  first  place  of 
the  necessity  of  perfecting  the  principal  creation  of  the  1899  Conference, 
that  is,  the  Permanent  Court:  *'The  First  Conference  separated  in  the 
firm  belief  that  its  labors  would  subsequently  be  perfected  from  the 
effect  of  the  regular  progress  of  enlightenment  among  the  nations  and 
abreast  of  the  results  acquired  from  experience.  Its  most  important 
creation,  the  International  Court  of  Arbitration,  is  an  institution  that 
has  already  proved  its  worth  and  brought  together,  for  the  good  of  all, 
an  areopagus  of  jurists  who  command  the  respect  of  the  world."  ♦  ♦  * 
[Cf.  For,  RcL,  1906,  1629.] 

*  *  *  If  we  examine  closely  the  road  traveled,  we  shall  discover 
that  in  reality  the  ideal  end  we  seek  to  attain  is  still  far  off.  Four  arbi- 
trations have  been  submitted  to  the  Hague  Court  in  eight  years;  33  con- 
ventions have  been  signed.  They  are  respectable  figures,  but  insuflBcient 
if  we  are  not  to  play  with  words.  Have  the  Powers  which  have  con- 
cluded these  arbitration  conventions  sought  to  fortify  the  Hague  Court? 
Not  always.  They  have  provided  arbitration,  but  they  have  sometimes 
forgotten  the  Hague  Court.  In  a  waj^  these  conventions  testify  rather 
to  the  forgetting  than  the  existence  of  the  court.  It  is  therefore  true  that 
improvements  are  urgent ;  it  is  so  true  that  the  Argentine  delegation  has 
expressed  the  opinion  that  heads  of  states  should  refuse  to  accept  the 
functions  of  arbiter  before  appeal  is  made  to  the  Hague  Court.  I  do 
not  think  it  is  necessary  to  limit  the  freedom  of  states  in  this  mat- 
ter.    *    *    * 

Our  Court  of  Arbitration  exists.  Day  before  yesterday  we  laid  the 
first  stone  of  its  building.  Our  soul  was  put  into  this  stone,  and  our 
attachment  to  the  progress  of  the  institution  is  unanimous.  It  is  none 
the  less  true  that  those  who  have  given  strongest  proofs  of  this  attach- 
ment recognize  that  the  court  is  in  reality  only  a  Ust.     *    *    ♦ 

What,  therefore,  is  this  court  whose  members  are  not  even  known? 
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The  court  of  1899  is  only  an  idea  which  sometimes  takes  body  and  soul 
and  then  disappears  again.  This  is  why  the  delegation  of  Russia  has 
presented  its  project,  calling  the  attention  of  the  Conference  and  pro- 
voking an  exchange  of  views  on  the  question  of  the  Permanent  Court; 
it  does  not  pretend  to  make  this  project  the  sole  basis  of  deliberations. 
Permit  me  to  recall  on  this  occasion  that  in  1899  we  had  presented  a 
project  of  a  permanent  court;  we  retired  it  to  take  as  a  basis  of  discussion 
that  of  Lord  Paimcefote,  in  the  spirit  of  conciliation  and  impersonal 
devotion  which  must  animate  us  all.  When  one  works  for  the  triumph 
of  justice  and  the  well-being  of  humanity  all  considerations  of  national 
or  personal  self-esteem  and  ambition  must  disappear.  We  are  entirely 
ready  once  more  to  efface  ourselves  to  aid  a  solution  in  harmony  with 
the  general  spirit  of  our  proposition,  to  make  a  further  step  in  the  road 
opened  in  1899. 

I  pass  now,  gentlemen,  to  the  text  of  my  proposition  without,  how- 
ever, entering  into  premature  explanations.  First,  it  is  the  principle  of 
the  absolute  freedom  of  the  Powers  in  the  choice  of  arbiters  which  re- 
mains intact.  We  have  maintained  the  idea  of  the  list  of  arbiters,  but 
we  consider  that  these  arbiters  must  be  known  and  at  least  in  part  be 
at  the  disposal  of  the  states.  This  is  why  we  have  introduced  the  idea  of 
periodic  meetings,  during  which  the  members  elect  the  Permanent 
Tribunal  of  Arbitration.  This  tribunal  would  thus  be  living,  always 
ready,  and  at  any  instant  at  the  disposal  of  the  Powers  wishing  to  have 
recourse  to  it.  *  *  *  The  advantage  of  the  Russian  project  consists 
in  the  preservation  of  existing  bases,  on  which  I  propose  to  you  to  con- 
struct another  edifice  better  adapted  to  the  just  demands  of  international 
life. 

Permit  me  a  few  words  more,  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart.  In  history 
there  have  always  been  epochs  when  great  ideas  dominated  and  in- 
spirited the  soul;  sometimes  it  was  religion, — sometimes  a  philosophic 
current,  sometimes  a  political  conception.  The  fact  of  this  kind  most 
striking  is  that  of  the  crusades.  From  all  countries  went  forth  the  cry, 
'*  To  Jerusalem !  God  wills  it ! "  To-day  the  great  idea  which  dominates 
our  time  is  that  of  arbitration.  As  soon  as  a  conflict  arises  between  na- 
tions, even  if  it  is  not  amenable  to  arbitration,  ever  since  1899  we  have 
heard  the  unanimous  cry,  "To  The  Hague!"  If  we  all  join  together 
that  this  idea  shall  take  body  and  soul,  we  shall  leave  The  Hague  with 
head  erect  and  with  conscience  tranquil.  And  then  history  will  in- 
scribe in  its  annals:  "The  Second  Peace  Conference  has  deserved  well  of 
humanity. *'  *^ 

Applause  woke  the  echoes,  and  as  the  hall  became  quiet  Baron  Mar- 
schall  von  Bieberstein,  another  of  the  great  figures  of  the  Conference, 
arose.    "At  the  moment  this  discussion  begins,"  he  said,  "I  take  the 

«  2  Deuxikme  Conference,  321-323. 
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occasion  to  repeat  formally  my  declarations  in  the  name  of  the  Grerman 
delegation.  It  is  with  true  satisfaction  that  I  accept  the  general  prin- 
ciples so  eloquently  defended  by  the  delegates  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  We  are  ready  to  employ  all  our  forces  in  collaborating  for  the 
accomplishment  of  this  task  which  M.  de  Martens  has  very  justly 
defined  as  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  Second  Peace  Conference." 
The  merited  applause  doubtless  expressed  a  certain  gratitude  at  the 
attitude  of  Germany,  which  memory  could  only  contrast  sharply  with 
her  halting  posture  eight  years  before. 

Sir  Edward  Fry,  successor  in  dignity  and  place  to  Sir  Julian  Paunce- 
fote,  spoke  next  to  the  proposition.  "  Having  heard  the  very  important 
discourses  of  Mr.  Choate  and  Mr.  Scott,  I  do  not  hesitate,"  he  asserted, 
"in  the  name  of  the  delegation  of  Great  Britain  to  give  to  the  principle 
of  the  proposition  of  the  United  States  of  America  our  cordial  support. 
I  hope,"  he  continued  in  a  practical  manner,  "that  after  a  discussion  as 
brief  as  possible  the  project  will  be  sent  to  a  committee  of  examination 
and  that  it  will  adopt  some  of  the  ideas  of  M.  de  Martens,  particularly 
the  idea  that  the  court  should  always  be  open." 

Argentina  followed,^'  a  newcomer  in  the  Conference,  a  great  repre- 
sentative of  a  growing  continent.  She  raised  the  crucial  question. 
Luis  M.  Drago  in  her  behalf  read  this  declaration: 

The  delegation  of  the  Argentine  Republic  is  in  principle  in  accord  with 
the  prdject  presented  by  the  delegation  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, *  *  *  always  supposing  that,  by  its  constitution  and  organiza- 
tion, this  permanent  court  shall  offer  sufficient  guaranties  to  all  states  or 
groups  of  states. 

We  consider,  in  fact,  that,  even  though  its  jurisdiction  should  be 
voluntary,  the  creation  of  a  permanent  court  constitutes  a  step  toward 
peace. 

On  the  side  of  obligatory  arbitration,  to  which  the  Argentine  Republic 
would  desire  to  subscribe  with  the  rest  of  the  nations  here  represented,  it 
seems  evident  to  us  that  in  giving  vitality  to  an  international  jurisdiction 
we  might  be  able  to  present  to  all  states  in  conflict  a  permanent  tribunal, 
composed  of  magistrates  of  incontestable  competence  in  questions  of 
international  law,  and  enjoying  the  highest  reputation  from  the  moral 
standpoint.     In  doing  this,  the  Conference  would  obtain  a  positive 

*^  Francisco  L.  de  la  Barra  had  preceded  the  British  delegate  in  a  statement  for 
Mexico,  and  Curios  Rodriguez  Larreta  of  Argentina  preceded  M.  Drago,  but  their 
speeches  did  not  strictly  relate  to  the  court. 
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result,  something  tangible,  which  would  be  the  guaranty  of  law  and 
which  would  undoubtedly  form  a  body  of  jurisprudence  capable  of 
handling  the  interpretation  of  treaties  with  all  the  prestige  of  the  highest 
justice. 

The  proposition  before  us  gives  voice  to  a  thought  which  must  merit 
our  entire  approval.  But  the  basis  of  representation  in  the  permanent 
court  will  provoke  fertile  discussions  permitting  discovery  of  the  best 
and  most  efficacious  means  of  constituting  it. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Argentine  delegation,  representation  must  be 
granted  according  to  the  importance  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  each 
state,  because  commerce  and  production  are  surely  the  best  indicators  of 
the  vitality,  intelligence,  work  and  progress  of  nations.  Such  was  the 
basis  chosen  by  William  Penn  in  the  seventeenth  century  when  he  even 
then  dreamed  of  the  creation  of  a  universal  jurisdiction  exercised  by  a 
permanent  high  court  to  settle  international  disputes.  We  believe  it  is 
needless  to  add  that  we  accept  this  jurisdiction,  which  in  all  cases  would 
be  purely  voluntary.     *    *    * 

Saturday,  August  3,  the  tenth  session  of  the  subconunission  opened 
with  routine  deposits,  and  Mr.  Choate  then  reverted  to  the  project  of  a 
court  by  expressing  the  American  desire  that  its  own  and  the  Russian 
project  be  made  the  subject  of  a  common  discussion.  It  was  an  interest- 
ing and  important  move,  wholly  aside  from  its  courtesy.  For  the  sugges- 
tion meant  nothing  less  than  that  the  Conference  was  to  be  entirely  free 
to  choose  between  the  partial  and  the  thoroughgoing  proposition.  It 
gave  free  opportunity  to  register  the  status  of  responsible  state  opinion 
regarding  the  organism,  and  the  resultant  choice  of  the  thoroughgoing 
proposition  is  on  that  account  the  more  enlightening.  Auguste  Beer- 
naert  of  Belgium,  perhaps  the  internationalist  at  the  Conference  most 
experienced  in  point  of  dealing  with  all  phases  of  cosmopolitanism, 
opened  the  discussion  with  some  considerations  regarding  the  difficulty 
of  the  problem.    In  substance  he  said: 

*  *  *  Here  arises  anew  before  us  the  question  lengthily  debated  in 
1899:  Is  it  advantageous  to  establish  an  international  tribunal,  really 
permanent,  in  which  judges,  comparatively  few,  irremovable  or  almost 
so,  should  judge  the  disputes  of  the  various  states  of  the  civilized  world? 
Here,  gentlemen,  certainly  is  one  of  the  gravest  and  most  difficult  of 
problems.     *     *     * 

We  ask  now  [having  reviewed  the  excellences  of  the  1899  Court]  if 
adoption  of  the  propositions  of  the  American  delegation  would  con- 
stitute progress.  First  comes  a  question  of  principle  on  which  I  think 
we  must  all  be  in  accord.    It  is  that,  if  any  permanent  tribimal  is  con- 
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Btituted,  it  would  be  an  arbitral  jurisdiction  essentially  facultative  and 
that  it  would  be  necessary  to  determine  the  wish  of  the  nations  in  dis- 
pute for  each  case.    ♦    *    ♦ 

The  Interparliamentary  Union  [in  which  M.  Beemaert  was  a  leader] 
has  been  seized  of  vast  projects  by  which  the  reorganized  world  would 
henceforth  be  formed  of  a  single  state  or  at  least  of  a  federation  of  states 
having  a  single  parliament,  a  single  executive  power,  a  single  superior 
court  of  justice.  ♦  *  ♦  This  is  in  my  opinion  the  lamentiible  exaggera- 
tion of  a  movement  of  ideas,  true  in  itself,  which  does  honor  to  our  cen- 
tuiy.  Especially  at  this  time  it  runs  through  the  world  as  great,  vague 
strivings  for  fraternity  and  solidarity.  Men  of  different  races  know  each 
other,  no  longer  feel  themselves  hostile.  An  assembly  like  this,  of  which 
our  fathers  had  not  even  dared  to  dream,  astonishes  no  one.  It  is  the 
result  of  this  enormous  progress  of  all  the  sciences  which  has  suppressed 
distances,  unified  interests,  merged  races.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
never  has  national  sentiment  been  more  lively,  and  we  see  old  nations  and 
old  languages,  which  were  thought  to  be  slumbering,  redemanding  their 
place  in  the  sun.  None  among  us  would  want  to  renounce  his  country, 
sweet  and  dear  to  him,  and  especially  none  would  consent  to  be  governed 
from  a  distance,  a  very  great  distance  and  perhaps  very  badly.  In  my 
opinion  it  is  necessary  to  reject  as  a  redoubtable  Utopia  the  dream  of  a 
world  state  or  imiversal  federation,  with  the  single  parliament,  with  a 
court  of  justice  superior  to  the  nations.** 

M.  Beemaert  continued  with  a  discussion  of  such  points  as  whether 
17  jurists  of  the  first  order  could  be  foimd  disposed  to  expatriate  them- 
selves, whether  they  would  be  given  cases  in  preference  to  the  free  choice 
of  arbiters  in  the  1899  court,  and  whether  fixed  terms  for  them  would 
not  be  inclined  to  retard  reference  to  arbitration.  He  felt,  with  Mdrign- 
hac,  whom  he  quoted,  that  "the  jurisdiction  alone  must  be  permanent, 
while  those  who  exercise  it  must  be  chosen  for  each  case."  His  whole 
attitude  was  expressed  in  one  of  his  closing  sentences:  "I  believe  I  have 
said  enough  to  justify  my  preference  for  the  present  institution,  which 
seems  to  me  to  have  responded  fully  to  what  could  be  expected  of  it." 
And  again  in  his  peroration:  **May  the  future,  may  our  common  efforts 
assure  new  progress.    In  the  field  of  facts  there  remains  so  much  to  do!" 

Gonzalo  A.  Esteva,  first  delegate  of  Mexico,  read  a  declaration  for  his 
government  to  the  effect  that  its  instructions  and  the  personal  senti- 
ments of  the  delegates  would  impel  them  to  vote  for  the  American  prop- 
osition.   ''But,"  he  said  in  conclusion,  "the  principles  which  will  serve 

"  2  Deuxikine  Cmf^ence,  331-332,  332-333. 
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as  a  basis  for  constituting  the  p)ermanent  court  are  of  so  great  importance 
that  the  delegation  of  Mexico  reserves  its  definitive  vote  until  such  time 
as  it  shall  be  informed  of  the  various  projects  which  shall  be  proposed 
for  the  constitution  of  the  court."  Serbia,  through  Milovan  Milovan- 
ovich,  abstained  in  principle,  annoimcing  in  a  declaration  that  its  adhe- 
sion would  be  conditioned  on  the  following: 

1.  That  it  be  previously  established  by  a  general  convention  that 
arbitration  is  obligatory  for  a  category  of  international  difiFerences 
quantitatively  and  qualitatively  justifying,  by  number  and  intrinsic 
importance  of  the  cases  to  be  adjudged,  the  creation  of  such  an  organ  of 
international  jurisdiction. 

2.  That,  concerning  the  composition  of  this  p)ermanent  court,  there 
should  be  taken  as  a  determining  principle  either  the  absolute  equality  of 
rights  of  all  states  or,  setting  aside  states  and  nationalities,  the  personal 
qualities  of  the  judges  from  the  point  of  view  of  their  competence  and 
guaranties  of  their  international  impartiality. 

Belisario  Porras  of  Panama  arose  to  "support  the  American  proposal 
warmly."  As  the  representative  of  a  small  and  a  new  state,  he  believed 
"that  the  small  states  have  an  interest  in  seeing  this  principle  extended 
in  the  widest  possible  measure.  We  have  an  interest  in  the  existence  of  a 
single  system  of  international  law,  because  in  its  present  state  inter- 
national law  is  derived  from  certain  fundamental  principles  and  from 
certain  other  principles  accepted  to  regulate  certain  relations  between 
states.  Conflicts  inevitably  result  and  these  the  strongest  always  profit 
by.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  establish  a  jurisprudence  which  fixes 
the  value  of  these  different  principles.  *  *  *  i^  our  days  the  prin- 
ciples of  law  are  conserved  in  the  bureaus  of  the  ministries  of  the  great 
Powers,  which  on  each  occasion  take  from  their  correspondence  the  de- 
spatches and  writings  which  justify  them,  and,  if  this  justification  is  not 
very  good,  brute  force  always  remains  to  them  to  make  it  accepted." 

Jacques  Nicholas  L^er  for  Haiti  next  registered  support  of  the  Rus- 
sian and  American  propositions,  considering  them  quite  as  important 
for  small  as  large  states.  He  mentioned  the  restricted  niunber  of  judges 
suggested,  17  to  represent  45  states,  and  thought  that  if  an  electoral 
college  was  formed  by  a  grouping  of  states  for  their  selection  rivalries 
dangerous  to  peace  and  concord  might  be  engendered.  "Nothing  would 
prevent  authorizing  each  of  the  signatories  of  the  new  diplomatic  in- 
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strument  to  designate  a  certain  number  of  jurisconsults  destined  even- 
tually to  form  the  list  of  members  of  the  court.  Once  met  in  general 
assembly,  those  jurisconsults  delegated  for  this  purpose  by  their  respec- 
tive coimtries  would  have  the  mission  of  designating  the  colleagues 
called  to  constitute  the  permanent  court.  The  members  thus  elected 
would  themselves  choose  their  successors  and  would  be  divided  into 
series  with  mandates  of  unequal  length  so  as  to  prevent  an  entire  renewal 
of  the  personnel  of  the  court.  By  not  replacing  all  at  one  time  the 
traditions  would  be  assured,  which  would  permit  arriving  at  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  international  jurisprudence,  the  decisions  rendered  being 
published  in  a  collection  edited  under  the  control  of  the  International 
Bureau."  He  also  discussed  the  development  of  international  public  and 
private  law,  and  concluded  that  ''this  codification  seems  to  be  one  of  the 
necessary  consequences  of  the  establishment  of  a  p)ermanent  court  of 
arbitration  accessible  to  all  independent  states." 

Jos6  Gil  Fortoul  of  Venezuela  next  adhered  to  the  American  proposal 
His  speech  covered  oratorically  the  suggestions  he  made  in  amendment 
to  the  American  and  Russian  proposals  and  which  he  filed  at  its  close. 
These  read: 

1.  In  accepting  his  appointment  every  member  of  the  Permanent 
Court  of  Arbitration  shall  take  oath  to  fulfill  his  office  without  fear  and 
with  a  perfect  impartiality;  furthermore,  he  shall  engage  neither  to 
Holicit  nor  accept,  so  long  as  his  duties  shall  last,  any  decoration  or  any 
r(»(?()inpense  from  a  government  other  than  his  own. 

2.  A  general  list  of  all  persons  designated  by  each  of  the  signatory 
Powers  shall  be  drawn  up. 

Th()s(»  of  these  persons  who  are  delegated  for  this  purpose  by  their  respec- 
t  iv(»  gov(»rinnonts  shall  meet  in  general  assembly  and  shall  proceed  with 
th(»  el(»(*tion  of  members  of  the  Permanent  Court  from  the  general  ILst. 

Th(»  P(»rnianent  (/ourt  thus  composed  shall  be  renewable  by  thirds, 
unci  it  shall  itself  select  the  members  who  are  to  replace  those  whose 
mandate  expires. 

ii.  T)ie  members  of  the  Permanent  Court  are  charged  with  preparing 
or  cmising  to  he  prepared  under  their  high  control  the  codification  of 
tho  priiu'ipal  rules  of  international  public  law  and  of  international 
privat(»  law.^"' 

iluy  Barbosa  of  Brazil  followed,  an  impassioned  orator  reading  a 
[irepared  address — as  was  the  rule — and  destined  in  his  fixed  opposition 

«»  S|MH>ch  at  2  Deuxikme  Conference,  338-339;  project  at  1034. 
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to  anything  less  than  equality  of  representation  to  become  ahnost  the 
only  serious  opponent  of  the  American  and  its  succeeding  projects. 
M.  Barbosa  began  by  adhering  to  the  reserve  made  earlier  by  Mexico. 
His  speech,  as  long  as  Mr.  Choate's  and  two-thirds  the  length  of  Mr. 
Scott's,  can  only  be  summarized  by  argument: 

We  are  certain  that  a  time  will  come  when  regulation  of  misunder- 
standings  between  nations  in  conflict  will  never  be  considered  except 
before  this  tribunal,  if  a  good  organization  is  given  to  it.  But  we  are 
also  convinced  that  this  invariability  of  international  judicature  can  be 
counted  on  only  as  a  result  of  the  voluntary  assent  of  all  coimtries  in 
various  successive  emergencies;  and  even  in  the  interest  of  this  progress, 
which  will  be  durable  only  as  it  is  established  in  a  free  manner,  it  seems 
to  us  that  we  cannot  substitute  for  the  spontaneous  confidence  of  states 
a  submission  stipulated  as  a  perpetual  engagement.  ♦  *  ♦  (Disputes) 
cannot  be  submitted  in  advance  and  always  to  an  exclusive  and  per- 
petual magistrature  without  alienating  essential  elements  of  national 
sovereignty.     *    *    ♦ 

In  carrying  (this  forced  subjection)  over  into  the  international  order 
(from  the  municipal  regime),  it  is  not  arbitration  which  would  be  estab- 
lished. It  is  another  thing.  It  would  create  an  obligatory  judicature 
among  sovereign  states  as  it  exists  among  the  subjects  of  a  single  sover- 
eignty. *  *  ♦  The  action  of  civil  tribunals  ceases  from  the  moment 
when  the  parties  agree  to  have  recourse  to  arbiters,  and  then  they  are 
sovereign  in  the  election  of  the  depositories  of  this  conventional  justice. 
Consequently,  the  individuals  themselves  choose  their  judges,  since  with 
them  always  remains  the  option  of  preferring  arbiters  whom  they  them- 
selves freely  appoint  to  the  constituted  tribunals.  Of  this  right  you 
would  deprive  independent  nations.  They  would  have  only  the  Hague 
Court,  without  other  alternative.  ♦  ♦  *  Since  experience  is  the  mis- 
tress of  nations,  they  cannot  yet  find  conclusive  reasons  for  subscribing 
to  this  infallibility  of  the  single  court  in  international  arbitration,  with- 
out which  we  do  not  see  why  states  should  be  refused  the  faculty  of 
replacing  it  by  other  arbitral  judges.     *    ♦    ♦ 

I  hope  that  this  court  will  some  day  become  the  areopagus  of  peoples, 
acclaimed  by  the  confidence  of  all.  But  for  this  result  we  cannot  replace 
the  work  of  time  by  that  of  constraint.  It  is  always  vain  to  dream  to 
impose  confidence.  It  is  not  decreed.  It  is  not  stipulated.  It  is  pro- 
duced of  itself  under  the  influence  of  natural  causes,  like  the  facts  of 
organic  evolution.  We  desire  permanence  in  recourse  to  arbitration. 
But  permanence  would  consist  in  the  obligation  to  have  recourse  to 
arbitration,  not  in  exclusive  submission  to  a  permanent  court.     ♦    *    * 

*  *  *  In  the  thought  of  the  delegation  of  the  United  States  the 
facultative  character  of  the  court  would  not  be  altered;  only  the  obliga- 
tion of  arbitration  would  be  established,  maintaining  free  choice  of 
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arbiters  to  the  states.  This  is  what  the  eminent  M.  Choate  has  repeated 
to-day  in  adopting  the  Mexican  proposition.  But  it  seems  to  have  con- 
trary tendencies.  We  would  gladly  be  found  wrong,  but  it  seems  to  us 
there  is  something  in  the  proposition  by  which  neither  the  heads  of 
states,  officials  nor  scientific  corporations  could  accept  the  duties  of 
arbiters  except  after  the  prior  declaration  of  the  interested  parties  that 
they  had  not  been  able  to  agree  to  have  recourse  to  the  Hague  Court. 
This  is  a  wholly  arbitrary  limitation  of  the  freedom  of  states  in  the 
choice  of  their  arbiters.  We  could  not  subscribe  to  it  because  in  our 
opinion  this  freedom  does  not  tolerate  limitations.  *  *  *  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  refusal  to  submit  to  the  permanent  court  is  abso- 
lutely a  thing  between  the  interested  parties,  and  depends  on  them 
alone,  is  it  not  clear  that  the  very  fact  of  addressing  other  arbiters  sup- 
poses, includes  and  expresses  the  mutual  resolution,  on  the  part  of  those 
making  it,  not  to  accept  arbitration  at  The  Hague?  ♦  ♦  ♦  There- 
fore, in  practice,  this  idea  is  useless.  But  in  principle  it  is  dangerous, 
for  it  pretends  to  restrain  a  sovereign  and  essential  freedom  which  does 
not  suffer  restrictions. 

*  *  *  Fundamentally  we  are  all  equally  devoted  to  arbitration. 
Brazil  solves  all  questions  not  settled  by  other  less  free  and  conciliatory 
methods  by  arbitration.  ♦  ♦  ♦  Only  we  must  not  forget  there  are  in 
established  usage  great  instruments  of  improvement  and  pacification  as 
useful  as  those  imagined  in  our  days  and  that  in  certain  prerogatives  of 
the  independence  of  States  are  found  forces  beneficent  for  equality 
between  small  and  great,  between  strong  and  weak,  from  which  it  would 
be  unpardonable  to  depart.    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

The  best  inventions  may  be  turned  to  the  injury  of  those  who  have 
conceived  them  with  unqualified  good  intention.  This  Permanent 
Court  of  Arbitration  merits  our  enthusiasm.  But  it  is  human;  it  is 
necessary  to  preserve  it  from  degeneracy.  *  ♦  ♦  Absolute  and  ex- 
clusive authoritv  is  alwavs  readv  to  be  corrupted.  ♦  ♦  ♦  Would  not 
this  institution,  of  an  almost  superhuman  majesty,  be  exposed  more 
than  any  other  to  the  dangers  and  temptations  of  our  feebleness? 

I  hope  M.  Barbosa's  argument  has  been  done  justice  in  these  extracts, 
for  I  do  not  consider  any  of  them  really  soimd  for  the  subject-matter 
under  discussion.  The  speech  was  probably  the  least  notable  effort  of 
an  important  member  of  the  Conference  because  it  was  so  largely  beside 
the  mark.  He  argued,  for  instance,  that  a  court  with  obligatory  jurisdic- 
tion was  objectionable,  but  that  was  so  clearly  admitted  in  the  American 
proposition  that  the  argument  need  not  have  been  mentioned  except  as 
an  academic  caution.  He  argued  that  the  court  would  kill  other  less 
pretentious  means  of  arbitration,  but  in  unmistakable  terms  its  sponsors 
had  already  ruled  that  contention  out  by  making  their  proposition 
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additional  to  all  other  existing  means.  The  point  on  derogation  of 
sovereignty  is  fully  met  by  the  recognized  distinction  of  definition  that 
equality  means  equality  of  right,  not  equaUty  of  the  exercise  of  right; 
and  it  is  further  null  from  the  fact  that,  if  a  sovereign  state  chooses  to 
limit  its  sovereignty  by  treaty,  the  limitation  is  not  a  derogation,  but  an 
exercise,  of  sovereignty  itself,  restricted  in  terms  and  reclaimable  at 
conventional  will.  This,  however,  was  the  only  arguable  proposition 
applicable  to  the  subject-matter,  except  the  last  point  made  by  the 
brilliant  Brazilian. 

Bulgaria  followed  Brazil,  Ivan  Karandjulov  making  in  English  an 
interesting  speech  in  which  he  said  of  his  country  that  "it  ardently 
desires  the  coming  of  an  era  of  justice  between  nations.  For  it  is  not  by 
force  of  arms  that  it  seeks  to  reconquer  its  place  among  civilized  nations. 
Its  population  is  bellicose  neither  by  nature  nor  character;  it  is  pacific, 
laborious  and  thirsty  for  knowledge  and  justice.  So  the  value  of  each 
government  in  Bulgaria  is  appreciated  in  proportion  to  the  efiForts  it 
makes  for  the  development  of  her  schools  and  her  courts."  May  the 
future  bear  out  the  characterization  in  full  measure!  M.  Karandjulov's 
support  of  the  Russian  and  American  proposals  was  accompanied  by 
amendments  to  the  American  project  described  in  his  speech  and  even- 
tually assuming  this  form: 

I.  (Amendments  to  Art.  1.)  A  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration  shall 
sit  at  The  Hague.  It  shall  be  composed  of  fifteen  judges,  a  third  of  whom 
shall  be  renewed  every  third  year  reckoned  from  the  date  of  its  com- 
position. 

The  first  as  well  as  the  second  renewal  of  judges  shall  be  effected  by 
casting  of  lots  and  successive  renewals  by  the  expiration  of  nine  years 
from  the  date  of  their  election  or  re-election. 

Judges  whose  names  shall  be  cast  in  the  lots  or  whose  terms  of  nine 
years  shall  have  expired  may  always  be  re-elected. 

Elections  of  judges  shall  be  efiFected  in  the  following  manner: 

Each  of  the  signatory  states  of  the  present  convention  shall  designate 
at  least  one  person  of  recognized  competence  in  questions  of  international 
law  and  enjoying  the  highest  moral  consideration;  these  persons  so 
designated  shall  meet  at  The  Hague  and  shall  choose  from  among  them 
judges  to  the  number  required  for  the  composition  or  completion  of  the 
court,  each  state  having  a  right  only  to  one  vote. 

The  time  of  the  first  meeting  of  the  electors  who  shall  choose  the  first 
fifteen  judges  shall  be  determined  and  communicated  to  the  signatory 
states  by  the  International  Bureau. 
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Convocations  of  the  electors  to  replace  the  third  of  the  judges  or  to 
renew  their  mandate,  as  well  as  to  complete  their  number  to  fifteen,  in 
cases  where  there  should  be  vacant  places  oh  account  of  death  or  other 
causes,  shall  be  effected  at  intervals  of  three  years  through  the  same 
Bureau. 

II.  (Amendment  to  Art.  3.)  EsLch  of  the  parties  in  dispute  has  the 
right  of  challenging: 

a.  The  judge  of  the  nationality  of  the  adverse  party; 

b.  The  judges  who  may  have  previously  expressed  a  personal  opinion 
on  the  affair  in  litigation  to  the  prejudice  of  this  party; 

Elach  of  the  judges  should  have  the  right  of  retiring  from  a  case  in 
which  he  might  foresee  in  one  manner  or  another  that  his  participation 
would  shake  the  confidence  due  to  judicial  authority.^* 

Sir  Edward  Fry  now  took  occasion  to  answer  M.  Beernaert's  misgiv- 
ings and  the  same  suspicion  as  expressed  by  others.  The  American 
project,  he  explained,  '*  proposes  a  new  court  alongside  the  present 
court.  The  two  courts  will  work  to  the  same  end  and  that  one  of  the 
two  which  seems  best  to  respond  to  the  needs  of  nations  will  survive. 
The  choice  for  nations  is  free,  and  it  is  very  certain  that  the  most  effica- 
cious court  will  be  chosen." 

Marquis  de  8overal  of  Portugal  had  prepared  an  address  four  pages 
long,  but  did  not  deliver  it.  The  discussion  had  already  exhausted  his 
speech,  and  he  therefore  simply  commented  that,  though  Portugal 
adhered  to  the  project  of  the  United  States,  "the  primary  question  is 
the  project  of  a  general  treaty  of  obligatory  arbitration.  It  seems  to  me 
impossible  *  *  *  to  create  judges  before  being  able  to  submit  causes 
to  them."  It  is,  of  course,  obvious  that  the  objection  was  ill  taken 
because  the  court  was  intended  to  be  voluntary  as  to  jurisdiction. 

Persia,  through  her  first  delegate,  Samad  Khan  Momtaz-es-Saltaneh, 
cordially  supported  the  American  proposal,  hoping  that  the  committee 
would  adopt  the  Russian  suggestion  that  the  court  should  always  be 
open. 

M.  Bourgeois  called  M.  Beaufort  of  the  Netherlands  to  the  chair  to 
register  in  one  of  his  luminous  speeches  the  status  of  the  discussion  before 
it  came  to  a  vote.  This  time,  as  usual  in  such  cases,  he  spoke  as  the  first 
delegate  of  France,  not  as  president  of  the  subcommission.  It  would  be 
a  pleasure  to  give  the  Bourgeois  address  in  full,  but  space  prohibits  and 

^  2  Deuxieme  Conference ,  1033;  the  speech  is  at  344-345. 
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one  must  be  content  with  Dr.  Scott's  summary  in  the  report.  In  general 
he  distinguished  "between  the  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration  of  1899 
and  the  proposed  court,  showing  conclusively  that  each  would  have  its 
separate  and  distinct  sphere  of  interest  and  influence,  and  that  the 
existence  of  the  two  courts  would  be  a  double  guaranty  for  the  world's 
progress  toward  justice  and  peace."  Textually  M.  Bourgeois  said  in 
part: 

What  we  must  ascertain  is  whether,  for  limited  purposes  and  under 
special  conditions,  it  is  not  possible  to  secure  the  working  of  arbitration 
more  quickly  and  easily  under  a  new  form  in  no  way  incompatible  with 
the  first  form. 

For  questions  of  a  purely  legal  nature  a  real  court  composed  of  jurists 
should  be  considered  as  the  most  competent  organ.  *  *  *  It  is 
therefore  either  the  old  or  the  new  system  that  is  to  be  preferred,  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  cases. 

Thus  we  see  before  us  as  two  distinct  domains:  that  of  permanency 
and  that  of  compulsion.  However,  we  reach  the  same  conclusions  in 
both  domains. 

In  the  domain  of  universal  arbitration  there  is  a  zone  of  possible  com- 
pulsion and  a  zone  of  necessary  option.  There  are  a  vast  number  of 
political  questions  which  the  condition  of  the  world  does  not  yet  permit 
to  be  submitted  universally  and  compulsorily  to  arbitration. 

Likewise,  in  the  domain  of  permanency,  there  are  cases  whose  nature 
is  such  as  to  permit  and  perhaps  to  warrant  their  submission  to  a  per- 
manent tribunal.  However,  there  are  others  for  which  the  system  of 
1899  remains  necessary,  for  it  alone  can  give  the  nations  the  confidence 
and  security  without  which  they  will  not  appear  before  arbitrators. 

Thus  it  is  seen  that  the  cases  for  which  the  permanent  tribunal  is 
possible  are  the  same  as  those  for  which  compulsory  arbitration  is 
acceptable,  being,  generally  speaking,  cases  of  a  legal  nature.  Whereas 
political  cases,  in  which  the  nations  should  be  allowed  freedom  to  resort 
to  arbitration,  are  the  very  ones  in  which  arbitrators  are  necessary 
rather  than  judges,  that  is,  arbitrators  chosen  at  the  time  the  controversy 
arises.^^ 

M.  Beldiman  of  Rumania,  stating  his  sympathy  with  the  court  proj- 
ect, inquired  how  the  17  judges  were  to  be  appointed,  saying  that  it 
seemed  to  him  almost  impossible  to  pronoimce  intelUgently  on  the  court 
while  one  of  its  essential  and  decisive  elements  was  still  vague.  The 
United  States  was  unable  to  answer  at  the  moment,  and  Rumania 
accordingly  abstained  the  vote.    Turkey  abstained  for  lack  of  instruc- 

^^  2  Deuxihne  Confirence,  347-349. 
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tions.  On  the  question  of  taking  the  proposition  of  the  United  States 
(including  the  Russian  project  by  implication)  into  consideration  the 
vote  stood  2S  for  and  12  abstentions.    The  ballot  was  as  follows: 

For:  German Vy  United  States,  Argentina,  Brazil,  Bulgaria,  Chile, 
China,  Colombia,  Cuba,  Dominican  Republic,  France,  Great  Britain, 
Haiti.  Italy.  Japan.  Luxemburg,  Mexico,  Montenegro,  Panama,  Paran 
guay.  The  Netherlands,  Peru,  Persia,  Portugal,  Russia,  Salvador, 
Uruguay,*  Venezuela. 

Abstention:?:  Austria-Hungary,  Belgium,  Denmark,  Spain,  Greece, 
Non!i"ay.  Rumania.  Serbia,  Siam,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  Turkey. 

The  question  of  organizing  the  Conunittee  of  Elxamination  was  in 
onler.  **Many  of  our  coUeagues,"  said  M.  Bourgeois,  "have  expressed 
the  dt^re  to  ssee  the  propoations  studied  by  a  special  Conunittee  of 
bbcaiuinatiou.  very  restricted.  I  believe,  gentlemen,  that  it  is  well  for 
thisi  vxmuuitte^  to  remain  in  close  contact  with  the  first  committee, 
Hln*ail>-  vharg^\l  with  working  out  a  project  of  obligatory  arbitration. 
Tho  two  matters  present  so  great  an  affinity  as  not  to  prevent  work  in 
vx^utnon.  I  thervfore  have  the  honor  to  propose  the  following  com- 
t»iuHtioii: 

'I1u*  Conunittee  of  Fjumiination  has  been  composed  by  two  successive 
^»^K*l^ilK»^u*.  tho  5!iw«d  ixuup'eting  the  first.  It  is  therefore  made  up  as 
r\»lli»\\x  l\»  tin*  mvuilvRi  eUvttxi  fr^^m  the  outset  we  have  added  seven 
i^'Nv  volli\i>^ui*?4  tor  tho  stUily  of  questions  concerning  obligatory  arbi- 
lifiiuut  rlio.v  t\»nu  H  s^Hvial  5iulHH>mniittee  in  the  heart  of  the  Com- 
imii\H'  vv»  l\jumuHtK^iu  tho  Committee  of  Obligatory  Arbitration.*^  I 
l»M»|HKM»  lo  Ji^N .  itvutlomon,  to  apjH)int  a  new  special  subcommittee  which 
>\o  vv  \\\  \'M,  il  > ou  wish.  Sulxx^mmittw  B,  which  with  the  members  of  the 
lint  i:il  V  \»uumn«v  of  Kxsunination  will  study  the  questions  relative  to  the 
|HMiu;uiout  o\uirt. 

Vs.HOu!  wji^  ^jivon  :uul  Mt^ssrs.  Choate  of  the  United  States,  Baron 
MnMoliiill  von  HioU^rstoin  of  Gonnany.  Ej'schen  of  Luxemburg,  Renault 
ol  I  iMuoo.  Holdiuian  of  Kunuuiia,  and  Carlos  G.  Candamo  of  Peru  were 
'»|HM  ihI  apiHMuttvs  to  tho  uow  Committce  of  Examination  B. 

"  rniKuax .  fhn»ugh  Jimn  V.  Ca»tro,  rvwrved  the  right  of  ''examining  whether  the 
Hitt.ihUaliou  of  \\w  iHTinunent  wurt  offertHi  all  guaranties  which  should  be  expected 

**  I'll!  till*  H|»|^^ii*<i*^<'i^<  ^^  ^1^^**  committee  see  2  Deuxikme  ConStrence^  227. 
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Between  August  3  and  13  we  have  no  official  record  of  action  concern- 
ing the  project  of  what  was  to  be  called  the  Court  of  Arbitral  Justice. 
The  United  States  took  advantage  of  the  fact  that  Germany  and  Great 
Britain  had  assumed  leadership  in  championing  an  international  court  of 
prize  to  enlist  their  delegations  in  behalf  of  the  proposed  new  arbitral 
court.  "Such  an  organization  appeared  to  be  a  thoroughly  appropriate 
step,  which  met  also  the  purposes  which  Germany  sought  to  attain/' 
said  the  German  report  on  the  Conference."^  It  was  extremely  fitting 
that  Germany  should  participate  in  laimching  the  project,  for  it  had 
been  felt  that  her  attitude  was  very  conservative  and  anything  accep- 
table to  her  would  Ukely  meet  the  susceptibiUties  of  other  states.  Great 
Britain  was  properly  associated  with  the  preliminary  work  because  of 
her  deep  interest  in,  and  her  historic  sponsorehip  of,  the  Permanent 
Court.  Russia  had  virtually  retired  her  project  and  M.  de  Martens  was 
so  busy  with  other  features  of  the  Conference  work  that  failure  to 
associate  him  with  the  new  stage  of  the  project  was  natural.  But  the 
advice  of  her  delegation  was  by  no  means  lacking. 

What  happ)ened  between  August  3  and  13  was  the  elaboration  of  a  new 
project  ^^  by  Germany,  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain.  I  believe 
I  am  not  far  from  the  truth  in  suggesting  that  Herr  Kriege,  Dr.  Scott  and 
Eyre  Crowe,  technical  delegates  of  these  respective  Powers,  were  jointly 
responsible  for  the  resultant  project  of  convention,  in  full  harmony  with 
the  other  members  of  their  delegations.  This  project  was  a  new  and 
much  more  elaborate  thing  than  the  American  proposal,  and  it  may  be 
said  that  the  idea  of  the  projected  court  took  definite  form  only  in  its 
twenty-six  articles. 

The  first  session  ^^  of  Committee  of  flxamination  B  was  held  on  Tues- 
day morning,  August  13.  It  opened  with  the  deposit  of  this  joint  project 
and  an  opening  speech  by  Mr.  Choate,  followed  immediately  by  Baron 
Marschall  von  Bieberstein  and  Sir  Edward  Fry.  M.  Asser  called  atten- 
tion to  what  was  later  called  the  special  delegation,  which  was  a  Dutch 
suggestion.  M.  Bourgeois  spoke  a  few  words,  closing  with  the  appeal, 
'^  Baron  Marschall  has  compared  the  project  to  an  admirable  frame; 

^  Denkschrifi  uber  die  zweite  IrUemaHonale  Friedenakor^erenM,  3. 
**  2  Deuxihne  Conferences  593. 
"/WJ.,  593-^1. 
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I  ask  of  aU  of  you  that  a  picture  be  put  into  the  frame."  The  discussion 
of  the  articles  forthwith  began  on  the  first  reading,  which  occupied  five 
sessions,  August  13,  17,  20,  24  and  27.  On  Article  1  a  discussion  of  the 
then  title,  ''High  International  Court  of  Justice,"  took  place  with  the 
result  of  eliminating  the  word  high,  and  as  this  with  other  demanded 
changes  forecast  a  thorough  revision  of  the  text,  M.  Bourgeois,  before 
proceeding  further,  named  an  Editing  Committee,  Heinrich  Lammasch 
of  Austria-Hungary,  M.  Asser  of  the  Netherlands,  Louis  Renault  of 
France,  Eyre  Crowe  of  Great  Britain,  Herr  Kri^e  of  Germany,  and 
James  Brown  Scott  of  the  United  States.  In  the  first  session  six  articles 
were  discussed  and  sent  to  this  committee  for  revision.  The  second 
session  dealt  primarily  with  the  crucial  question  of  assignment  of  judges. 
Lu  Tseng-Tsiang  of  China  opened  with  a  proposal  for  their  distribution 
on  the  basis  of  the  fiscal  quotas  in  support  of  the  Bureau,  a  purely 
voluntary  order.  Dr.  Scott  in  a  masterly  address  ^'  developed  the  bases 
of  the  German-American-British  plan  and  introduced  the  table  as  it  is 
now  known,  minus  the  assignment  of  substitutes,  but  with  a  tabular  view 
of  years  of  state  service  appended.^^  The  session  went  through  Article  15 
of  the  project.  Ruy  Barbosa  of  Brazil  opened  the  third  session  with  a 
speech  introducing  a  project  with  the  following  bases: 

I.  For  the  composition  of  the  new  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration 
each  Power  shall  name,  under  the  conditions  stipulated  by  the  Confer- 
ence of  1899,  one  person  capable  of  exercising  acceptably  as  a  member 
of  this  institution  the  functions  of  arbiter. 

It  will  have,  moreover,  the  right  of  naming  a  substitute. 

Two  or  more  Powers  may  come  to  an  understanding  for  the  designa- 
tion in  common  of  their  representatives  in  the  court. 

The  same  person  may  be  designated  by  different  Powers. 

The  signatory  Powers  will  choose,  as  far  as  possible,  their  representa- 
tives in  the  new  court  from  those  who  compose  the  present  court. 

II.  Once  the  new  court  is  organized,  the  present  court  will  cease  to 
exist. 

III.  Persons  selected  will  sit  for  nine  years,  being  removed  only  in 
cases  where,  according  to  the  legislation  of  their  respective  countries, 
irremovable  magistrates  lose  their  mandate. 

IV.  No  Power  can  exercise  its  right  of  appointment  save  by  engaging 
to  pay  the  honoraria  of  the  judge  it  designates,  and  by  making  the 

*'  2  Deuxieme  Conference,  606-612;  American  Addresses,  etc.,  99-103. 
"  Ibid.,  609-612,  1040-1043;  American  Addresses,  204. 
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deposit  each  year,  in  advance,  under  the  conditions  which  the  conven- 
tion shall  fix. 

V.  For  the  court  to  deliberate  in  plenary  session  the  presence  of  at 
least  one-fourth  of  its  appointed  members  will  be  necessary. 

In  order  to  assure  this  possibility,  the  appointed  members  will  be 
divided  into  three  groups,  according  to  the  alphabetical  order  of  the 
signatures  to  the  convention. 

The  judges  classed  in  each  of  these  groups  will  sit  by  turn  for  three 
years,  during  which  they  must  establish  their  residence  in  a  place  whence 
they  can  reach  The  Hague  within  24  hours  from  the  first  telegraphic 
notice. 

However,  all  the  members  of  the  court  have  the  right,  if  they  wish, 
always  to  sit  in  plenary  session,  although  they  do  not  belong  to  the 
group  specially  called  to  it. 

VI.  The  parties  in  conflict  are  free  either  to  submit  their  controversy 
to  the  plenary  court  or  to  choose  to  solve  their  litigation,  in  the  body  of 
the  court,  the  number  of  judges  which  they  shall  agree  to  sanction. 

VII.  The  court  will  be  convoked  in  plenary  session  when  it  will  have 
to  judge  litigations  the  decision  of  which  has  been  confided  to  it  by  the 
parties,  or,  in  affairs  submitted  by  the  litigants  to  a  lesser  number  of 
arbiters,  when  they  themselves  appeal  to  the  full  court  for  solution  of  a 
question  arising  between  them  during  the  judgment  of  the  case. 

VIII.  To  complete  the  organization  of  the  court  upon  these  bases, 
everything  that  is  not  contrary  and  appears  to  be  convenient  to  adopt 
in  the  dispositions  of  the  Anglo-German-American  project  will  be 
adopted.  ^^ 

When  Article  16  relating  to  the  competence  of  the  court  was  reached 
there  was  a  lively  exchange  of  views  and  a  number  of  suggestions  were 
made.  M.  Bourgeois  closed  the  session  by  the  announcement  that  the 
German- American-British  proposition  would  be  **  brought  up  to  date  by 
its  authors  and  distributed  as  a  second  corrected  edition  to  all  members 
of  the  First  Subcommission  that  they  might  be  kept  informed"  of  the 
work.  This  was  done  between  August  20  and  24,  when  the  discussion 
was  resumed  with  Article  19  (old  Article  16)  which  was  virtually  given  a 
second  reading.  The  Editing  Committee  had  found  it  necessary  to  make 
three  more  articles  in  the  part  already  discussed  and  had  added  three 
from  the  Prize  Court  Convention  in  the  part  to  be  discussed,  so  that  the 
second  edition  of  the  project  contained  32  articles.  The  session  discussed 
Articles  20  and  21  (old  Articles  17  and  18)  at  length.  In  the  fifth  session 
M.  Barbosa  of  Brazil  made  his  third  set  speech  on  the  equality  of  states, 

«  2  Deuxihne  Conf^mce,  620-621,  1047-1048. 
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arid  Mexico  regiHtercd  its  inability  to  "acquiesce  to  any  conventicm  in 
which  all  tin;  Htatcs  called  to  the  Peace  Conference  are  not  oonadered  on 
thr;  liOMiH  of  ttu^  most  al)solute  and  perfect  equality."  The  protestants 
aKr^^i  with  M.  I^urgcois  that  their  declarations  did  not  prevent  the 
(Hhvuhhiou  continuing,  the  rest  of  the  revised  project  being  rapidly  passed 
in  (inft  nrnding  on  the  asscmt  of  Mr.  Choate  to  M.  Barbosa  that  the  table 
of  rotation  of  judges  wu8  reserved  therefrom. 

T\w.  Micond  reading  l)cgan  in  the  sixth  session  on  September  2  on  the 
\Hw\ti  of  ttu*  third  (Klition  of  the  German-American-British  project,  which 
now  i*ontain(Ml  37  articles  owing  to  revision  and  rearrangement  by  the 
HUtliorn.  Huh  session  may  Ix"  considered  the  critical  one  for  the  proj- 
iH*l.  M.  tlv  Martians  had  offered  and  secured  a  verbal  alteration  in 
Arti(*h«  I,  and  M.  Uunmusch  had  proposed  the  eventual  name,  Court  of 
Arbitriil  Justice,  when  Brazil  aimounced  her  abstention  from  further 
disniMsioh  of  tlie  project,  *'  not  being  in  a  position  to  judge  what  attitude 
thii  liraKiliun  ( lovernment  ought  to  take  with  regard  to  the  new  institu- 
tion." Mrxiro,  Hunmnia,  Belgium  and  Greece  followed  with  the  same 
diM'liinition,  nutking  five  states  holding  aloof  on  a  non  possumus.  The 
n^Mliiig  n^gistf^nHl  u  vote  article  by  article,  and  the  abstentions  impelled 
Hit  lOdwanl  IVv  to  witlulraw  Articles  6  and  7  (relating  to  the  assign- 
HMMit  of  judKt'H)  fiHun  this  siH'ond  reading,  Article  8  being  likewise  held 
out  li.v  llorr  Krit'ge.  Tins  s(HH>nd  reading  was  completed  in  the  seventh 
DPnnliiii  (III  SrptrinlHM*  »^. 

l(  wnn  I  ho  olivioust  artiest  hat  the  pilots  of  the  project  employed.  The 
liltrli  wnn  on  thr  division  of  judgt^,  so  that  everything  but  that  was 
iiiiIumI  (liitMiKli  to  division.  leaving  all  possible  burden  of  proof  on  the 
di'v)hlriitn  It  WHS  HOW  {KKssiblo  to  marshal  all  the  argumentative  forces 
nil  lliHt  rritienl  |H»inl.  When  the  n^ading  was  complete  Mr.  Choate 
iiiiide  H  iiiUNttM-lv  and  eliH^uent  apjval  to  the  conclusion  that  "the  abso- 
liilr  Hiid  v\\\u\\  sovtMtMgnty  of  eneh  of  the  forty-five  Powers  ^  was  duly 
irn|i«M  led  MtuI  tlunr  ilitTen^iuvs  in  other  n^pects  not  lost  sight  of"  in  the 
ttelieiue  of  t  he  I  hrtn*  Powers/*'  M.  Barlx^sa  i*eased  to  abstain  long  enough 
In  leply,    M.  HourgtHHs  then  invittxl  Messrs.  Nelidov  of  Russia,  Tomielli 

•*  lliin«himn  itoU^tntiv  won*  now  H^imitttxi. 

"'  r*iM»  Out  NiHHvh  ill  Ainorioiin  .ViWitYWrt*,  etc.,  103-109;  2  Deuxihne  Corrfirenoe^ 
im.i  lis/,  nsu  {\\K\ 
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of  Italy,  Choate,  Marschall  von  Bieberstein,  Barbosa  of  Brazil,  and 
M^rey  of  Austria-Hungary  to  constitute  with  himself  a  subcommittee 
to  attempt  a  solution  of  the  composition  of  the  court.  This  committee 
wrestled  with  the  question  until  September  18,  when  it  recorded  a  failure 
to  find  a  solution  and  referred  the  question  back  to  the  Committee  of 
Examination.^  M.  Barbosa  again  spoke  and  Sir  Edward  Fry  proposed 
a  resolution  favoring  the  principle  of  the  proposed  court.  Mr.  Choate 
made  a  last  eloquent  appeal  ^^  to  form  the  court  by  election.  He  sub- 
mitted a  plan  which  was  voted  down,  after  M.  Barbosa  and  others  had 
discussed  it,  5  for  and  9  against.  The  project  in  its  third  edition  was 
then  put  to  vote,  omitting  Articles  6,  7  and  8  on  the  composition  of  the 
court,  and  was  thus  passed  in  third  reading,  8  to  5  with  2  abstentions. 
Sir  Edward  Fry's  motion  was  then  put  in  two  parts.    It  reads: 

The  Conference  reconmiends  to  the  signatory  Powers  the  adoption  of 
the  project  hereunto  annexed  of  a  convention  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Court  of  Arbitral  Justice,  and  putting  it  in  force  as  soon  as  an  agreement 
has  been  reached  upon  the  selection  of  judges  and  the  constitution  of  the 
court. 

It  was  carried  in  both  halves  by  the  same  vote: 

For:  The  Netherlands,  Germany,  Great  Britain,  United  States,  Italy, 
Portugal,  Russia  and  France. 

Against :  Greece,  Peru,  Brazil,  Rumania  and  Belgium. 

Abstained :  Austria-Hungary  and  Luxemburg. 

The  First  Commission  was  the  next  stage  for  the  proposal,  now  in  its 
excised  fourth  edition.  At  the  commission's  eighth  session  on  October  9 
general  discussion  of  the  report  of  Dr.  Scott  on  the  Court  of  Arbitral 
Justice  was  on  the  order  of  the  day.  Mexico,  Switzerland,  the  Domin- 
ican RepubUc,  Denmark,  Brazil,  Guatemala,  Norway,  Belgium,  Ru- 
mania, Russia,  China  and  Persia  all  had  speeches  or  conmients.^  At  the 
ninth  session  on  October  10  *^  it  was  decided  to  read  the  articles  of  the 
fourth  edition,  and  after  discussion  on  Articles  1,  2,  and  5  the  project  was 
voted,  37  to  3  with  4  abstentions.    Belgium,  Rumania  and  Switzerland 

w  2  Deuxikme  Canfirence,  694-695. 

w/6id.,  697-699;  American  Addresses,  etc.,  109-111. 

^  2  Deuxikme  Confirence,  144-160. 

•^  Ibid.,  177-190. 
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voted  no,  and  Denmark,  Greece,  Uruguay  and  Venezuela  abstained. 
Sir  Eklward  Fry's  motion  was  brought  forward  but,  on  the  decision  that 
it  was  technically  a  declaration,  was  sent  along  to  the  plenary  session  to 
come  under  the  unanimity  rule  prevailing  there. 

This  work  of  the  First  Commission  came  before  the  ninth  plenary 
session  of  the  Conference  on  October  16,  when  President  Nelidov  in  his 
introductory  address  said  in  part: 

The  practice  of  the  eight  years  elapsed  since  the  First  Conference 
has  ♦  ♦  ♦  also  rendered  desirable  the  enlargement  and  completion 
of  the  institutions  then  created  with  a  view  to  extending  the  field  of 
action  of  international  justice.  ♦  ♦  ♦  Serious  projects  have  been  put 
forth  for  study  ♦  ♦  ♦  and  those  who  are  especially  versed  in  judicial 
questions  have  particularly  taken  an  active  part  in  their  discussion. 
This  study,  as  conscientious  as  learned,  ♦  ♦  ♦  will  furnish  to  those 
who  will  occupy  themselves  with  it  later  very  valuable  materials  which 
do  honor  to  this  Conference. 

We  have,  however,  had  to  recognize  that  the  agreement  necessary  for 
the  establishment  and  functioning  of  the  institution  we  had  in  view 
could  not  be  reached,  and  we  have  been  obliged  to  confine  ourselves  to 
affirming  the  principles  unanimously  admitted  and  to  abandon  to  our 
governments  the  task  of  completing  our  work  by  reaching  an  imder- 
standing  on  the  means  of  putting  it  into  practice.  It  is  in  this  sense  that 
the  ♦  ♦  ♦  wish  which  is  going  to  be  submitted  to  you  has  been 
prepared.*^ 

Dr.  Scott  as  reporter  followed  with  this  formal  statement: 

It  is  not  necessar\'  to  explain  to  you  the  project  which  we  are  charged 
with  submitting  to  your  high  consideration.  You  understand  it  suffi- 
ciently, and  you  know  moreover  that  Committee  of  Examination  B  of 
the  First  Subcommission  hajs  discussed  it  long  and  carefully  before 
adopting  it.  The  First  C/Ommission  has  approved  it  in  turn  with  a  slight 
modification  of  the  text  of  Article  2  as  elaborated  by  the  Committee  of 
Kxaniination.  We  are  not  unaware  that  the  work  presents  omissions 
and  difficulties  even  yet.  It  is  not  necessary  to  say  that  the  project  does 
not  contain  precise  dispositions  upon  the  manner  of  constituting  the 
court  nor  upon  the  choice  of  judges.  These  questions  have  been  long 
discussed  in  the  committee  without  finding  a  solution  acceptable  to  all 
the  states  represented.  It  is  hoped  that  an  agreement  will  not  be  delayed 
on  this  subject  and  it  is  with  this  hope  that  the  committee  has  pro- 
nounced in  favor  of  adopting  the  recommendation,  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  ask  the  Conference  to  be  good  enough  to  sanction  by  its  vote. 

"  1  Deuxihne  Conference,  331-332. 
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The  announcement  of  abstentions  or  reserves  followed,  and  the  vote 
for  Sir  Edward  Fry's  wish  as  above  carried  it,  38  for  and  6  abstentions,  as 
follows: 

For:  Germany,  United  States  of  America,  Argentine  Republic, 
Austria-Hungary,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Bulgaria,  Chile,  China,  Colombia, 
Cuba,  the  Dominican  Republic,  Ecuador,  Spain,  France,  Great  Britain, 
Guatemala,  Haiti,  Italy,  Japan,  Luxemburg,  Mexico,  Montenegro, 
the  Netherlands,  Nicaragua,  Norway,  Panama,  Paraguay,  Peru,  Persia, 
Portugal,  Russia,  Salvador,  Serbia,  Siam,  Sweden,  Turkey,  Venezuela. 

Abstentions:  Belgium,  Denmark,  Greece,  Rumania,  Switzerland, 
Uruguay. 

Between  the  day  of  that  vote  and  the  present  time,  almost  nine  years, 
what  Secretary  Root  in  his  instructions  to  the  delegates  termed  the 
*^  continuous  process  through  which  the  progressive  development  of 
international  justice  and  peace  may  be  carried  on"  has  been  satisfac- 
torily shown.  The  authors  of  the  German-American-British  project 
realized  that  a  real  world  court  must  follow  the  spirit  jather  than  the 
letter  of  sovereign  equaUty,  that  all  communal  progress  involves  abnega- 
tion for  the  sake  of  the  general  good  by  facing  facts  as  they  are.  The 
authors  followed  the  logic  of  their  own  minds,  and  in  the  interval  a  new 
examination  of  sovereignty  by  several  publicists  has  strengthened  their 
conclusion.  The  majority  of  the  states  of  the  world  stand  committed  to 
the  Court  of  Arbitral  Justice  as  proposed;  38  out  of  44  are  committed  to 
its  principle  and  have  been  for  nearly  nine  years.  Around  the  whole 
proposition  has  been  growing  up  a  quantity  of  public  opinion  of  im- 
portance. 

President  Roosevelt  in  his  message  to  Congress  of  December  3,  1907, 
said  truly  that  the  remaining  unsettled  question  of  the  composition  of 
the  court  "is  plainly  one  which  time  and  good  temper  will  solve."  ^ 
Mr.  Choate's  report  as  head  of  the  American  delegation  concludes  on 
this  subject:  "A  little  time,  a  little  patience,  and  the  great  work  is 
accomplished."*^  "Germany,"  said  the  report  of  delegates  of  that 
state,  "  stands  ready  to  cooperate  in  the  establishment  of  the  court."  ^ 

w  For.  ReL,  1907,  bail. 

"/6id.,  1178. 

••  Denkschriftf  etc.,  3. 
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The  French  delegation  in  its  report  said:  "E^h  of  the  states  must  exert 
special  efforts  to  carr^*^  out,  as  far  as  possible,  the  voetix,  resolutions  or 
recommendations,  by  which  the  Conference,  in  matters  upon  which  it 
could  not  reach  a  conclusion,  has  emphatically  signified  its  desire  to  see 
the  governments  complete  its  work.  It  will  suffice  to  refer  to  the  negotia- 
tions requisite  to  give  definitive  form  to  the  permanent  Court  of  Arbitral 
Justice,  whose  operation  depended  upon  an  agreement  regarding  the 
manner  of  selecting  the  judges."  ••  Sir  Edward  Fry  of  Great  Britain 
made  a  further  comment: 

We  cannot  but  hope  that  the  difficulties  which  we  have  been  unable  to 
overcome  may  hereafter  be  surmounted,  and  that  our  labor  as  pioneers 
may  fn  the  end  not  prove  entirely  fruitless.  ♦  ♦  ♦  The  claim  of  many 
of  the  smaller  states  to  equality  as  regards  not  only  their  independence, 
but  their  share  in  all  international  institutions,  waived  by  most  of  them 
in  the  case  of  the  Prize  Court,  but  successfully  asserted  in  the  case  of  the 
proposed  new  Arbitral  Court,  is  one  which  may  produce  great  diflBcul- 
ties,  and  may  perhaps  drive  the  greater  Powers  to  act  in  many  cases  by 
themselves.*' 

The  suggestion  of  Sir  Edward  Fry  was  the  one  adopted  as  practical  in 
the  interval  until  the  Third  Hague  Conference.  In  an  identic  circular 
note  of  October  18,  1909,  a  solution  was  proposed  by  Secretary  Knox, 
which  awaits  only  the  ratification  of  the  International  Prize  Court 
Convention.  It  will  be  remembered  that  this  court  was  to  be  organized 
on  the  same  basis  as  the  Court  of  Arbitral  Justice  and  that  in  view  of  its 
restricted  scope  no  successful  objection  was  made  to  the  plan.  The 
American  solution  of  the  Arbitral  Court  impasse  was  that  "any  signa- 
tory of  the  convention  for  the  establishment  of  the  Prize  Court  may 
provide  farther  in  the  act  of  ratification  thereof  that  the  international 
court  of  prize  shall  be  competent  to,  accept  jurisdiction  of  and  decide 
any  case  *  *  *  submitted  to  it  for  arbitration,"  adopting  the  rules 
of  the  draft  Court  of  Arbitral  Justice  convention  therefor.*^ 

Since  1907  the  effort  to  codify  the  maritime  law  of  war  in  the  Declara- 

**  MinisCere  des  Affaires  Hranghres.  Documents  diplomaliques.  Deuxikme  Cor^i- 
rcncc  Internationale  de  la  paix,  1907,  116. 

«7  Miscellaneous  No.  1  (1908),  Pari.  Pap.,  1908,  cxxiv,  20  and  21. 

•^^  See  this  Journal,  Vol.  4,  pp.  163-166,  and  Supplement,  Vol.  4,  pp.  102-114,  at 
109  #. 
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tion  of  London  had  been  made  and  the  ratification  of  the  International 
Prize  Court  Convention  hinged  consequently  on  the  Declaration.  Great 
Britain's  action  was  the  key  to  the  situation,  and  in  1911  she  tried  to 
secure  a  free  hand  for  ratifying  the  Declaration  by  a  naval  prize  bill 
altering  her  municipal  law  to  accord  with  the  international  regulations. 
This  failed  and  an  impasse  was  again  encountered,  a  revised  naval  prize 
biU  being  introduced  in  the  spring  of  1914.  This  being  passed,  the 
Declaration  of  London  and  the  International  Prize  Court  Convention 
could  be  ratified  by  Great  Britain.  The  great  Powers  would  then  no 
longer  withhold  action  and,  with  the  International  Prize  Court  Conven- 
tion effective,  the  way  would  be  open  for  investing  that  court  with  all 
the  functions  of  the  Court  of  Arbitral  Justice  in  so  far  as  the  Powers 
might  agree  thereto. 

Such  was  the  situation  when  the  thunder  clouds  of  European  politics 
burst  in  the  storm  of  war.  Every  one  who  foUowed  mtemational  affairs 
diligently  knew  that  Europe's  political  skies  were  stormy  and  concealed 
a  gathering  gale.  Those  who  followed  all  elements  of  the  situation  offset 
against  the  lowering  conditions  the  dispelling  effect  of  increasing  inter- 
national cooperation,  and  were  hopeful  that,  instead  of  a  storm,  there 
would  be  only  a  series  of  atmospheric  disturbances,  a  succession  of  crises 
dissipating  danger  little  by  little.  This  process  had  operated,  and,  if 
the  crisis  of  1914  had  been  delayed  a  few  months,  might  have  operated 
again.  In  the  fatal  August  of  that  year,  the  Netherlands  ministry  for 
foreign  affairs  had  planned,  under  the  stated  inspiration  of  Dr.  Scott,  to 
propose  the  establishment  of  the  Court  of  Arbitral  Justice  for  those 
states  willing  to  participate.  If  such  a  proposal  had  been  realized,  the 
newly  existent  court  would  probably  have  been  the  only  present  battle- 
field in  Europe.  The  consecution  sketched  above  would  logically  have 
followed  from  the  prestige  of  the  new  court. 

Yet  that  would  be  only  an  evasive  solution  of  the  problem,  which  at 
bottom  is  to  get  sovereign  states  really  working  together  in  something 
more  than  administrative  or  mere  legislative  fields.  Probably  no  one 
seriously  doubts  that  this  is  the  era  of  internationalism,  that  the  wcJrk 
of  the  world  has  overstepped  national  boundaries  never  to  retrograde. 
But  internationalizing  has  not  yet  actually  advanced  far.  The  fifty  or  so 
public  international  organizations — unions,  bureaus,  institutes,  etc., — 
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are  purely  administrative.  The  codifications  of  law  in  Hague  conven- 
tions and  otherwise  have  not  made  definite  advances  over  what  existed 
before;  they  have  simply  registered  the  state  of  progress  as  the  ther- 
mometer, which  does  not  make  temperature,  but  registers  its  degrees. 
To  be  sure,  administration  and  codification  will  have  their  effect  in 
making  real  executive  and  judicial  functions  internationally  necessaiy 
and  easier  to  procure,  but  they  are  not  of  the  latter  orders.  The  Court  of 
Arbitral  Justice  was  the  first  serious  attempt  to  create  actual  judicial 
functions  internationally. 

Several  ways  out  were  offered.  Use  of  the  special  International  Prize 
Court  for  general  jurisdictional  questions  would  have  been  a  certain 
success  within  its  limit  of  acceding  powers;  such  a  solution  would  draw  a 
line  between  ins  and  outs  among  the  states  that  would  amount  to  an 
evasion  of  the  basic  question.  Another  solution  was  a  division  of  work 
as  is  not  uncommon  among  municipal  courts.  Sections  for  public  and 
private  international  law;  a  series  of  circuit  courts  and  an  appellate  body; 
a  distribution  of  jurisdiction  by  character  of  case,  these  and  others  had 
been  suggested  with  the  idea  of  facilitating  a  solution  through  giving 
more  states  judge-service  in  the  system.  But  the  fact  remained  that  the 
only  truly  international  court  would  be  that  suggested  in  the  German- 
American-British  draft,  containing  seventeen  members.  Notwith- 
standing that  eight  Powers  were  to  have  judges  sitting  all  the  time,  and 
that  36  states  were  annually  to  divide  nine  judges  and  seventeen  sub- 
stitutes among  them  in  cycles  of  twelve  years,  the  distribution  assigned 
accurately  represented  the  material  interests  concerned.**  Over  a  dozen 
alternatives  were  suggested  but  none  received  any  consideration,  com- 
paratively. Evidently,  therefore,  the  question  remaining  was  the  parcel- 
ing of  seventeen  judges  among  45  or  so  states. 

Then  came  the  war  to  throw  a  lurid  light  upon  the  world's  lack  of 
judicial  machinerj'^  for  absorbing  the  shock  of  international  friction. 
Belligerents  and  neutrals  alike  see  the  world  henceforth  as  a  different 
place,  where  states  must  be  more  intimately  related  to  each  other,  and 
few  of  them  omit  from  their  programs  for  the  future  the  necessity  of  a 

^  For  a  technical  analysis  of  the  plan  and  the  proposed  alternatives  see  a  paper  in 
the  Proceedings  of  the  American  Society  for  Judicial  Settlement  of  International 
Disputes,  1913,  on  "The  Composition  of  the  Court,"  153-171. 
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genuine  court.  Unofficial  thought  and  propaganda  is  unanimous  on  the 
necessity  for  a  world  judicial  system  after  the  war.  Where  consideration 
has  been  devoted  to  the  practical  problem  of  the  composition  of  the 
court,  election  of  judges  has  most  often  recurred.  The  suggestions  vary 
in  detail  but  essentially  consist  of  free  state  nominations  followed  by 
eliminative  election  by  states.  In  several  variations  this  plan  was  sug- 
gested in  1907.^®  This  is  probably  the  plan  most  promising  of  general 
acceptance,  for  it  preserves  the  cardinal  feature  of  a  small  court  and 
insures  equal  participation  by  states  in  selection  of  judges  while  equita- 
bly disregarding  their  nationality  in  favor  of  their  internationally  recog- 
nized competence. 

For  eight  years  the  minds  of  the  world's  publicists  have  been  con- 
centered on  the  desideratum  of  the  Court  of  Arbitral  Justice,  and  what 
was  novel  in  1907  is  compelling  now.  As  before  1899,  numerous  sugges- 
tions have  been  made  looking  to  a  solution  of  the  problem  involved — the 
composition  of  a  real  court.  It  is  inconceivable  that  among  these  sug- 
gestions some  will  not  inspire  a  solution  of  the  immediate  difficulty  as 
the  projects  before  1899  made  the  actual  proposals  then  possible  and 
practical.  And  as  the  intelligence  of  the  civilized  world  was  concentered 
in  1899  on  securing  any  court,  and  in  1907  on  making  a  real  court,  at 
the  end  of  the  war  we  may  expect  to  see  it  demanding  the  real  birth 
of  the  Court  of  Arbitral  Justice  regardless  of  equality  susceptibil- 
ities, which  are  not  really  jeopardized  in  fact  and  are  actually  much 
safer  in  the  hands  of  judges  than  of  diplomats  backed  by  the  power  of 
great  states.  **In  the  conflicts  of  brute  force,  where  fighters  of  flesh 
and  with  steel  are  in  line,  we  may  speak  of  great  Powers  and  small,  of 
weak  and  of  mighty,"  said  L&)n  Bourgeois.  "When  swords  are  thrown 
in  the  balance,  one  side  may  easily  outweigh  the  other.  But  in  the 
weighing  of  rights  and  ideas  disparity  ceases,  and  the  rights  of  the 
smallest  and  the  weakest  Powers  count  as  much  in  the  scales  as  those 
of  the  mightiest." 

Dents  P.  Myers. 

^°  See  particularly  Proceedings  of  the  American  Society  for  Judicial  Settlement 
of  International  Disputes,  1913,  165-168. 


THE   RELATIONS   BETWEEN   THE   UNITED   STATES   AND 

PORTO  RICO  * 

(Past,  Present  and  Future) 
Part  II  (Continued) 

2.    EFFECTS  OF  THE   ACQUISITION 

In  approaching  the  discussion  of  the  effects  of  the  acquisition  of  Porto 
Rico  as  a  result  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris  of  1899,  we  are  confronted  by  one 
of  the  most  difficult  problems  arising  in  the  consideration  of  the  rela- 
tions between  the  United  States  and  Porto  Rico.  The  difficulty  is  due 
in  a  great  measure  to  the  absence  of  a  positive,  unequivocal  and  unani- 
mous opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  decision  of  the  so-called 
Insular  Cases,  which  have  given  rise  to  so  much  doubt,  uncertainty 
and  difference  of  opinion  among  lawyers  in  regard  to  this  vital  subject. 

If  the  acquisition  of  Porto  Rico  had  been  the  only  one  made  by  the 
United  States  at  that  time,  the  problem  would  have  been  comparatively 
easy.  It  would  have  been  enough,  perhaps,  to  turn  to  the  earlier  prec- 
edents laid  down  by  the  Supreme  Court  to  find  sufficient  guiding  Ught 
and  ample  authority  to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  solution.  Congress 
itself,  probably,  would  have  rendered  it  unnecessary  to  appeal  to  the 
Supreme  Court  by  doing  complete  justice  to  the  people  who  had  re- 
ceived the  United  States  with  such  sincere  demonstrations  of  rejoicing, 
friendship  and  affection. 

But,  unfortunately,  together  with  the  acquisition  of  Porto  Rico  there 
came  that  wonderful  adventure  of  the  Philippines,  which  appeared 
so  seducing,  so  alluring,  and  so  irresistible.™  It  was  a  golden  dream  at 
first.  It  seemed  for  a  moment  that  in  this  extraordinary  acquisition 
'so  lightly  undertaken  and  accomplished  with  so  little  pride  of  achieve- 
ment," there  was  nothing  else  than  the  fulfillment  of  a  great  mission 

*  Continual  from  the  Januan',  1916,  number,  p.  65. 
'"  See  Article  111  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  supra. 
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of •  liberation.  There  were  those  at  that  time  who  believed  that  the 
United  States  must  not  give  back  to  Spain  any  portion  of  the  earth  in 
which  to  continue  her  abominable  misrule;  they  thought  that  the 
United  States  had  contracted  a  moral  duty  before  the  world  to  annex 
every  bit  of  these  portions  although  this  meant  to  enter  upon  an  im- 
mense adventure  of  incalculable  possibilities. 

*^It  is,  in  a  word,"  said  an  editorial  in  the  New  York  Sun,  according 
to  Mr.  Hall/^  "for  the  interest  of  the  whole  civilized  world  that  all  of 
Spain's  colonies,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the  Canaries,  should 
be  turned  over  to  us.  It  is  for  the  world's  interest  because,  in  her  hands, 
they  always  have  been,  and  always  would  be,  a  menace  to  the  general 
peace."  In  an  address  delivered  by  a  very  distinguished  American  at 
the  laying  of  the  cornerstone  of  the  new  State  Capitol  of  Pennsylvania, 
he  said : 

Call  it  imperialism,  if  you  will,  but  it  is  not  the  imperialism  that  is 
inspired  by  the  lust  of  conquest.  It  is  the  higher  and  nobler  imperialism 
that  voices  the  sovereign  power  of  the  nation  and  demands  the  exten- 
sion of  our  flag  and  authority  over  the  provinces  of  Spain,  solely  that 
"government  of  the  people,  by  the  people  and  for  the  people  shall  not 
perish  from  the  earth." 

As  a  practical  proposition  it  was  impossible  to  concede  to  those  islands 
the  guarantees  and  privileges,  which,  upon  the  acquisition,  were  ipso 
facia  secured  to  them  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  A  com- 
munity of  interests  and  a  desire  to  commingle  were  entirely  lacking 
between  some  of  these  peoples  and  the  Americans,  and  their  wholesale 
immigration  into  this  country  would  have  created  a  serious  situation. 
It  seemed  entirely  out  of  the  question  to  admit  to  the  privilege  of  Amer- 
ican citizenship  the  un-Christian,  the  semi-savage  and  nondescript 
tribes  which  compose  a  large  proportion  of  the  native  population  of  the 
Philippine  Islands.  It  was  evident  that  these  tribes  ought  not  to  be 
permitted  to  enter  into  and  constitute  an  integral  part,  and  influence 
the  political,  social  and  economical  life,  of  this  highly  developed  and 
civilized  country,  and  that  the  nation  ought  to  be  protected  against  all 
possible  complications  arising  out  of  their  hurried  acquisition. 

On  the  other  hand,  owing  to  the  peculiar  and  strange  conditions 

^1  HaU,  op,  cU. 
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prevailing  in  those  islands,  it  was  thought  impracticable,  and  even 
injurious  to  the  best  interests  of  their  people,  to  undertake  their  gov- 
ernment according  to  and  in  conformity  with  American  constitutional 
principles  and  theories;  that  any  attempt  that  should  be  made  in  this 
direction  would  necessarily  result  in  a  collapse  of  the  whole  govern- 
mental structure  which  Spain  had  been  so  laboriously  constructing 
during  so  many  years  of  political  blunders  and  misrule;  and  that  such 
collapse  would  perforce  bring  about  a  state  of  general  confusion  which 
must  needs  result  in  material  injury  not  only  to  the  islands  and  their 
inhabitants,  but  also  to  the  success  of  American  government  there. 

It,  was  therefore  of  the  greatest  importance  that  the  government 
Hliould  be  given  al)solutely  free  hand  to  deal  with  the  islands  and  peo- 
ples in  tlie  manner  and  form  that  would  best  answer  to  the  necessities 
of  Uw.  moment.  It  was  of  the  greatest  importance  that  the  government 
Hhould  Iw  in  a  position  not  only  to  solve  every  conceivable  problem  or 
<lilIi(Hilty  that  should  l)e  presented  in  respect  to  the  administration, 
govorninont  or  control  of  the  islands  and  their  inhabitants  as  it  should 
Ih*  (IcmmhihI  most  advisable  or  convenient,  according  to  the  particular 
rirfUinHtances  of  the  case,  but  also  to  regulate,  if  necessary,  the  entrance 
of  Huch  |KM)plo8  into  the  United  States. 

It.  was  (juito  sure,  however,  that  these  desirable  results  could  not  be 
iichifvod  unless  in  some  way  or  other  such  action  of  the  government 
was  ^roundod  uiwn  a  mort^  or  less  strong  shading  of  legal  sanction,  and 
tlic  (juostion,  therofon\  narrowed  itself  to  the  problem  of  devising  some 
Hch(Mni\  some  means,  some  plausible  reason,  even  if  a  reason  of  art,  to 
thwart  the  legal,  the  natural,  the  logical  effects  of  the  acquisition. 

The  fact  that  the  Philippines  continued  in  a  state  of  revolt  after  the 
formal  cession  of  the  archijx^lago  by  Spain  to  the  United  States,  although 
then*  may  have  been  some  hints  to  that  effect  from  high  authority  at 
th(»  time,  was  not  considered  strong  enough  or  sufficient.  It  was  a  rea- 
son tcx)  precarious  and  unstable.  The  state  of  revolt  could  not  prevent 
of  itself  the  incoriwration  of  the  islands  and  their  heterogeneous  in- 
habitants into  the  national  unit  as  part  of  the  territory  and  people  of  the 
United  States.  A  relx^llion  is  a  fact  of  an  internal  character  in  itself, 
and  the  most  that  it  can  give  rise  to  is  a  suspension  of  the  constitutional 
guarantees.     It  could  not  bar  or  destroy  the  relations  legally  created 
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by  the  fact  of  the  acquisition.  And  besides,  assuming  that  such  rela- 
tions were  suspended  during  the  uncertain  period  of  the  rebellion,  the 
reason  still  would  have  been  precarious;  for  the  rebeUious  elements 
might  be  subdued  at  any  time.  The  exdiLsion,  if  that  name  can  be 
properly  applied  to  the  object  in  view,  had  to  be  founded  on  more 
solid  and  permanent  grounds. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  while  Porto  Rico  and  the  PhiUppines 
are  exactly  antipodes,  and  there  is  no  good  earthly  reason  why  they 
should  be  joined  and  put  up  together  in  the  same  wrapper  like  two 
chattels  of  the  same  description,  it  soon  became  apparent  that  any  rule 
that  should  be  framed  with  the  purpose  of  evading  the  eflfects  of  the 
acquisition  in  the  Philippines  must  constitute  either  an  unwarrantable 
discrimination  against  those  islands  or  subject  Porto  Rico  to  the  same 
fate.  This  was  considered  so  simply  because  having  been  acquired 
under  the  same  grant  from  Spain,  their  legal  status  was  identically 
the  same,  and  therefore,  in  contemplation  of  law  they  could  not  be 
differentiated  from  each  other  in  respect  to  the  doctrines  that  should 
be  worked  out  in  order  to  effect  the  exclusion.  Discrimination,  of 
course,  was  apt  to  prove  too  severe  a  test  for  the  whole  project,  and 
mainly  for  this  reason  it  had  to  be  abandoned.  As  it  was  impracticable 
to  make  the  exclusion  refer  only  to  the  Philippines,  it  became  then  a 
case  of  necessity  to  have  civilized  and  Christian  Porto  Rico  follow  the 
same  undesirable  fate  of  those  distant  and  decidedly  oriental  islands. 
Furthermore,  as  the  gods  would  have  it,  Porto  Rico,  the  trusting  and 
confiding  little  island  of  the  Caribbean,  was  used  as  the  "experimental 
station"  for  testing  the  novel  schemes  which,  if  legitimated,  were  to 
be  applied  seriously  in  the  PhiUppine  Islands  or  elsewhere. 

It  is  true  that  it  was  a  matter  of  the  greatest  national  importance 
to  guard  against  the  innumerable  possibilities  attending  the  acquisition 
of  distant  and  noncontiguous  territories  inhabited  by  alien  races  differ- 
ing from  the  American  people  in  many  important  respects;  but  as 
neither  the  Constitution  nor  the  act  of  cession  contained  in  this  par- 
ticular any  provision  which  might  operate  to  prevent  the  logical  results 
of  the  acquisition  from  taking  effect,  opinions  differed  even  among  the 
most  learned  and  experienced  in  these  matters,  not  only  as  to  the  feasi- 
bility of  the  exduMon  after  the  acquisition,  but  also  as  to  the  legal  doc- 
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trini^H  that  would  have  to  be  laid  down  in  order  to  achieve  the  results 

It  iH  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  new  doctrine  which  was  at  last 
ituitf'TU^cily  developcil  should  be  wrapped  up  in  a  mass  of  judicial  un- 
#!«;rtaintii;8  wliich  Ix^eloud  and  obscure  the  effects  of  the  acquisition  and 
pla/'ir  Porto  Rico  and  the  Porto  Ricans  in  a  strange  and  anomalous  con- 
ditiori,  NuhvorHive  of  American  institutions  and  revolting  to  their  sense 
of  M«lf-nw|)i)<!t  luul  anwur  propre. 

Ar<'onling  U)  this  new  doctrine  it  became  possible  to  hold,  without 
litiy  of  tlu^  dauKt'rs  and  inconveniences  apprehended,  not  only  the 
I'liilippinc^  IhIiuuIh,  but  any  other  territories  and  peoples  that  might  be 
m'f\\uivil  in  tlu*  future  by  the  United  States,  whether  as  a  result-of  suc- 
I'ltMHful  warw  or  by  more  peaceful  means,  which  necessity  or  conven- 
Umvi*  might  suggest  for  the  gradual  development  of  what  Chief  Justice 
MurHlmll  wtu)  pleased  to  call  the  American  Empire.  Being  held  as 
iMHiuMhing  separate  and  distinct  from  the  territory'  and  people  of  the 
l?iiilt»<l  States,  such  territories  and  peoples,  under  this  doctrine,  may  be 
niiiimgcHl  and  governed  according  to  the  given  policy  of  the  govem- 
nuMit,  without  regard  to  constitutional  provisions  which  might  hinder, 
olwtruct  or  render  impossible  the  carrjang  out  of  such  policy  in  whole 
or  in  part. 

liut.  however  desirable  these  results  might  be  in  respect  to  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  or  other  territories  of  a  similar  structure,  the  fact  can  not 
Ih»  coneealeil  that  as  regards  Porto  Rico  they  constitute  a  grievous 
injustice. 

As  it  is,  this  (kx^trine  deprives  Porto  Rico  and  the  Porto  Ricans  of 
their  legitimate  status  lx»fort^  the  world  and  within  the  nation  as  an 
int(*gral  part  of  the  territory  and  people  of  the  United  States,  and  being 
il(»hitHl  the  iHMietits  of  the  Constitution,  their  condition  resembles  in  a 
M:i*t\'it  im^ju^un^  that  under  which  they  were  held  during  the  military 
n^jciino  prit)r  to  the  nitifioation  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  which  marked 
the  roinpletion  of  the  acquisition.  They  are  indeed,  by  \irtue  of  the 
( 'ohslitution.  subject  to  the  legislative  authority  of  Congress  instead 
of  iH'ing  subject  to  that  of  the  Pn^ident,  as  commander-in-chief  of  the 
nnwy,  as  wjis  the  cju<i*  durini;  the  military*  r^me;  but  so  long  as  the 
( 'tiiiHlilutit)n  is  helil  not  to  t*ontrol  the  legislative  action  of  Congress  in 
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dealing  with  the  newly  acquired  territories,  before  they  are  formally 
declared  to  be  incorporated  into  the  territorial  unity  of  the  United 
States,  there  is  not  much  difference  between  the  powers  which  Congress 
might  exercise  over  them  and  those  which  the  President,  as  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  army,  might  make  use  of  in  any  given  territory  placed 
under  the  military  authority  of  the  United  States. 

Under  the  new  doctrine,  Porto  Rico  and  the  Porto  Ricans  would 
seem  to  be  considered  as  a  peculiar  sort  of  acquisition,  with  which, 
apparently,  the  government  can  do  as  it  pleases,  with  no  other  protec- 
tion for  them  against  misuse  or  abuse  of  power  by  Congress  than  "cer- 
tain principles  of  natural  justice  inherent  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  char- 
acter,'* and  the  remark  that  they  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  "subject  to 
an  unrestricted  power  on  the  part  of  Congress  to  deal  with  them  upon 
the  theory  that  they  have  no  rights  which  it  is  bound  to  respect." 

But  over  and  above  all  the  existing  uncertainty  and  confusion  upon 
the  subject,  it  is  obvious,  however,  that  by  the  acquisition,  the  rela- 
tions between  the  United  States  and  Porto  Rico  underwent  an  extraor- 
dinary change  from  the  point  of  view  of  both  international  law  and 
the  Constitution,  and  whether  for  better  or  for  worse,  whatever  the 
present  state  of  things  in  regard  to  Porto  Rico  may  be,  that  change 
has  given  rise  to  new  rights,  to  new  duties,  and  to  new  obligations, 
which,  although  involved  in  considerable  doubt,  neither  the  United 
States  nor  Porto  Rico  can  shun,  annul  or  avoid. 

3.   THE    INSULAR  CASES  AND   THE   STATUS   OF   PORTO   RICO 

From  the  Porto  Rican  point  of  view  it  is  really  a  pity  that  when 
called  upon  to  decide  the  issues  involved  in  the  Insular  Cases,  the 
Supreme  Court,  apparently,  could  not  avoid  indulging  in  the  considera- 
tion of  the  political  aspect  of  the  problems  which  at  that  time  were 
uppermost  in  the  minds  of  the  American  people.  This  was  so,  probably, 
because  at  times  that  highly  respected  tribunal,  by  virtue  of  its  ex- 
traordinary jurisdictional  powers  over  the  legislative  and  executive  de- 
partments of  government,  feels  constrained  to  consider  matters  and 
arguments  which  are  not  strictly  judicial  as  controlling  reasons  for  their 
decision.  Hence  the  diversified  division  of  opinions  among  its  venerable 
and  illustrious  members  in  those  now  famous  cases.    If  the  judges  who 
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sat  in  those  cases  could  have  detached  themselves  from  the  vexing 
puzzles  presented  by  the  acquisition  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  there 
would  have  been,  perhaps,  in  our  estimation,  more  harmony  and  uni- 
formity in  their  opinions  and,  consequently,  less  ambiguity  as  to  the 
real  place  which  Porto  Rico  and  the  Porto  Ricans  occupy  in  the  great 
American  family. 

The  leading  judgments  in  the  Insular  Cases  referring  to  Porto  Rico 
correspond  to  four  different  stages  in  the  relations  between  that  coun- 
try and  the  United  States,  and  may  be  conveniently  grouped  in  the 
following  order: 

Dooley  v.  United  States.^-  This  case  relates  to  the  recovery  of  cer- 
tain duties  exacted  and  paid  under  protest  at  the  port  of  San  Juan, 
the  capital  of  the  island,  upon  several  consignments  of  merchandise 
imported  into  Porto  Rico  from  New  York  between  July  26,  1898,  and 
May  1,  1900,  under  the  terms  of  a  proclamation  of  General  Miles  of 
that  date,  directing  the  exaction  of  the  former  Spanish  and  Porto  Rican 
duties,  under  a  customs  tariff  for  Porto  Rico  proclaimed  by  order  of 
the  President  on  August  19,  1898,  and  under  an  amended  customs 
tariff  promulgated  January  20,  1899,  also  by  order  of  the  President. 

By  referring  to  the  first  part  of  this  article  ^'  it  will  be  noticed  that 
the  collection  of  these  duties  took  place  during  the  whole  period  of 
military  activities  of  the  United  States  forces  in  the  island,  comprising 
the  military  invasion  and  occupation  and  the  military  r^me  after  the 
formal  acquisition  of  the  island,  but  prior  to  the  taking  effect.  May  1, 
1900,  of  the  law  already  mentioned  ^^  temporarily  providing  "revenues 
and  a  civil  government  for  Porto  Rico,  and  for  other  purposes,"  ap- 
proved April  12,  1900,  and  commonly  known  as  the  Foraker  Act. 

This  period  of  military  activities,  although  apparently  resting  upon 
the  same  legal  foundations  throughout  its  whole  duration,  is,  however, 
as  already  suggested,^^  very  sharply  divided,  in  contemplation  of  law, 
by  the  exchange  of  ratifications  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  into  two  dif- 
ferent parts  which  must  be  distinguished  from  each  other.     This  is 

"  182  U.  S.  222. 

"  This  Journal,  Oct.  1915,  pp.  887,  900,  906. 

^*Ilnd.,  p.  911. 

^*  Ibid.f  pp.  908  et  seq. 
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obviously  so  when  it  is  considered  that  by  the  formal  ratification  of 
that  treaty  the  cession  of  Porto  Rico  by  Spain  to  the  United  States 
was  solemnly  and  completely  effected.  The  first  part  of  this  rather 
short  military  period  comprised  the  military  invasion  and  occupation 
of  the  island,  and  during  it  the  relation  between  the  United  States  and 
Porto  Rico,  as  already  observed,^*  was  international  in  character  and 
had  to  be  governed  by  the  laws  of  war  relating  to  the  invasion  and 
military  occupation  of  foreign  territory  by  a  hostile  army,  which  must 
make  every  necessary  provision  for  the  carrying  on  of  government  and 
its  necessary  agencies. 

In  the  case  under  consideration  the  court  recognized  the  distinction 
which  we  have  just  noted  and  held  that  as  to  the  duties  exacted  by  the 
military  authorities  of  the  United  States  during  the  first  part  of  the 
period  of  military  activities  in  the  island,  they  had  been  properly  and 
legally  exacted  under  the  war  power,  and  to  this  all  the  Judges  unani- 
mously assented,  for  the  reason  that  Porto  Rico  was,  at  that  time, 
foreign  territory  in  the  military  possession  of  the  United  States. 

Commenting  upon  the  case  of  Cross  v,  Harrison^  on  this  subject 
the  court  said: 

Upon  this  point  that  case  differs  from  the  one  under  consideration 
only  in  the  particular  that  the  duties  were  levied  in  Cross  v.  Harrison 
upon  goods  imported  from  foreign  countries  into  California,  while  in 
the  present  case  they  were  imported  from  New  York,  a  port  of  the  con- 
quering country.  This,  however,  is  quite  immaterial.  The  United 
States  and  Porto  Rico  were  still  foreign  countries  with  respect  to  each 
other,  and  the  same  right  which  authorized  us  to  exact  duties  upon  mer- 
chandise imported  from  Porto  Rico  to  the  United  States  authorized  the 
military  commander  in  Porto  Rico  to  exact  duties  upon  goods  imported 
into  that  island  from  the  United  States  The  fact  that,  notwithstand- 
ing the  military  occupation  of  the  United  States,  Porto  Rico  remained 
a  foreign  country  within  the  revenue  laws  is  established  by  the  case  of 
Fleming  v.  Page,  9  How.  603,  in  which  we  held  that  the  capture  and 
occupation  of  a  Mexican  port  during  our  war  with  that  country  did 
not  make  it  a  part  of  the  United  States,  and  that  it  still  remained  a 
foreign  country  within  the  meaning  of  the  revenue  laws.  The  right  to 
exact  duties  upon  goods  imported  into  Porto  Rico  from  New  York  arises 
from  the  fact  that  New  York  was  still  a  foreign  country  with  respect 

'*  This  Journal,  Oct.  1915,  pp.  901  et  seq, 
"  16  How.  164. 
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to  Porto  Rico,  and  from  the  correlative  right  to  exact  at  New  York 
duties  upon  merchandise  import^  from  that  island. 

The  harmony  of  the  court  disappears,  however,  when  it  comes  to 
deal  with  the  second  part  of  the  military  period,  that  is  to  say,  with 
that  portion  of  the  case  which  relates  to  import  duties  laid  and  paid 
during  the  military  regime  following  the  exchange  of  ratifications  of 
the  Treaty  of  Paris. 

In  announcing  the  majority  opinion  of  the  court  upon  this  particular 
subject,  Mr.  Justice  Brown  said: 

Different  considerations  apply  with  respect  to  duties  levied  after  the 
ratification  of  the  treaty  and  the  cession  of  the  island  to  the  United 
States.  Porto  Rico  then  ceased  to  be  a  foreign  country,  and,  as  we  have 
just  held  in  De  Lima  v.  Bidwell,  the  right  of  the  collector  of  New  York 
to  exact  duties  upon  imports  from  that  island  ceased  with  the  exchange 
of  ratifications.  We  have  no  doubt,  however,  that,  from  the  necessities 
of  the  case,  the  right  to  administer  the  government  of  Porto  Rico  con- 
tinued in  the  military  commanders  after  the  ratification  of  the  treaty, 
and  until  further  action  by  Congress.  Cross  v.  Harrison,  above  cited. 
At  the  same  time,  while  the  right  to  administer  the  government  con- 
tinued, the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  peace  and  the  cession  of  the 
island  to  the  United  States  were  not  without  their  significance.  By 
that  act  Porto  Rico  ceased  to  be  a  foreign  country,  and  the  right  to 
collect  duties  upon  imports  from  that  island  ceased.  We  think  the  cor- 
relative right  to  exact  duties  upon  importations  from  New  York  to 
Porto  Rico  also  cejised.  The  spirit  as  well  as  the  letter  of  the  tariff 
laws  admit  of  duties  being  levied  by  a  military  commander  only  upon 
importations  from  foreign  countries;  and  while  his  power  is  necessarily 
despotic,  this  must  be  understoo<l  rather  in  an  administrative  than 
in  a  legislative  sense. 

Then  he  proceeds  to  consider  the  limitations  imposed  upon  the  legis- 
lative powers  of  military  commanders  in  the  conquered  territory  and 
concludes  his  remarks  by  saying: 

Without  questioning  at  all  the  original  validity  of  the  order  imposing 
duties  upon  goods  imported  into  Porto  Rico  from  foreign  countries, 
we  think  the  proper  construction  of  that  order  is,  that  it  ceased  to  apply- 
to  goods  imported  from  the  United  States  from  the  moment  the  United 
States  ceased  to  be  a  foreign  country  with  respect  to  Porto  Rico,  and 
that  until  Congress  otherwise  constitutionally  directed,  such  merchan- 
dise was  entitled  to  free  entry.  An  unlimited  power  on  the  part  of  the 
Commander-in-Chief  to  exact  duties  upon  imports  from  the  States 
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might  have  placed  Porto  Rico  in  a  most  embarrassing  situation.  The 
ratification  of  the  treaty  and  the  cession  of  the  island  to  us  severed  her 
connection  with  Spain,  of  which  the  island  was  no  longer  a  colony,  and 
with  respect  to  which  she  had  become  a  foreign  country.  The  wall  of 
the  Spanish  tariflf  was  raised  against  her  exports,  the  wall  of  the  military 
tariff  against  her  imports,  from  the  mother  country.  She  received  no 
compensation  from  her  new  relations  with  the  United  States.  If  her 
exports,  upon  arriving  there,  were  still  subject  to  the  same  duties  as 
merchandise  arriving  from  other  foreign  countries,  while  her  imports 
from  the  United  States  were  subjected  to  duties  prescribed  by  the 
Commander-in-Chief,  she  would  be  placed  in  a  position  of  practical 
isolation,  which  could  not  fail  to  be  disastrous  to  the  business  and 
finances  of  the  island.  It  had  no  manufactures  or  markets  of  its  own, 
and  was  dependent  upon  the  markets  of  other  countries  for  the  sale  of 
her  productions  of  coffee,  sugar  and  tobacco.  In  our  opinion  the  au- 
thority of  the  President  as  Commander-in-Chief  to  exact  duties  upon 
imports  from  the  United  States  ceased  with  the  ratification  of  the  treaty 
of  peace,  and  her  right  to  the  free  entry  of  goods  from  the  ports  of  the 
United  States  continued  until  Congress  shoiild  constitutionally  legislate 
upon  the  subject. 

The  dissenting  opinion  was  forcefully  voiced  by  Mr.  Justice  White, 
and  with  him  concurred  Mr.  Justice  Gray,  Mr.  Justice  Shiras  and 
Mr.  Justice  McKenna.  By  a  refined  and  vigorous  reasoning,  following 
the  lines  laid  down  by  him  in  Downes  v,  Bidwell,  which  will  be  con- 
sidered hereafter,  he  makes  evident  the  conclusion  that  as  long  as  Porto 
Rico  is  in  a  position  where  it  is  subject  to  the  power  of  Congress  to  levy 
an  impost  tariff  duty  on  merchandise  coming  from  that  island  into  the 
United  States,  it  must  be  held  to  be  a  foreign  country,  not  interna- 
tionally, but  within  the  meaning  of  the  tariff  laws  of  the  United  States. 
He  also  took  the  view  that  such  laws  did  not  apply  to  Porto  Rico  with- 
out Congressional  action;  in  fact,  he  said: 

I  cannot  conceive  that  under  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution 
conferring  upon  Congress  the  power  to  raise  revenue  that  consequences 
such  as  would  flow  from  immediately  putting  in  force  in  Porto  Rico 
t  he  revenue  laws  of  the  United  States  could  constitutionally  be  brought 
about  without  affording  to  the  Congress  the  opportunity  to  adjust  the 
revenue  laws  of  he  United  States  to  meet  the  new  situation. 

De  Lima  v,  Bidwell.^^  This  was  an  action  against  the  collector  of 
the  port  of  New  York  to  recover  duties  alleged  to  have  been  illegally 
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exacted  and  paid  under  protest,  upon  certain  importations  of  sugar 
from  San  Juan  in  the  Island  of  Porto  Rico,  during  the  autumn  of  1899, 
and  subsequent  to  the  cession  of  the  island  to  the  United  States. 

The  question  raised  in  this  case  was  different  from  the  one  presented 
in  the  second  part  of  the  Dooley  case,  which  we  have  just  considered. 
In  that  case  the  duties  were  exacted  at  the  port  of  San  Juan  upon  mer- 
chandise imported  from  New  York,  imder  customs  tariffs  proclaimed 
by  order  of  the  I^resident,  as  conmiander-in-chief  of  the  military  forces 
of  the  United  States  in  control  of  the  island.  In  this  case  the  duties 
were  exacted  at  the  port  of  New  York  upon  merchandise  imported  from 
Porto  Rico,  under  a  general  tariff  act  of  Congress  of  July  24,  1897,'* 
commonly  known  as  the  Dingley  Act,  the  first  section  of  which  pro- 
vides "that  on  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  unless  otherwise  spe- 
cially provided  for  in  this  act,  there  shall  be  levied,  collected,  and  paid 
upon  all  articles  imported  from  foreign  countries,  and  mentioned  in 
the  schedules  herein  contained,  the  rates  of  duty  which  are,  by  the 
schedules  and  paragraphs,  respectively  prescribed."  The  question 
therefore  was  not,  as  in  the  Dooley  case,  whether  the  customs  tariffs 
for  Porto  Rico  of  August  19, 1898,  and  February  I,  1899,  prescribed  by 
the  President,  as  commander-in-chief,  continued  in  effect  for  the  im- 
position of  duties  upon  merchandise  imported  into  Porto  Rico  from 
the  United  States  after  April  11,  1899,  the  date  of  the  formal  exchange 
of  ratifications  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  and  the  cession  of  the  island  to 
the  United  States,  but  rather  whether  an  Act  of  Congress  imposing 
certain  duties  upon  merchandise  imported  into  the  United  States  from 
** foreign  countries"  had  application  to  goods  imported  from  Porto 
Rico  after  such  formal  exchange  of  ratifications  of  the  treaty  and  com- 
plete acquisition  of  the  island  by  the  United  States. 

In  so  far,  however,  as  the  decision  in  both  cases  is  controlled  by  the 
same  ultimate  conclusion  as  to  the  status  of  Porto  Rico  with  respect 
to  the  tariff  laws  of  the  United  States,  the  distinction  is  more  apparent 
than  real.  In  the  Dooley  case,  for  instance,  the  primary  question  was 
whether  the  President,  as  commander-in-chief,  had  authority  to  impose 
any  duties  at  all  upon  merchandise  imported  from  New  York  into 
Porto  Rico.    Prior  to  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  the  powers  of  the 
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President,  as  commander-in-chief,  were  milimited  in  the  sense  that 
he  could  exact  any  impost  duty  that  he  saw  fit  upon  any  merchandise 
coming  into  the  island  from  anywhere,  simply  because,  as  already  stated, 
at  that  time,  Porto  Rico  was  a  foreign  territory  in  the  military  posses- 
sion— not  within  the  sovereignty — of  the  United  States.  After  the 
acquisition,  however,  the  military  powers  of  the  President  in  this  re- 
spect were  restricted  to  the  imposition  of  duties  upon  merchandise  im- 
ported into  the  island  from  foreign  countries  only;  for,  as  said  by  Mr. 
Justice  Brown  in  that  case,  "the  spirit  as  well  as  the  letter  of  the  tariff 
laws  admit  of  duties  being  levied  by  a  military  commander  only  upon 
importations  from  foreign  countries."  And  this,  of  course,  made  the 
decision  of  the  case  turn  upon  the  question  whether  Porto  Rico  was  a 
** foreign  country"  within  the  meaning  of  the  tariff  laws  of  the  United 
States,  the  same  as  in  the  De  Lima  case,  now  under  consideration. 
Said  Mr.  Justice  Brown  in  this  case: 

A  foreign  country  was  defined  by  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Marshall  and 
Mr.  Justice  Story  to  be  one  exclusively  within  the  sovereignty  of  a 
foreign  nation,  and  without  the  sovereignty  of  the  United  States.  The 
status  of  Porto  Rico  was  this:  The  island  had  been  for  some  months 
under  military  occupation  by  the  United  States  as  a  conquered  country, 
when,  by  the  second  article  of  the  treaty  of  peace  between  the  United 
States  and  Spain,  signed  December  10,  1898,  and  ratified  April  11, 1899, 
Spain  ceded  to  the  United  States  the  Island  of  Porto  Rico,  which  has 
ever  since  remained  in  our  possession,  and  has  been  governed  and  ad- 
ministered by  us.  If  the  case  depended  solely  upon  these  facts,  and  the 
question  were  broadly  presented  whether  a  country  which  has  been 
ceded  to  us,  the  cession  accepted,  possession  delivered,  and  the  island 
occupied  and  administered  without  interference  by  Spain  or  any  other 
Power,  was  a  foreign  country  or  domestic  territory,  it  would  seem  that 
there  could  be  as  little  hesitation  in  answering  this  question  as  there 
would  be  in  determining  the  ownership  of  a  house  deeded  in  fee  simple 
to  a  purchaser  who  had  accepted  the  deed,  gone  into  possession,  paid 
taxes  and  made  improvements  without  let  or  hindrance  from  his  vendor. 
But  it  is  earnestly  insisted  by  the  government  that  it  never  could  have 
been  the  intention  of  Congress  to  admit  Porto  Rico  into  a  customs 
union  with  the  United  States,  and  that,  while  the  island  may  be  to  a 
certain  extent  domestic  territory,  it  still  remains  a  "foreign  coimtry" 
under  the  tariff  laws,  until  Congress  has  embraced  it  within  the  general 
revenue  system. 

After  reviewing  a  number  of  cases  previously  decided  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  involving  questions  of  this  character,  and  certain  regulations  of 
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the  executive  departments  relating  to  the  only  poesessions  in  connec- 
tion with  which  the  question  of  the  status  of  newly  acquired  territory 
IH^vious  to  any  action  by  Congress  had  arisen,  and  which  were  sup- 
posed to  favor  the  contention  of  the  government,  as  well  as  the  con- 
struction put  upon  this  question  by  Section  2  of  the  Foraker  Act  which 
makes  a  distinction  between  foreign  countries  and  Porto  Rico  by  en- 
acting that  the  same  duties  shall  be  paid  upon  "all  articles  imported 
into  Porto  Rico  from  ports  other  than  those  of  the  United  States,  which 
are  required  by  law  to  be  collected  upon  articles  imported  into  the 
United  States  from  foreign  countries/'  he  said: 

From  this  r^sumi  of  the  decisions  of  this  court,  the  instructions  of  the 
executive  departments,  and  the  above  Act  of  Congress,  it  is  evident 
that,  from  1803,  the  date  of  Mr.  Gallatin  s  letter,  to  the  present  time, 
there  is  not  a  shred  of  authority,  except  a  dictum  in  Fleming  v.  Page 
(practically  overruled  in  Cross  v.  Harrison),  for  holding  that  a  district 
ceded  to  and  in  the  possession  of  the  United  States  remains  for  any  pur- 
pose a  foreign  countrj'.  ♦  ♦  ♦  The  practice  of  the  executive  depart- 
ments, thus  continued  for  more  than  half  a  century,  is  entitled  to  great 
weight,  and  should  not  be  disregarded  nor  overturned  except  for  cogent 
reasons,  and  unless  it  be  clear  that  such  construction  be  erroneous.  But 
were  this  presented  as  an  original  question  we  should  be  impelled  irre- 
sistibly to  the  same  conclusion. 

Then  he  proceeded  to  emphasize  the  importance  and  binding  force 
of  a  treaty  as  being,  constitutionally,  placed  upon  the  same  footing 
and  made  of  like  obligation,  with  an  act  of  legislation,  and  said  that  one 
of  the  ordinarj-  incidents  of  a  treaty  is  the  cession  of  territory.  It  is 
not  too  much  to  say  it  is  the  rule,  rather  than  the  exception,  that  a 
treaty  of  peace,  following  upon  a  war,  provides  for  a  cession  of  territory 
to  the  \'ictorious  party;  that  the  territorj'  thus  acquired  is  acquired  as 
absolutely  as  if  the  annexation  were  made,  as  in  the  case  of  Texas  and 
Hawaii,  by  an  act  of  Congress. 

*'  It  follows  from  this,"  he  said,  '*  that  by  the  ratification  of  the  Treaty 
of  Paris  the  island  l)ecame  territory'  of  the  United  States — ^although  not 
an  organized  territorj-  in  the  technical  sense  of  the  word." 

That  the  territory  thus  acquired  is  subject  to  the  legislative  authority  of 
Congress  is  made  apparent  by  the  court :  in  fact  Mr.  Justice  Brown  said: 

It  is  an  authority  which  arises,  not  necessarily'  from  the  territorial 
clause  of  the  Constitution,  but  from  the  necessities  of  the  case,  and 
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from  the  inability  of  the  States  to  act  upon  the  subject.  Under  this 
authority  Congress  may  deal  with  territory  acquired  by  treaty;  may 
administer  its  government  as  it  does  that  of  the  District  of  Columbia;  it 
may  organize  a  local  territorial  government;  it  may  admit  it  as  a  State 
upon  an  equality  with  other  States;  it  may  sell  its  public  lands  to  in- 
dividual citizens  or  may  donate  them  as  homesteads  to  actual  settlers. 
In  short,  when  once  acquired  by  treaty,  such  territory  belongs  to  the 
United  States,  and  is  subject  to  the  disposition  of  Congress. 

Then  he  went  on  to  say  that  territory  thus  acquired  can  remain  a 
foreign  coimtry  under  the  tariff  laws  only  upon  one  of  two  theories; 
either  that  the  word  "  foreign '*  appUes  to  such  countries  as  were  foreign 
at  the  time  the  statute  was  enacted,  notwithstanding  any  subsequent 
change  in  their  condition,  or  that  they  remain  foreign  under  the  tariff 
laws  until  Congress  has  formally  embraced  them  within  the  customs 
union  of  the  States.  The  first  theory,  he  said,  was  obviously  untenable, 
because  while  a  statute  is  presumed  to  speak  from  the  time  of  its  enact- 
ment, it  embraces  all  such  persons  or  things  as  subsequently  fall  within 
its  scope,  and  ceases  to  apply  to  such  as  thereafter  fall  without  its  scope. 

• 

''So  when  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  declares  in  Article  I, 
sec.  10,  that  the  States  shall  not  do  certain  things,  this  declaration 
operates  not  only  upon  the  thirteen  original  States,  but  upon  all  who 
subsequently  become  such;  and  when  Congress  places  certain  restric- 
tions upon  the  powers  of  a  territorial  legislature,  such  restriction  ceases 
to  operate  the  moment  such  territory  is  admitted  as  a  State."  By 
parity  of  reasoning,  he  said,  a  country  ceases  to  be  foreign  the  instant 
it  becomes  domestic.  "So,  too,  if  Congress  saw  fit  to  cede  one  of  its 
newly  acquired  territories  (even  assuming  that  it  had  the  right  to  do 
so)  to  a  foreign  Power,  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  from  the  day  of 
such  cession  and  the  delivery  of  possession,  such  territory  would  be- 
come a  foreign  country,  and  be  reinstated  as  such  under  the  tariff  laws. 
Certainly  no  Act  of  Congress  would  be  necessary  in  such  case  to  declare 
that  the  laws  of  the  United  States  had  ceased  to  apply  to  it."  Reverting 
to  the  other  alternative  of  his  proposition,  he  said: 

The  theory  that  a  country  remains  foreign  with  respect  to  the  tariff 
laws  until  Congress  has  acted  by  embracing  it  within  the  Customs 
Union,  presupposes  that  a  country  may  be  domestic  for  one  purpose 
and  foreign  for  another.  It  may  undoubtedly  become  necessary  for 
the  adequate  administration  of  a  domestic  territory  to  pass  a  special 
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act  providing  the  proper  machinery  and  oflScers,  as  the  President 
would  have  no  authority,  except  under  the  war  power,  to  administer 
it  himself;  but  no  act  is  necessary  to  make  it  domestic  territory  if  once 
it  has  been  ceded  to  the  United  States.  ♦  ♦  ♦  This  theory  also 
presupposes  that  territory  may  be  held  indefinitely  by  the  United  States; 
that  it  may  be  treated  in  every  particular,  except  for  tariff  purposes, 
as  domestic  territory;  that  laws  may  be  enacted  and  enforced  by  officers 
of  the  United  States  sent  there  for  that  purpose;  that  insurrections  may 
be  suppressed,  wars  carried  on,  revenues  collected,  taxes  imposed;  in 
short,  that  everything  may  be  done  which  a  government  can  do  within 
its  own  boundaries,  and  yet  that  the  territory  may  still  remain  a  foreign 
country.  That  this  state  of  things  may  be  continued  for  years,  for  a 
century  even,  but  that  until  Congress  enacts  otherwise,  it  still  remains 
a  foreign  country.  To  hold  that  this  can  be  done  as  matter  of  law  we 
deem  to  be  pure  judicial  legislation.  We  find  no  warrant  for  it  in  the 
Constitution  or  in  the  powers  conferred  upon  this  court.  It  is  true  the 
nonaction  of  Congress  may  occasion  a  temporary  inconvenience;  but 
it  does  not  follow  that  courts  of  justice  are  authorized  to  remedy  it  by 
inverting  the  ordinary  meaning  of  words. 

If  an  act  of  Congress  be  necessary  to  convert  a  foreign  country  into 
domestic  territory,  the  question  at  once  suggests  itself,  what  is  the  char- 
acter of  the  legislation  demanded  for  this  purpose?  Will  an  act  appro- 
priating money  for  its  purchase  be  sufficient?  Apparently  not.  Will 
an  act  appropriating  the  duties  collected  upon  imports  to  and  from 
such  country  for  the  benefit  of  its  government  be  sufficient?  Appar- 
ently not.  Will  acts  making  appropriations  for  its  postal  service,  for 
the  establishment  of  lighthouses,  for  the  maintenance  of  quarantine 
stations,  for  erecting  public  buildings,  have  that  effect?  Will  an  act 
establishing  a  complete  local  government,  but  with  the  reservation  of 
a  right  to  collect  duties  upon  commerce,  be  adequate  for  that  purpose? 
None  of  these,  nor  all  together,  will  be  sufficient,  if  the  contention  of  he 
Government  be  sound,  since  acts  embracing  all  these  provisions  have 
been  passed  in  connection  with  Porto  Rico,  and  it  is  insisted  that  it  is 
still  a  foreign  country  within  the  meaning  of  the  tariff  laws.  We  are 
unable  to  acquiesce  in  this  assumption  that  a  territory  may  be  at  the 
same  time  both  foreign  and  domestic. 

In  conclusion,  the  court  was  of  opinion  that  at  the  time  these  duties 
were  levied  Porto  Rico  was  not  a  foreign  country  within  the  meaning 
of  the  tariff  laws,  but  a  territory  of  the  United  States,  that  the  duties 
were  illegally  exacted  and  that  the  plaintiffs  were  entitled  to  recover 
them. 

Mr.  Chief  Justice  Fuller,  Mr.  Justice  Harlan,  Mr.  Justice  Brewer 
and  Mr.  Justice  Peckham  concurred  in  this  opinion  without  adding  a 
single  remark  to  it. 
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Mr.  Justice  McKenna,  with  whom  concurred  Mr.  Justice  Shiras  and 
Mr.  Justice  White,  delivered  a  dissenting  opinion,  in  which,  to  begin 
with,  he  refutes  the  contention  that  in  order  to  settle  the  controversy 
in  this  litigation  it  was  enough  to  settle  whether  Porto  Rico  was  foreign 
country  or  domestic  territory,  "to  use  the  antithesis  of  the  opinion  of 
the  court,"  and,  outUning  the  same  reasoning  for  the  doctrines  in  the 
Downes  case,  he  asks  whether  these  expressions  "foreign"  or  "domes- 
tic" are  to  be  taken  abstractly  and  unqualifiedly — to  the  full  extent 
that  those  words  implied — or  limitedly,  in  the  sense  that  the  word  "for- 
eign "  is  used  in  the  customs  laws  of  the  United  States.  "  If  abstractly," 
he  says,  "the  case  turns  upon  a  definition,  and  the  issue  becomes  single 
and  simple.  If  at  the  time  the  duties,  which  are  complained  of,  were 
levied,  Porto  Rico  was  as  much  a  foreign  country  as  it  was  before  the 
war  with  Spain,  if  it  was  as  much  domestic  territory  as  New  York  now 
is,  there  would  be  no  serious  controversy  in  the  case.  If  the  former, 
the  terms  and  the  intention  of  the  Dingley  Act  would  apply.  If  the 
latter,  whatever  its  words  or  intentions,  it  could  not  be  applied.  Be- 
tween these  extremes  there  are  other  relations,  and  that  Porto  Rico 
occupies  one  of  them  and  it43  products  hence  were  subject  to  duties 
under  the  Dingley  Tariff  Act  can  be  demonstrated." 

Then  he  proceeds  to  discuss  the  statements  of  the  court  and  refers  at 
great  length  to  the  cases  of  Fleming  v.  Page,  United  States  v.  Rice,  and 
Cross  V.  Harrison,  examined  by  the  court,  and  reaches  the  conclusion 
that  Porto  Rico  did  not  become  territory  of  the  United  States  by  the 
mere  effect  of  the  treaty  and  its  ratification,  and  that  congressional 
action  was  necessary  before  it  could  become  incorporated  as  a  part  of 
the  territory  of  the  United  States  and  thereby  cease  to  be  foreign  so 
far  as  the  revenue  laws  of  the  United  States  were  concerned. 

Mr.  Justice  Gray  wrote  a  separate  dissenting  opinion  in  which  he 
merely  said  that  he  was  compelled  to  dissent  from  the  judgment  in  this 
case,  because  it  {Appeared  to  him  irreconcilable  with  the  unanimous 
opinion  of  the  court  in  Fleming  v.  Page  and  with  the  opinion  of  the 
majority  of  the  justices  in  the  case,  the  same  day  decided,  of  Downes  v. 
BidweU. 

Pedro  CAp6-RoDRfQUEz. 

(To  be  oontinued  io  the  next  number.) 
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In  a  recent  editorial  of  one  of  the  legal  periodicals,  the  author  quotes 
Alexander  Hamilton's  statement  in  the  Federalist,  that  '4t  is  essential  to 
the  idea  of  law  that  it  be  attended  with  a  sanction^  or  in  other  words,  a 
penalty  or  punishment  for  disobedience/'  and  from  this  premise  draws 
the  following  conclusion:  ^  ''The  law  of  nations,  so-called,  is  a  mere 
empty  term  or  phrase,  a  high  resounding  name  for  something  in  and  of 
itself  vain  and  impotent." 

To  most  authorities  and  students  of  international  law,  the  author's 
conclusion  is  somewhat  astounding,  but  the  fact  that  the  statement 
could  be  made  by  a  prominent  legal  editor,  illustrates  the  extent  of  the 
present  popular  distrust  of  the  science. 

From  the  substantive  point  of  view,  international  law  has  reached  an 
advanced  stage  of  development.  The  methods  of  enforcing  it  are  yet 
imperfect,  but  it  is  certainly  not  now  wholly  without  "sanction."  In  his 
Digest  of  International  Law,  John  Bassett  Moore  enumerates  the  follow- 
ing "modes  of  redress"  for  infringements  of  international  rights: 

(1)  Negotiation;  (2)  good  offices  and  mediation;  (3)  arbitration; 
(4)  withdrawal  of  diplomatic  relations;  (5)  retortion  or  retaliation; 
(6)  display  of  force;  (7)  use  of  force;  (8)  reprisals;  (9)  pacific  blockade; 
(10)  embargo;  (11)  nonintereoursc. 

Intranational  or  municipal  law  relies  ultimately  for  its  enforcement  on 
two  instruments:  (1)  the  power  of  public  officers  to  whom  the  duty  of 
enforcing  the  law  has  been  delegated  by  common  consent,  and  (2)  the 
instrument  of  "self-help." 

The  present  methods  of  enforcing  international  rights  partake  almost 
wholly  of  the  nature  of  "self-help."  In  so  far,  however,  as  a  nation  em- 
plo\'ing  them  correctly  interprets  its  rights,  it  is  enforcing  international 
law  and  gives  to  it  "sanction." 

Even  with  such  remedies,  inadequate  though  they  are,  the  law  is  en- 
forced in  by  far  the  large  majority  of  cases.    As  in  the  administration  of 

1  Bench  and  Bar,  Vol.  9,  No.  11,  p.  478. 
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law  within  nations,  the  spectacular  examples  of  miscarriage  of  justice, 
the  armed  revolts  against  the  law  are  the  exceptions.  The  records  of  the 
foreign  office  of  any  great  nation,  the  many  historical  instances  where 
recalcitrant  nations  have  been  forced  to  obey  the  law  by  the  employ- 
ment of  some  one  of  these  "modes  of  redress,"  are  evidence  that  the  en- 
forcement of  the  law  is  the  rule. 

"legal"  and  "illegal"  war 

War  is  recognized  in  international  law  at  present  as,  under  some  cir- 
cumstances at  least,  a  legal  method  of  enforcing  rights.  It  is  not  coun- 
tenanced as  legal  when  prosecuted  for  plunder  or  oppression,  or  except 
as  an  ultimate  remedy;  nor  is  there  in  international  law  any  recognition 
of  the  theory  that  it  is  beneficial  as  a  sort  of  national  virulent  exercise, 
or  that  it  is  the  necessary  permanent  fruit  of  irreconcilable  racial  differ- 
ences. The  theory  of  ** legal  war"  was  probably  correctly  stated  in  the 
Instructions  for  the  Government  of  the  Armies  of  the  United  States  in 
the  Field,  issued  in  1863,  as  follows:  ^ 

Modem  times  are  distinguished  from  earlier  ages  by  the  existence  at 
one  and  the  same  time  of  many  nations  and  great  governments  related  to 
one  another  in  close  intercourse. 

Peace  is  their  normal  condition;  war  is  the  exception.  The  ultimate 
object  of  all  modem  war  is  a  renewed  state  of  peace.     *    *    * 

Ever  since  the  formation  and  coexistence  of  modem  nations,  and  ever 
since  wars  have  become  great  national  wars,  war  has  come  to  be  ac- 
knowledged not  to  be  its  own  end,  but  the  means  to  obtain  great  ends  of 
state,  or  to  consist  in  defense  against  wrong. 

Some  writers  in  international  law,  including  Vattel  *  and  Bynker- 
shoek,^  have  defined  war  generally  as  the  method  by  which  nations 
prosecute  their  "rights."  Grotius  was  more  discriminating  and  said:  ^ 
'*  We  do  not  say  that  war  is  a  state  oi  just  contention,  because  precisely 
the  point  to  be  examined  is,  whether  there  be  just  war,  and  what  war  is 
just."  Obviously,  war  prosecuted  by  a  nation  which  incorrectly  inter- 
prets the  law  and  its  rights  thereunder,  operates  not  to  enforce  but  to 
defeat  the  law. 

2  General  Orders  No.  100,  War  of  the  Rebellion,  Official  Records,  Series  III,  151. 
'  Book  3,  Ch.  1,  Par.  1. 

*  Book  1,  Ch.  1. 

*  /Wd.,  Par.  2. 
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It  is  difficult  to  reconcile  with  the  principle  that  aggressive  war  is 
sometimes  ''legal''  under  international  law  the  prevalent  theory  of  the 
imlimited  right  of  self-defense  by  nations.  Most  authorities  state  un- 
qualifiedly that  a  nation  attacked  with  force  has  not  only  the  right  but 
the  duty  to  repel  the  attack,  wholly  regardless  of  its  cause.  Halleck 
says:* 

Self-preservation  *  *  *  is  one  of  the  most  essential  and  impor- 
tant rights  incident  to  State  sovereignty.  *  *  *  It  is  not  only  a 
right  with  resp>ect  to  other  states,  but  a  duty  with  respect  to  its  own 
members  and  one  of  the  most  solemn  and  important  duties  which  it 
owes  to  them. 

Even  Sir  Edward  Fry,  a  Quaker,  and  former  Law  Justice  of  Great 
Britain,  said  at  The  Hague  in  1907: 

*  *  *  My  government  recognizes  that  it  belongs  to  the  duty  of 
every  country  to  protect  itself  against  its  enemies  and  against  the  dan- 
gers by  which  it  may  be  threatened,  and  that  every  government  has  the 
right  and  the  duty  to  decide  what  its  own  country  ought  to  do  for  this 
purpose. 

If  the  right  of  a  nation  to  defend  itself  is  unlimited,  and  if  there  is  also 
the  right  to  prosecute  aggressive  war  in  the  enforcement  of  rights,  the 
curious  anomaly,  repulsive  to  standards  of  legal  consistency,  results  that 
two  warring  nations  may  both  be  acting  quite  within  their  international 
legal  rights  and  the  enforcement  of  cither  right  is  inconsistent  with  the 
other. 

In  the  evolution  of  law  among  individuals  there  was  once  a  time 
when  ** self-help'*  was  used  extensively  as  a  means  by  which  rights  were 
enforced.  Pollock  and  Maitland,  speaking  of  mediaeval  English  law, 
say:^ 

For  a  long  time,  law  was  very  weak,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  could 
not  prevent  "  self-help '*  of  the  most  violent  kind.  Nevertheless,  at  a 
fairly  early  stage  in  its  history  it  begins  to  prohibit  in  uncompromising 
terms  any  and  ever^*^  attempt  to  substitute  force  for  judgment.  ♦  *  ♦ 
So  fierce  is  it  against  "self-help*'  that  it  can  hardly  be  induced  to  find  a 
place  even  for  self-defense. 

•  Halleck,  International  Law,  Vol.  I,  p.  120. 

'  Pollock  and  Maitland,  History  of  the  English  Law,  Vol.  II,  p.  574. 
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As  the  law  has  developed,  the  duty  of  enforcing  it  and  the  right  to 
employ  force  for  this  purpose  have  been  under  most  circumstances  taken 
from  individuals  and  delegated  to  public  officials  who  act  after  rights 
have  been  judicially  determined.  "Self-help"  has,  however,  been  re- 
tained as  a  supplementary  means  of  enforcing  the  law  in  certain  in- 
stances, notably  in  the  right  to  abate  nuisances  and  to  restrict  certain 
trespasses,  and  to  defend  against  assaults.  The  New  York  Penal  Law 
provides  ^  that  the  use  of  "force  or  violence  upon  or  towards  the  person 
of  another  is  not  unlawful"  in  six  enumerated  classes  of  cases.  Self- 
defense  is  specifically  authorized,  but  at  the  same  time,  the  right  is 
strictly  limited  in  the  following  language:  • 

An  act,  otherwise  criminal,  is  justifiable  when  it  is  done  to  protect  the 
person  committing  it,  or  another  whom  he  is  bound  to  protect,  from  in- 
evitable and  irreparable  personal  injury,  and  the  injury  could  only  be 
prevented  by  the  act,  nothing  more  being  done  than  is  necessary  to  pre- 
vent the  injury. 

An  individual  does  not  have  the  legal  right  to  employ  "self-help," 
except  as  so  authorized,  and  has  no  right  to  defend  himself  against  the 
acts  of  either  individuals  or  police  officers  legally  engaged  in  enforcing 
the  law. 

Drawing  conclusions  from  analogies  is  always  dangerous,  but  if  the 
evolution  of  international  law  is  to  follow  at  all  the  evolution  of  intra- 
national law,  it  seems  probable  that  the  future  will  realize  neither  the 
theory  that  the  right  of  individual  nations  to  use  force  will  be  entirely 
abolished,  nor  the  theory  that  the  right  to  employ  it  will  continue  with- 
out limit;  but  that  the  responsibility  of  enforcing  international  law  will  at 
some  time  be  delegated  to  specially  authorized  officials,  and  national 
"self-help"  will  be  permitted,  so  far  and  only  so  far  as  it  assists  in  estab- 
lishing justice  and  order. 

INTERNATIONAL  " CIVIL "  AND  INTERNATIONAL  " CRIMINAL"  LAW 

Intranational  law  is  divided  into  two  classes,  civil  law  and  criminal 
law.  Civil  law  deals  with  acts  and  rights  affecting  primarily  individuals 
only  and  not  the  community  as  a  whole.    Criminal  law  deals  with  acts 

« Section  246. 
» Section  42. 
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which,  though  usually  infringing  the  rights  of  specific  individuals,  are 
also  conceived  as  affecting  the  public  welfare  and  the  order  of  the  entire 
state. 

International  law  has  not  drawn  a  similar  distinction  in  dealing  with 
the  acts  of  nations.  A  recognition  that  there  are  certain  controversies 
which  are  essentially  of  a  civil  nature  has  been  evident  in  many  recent 
conferences  and  conventions.  The  Russian  project  at  The  Hague  in 
1907  for  '* compulsory  arbitration''  enumerated  a  long  Ust  of  such  con- 
troversies, including  ''conflicts  regarding  pecuniary  damages  suffered  by 
a  state  or  its  citizens  in  consequence  of  illegal  or  negligent  action  on  the 
part  of  any  state  or  the  citizens  of  the  latter/'  disagreements  r^arding 
interpretations  of  treaties  concerning  postal  and  telegraphic  serN-ice  and 
railways,  patents,  trade-marks,  weights  and  measures,  inheritances,  and 
similar  subjects. 

It  seems  also  obvious  that  certain  international  treaties  partake  wholly 
of  the  nature  of  private  contracts,  and  that  others  signed  by  many  na- 
tions may  partake  of  the  nature  of  international  legislation,  and  are  of 
such  a  character  that  their  breach  may  involve  moral  turpitude  and 
may  so  affect  the  entire  community  as  to  partake  of  the  nature  of  a  crime 
against  the  community.  Mr.  Roosevelt  applies  this  theory  with  char- 
acteristic emphasis  in  his  interpretation  of  Germany's  admitted  violation 
of  the  treaty  guaranteeing  Belgium's  neutrality,"*  in  the  following 
language: 

When  Germany  thus  broke  her  promise,  we  broke  our  promise  by  fail- 
ing at  once  to  call  her  to  account.  The  treaty  was  a  joint  and  several 
guarantee  and  it  was  the  duty  of  ever>'  signer  to  take  action  when  it  was 
violated.  *  *  *  All  (Germany^s  acts)  separately  and  collectively 
were  criminal  actions  against  international  right,  against  civilization, 
against  justice  and  humanity  throughout  the  world.  ♦  ♦  ♦  Even 
if  not  called  upon  to  act  by  the  Hague  Convention,  she  (the  United 
States)  has  the  right  and  the  duty  a'=i  soon  as  any  such  gross  \'iolations  of 
international  law  occur.  This  is  the  only  way  to  estabUsh  proper  prec- 
edents in  international  law  and  to  save  it  from  becoming  a  farce. 

In  so  far  as  this  purports  to  state  the  legal  obligation  of  the  United 
States,  it  is  not  in  accordance  with  hitherto  accepted  principles  of  inter- 
national law.    Andrew  Jackson  took  a  similar  position  regarding  certain 

^°  Metropolitan  Magazine,  Oct.,  1915. 
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acts  of  France  in  1835  and  was  answered  by  Mr.  Gallatin  in  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Everett  as  follows:  ^^ 

The  general  position  assumed  by  the  President,  and  apparently  sus- 
tained by  Judge  Wayne  and  others,  is,  that  whenever  a  nation  has  a 
claim  clearly  founded  in  justice,  as  that  in  question  undoubtedly  is,  and 
justice  is  denied,  resort  must  ultimately  be  had  to  war  for  redress  of  the 
injury  sustained.  This,  as  an  abstract  proposition,  is  wholly  untenable, 
supported  neither  by  the  practice  of  nations  nor  by  common  sense.  The 
denial  of  justice  gives  to  the  offending  nation  the  right  of  resorting  to 
arms,  and  such  a  war  is  just  so  far  as  relates  to  the  offending  party.  But 
to  assert  that  a  nation  miLst  in  such  a  case,  without  attending  either  to 
the  magnitude  or  nature  of  the  injury,  and  without  regard  either  to  its 
own  immediate  interest  or  to  political  considerations  of  a  higher  order 
affecting  perhaps  its  foreign  and  domestic  concerns,  inflict  upon  itself 
the  calamities  of  war,  under  the  penalty  of  incurring  disgrace,  is  a  doc- 
trine which,  if  generally  adopted,  would  keep  the  world  in  perpetual 
warfare,  and  sink  the  civiUzed  nations  of  Christendom  to  a  level  with 
the  savage  tribes  of  our  forests. 

Whether  Mr.  Roosevelt's  interpretation  of  the  morality  of  Germany's 
conduct  or  of  our  duty  is  correct  or  not,  it  is  certainly  conceivable  that  a 
nation  might  so  act  as  to  violate  the  rights  and  jeopardize  the  safety  of 
the  whole  community  of  nations,  and  that  its  act  might  call  for  concerted 
action  by  the  community.  Nevertheless,  for  perhaps  wise  reasons, 
international  law  has  refrained  from  characterizing  such  conduct,  how- 
ever reprehensible,  as  an  ** international  crime."  The  law  is  stated  by 
Oppenheim  in  his  work  on  international  law,^^  as  follows: 

International  delinquency  is  every  injury  to  another  state  committed  by 
the  head  of  the  government  of  a  state  through  neglect  of  an  interna- 
tional duty.     ♦     *     * 

An  international  delinquency  is  not  a  crimen  because  the  delinquent 
state  as  a  sovereign  cannot  be  punished,  although  compulsion  may  be 
exercised  to  procure  a  reparation  of  the  wrong  done.     *     *     ♦ 

The  nature  of  the  law  of  nations,  as  a  law  between,  not  above  sovereign 
states,  excludes  the  possibility  of  punishing  a  statue  for  an  international 
delinquency  and  of  considering  the  latter  in  the  light  of  a  crime. 

Whether  a  nation  which  so  acts  as  to  disturb  the  rights  and  good  order 
of  the  entire  world  be  termed  legally  a  "delinquent,"  or  a  "criminal,"  is 

»  2  Gallatin's  Writings,  494. 
"  Vol.  I,  2nd  Ed.,  p.  209,  et  seq. 
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In  a  recent  editorial  of  one  of  the  legal  periodicals,  the  author  quotes 
Alexander  Hamilton's  statement  in  the  Federalist,  that  '4t  is  essential  to 
the  idea  of  law  that  it  be  attended  with  a  sanction,  or  in  other  words,  a 
penalty  or  punishment  for  disobedience/'  and  from  this  premise  draws 
the  following  conclusion:  ^  ''The  law  of  nations,  so-called,  is  a  mere 
empty  t€rm  or  phrase,  a  high  resounding  name  for  something  in  and  of 
itself  vain  and  impotent." 

To  most  authorities  and  students  of  international  law,  the  author's 
conclusion  is  somewhat  astounding,  but  the  fact  that  the  statement 
could  be  made  by  a  prominent  legal  editor,  illustrates  the  extent  of  the 
present  popular  distrust  of  the  science. 

From  the  substantive  point  of  view,  international  law  has  reached  an 
advanced  stage  of  development.  The  methods  of  enforcing  it  are  yet 
imperfect,  but  it  is  certainly  not  now  wholly  without  "sanction."  In  his 
Digest  of  International  Law,  John  Bassett  Moore  enumerates  the  follow- 
ing "modes  of  redress"  for  infringements  of  international  rights: 

(1)  Negotiation;  (2)  good  offices  and  mediation;  (3)  arbitration; 
(4)  withdrawal  of  diplomatic  relations;  (5)  retortion  or  retaliation; 
(6)  display  of  force;  (7)  use  of  force;  (8)  reprisals;  (9)  pacific  blockade; 
(10)  embargo;  (11)  nonintercourse. 

Intranational  or  municipal  law  relies  ultimately  for  its  enforcement  on 
two  instruments:  (1)  the  power  of  public  officers  to  whom  the  duty  of 
enforcing  the  law  has  been  delegated  by  common  consent,  and  (2)  the 
instrument  of  ''self-help." 

The  present  methods  of  enforcing  international  rights  partake  almost 
wholly  of  the  nature  of  ''self-help."  In  so  far,  however,  as  a  nation  em- 
ploying them  correctly  interprets  its  rights,  it  is  enforcing  international 
law  and  gives  to  it  "sanction." 

Even  with  such  remedies,  inadequate  though  they  are,  the  law  is  en- 
forced in  by  far  the  large  majority  of  cases.    As  in  the  administration  of 

1  Bench  and  Bar,  Vol.  9,  No.  11,  p.  478. 
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law  within  nations,  the  spectacular  examples  of  miscarriage  of  justice, 
the  armed  revolts  against  the  law  are  the  exceptions.  The  records  of  the 
foreign  office  of  any  great  nation,  the  many  historical  instances  where 
recalcitrant  nations  have  been  forced  to  obey  the  law  by  the  employ- 
ment of  some  one  of  these  "modes  of  redress/'  are  evidence  that  the  en- 
forcement of  the  law  is  the  rule. 

"legal"  and  "illegal"  war 

War  is  recognized  in  international  law  at  present  as,  under  some  cir- 
cumstances at  least,  a  legal  method  of  enforcing  rights.  It  is  not  coun- 
tenanced as  legal  when  prosecuted  for  plunder  or  oppression,  or  except 
as  an  ultimate  remedy;  nor  is  there  in  international  law  any  recognition 
of  the  theory  that  it  is  beneficial  as  a  sort  of  national  virulent  exercise, 
or  that  it  is  the  necessary  permanent  fruit  of  irreconcilable  racial  differ- 
ences. The  theory  of  "legal  war"  was  probably  correctly  stated  in  the 
Instructions  for  the  Government  of  the  Armies  of  the  United  States  in 
the  Field,  issued  in  1863,  as  follows:  ^ 

Modem  times  are  distinguished  from  earlier  ages  by  the  existence  at 
one  and  the  same  time  of  many  nations  and  great  governments  related  to 
one  another  in  close  intercourse. 

Peace  is  their  normal  condition;  war  is  the  exception.  The  ultimate 
objectof  all  modem  war  is  a  renewed  state  of  peace.     ♦    *    * 

Ever  since  the  formation  and  coexistence  of  modem  nations,  and  ever 
since  wars  have  become  great  national  wars,  war  has  come  to  be  ac- 
knowledged not  to  be  its  own  end,  but  the  means  to  obtain  great  ends  of 
state,  or  to  consist  in  defense  against  wrong. 

Some  writers  in  international  law,  including  Vattel  *  and  Bynker- 
shoek,*  have  defined  war  generally  as  the  method  by  which  nations 
prosecute  their  "rights."  Grotius  was  more  discriminating  and  said:  ^ 
**  We  do  not  say  that  war  is  a  state  oi  just  contention,  because  precisely 
the  point  to  be  examined  is,  whether  there  be  just  war,  and  what  war  is 
just."  Obviously,  war  prosecuted  by  a  nation  which  incorrectly  inter- 
prets the  law  and  its  rights  thereunder,  operates  not  to  enforce  but  to 
defeat  the  law. 

2  General  Orders  No.  100,  War  of  the  Rebellion,  Official  Records,  Series  III,  161. 

3  Book  3,  Ch.  1,  Par.  1. 

*  Book  1,  Ch.  1. 

*  Ibid.,  Par.  2. 
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The  tendency  will  be  to  delegate  the  duties  both  of  enforcing  civil  rights 
and  of  controlling  quasi-criminal  acts  to  authorized  officials  and  to 
preserve  '^ self-help''  so  far  and  only  so  far  as  it  proves  an  orderly  auxil- 
iary. 

In  the  law's  evolution,  the  conception  of  the  collective  rights  of  the 
community  of  nations  will  enlarge.  National  acts  and  rights  will  fall 
naturally  into  two  classes,  one  comprising  those  of  a  civil  and  the  other 
those  of  a  quasi-criminal  nature. 

Finally,  international  law  must  and  will  ultimately  be  looked  upon  as  a 
law  and  a  force  not  merely  between,  but  also  above  even  sovereign  na- 
tions. 

Amos  J.  Peaslee. 
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EDITORIAL  COMMENT 

the  AMERICAN  PUNITIVE  EXPEDITION  INTO  MEXICO 

On  March  9,  1916,  the  territory  of  the  United  States  was  invaded  by 
a  force  of  some  1,500  men,  under  the  command  of  Francisco  Villa,  who 
has  disputed  for  the  past  year  and  more  the  authority  of  General  Car- 
ranza,  the  First  Chief  of  Mexico,  whose  government  was  recognized 
by  the  United  States  on  October  19,  1915,  as  the  de  facto  government  of 
Mexico.  The  city  of  Columbus  in  New  Mexico  was  the  scene  of  the 
attack  and  a  number  of  Americans  were  killed,  including  some  soldiers, 
and  many  buildings  were  set  fire  to  and  burned  before  the  intruders  were 
driven  across  the  international  border  into  Mexico. 

The  day  following  the  attack  President  Wilson  decided  that  the 
circumstances  required  immediate  action  to  be  taken  against  Villa,  and 
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on  the  10th  of  March  the  following  statement  was  given  out  at  the 
White  House: 

An  adequate  force  ii^ill  be  sent  at  once  in  pursuit  of  Villa  with  the  single  object 
of  capturing  him  and  putting  a  stop  to  his  forays.  This  can  and  will  be  done  in 
entirely  friendly  aid  of  the  constitutional  authorities  of  Mexico  and  with  scnipuloua 
respect  for  the  sovereignty  of  that  Republic. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  steps  should  immediately  have  been 
taken  to  secure  a  reparation  for  the  violation  of  American  sovereignty, 
that  the  perpetrators  of  the  outrage — for  outrage  it  was — should  be 
punished,  and  that  measures  should  be  taken  by  Mexico  to  prevent  a 
recurrence  of  the  incident.  Under  ordinary  circumstances  the  facts 
would  have  been  laid  before  the  Mexican  Government,  with  a  request 
that  it  be  disavowed,  that  reparation  be  made,  and  that  the  perpetrators 
be  apprehended  and  punished,  and  it  would  seem  that  the  sending  of 
American  troops  across  the  frontier  into  Mexico  in  pursuit  of  Villa  and 
his  band  would  constitute  a  violation  of  Mexican  sovereignty,  just  as 
Villa's  invasion  of  American  soil  had  constituted  a  violation  of  American 
sovereignty. 

But  the  situation  in  Mexico,  and  particularly  in  the  north  of  Mexico, 
is  extraordinar>',  not  ordinary,  and  though  the  United  States  has  rec(^- 
nized  General  Carranza's  government  as  the  de  facto  government  of 
Mexico,  the  General  is  not  in  the  saddle  in  all  parts  of  his  distracted 
country.  However,  having  recognized  General  Carranza's  government, 
it  would  seem  that  the  I'niteil  States  is  estopped  from  taking  action 
which  would  deny  in  fact  what  the  United  States  had  recognized  in 
theory,  and  that  American  troops  should  not  cross  the  boundary'  except 
with  the  knowledge  and  permission  of  the  government  which  the  United 
States  had  recognized.  It  would  seem  that  General  Carranza  should 
have  been  called  upon  as  the  de  facto  government  of  Mexico  to  disavow 
the  outrage  and  to  undo  the  wrong  as  best  it  might  be  done.  Upon  his 
unwillingness  or  inability  to  do  so  the  United  States  would  then  be  in 
a  position  to  decide  for  itself  whether  it  should  enter  Mexico  to  capture 
Villa  and  his  band,  if  in  the  opinion  of  the  American  authorities  such 
action  should  seem  to  be  requisite.  With  the  presence  of  Villa's  troops 
in  the  north  of  Mexico  and  with  the  possibility  of  a  renewed  invasion  of 
American  territory,  the  American  authorities  might,  it  is  beUeved,  prop- 
erly consider  his  presence  as  a  nuisance,  and,  taking  the  law  in  their  own 
hands,  proceed  to  abate  the  nuisance  either  without  the  cooperation  or 
consent  of  the  de  facto  authorities. 
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As  examples  of  abating  a  nuisance  in  adjoining  jurisdiction,  the 
action  of  Great  Britain  in  the  case  of  the  steamboat  Caroline  (2  Moore's 
Int.  Law  Dig.,  409-414)  may  be  cited,  in  which  a  party  from  Canada, 
during  the  insurrection  of  1837,  under  the  leadership  of  one  McLeod, 
entered  American  jurisdiction  and  seized  and  destroyed  the  Caroline,  a 
small  steamer  engaged  in  carrying  arms  and  ammunition  to  the  rebels. 

The  case  of  Amelia  Island  (1  Wharton's  Int.  Law  Dig.,  2d  ed., 
pp.  222-4),  is  one  in  which  the  United  States  took  possession  of  Amelia 
Island,  then  in  possession  of  Spain,  at  the  mouth  of  St.  Mary's  River, 
"  the  nuisance  being  one  which  required  immediate  action." 

Mexico  and  the  United  States  have  had  a  long  and  trying  experience 
with  incursions  of  Indians  near  the  international  boundary  into  one 
or  the  other  country.  The  views  of  the  United  States  and  the  incidents 
in  which  those  views  were  applied  are  to  be  found  in  1  Wharton's  Digest, 
2d  ed.,  pp.  229-234,  and  Moore's  Digest,  Vol.  II,  pp.  418^25,  and  were 
stated  by  a  very  distinguished  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Marcy,  in  terms 
applicable  to  both  countries.  In  regard  to  the  right  of  the  United  States 
to  enter  Mexico,  he  said  in  a  note  dated  February  4,  1856,  to  Mr.  Al- 
monte: **If  Mexican  Indians  whom  Mexico  is  bound  to  restrain  are 
permitted  to  cross  its  border  and  commit  depredations  in  the  United 
States,  they  may  be  chased  across  the  border  and  then  punished." 
(Wharton's  Digest,  Vol.  I,  p.  230.) 

In  regard  to  the  right  of  Mexico  to  enter  American  territory  under 
like  circumstances.  Secretary  Marcy  said  in  the  same  note: 

If  Indians  whom  the  United  States  are  bound  to  restrain  shall,  under  the  same 
circumstances,  make  a  hostile  incursion  into  Mexico,  this  Government  will  not 
complain  if  the  Mexican  forces  who  may  be  sent  to  repel  them  shall  cross  to  this 
side  of  the  line  for  that  purpose,  provided  that  in  so  doing  they  abstain  from  injuring 
the  persons  and  property  of  citizens  of  the  United  States.    (II  Moore's  Dig.,  p.  421.) 

Admitting  that  the  right  exists  in  international  law  for  a  country  to 
abate  a  nuisance  in  an  adjoining  country,  and  admitting  the  right,  as 
stated  by  Secretary  Marcy,  to  enter  foreign  territory  in  order  to  pursue 
and  to  punish  marauders  of  that  country  who  have  committed  depreda- 
tions within  the  territory  of  the  invaded  state  and  have  sought  refuge 
in  their  own  country,  it  is  believed  to  be  bad  policy  to  exercise  this 
right  and  to  take  the  law  into  one's  own  hands.  The  proper  method  is 
for  the  countries  threatened  by  the  acts  of  marauders  to  come  to  an 
agreement  by  which  raids  of  the  kind  specified  shall  be  prevented  and, 
if  it  be  necessary  for  one  country  to  enter  the  territory  of  another  in 
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pursuit  of  marauders  and  there  to  punish  them,  that  this  permission 
shall  be  expressly  given  and  the  methods  of  its  exercise  determined  in 
order  that  disputes  and  bitterness  of  feeling  may  not  arise  between  the 
contracting  countries.  This  is  what  Mexico  and  the  United  States 
have  done  in  a  series  of  agreements  beginning  in  the  year  1882,  and  to 
be  found  in  Malloy's  Treaties,  Conventions,  etc.,  1776-1909,  Vol.  I, 
pp.  1144,  1145,  1157,  1158,  1162,  1170,  1171,  1177.  These  treaties  or 
protocols  relate  only  t^  Indians,  but  they  consecrate  the  principle,  and 
a  bandit  is  a  bandit,  whether  he  be  an  Indian  or  not. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  and  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  United  States  and 
Mexico  either  have  or  will  come  to  an  agreement  regarding  the  pursuit 
of  Villa  which,  granting  the  right,  will  prescribe  its  method  of  exercise 
in  such  a  way  as  to  allay  unjust  fears  that  a  punitive  expedition  can 
have  any  ulterior  motives  inconsistent  with  the  sovereignty  and  dignity 
of  Mexico. 

James  Brown  Scott. 

instructions  to  french  naval  officers 

On  December  19,  1912,  the  French  Government  issued  to  its  naval 
forces  instructions  in  regard  to  the  operation  of  international  law  in 
case  of  war.  The  one  hundred  and  sixty-six  articles  of  these  instruc- 
tions set  forth  clearly  the  general  rights  and  duties  which  the  naval 
officer  should  consider  in  taking  action.  In  these  instructions  were 
embodied  many  of  the  principles  stated  in  the  Declaration  of.  London 
of  1909.  As  these  instructions  were  drawn  up  in  time  of  peace  it  might 
be  supposed  that  here  would  be  found  the  body  of  international  law 
binding,  according  to  the  French  opinion,  upon  naval  commanders 
and  the  law  according  to  which  hostilities  would  be  conducted  by  others. 

So  far  as  the  same  subjects  were  treated  in  the  manual  relating  to 
the  laws  of  maritime  war  in  relations  between  belligerents  adopted  by 
the  Institute  of  International  Law  at  its  Oxford  meeting  in  1913,  there 
were  few  differences.  It  seemed  then,  therefore,  that  the  maritime  law 
of  war  was  becoming  fairly  clearly  recognized.  Of  course  there  are 
matters  which  have  arisen  since  July,  1914,  for  which  no  provision  was 
made  as  there  were  at  that  time  no  precedents  or  grounds  for  action. 

It  is  serviceable,  therefore,  to  estimate  as  far  as  may  be  while  rules 
are  still  under  great  strain  how  far  rules  prepared  dispassionately  and 
in  time  of  peace  have  withstood  the  test  of  war.    This  is  made  possible 
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by  the  issue  early  in  the  year  1916  by  the  French  Government  of  a  decree 
promulgating  instructions  to  naval  officers  in  regard  to  the  operation 
of  international  law  in  war. 

A  comparison  of  the  French  instructions  of  1912,  drawn  up  in  time 
of  peace,  and  those  of  1916,  drawn  up  in  time  of  war,  t»how8  elaboration 
and  definition  of  several  articles  of  the  instructions  of  1912.  This  is 
not  in  the  nature  of  change  in  principle  or  practice.  In  general,  also, 
it  may  be  said  that  there  is  no  tendency  toward  greater  exemption  of 
enemy  private  property  at  sea  frohi  capture.  The  list  of  contraband 
both  absolute  and  conditional  has  been  greatly  enlarged,  now  even 
including  soap,  and  ultimate  destination  of  the  goods  is  made  the  cri- 
terion regardless  of  intervening  transportation.  In  consignments  of 
goods  to  order,  consignments  to  enemy  or  occupied  territory,  and  when 
consignee  is  not  stated,  the  burden  of  proof  of  innocence  is  placed  upon 
the  owners.  Neutral  vessels  whose  papers  show  neutral  destination  are 
liable  to  capture  till  the  end  of  the  voyage  if,  in  spite  of  the  papers,  they 
make  an  enemy  port.  It  is  made  clear  that  the  use  of  radio  apparatus 
may  be  regarded  as  unneutral  service. 

Even  granting  these  modifications,  the  one  hundred  and  sixty-six 
articles  of  the  instructions  of  1916  are  so  nearly  identical  with  the  like 
instructions  of  1912  as  to  show  that,  except  in  case  of  the  wide  extension 
of  the  list  of  contraband,  there  has  been  little  change  other  than  of  an 
explanatory  nature.  Such  a  fact,  which  is  likewise  evident  in  the  rules 
of  some  other  countries,  is  testimony  to  the  sound  basis  of  maritime 
international  law  and  significantly  hopeful  for  its  future  development. 

George  Grafton  Wilson. 

the  right  op  neutrals  to  protest  against  violations  op  inter- 
national law 

It  is  frequently  stated  that  a  neutral  nation  does  not  have  the  right 
to  protest  or  to  make  a  representation  to  a  belligerent  if  an  act  of  the 
latter  in  violation  of  neutral  rights  only  affects  another  neutral  of  the 
society  of  nations  and  does  not  affect  th&  persons  or  property  of  the 
neutral  whose  right  to  protest  or  to  make  a  representation  is  questioned. 
It  is  true  that  a  neutral  may  not  have  the  duty  to  protest  or  to  make 
representations  unless  the  life  or  property  of  its  citizens  be  affected  by 
the  unlawful  act  of  the  belligerent,  but  it  is  believed  that  the  right  so 
to  protest  exists. 
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Confusion  seems  to  arise  because  of  the  difference  in  the  nature  and 
application  of  municipal  law,  on  the  one  hand,  and  international  law 
on  the  other,  and  the  failure  to  appreciate  that  what  might  be  forbidden 
under  one  system  may  be  required  under  another.  Municipal  law  is 
determined  by  a  particular  country;  it  may  be  wise  or  unwise,  it  may  be 
good  or  bad,  but  it  is  the  affair  of  the  particular  country  whose  law  it  is. 

The  case  is  wholly  different  with  international  law,  which  is  a  thing 
of  usage  and  custom  and  convention  of  the  nations  which,  taken  to- 
gether, form  the  loose  union,  but  nevertheless  the  union,  which  we  call 
the  society  of  nations.  As  Chief  Justice  Marshall  said  in  1825,  in  de- 
ciding the  case  of  the  Antelope  (10  Wheaton,  66,  122) : 

No  principle  of  general  law  is  more  universally  acknowledged  than  the  perfect 
equality  of  nations.  Russia  and  Geneva  have  equal  rights.  It  results  from  this 
equality  that  no  one  can  rightfully  impose  a  rule  on  another.  Each  legislates  for 
itself  and  its  legislation  can  operate  on  itself  alone.  *  *  *  As  no  nation  can  pre- 
scribe a  rule  for  others,  none  can  make  a  law  of  nations. 

It  follows  necessarily,  therefore,  that  it  is  not  the  usage  or  custom  of 
one  nation  or  practice  or  law  of  any  one  nation  that  can  make  a  law 
of  nations,  and  if  international  law,  as  is  the  fact,  is  in  large  measure 
usage,  custom  and  practice  extending  over  a  long  period  of  time,  and 
such  usage  and  practice  is  not  and  cannot  be  the  usage,  custom  and 
practice  of  any  one  nation,  it  follows  that  each  nation  must  either  co- 
operate in  the  process  or  must  accept  the  results  of  the  process  in  order 
that  the  law  of  nations  thus  formed  shall  bind  it.  Lest  the  practice  of 
a  nation,  claimed  by  that  nation  to  be  in  accordance  with  international 
law,  may  seem  to  be  accepted  by  silence  of  the  nations  and  thus  become 
international  law,  it  behooves  a  nation  objecting  to  that  practice  to 
state  its  objection  and  to  make  it  clear  that  it  will  not  be  bound  by  it. 

In  the  case  of  municipal  law  a  protest  might  not  be  justified  by  the 
mere  presence  of  a  law  uJKjn  the  statute  book,  because  it  may  not  ap- 
pear that,  however  formal  in  terms,  it  would  l>e  applied  in  such  a  way 
as  to  violate  the  rights  of  other  nations  under  international  law.  It 
would  no  doubt  be  proper  to  suggest  the  possibility  and  to  point  out  the 
conflict  between  the  municipal  statute  and  international  law,  but  until 
the  statute  had  been  applied  in  such  a  way  as  to  violate  the  rights  of 
foreign  countries  under  international  law  it  could  not  definitely  be  said 
that  it  would  be  so  interpreted  and  applied. 

In  international  law,  on  the  other  hand,  the  mere  claim  to  exercise 
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a  right  denied  by  or  inconsistent  with  international  law  lays,  it  is  be- 
lieved, the  right  to  protest,  and  the  right  to  protest  is  not  postponed 
until  the  neutral  has  been  injured.  The  very  moment  that  the  act  of 
a  belligerent  violates  the  neutral  right  of  any  nation,  it  becomes,  it  is  be- 
Ueved,  the  right  of  every  neutral  nation  to  protest,  even  although  it  may 
not  be  considered  its  duty  to  protest — although  the  undersigned  believes 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  neutral  to  protest  in  such  a  case — because  the 
violation  of  the  right  of  any  neutral  nation  is  the  violation  of  a  right 
common  to  every  neutral,  and  a  claim  to  violate  the  right  of  one  is  in 
effect  a  claim  to  violate  the  right  of  any  or  all  if  the  belligerent  shall 
believe  it  to  be  to  its  advantage  so  to  do.  The  material  injury  is,  it  is 
believed,  the  violation  of  the  principle  of  law,  not  merely  the  injury  to 
the  life  or  property  of  the  citizen  of  the  neutral  nation,  because  life  and 
property  depend  upon  the  principle  of  law,  and  when  this  is  withdrawn 
the  guarantee  of  life  and  property  falls  with  it. 

The  classic  example  qf  the  protest  of  neutral  nations  whose  rights 
were  menaced,  although  the  persons  and  property  of  their  subjects 
were  not  injured,  is  the  protest  of  France,  Austria  and  Prussia  in  the 
case  of  the  Trent,  This  well  known  case  arose  during  the  American 
Civil  War.  The  Trent,  a  British  and  therefore  neutral,  vessel,  was  pro- 
ceeding from  Havana,  Cuba,  a  neutral  port,  to  London,  England,  a 
neutral  port,  and  had  on  board  Messrs.  Mason  and  Slidell,  Commis- 
sioners of  the  Confederacy  to  European  countries.  On  November  8, 
1861,  the  Trent  was  stopped  by  the  American  Man  of  War  San  Jacinto, 
under  the  command  of  Captain  Wilkes,  and  Messrs.  Mason  and  Slidell 
were  taken  off  the  steamer,  which  was  allowed  to  proceed  to  its  neutral 
destination.  President  Lincoln  admitted  that  Captain  Wilkes  did  not 
have  the  right  to  remove  the  Confederate  Commissioners  from  the 
Trent,  and  returned  Messrs.  Mason  and  Slidell  to  British  custody. 

The  case  was,  superficially  at  least,  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain,  but  the  admission  by  neutrals  of  the  right  of  the  United 
States  to  violate  international  law  in  the  case  of  Great  Britain  was 
an  admission  that  the  United  States  could  violate  international  law  as 
regards  other  members  of  the  society  of  nations.  This  admission 
Prussia,  Austria  and  France  were  unwilling  to  make,  and  each  of  the 
three  powers  protested  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States.  The 
text  of  these  protests  is  printed  in  full  in  the  Supplement  to  this 
Journal,  pp.  67-72. 

James  Brown  Scott. 
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THE  TREATY  WITH  NICARAGUA  GRANTING  CANAL  AND  OTHER  RIGHTS  TO 

THE   UNITED  STATES 

After  three  attempts  within  the  last  five  years  of  the  Government 
of  Nicaragua  to  conclude  a  convention  with  the  United  States  under 
the  terms  of  which  funds  might  be  secured  for  rehabilitating  the  depleted 
financial  and  economic  resources  of  the  country,  due  principally  to  the 
civil  wars  and  administrative  abuses  of  the  Zelaya  r^ime,  it  now  seems 
probable  that  Nicaragua's  desire  is  about  to  be  accomplished.  On 
February  18th  last  the  United  States  Senate  advised  and  consented  to 
the  ratification,  with  certain  amendments  which  will  be  referred  to 
later,  of  the  convention  signed  on  August  5,  1914,  by  Secretary  of  State 
Bryan  of  the  United  States  and  Emiliano  Chamorro,  the  Minister  of 
Nicaragua,  granting  to  the  United  States  in  return  for  a  money  pay- 
ment the  right-of-way  for  the  construction  of  an  interoceanic  canal 
through  Nicaragua,  the  lease  of  certain  islands  in  the  Carribbean  Sea, 
and  the  grant  of  a  naval  base  on  the  Gulf  of  Fonseca.  Information 
received  from  Managua  indicates  that  the  Nicaraguan  Congress  has 
ratified  the  convention,  including  the  United  States  Senate  amend- 
ments, so  that  all  that  remains  to  be  done  are  the  exchange  of  ratifica- 
tions and  the  appropriation  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  of 
the  sum  of  money  provided  in  the  convention  to  be  paid  to  Nicaragua. 

The  first  attempt  of  Nicaragua  to  secure  relief  for  her  financial  distress 
was  made  when  Mr.  P.  C.  Knox  was  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United 
States.  On  June  6,  1911,  he  signed  a  convention  with  Nicaragua  which 
contemplated  a  loan  from  American  bankers,  to  be  secured  on  the  cus- 
toms of  Nicaragua,  which  were  to  be  collected  and  applied  to  the  pur- 
poses of  the  loan  by  a  collector  selected  by  the  fiscal  agent  of  the  loan 
and  approved  by  the  President  of  the  United  States.  The  convention 
followed  in  its  general  objects  the  Dominican  Receivership  Convention, 
although  differing  from  it  somewhat  in  details.^  The  convention  failed 
of  ratification  in  the  Senate  and  the  subject  was  dropped  by  Secretary 
Knox. 

In  the  summer  of  1913  a  second  attempt  was  made  while  Mr.  W.  J. 
Br>'an  was  SecTetar>'  of  State,  who  laid  before  the  United  States  Senate  a 
convention  which  entirely  eliminated  the  loan  features  of  the  Knox  con- 

*  The  text  of  the  convention  of  1911  is  printed  in  the  Supplement  to  the  Journal 
for  that  year,  Vol.  V,  p.  291.  An  editorial  comparing  that  convention  with  the 
Dominican  Receivership  Convention  appeared  in  the  October,  1911,  Joubnal, 
p.  1044. 
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vention  and  provided  for  a  direct  money  payment  from  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  to  the  Government  of  Nicaragua  in  return  for  an  op- 
tion upon  the  Nicaraguan  canal  route,  the  lease  of  two  small  islands  in 
the  Caribbean  Sea,  and  the  grant  of  a  naval  base  on  the  Pacific  coast. 
It  was  generally  reported  and  accepted  at  the  time  that  the  convention 
also  included  provisions  similar  to  what  is  known  as  the  Piatt  Amend- 
ment to  the  Cuban  Constitution,  which  were  subsequently  embodied 
into  a  convention  between  the  United  States  and  Cuba  concluded  on 
May  22,  1903,^  The  provisions  of  the  Piatt  Amendment  which  might 
be  applied  to  Nicaragua  are  to  the  effect  that  Cuba  may  not  enter  into 
any  treaty  with  a  foreign  Power  which  will  impair  its  independence 
or  permit  such  Power  to  obtain  control  over  any  portion  of  the  island, 
that  it  will  not  contract  any  public  debt  for  the  discharge  of  which  the 
ordinary  revenues  of  the  island  will  be  inadequate,  and  that  the  United 
States  shall  have  the  right  to  intervene  to  preserve  Cuban  independence 
and  an  adequate  government. 

When  the  provisions  of  the  proposed  treaty  of  1913  with  Nicaragua 
became  known,  they  aroused  considerable  opposition  in  the  other  re- 
pubUcs  of  Central  America,  and  Costa  Rica,  Salvador  and  Honduras 
filed  protests  against  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  with  the  State 
Department  and  the  United  States  Senate.  The  specific  objections  of 
these  governments  will  be  referred  to  later.  The  general  objections 
were  to  the  effect  that  the  treaty  would  convert  Nicaragua  to  all  in- 
tents and  purposes  into  a  protectorate  of  the  United  States,  and  that 
such  a  relationship  would  make  forever  impossible  the  long-cherished 
union  of  the  Central  American  republics  under  one  government.^  The 
opposition  of  Central  America  found  an  echo  in  the  United  States  and 
action  toward  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  was  postponed. 

The  subject  was  again  revived  in  1914  by  the  signature  of  the  present 
treaty,  from  which  all  stipulations  which  may  be  considered  as  embody- 
ing the  provisions  of  the  Piatt  Amendment  have  been  omitted.  The 
treaty  as  now  drawn  is  short  and  simple,  granting  to  the  United  States 
in  return  for  the  payment  of  $3,000,000  the  exclusive  right  to  construct 
and  operate  an  interoceanic  canal  through  Nicaragua,  the  lease  of 
Great  and  Little  Com  Islands  in  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  the  right  to 
establish  a  naval  base  on  the  Gulf  of  Fonseca. 

*  Malloy,  Treaties,  Conventions,  etc.,  Vol.  I,  p.  362. 

*  Regarding  attempts  to  form  such  a  union,  see  editorial  in  this  Joubnal  for 
October,  1913,  p.  829. 
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It  is  obviously  not  the  intention  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  to  undertake  the  construction  of  another  interoceanic  canal  so 
shortly  after  the  completion  of  the  canal  at  Panama  and  before  the 
problem  of  keeping  that  canal  open  has  been  finally  solved.  The  treaty 
with  Nicaragua  seems  merely  to  be  intended  to  give  the  United  States 
an  option  upon  possible  canal  routes  through  Nicaragua,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent any  other  Power  from  building  a  competing  interoceanic  waterway 
through  the  only  other  route  apparently  avaUable  for  that  purpose. 

The  preamble  of  the  treaty  recites  the  desire  of  the  contracting  gov- 
ernments ''to  provide  for  the  possible  future  construction  of  an  inter- 
oceanic canal  by  way  of  the  San  Juan  River  and  the  Great  Lake  of 
Nicaragua,  or  by  any  route  over  Nicaraguan  territory,  whenever  the 
construction  of  such  canal  shall  be  deemed  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  conducive  to  the  interests  of  both  countries." 

Article  1  of  the  convention  contains  a  grant  in  perpetuity  from  Ni- 
caragua to  the  United  States  of  the  exclusive  proprietary  rights  neces- 
sary and  convenient  for  the  construction,  operation  and  maintenance 
of  such  canal.  The  details  of  the  terms  upon  which  the  canal  shall  be 
constructed,  operated  and  maintained  are  left  to  be  agreed  upon  in  the 
future  ''whenever  the  Government  of  the  United  States  shall  notify 
the  Government  of  Nicaragua  of  its  desire  or  intention  to  construct 
such  canal." 

The  preamble  further  recites  the  wish  of  Nicaragua  to  facilitate  in 
every  way  possible  the  successful  maintenance  and  operation  of  the 
Panama  Canal,  and  to  enable  the  United  States  to  protect  the  Panama 
Canal  and  the  proprietary  rights  granted  in  Article  1  of  the  present 
treaty,  the  Government  of  Nicaragua  in  Article  2  leases  to  the  United 
States  for  the  term  of  99  years  the  two  small  islands  in  the  Caribbean 
Sea  known  as  Great  Com  and  Little  Com  Islands.  These  islands  are 
about  100  miles  northeast  of  the  mouth  of  the  San  Juan  River,  which 
would  presumably  be  used  as  a  part  of  the  proposed  canal,  and  about 
300  miles  northwest  of  Colon,  the  Atlantic  terminus  of  the  Panama 
Canal. 

In  further  pursuance  of  the  wish  of  Nicaragua  to  enable  the  United 
States  to  protect  the  Panama  Canal  and  the  rights  granted  in  the  present 
treaty,  Nicaragua  also  grants  to  the  United  States  in  Article  2  the  right 
to  establish,  operate  and  maintain  for  the  same  period  a  naval  base  at 
such  place  on  the  territory  of  Nicaragua  bordering  upon  the  Gulf  of 
Fonseca  as  the  Government  of  the  United  States  may  select .  The  Gulf  of 
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Fonseca  is  an  arm  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  into  which  projects  the  extreme 
northwest  corner  of  Nicaragua.  Across  the  Gulf  to  the  northwest  lies 
Salvador  and  between  Salvador  and  Nicaragua  the  shores  of  Honduras 
form  the  northeastern  border  of  the  Gulf.  The  Gulf  of  Fonseca  is  several 
hundred  miles  away  from  the  western  terminus  of  any  canal  which  may 
\)e  constructed  by  way  of  Lake  Nicaragua  and  is  about  600  miles  west 
and  about  300  miles  north  of  Panama.  Nevertheless,  a  naval  base  lo- 
cated there  would  seem  to  be  of  strategical  importance,  as  it  will  afiford 
an  American  base  much  nearer  than  any  at  present  on  the  Pacific  coast, 
from  which  to  launch  a  flank  attack  upon  any  unfriendly  naval  demon- 
stration directed  against  the  Panama  Canal  from  the  Pacific  side. 

The  foregoing  leases  and  grants  are  subject  to  renewal  at  the  option 
of  the  United  States  for  a  further  period  of  99  years,  and  the  territory 
leased  and  the  naval  base  granted  shall  be  subject  exclusively  to  the 
laws  and  sovereign  authority  of  the  United  States  during  the  terms  of 
the  lease  and  grant. 

For  these  concessions,  the  United  States  agrees  in  Article  3  to  pay  to 
Nicaragua,  upon  the  date  of  the  exchange  of  ratifications  of  the  con- 
vention, the  sum  of  $3,000,000,  United  States  gold.  This  money  is 
to  be  deposited  to  the  order  of  the  Government  of  Nicaragua  in  such 
bank  or  banks  as  the  Government  of  the  United  States  may  determine, 
and  is  to  be  applied  by  Nicaragua  upon  its  indebtedness  or,  according 
to  an  amendment  inserted  by  the  United  States  Senate,  to  "other  public 
purposes  for  the  advancement  of  the  welfare  of  Nicaragua  in  a  manner 
to  be  determined  by  the  two  high  contracting  parties.''  The  Senate 
amendment  further  provides  that  all  disbursements  from  this  fund  shall 
be  made  by  orders  drawn  by  the  Minister  of  Finance  of  Nicaragua  and 
approved  by  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States,  or  by  such  per- 
son as  he  may  designate.  Another  amendment  inserted  by  the  United 
States  Senate  adds  to  the  grant  of  the  canal  route  in  Article  1  the 
provision  that  it  shall  be  "forever  free  from  all  taxation  or  public 
charge.'' 

While  the  elimination  of  the  Piatt  Amendment  provisions  from  the 
Nicaraguan  treaty  seems  at  least  to  have  taken  the  edge  from  the  asser- 
tion that  the  United  States  proposes  to  establish  a  protectorate  in  Cen- 
tral America,  the  stipulations  retained  in  the  treaty  are  still  unsatisfac- 
tory to  certain  of  the  Central  American  governments. 

Costa  Rica  claims  that  it  is  impossible  to  build  an  interoceanic  canal 
in  Nicaragua  without  affecting  Costa  Rican  lands  and  waters  and  denies 
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that  Nicaragua  has  the  power  without  consulting  Costa  Rica  to  con- 
clude a  convention  granting  the  right  to  construct  such  a  canal.  In 
support  of  this  contention,  Ck)sta  Rica  cites  the  award  of  President 
Cleveland  rendered  on  May  22,  1888,  as  arbitrator  in  the  boundary 
dispute  between  Costa  Rica  and  Nicaragua  involving  the  validity  and 
interpretation  of  the  treaty  of  limits  of  April  15,  1858,  and  especially 
their  respective  rights  in  the  San  Juan  River.^  By  this  award,  it  was 
held  that  Nicaragua  ''remains  lx)und  not  to  make  any  grants  for  canal 
purposes  across  her  territory  without  first  asking  the  opinion  of  the 
Republic  of  Costa  Rica,  as  provided  in  Article  8  of  the  treaty  of  limits 
of  the  15th  day  of  April,  1858/'  Article  8  referred  to  binds  Nicaragua 
not  to  enter  into  any  contracts  of  canalization  or  transit  '^  without  first 
hearing  the  opinion  of  the  Government  of  Costa  Rica  as  to  the  disadvan- 
tages which  the  transaction  might  occasion  the  two  countries,  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
and,  if  the  transaction  does  not  injure  the  natural  rights  of  Costa  Rica  ^ 
the  vote  asked  for  shaU  only  be  advisory/'  President  Cleveland's 
award  expressly  holds,  however,  that  the  treaty  of  limits  of  1858  "does 
not  give  to  the  Republic  of  Costa  Rica  the  right  to  be  a  party  to  any 
grants  which  Nicaragua  may  make  for  interoceanic  canals."  The  award 
further  holds  that 

in  cases  where  the  construction  of  the  canal  will  involve  an  injury  to  the  natural 
rights  of  Costa  Rica,  her  opinion  or  advice,  as  mentioned  in  Article  8  of  the  treaty, 
should  be  more  than  "advisory"  or  "consultative."  It  would  seem  in  such  cases 
that  her  conf*ent  is  neoessarj',  and  that  she  may  thereupon  demand  compensation 
for  the  conc(!ssions  she  is  asked  to  make;  but  she  is  not  entitled  as  a  right  to  share 

*  for  the  text  of  the  awani  and  information  regarding  the  arbitration,  see  Moore's 
International  Arbitrations,  Vol.  II,  pp.  11H5-G8. 

'These  natural  rights  were  define<l  in  President  Cleveland's  award  as  foUows: 
"The  natural  rights  of  the  Republic  of  Costa  Rica  alluded  to  in  the  said  stipulation 
arr  thr*  rights  which,  in  view  of  the  boundaries  fixed  by  the  said  Treaty  of  Limits, 
she  |^K)S8esses  in  the  soil  thereby  recognized  as  belonging  exclusively  to  her;  the 
rights  which  she  possesses  in  the  harbors  of  San  Juan  del  Norte  and  Salinas  Bay;  and 
the  rights  which  she  possesses  in  so  much  of  the  River  San  Juan  as  lies  more  than 
thn»e  English  miles  below  Castillo  Viejo,  measuring  from  the  exterior  fortifications 
of  the  said  castle  as  the  same  existed  in  the  year  1858;  and  perhaps  other  rights  not 
hen*  i)articularly  specifie<l.  These  rights  are  to  be  deemed  injured  in  any  case  where 
the  territor>'  belonging  to  the  Republic  of  Costa  Rica  is  occupied  or  flooded;  where 
there  is  an  encroachment  upon  either  of  the  said  harbors  injurious  to  Costa  Rica; 
or  where  there  is  such  an  obstruction  or  deviation  of  the  River  San  Juan  as  to  destroy 
or  seriously  impair  the  navigation  of  the  said  River  or  any  of  its  branches  at  any  point 
where  Costa  Rica  is  entitled  to  navigate  the  same." 
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in  the  profits  that  the  Republic  of  Nicaragua  may  reserve  for  herself  as  a  compensa- 
tion for  such  favors  and  privileges  as  she,  in  her  turn,  may  concede. 

The  objections  of  Salvador,  in  which  presumably  Honduras  joins,  arise 
from  the  geographical  position  of  those  two  countries,  sharing  as  they  do 
with  Nicaragua  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Fonseca,  upon  which  Nicaragua 
grants  to  the  United  States  the  right  to  establish  a  naval  base.  Thid 
grant,  it  is  alleged,  violates  the  general  treaty  of  peace  and  amity  con- 
cluded on  December  20,  1907,  at  the  Central  American  Peace  Confer- 
ence held  in  Washington  through  the  good  offices  and  upon  the  invita- 
tion of  the  United  States  and  Mexico.®  It  is  averred  that  the  possession 
of  a  part  of  the  territory  of  Nicaragua  by  the  United  States  for  military 
purposes  will  enable  it  to  dominate  the  entire  country  and  thus  impair 
the  constitutional  order  of  Nicaragua  in  derogation  of  Article  2  of  the 
convention  at  Washington,  which  declares  that  "every  disposition  or 
measure  which  may  tend  to  alter  the  constitutional  organization  in  any 
of  them  [the  five  Central  American  republics]  is  to  be  deemed  a  menace 
to  the  peace  of  the  said  Republics.'* 

The  sovereignty  and  constitutional  order  of  Nicaragua  is  further 
alleged  to  be  impaired  by  the  control  retained  by  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  over  the  expenditure  of  the  $3,000,000  granted  to 
Nicaragua  in  return  for  her  concessions.  It  is  interesting  to  recall  in 
this  connection  that  on  January  10,  1911,  three  years  after  the  conven- 
tion of  Washington,  and  five  months  before  the  original  loan  convention 
was  negotiated  with  Nicaragua,  Honduras  signed  with  Secretary  Knox  a 
convention  identical  in  terms  with  the  Nicaraguan  loan  convention, 
providing  for  a  loan  to  be  secured  upon  its  customs,  which  could  not 
be  altered  without  agreement  with  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  and  which  were  to  be  colliected  and  administered  by  a  collector 
approved  by  the  President  of  the  United  States.  This  convention 
further  provided  that  detailed  statements  of  the  operations  under  the 
arrangement  were  to  be  submitted  to  the  Department  of  State  of  the 
United  States.^  The  convention  with  Honduras  failed  of  ratification 
along  with  the  first  Nicaraguan  loan  convention. 

Finally,  it  is  asserted  by  Salvador  that  the  establishment  of  a  naval 
base  on  the  Gulf  of  Fonseca  violates  the  neutrality  of  Honduras  which 

*  This  convention  is  printed  in  the  Supplement  to  the  Journal  for  1908,  Vol.  II, 
p.  219. 

^  For  the  text  of  this  convention,  see  Supplement  to  the  Journal  for  1911,  Vol.  V, 
p.  274. 
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is  provided  for  in  Article  3  of  the  Convention  of  Washington  of  1907  as 
follows: 

Taking  into  account  the  central  geographical  position  of  Honduras  and  the  facil- 
ities which  owing  to  this  circumstance  have  made  its  territory  most  often  the  theater 
of  Central  American  conflicts,  Honduras  declares  from  now  on  its  absolute  neutrality 
in  event  of  any  conflict  between  the  other  Republics;  and  the  latter,  in  their  turn, 
provided  such  neutrality  be  observed,  bind  themselves  to  re^^pect  it  and  in  no  case 
to  violate  the  Hondurancan  territory. 

It  is  contended  that  the  neutrality  of  navigable  waters  places  upon 
bordering  states  the  obligation  not  to  fortify  their  coasts,  citing  Article  13 
of  the  Treaty  of  Paris  of  1858,  Article  9  of  the  Congo  agreement  of 
November  4,  1911,  between  France  and  Germany,  and  Article  7  of  the 
agreement  of  April  8,  1904,  between  France  and  England  regarding  the 
Straits  of  Gibraltar.  These  precedents  are  relied  upon  to  establish  the 
principle  of  international  law  that  the  fortification  of  points  near  neutral 
waters  is  prohibited  as  a  menace  to  the  existence  of  a  state  of  neutrality. 
Consequently,  it  is  maintained  that  the  Government  of  Nicaragua  can 
not  authorize  the  establishment  of  a  naval  base  which  practically  men- 
aces the  safety  of  the  immediate  neutral  territory.  It  is  further  asserted 
that  it  is  not  lawful  for  the  United  States  to  infringe  upon  the  neutrality 
of  Honduras,  as  the  character  of  mediator  which  it  assumed  in  the 
Central  American  Conference  prohibits  it  from  being  a  party  to  the 
violation  of  the  stipulations  of  the  treaties  which  were  the  result  of  its 
good  offices  and  mediation. 

The  protests  of  Costa  Rica,  Salvador  and  Honduras  apparently 
received  careful  consideration  in  the  United  States  Senate,  for  in  giving 
its  advice  and  consent  to  the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  the  Senate  added 
the  following?  amendment : 

Prm^ided,  That  whereas  Costa  Rica.  Salvador,  and  Honduras  have  protested  against 
the  ratification  of  sai(i  convention  in  the  fear  or  belief  that  said  convention  might 
in  some  respect  impair  existing  rights  of  said  states:  therefore,  it  is  declared  by  the 
Senate  that  in  ad\Tsing  and  consenting  to  the  ratification  of  the  said  convention  as 
amende<i  such  ad\'ice  and  consent  are  given  with  the  understanding,  to  be  expressed 
as  a  part  of  the  instrument  of  ratification,  that  nothing  in  said  convention  is  intended 
to  affect  any  existing  right  of  any  of  the  said  named  states. 

Even  this  assurance  seems  unsatisfactor>',  for  Salvador  has  filed  a 
formal  notice  with  the  United  States  that  '*it  does  not  recognize  the 
validity  of  the  Xicaraguan  treaty,  which  establishes  a  naval  base  in  the 
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Gulf  of  Fonseca,  and  that  consequently  the  Government  of  Salvador 
will  always  work  against  the  said  treaty,  with  all  the  means  and  lawful 
procedures  which  existing  conventions,  int€;rnational  law  and  justice 
grant  it,  in  order  to  invalidate  the  same  in  its  eflfects."  Costa  Rica  has 
also  indicated  its  unwillingness  to  accept  the  treaty  by  bringing  an 
action  against  Nicaragua  to  test  its  legality  in  the  Central  American 
Court  of  Justice. 

George  A.  Finch. 

THE   ENTRY   OF  PORTUGAL  INTO  THE   EUROPEAN  WAR 

On  February  23,  1916,  the  Portuguese  Government  seized  German 
merchant  vessels  lying  within  its  jurisdiction,  claiming  to  do  so  under 
the  provisions  of  certain  treaties  between  Germany  and  Portugal. 
Germany  protested  against  the  seizure  as  unauthorized  by  the  treaties 
in  question  and  demanded  the  release  of  the  vessels.  This  Portugal 
declined  to  do  and  on  March  9,  1916,  the  German  Minister  at  Lisbon 
handed  the  Portuguese  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  the  following  dec- 
laration of  war: 

Since  the  outbreak  of  the  war  the  Portuguese  Government,  by  actions  which  are 
in  conflict  with  her  neutrality,  has  supported  the  enemies  of  the  German  Empire. 
The  British  troops  have  been  allowed  four  times  to  march  through  Mozambique. 
The  coaling  of  German  ships  was  forbidden.  The  extensive  sojourn  of  British  war 
vessels  in  Portuguese  ports,  which  is  also  in  conflict  with  the  laws  of  neutrality,  was 
allowed;  Great  Britain  was  also  permitted  to  use  Madeira  as  a  point  d^appui  for  her 
fleet.  Guns  and  materials  of  war  were  sold  to  Entente  Powers,  and  even  a  destroyer 
was  sold  to  Great  Britain. 

German  cables  were  interrupted,  the  archives  of  the  Imperial  Vice-Consul  in 
Mossamedes  were  seized,  and  expeditions  sent  to  Africa  were  described  as  directed 
against  Germany.  At  the  frontier  of  German  South-West  Africa  and  Angola  the 
German  district  commander  and  two  officers  and  men  were  tricked  into  visiting 
Nauhla,  and  on  October  19,  1915,  were  declared  to  be  under  arrest.  When  they 
tried  to  escape  arrest  they  were  shot  at,  and  forcibly  taken  prisoners. 

During  the  course  of  the  war  the  Portuguese  press  and  Parliament  have  been 
more  or  less  openly  encouraged  by  the  Portuguese  Government  to  indulge  in  gross 
insults  on  the  German  people.  We  repeatedly  protested  against  these  incidents  in 
every  individual  case,  and  made  most  serious  representations.  We  held  the  Por- 
tuguese Government  responsible  for  all  consequences,  but  no  remedy  was  afforded  us. 

The  Imperial  Government,  in  forbearing  appreciation  of  Portugal's  difficult  posi- 
tion, has  hitherto  avoided  taking  more  serious  steps  in  connexion  with  the  attitude 
of  the  Portuguese  Government.  On  February  23  the  German  vessels  in  Portuguese 
ports  were  seized  and  occupied  by  the  military.  On  our  protest,  the  Portuguese 
Government  declined  to  go  back  from  these  forcible  measures,  and  tried  to  justify 
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them  by  illegal  (gewtzuidrig)  interpretations  of  existing  treaties.  These  interpreta- 
tions appeared  to  the  German  Government  to  be  empty  evasions.  It  is  a  fact  that 
the  Portuguese  Government  seized  a  number  of  German  vessels  out  of  proportioQ 
to  what  was  neoesBar>'  for  meeting  the  shortage  of  Portugal's  tonnage,  and  that  the 
Government  did  not  attempt  even  once  to  oome  to  an  understanding  with  the  German 
ship-owners,  either  directly  or  through  the  mediation  of  the  German  Government. 
The  whole  procedure  of  the  Portuguese  Government,  therefore,  represents  a  serious 
violation  of  existing  laws  and  treaties. 

The  Portuguese  Government  by  this  procedure  opoily  showed  that  it  regards 
itself  as  the  vassal  of  Great  Britain,  which  subordinates  all  other  considerations  to 
British  interests  and  wishes.  Furthermore,  the  Portuguese  Government  effected 
the  seizure  of  the  vessels  in  a  manner  in  which  the  intuition  to  provoke  Germany 
cannot  fail  to  be  seen;  the  German  flag  was  hauled  down  in  the  German  vessels,  and 
the  Portuguese  flag  with  a  war  pennon  ^-as  hoisted,  and  the  flagship  of  the  Admiral 
fired  a  salute. 

The  Imperial  Government  sees  itself  obliged  to  draw  the  necessary  conclusions 
from  the  attitude  of  the  Portuguese  Government.  It  regards  itself  from  now  onward 
in  a  state  of  war  with  the  Portuguese  Government.  (London  Tima,  March  11, 
1916.) 

A  few  day^  later,  on  the  13th,  Viscount  de  Alte,  the  Portuguese  Minister 
to  the  United  States,  issued  the  following  statement,  showing  that 
Portugal  had  entered  the  war  at  the  request  of  Great  Britain,  its  pro- 
tector and  friend : 

Portugal  is  drawn  into  the  war  as  a  result  of  her  long-standing  aUianoe  with  Eng- 
land, an  alliance  that  has  withstood  unbroken  the  strain  of  five  hundred  years. 

The  firet  treaty  of  alliance  between  the  two  countries  was  concluded  June  16, 1373, 
by  Ferdinand  of  Portugal  and  Edwani  III  of  England.  Subsequent  treaties  have 
affimuHi  the  alliance  and  defined  its  scope.  It  rests  on  a  secure  and  permanent 
foundation.  The  foreign  policies  and  the  interests  of  the  countries  have  almost  in- 
variably provtii  to  be  identical  and  the  ideals  of  their  people  have  never  clashed.  The 
diivm.  of  the  eightt^nth  century  (1703 'I  found  the  soldiers  of  Portugal  and  those  of 
England  fighting  side  by  side  in  the  war  of  the  Spanish  Succession.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  nineteenth  contur>'  Portuguese  and  British  bled  together  on  the  battlefields 
of  the  Peninsula  in  the  tremendous  struggles  brou^t  about  by  the  Napoleonic  in- 
vjisions  of  Portugal. 

Like  IVlgiuni,  Portugal  desires  nothing  that  belongs  to  any  other  nation;  she  has 
nothing  ti)  gain  and  much  to  lose  in  the  pres«ent  conflict.  But  she  is  ready,  notwith- 
standing, to  aid  England  to  the  full  extent  of  her  resources. 

Portugal  is  not  prepared  to  subscribe  to  the  doctrine  engendered  by  mihtarism 
that  giMHl  faith  must  be  maile  subser\nent  to  expediency  and  that  the  interests  of  one 
nation  may  legitimately  be  fostered  at  the  expense  of  the  rights  of  othezs  whenever 
backwl  by  surtioiont  force.    O^ciMngion  Post,  March  14,  1916.) 

A  day  later,  that  is  to  siiy  on  March  14,  Sir  Exjward  Grey,  British 
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Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  read  the  following  statement  in 
the  House  of  Commons  on  behalf  of  the  Premier,  Mr.  Asquith,  who  was 
unable  to  be  present: 

The  Prime  Minister,  who  unfortunately  is  unable  to  be  present  owing  to  tem- 
porary indisposition,  has  requested  me  to  read  to  the  House  a  statement  which  he 
intended  to  make  on  the  subject  of  the  entry  of  Portugal  into  the  war. 

The  immediate  cause  of  the  declaration  by  Germany  of  a  state  of  war  with  the 
most  ancient  of  our  Allies  has  been  the  decision  of  the  Portuguese  Government  to 
requisition  the  German  ships  which,  since  the  commencement  of  hostilities,  have 
been  lying  in  the  home  and  colonial  ports  of  Portugal.  Had  Portugal  been  entirely 
a  neutral  nation,  without  ties  or  alliances  with  any  of  the  combatants,  her  action 
would  nevertheless  have  been  completely  justified.  The  war  has  been  the  cause  of 
a  rapidly-increasing  shortage  of  tonnage  in  all  parts  of  the  globe,  and  it  became  clear 
that  in  the  interests  of  their  country  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Portuguese  Government 
to  make  use  of  all  the  available  ships  in  their  harbours.  This  was  their  view  and 
it  was  also  urged  upon  them  by  His  Majesty's  Government.  They  accordingly 
proceeded  to  requisition  the  German  ships  in  their  ports,  explaining  to  Germany 
the  reasons  which  prompted  them  to  take  this  action  and  promising  eventually  to 
indemnify  the  owners  of  the  vessels.  The  German  ships  had  been  lying  in  their  har- 
bours for  more  than  18  months;  they  therefore  fell  within  the  broad  principle  that 
a  state  is  entitled  in  cases  of  emergency  to  take  the  property  of  all  individuals  within 
its  jurisdiction  and  to  convert  it  to  the  public  use — a  right  which  is  inherent  in  the 
sovereignty  of  the  state  and  which  cannot  be  challenged  by  any  foreign  Power. 

But  Portugal  was  not  a  neutral  nation  in  the  narrowest  sense  of  the  term.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  war  the  Portuguese  Government  declared  that  in  no  circumstances 
would  they  disregard  the  duties  of  their  ancient  alliance  with  Great  Britain;  and 
now,  as  always,  they  have  remained  faithful  to  their  obligations  as  our  Allies.  They 
were  but  following  a  course  of  action  which  would  have  injured  no  third  party,  for 
requisition  would  have  been  followed  by  pa3rment  in  compensation,  but  the  German 
Government  saw  fit  to  precipitate  matters  by  a  peremptory  demand  for  an  explana- 
tion, shortly  followed  by  a  declaration  of  war,  thus  altering  the  whole  position  as 
regards  the  payment  of  any  compensation  for  the  vessels. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  Germany,  who  now  charged  Portugal  with  a  breach  of 
neutrality,  had  herself  in  October  and  again  in  December,  1914,  violated  the  territory 
of  Portugal  by  raids  into  the  Portuguese  colony  of  Angola,  and  later  by  seeking  to 
stir  up  a  native  rebellion  in  Portuguese  East  Africa. 

Portugal  may  rest  assured  that  Great  Britain  and  the  Allies  will  afford  her  all  the 
assistance  that  she  may  require,  and  that,  having  been  compelled  to  range  herself  on 
the  side  of  the  Allies,  she  will  be  welcomed  as  a  gallant  coadjutor  in  the  defence  of 
the  great  cause  for  which  the  present  war  is  being  waged.  {London  Times,  March  15, 
1916. 

The  purpose  of  the  present  comment  is  not  to  express  an  opinion  as 
to  the  propriety  of  the  action  of  Portugal,  because  neither  the  text  of 
the  treaties  in  question  nor  the  Portuguese  note  to  Germany  justif3ring 
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its  action  is  before  the  writer,  but  to  lay  before  the  reader  an  official 
statement  emanating  from  each  of  the  three  governments. 

The  ancient  alliance  between  Portugal  and  Great  Britain  to  which 
Sir  Edward  Grey  refers  dates  apparently  from  the*  Treaty  of  Peace, 
Friendship  and  Alliance  between  England  and  Portugal,  repeatedly 
reaffirmed  and  apparently  still  in  effect,  signed  at  London,  on  June  16, 
1373,  by  which  each  country  pledged  itself  to  assist  the  other  in  case 
of  war.*  Of  this  very  interesting  treaty  only  the  first  article,  which 
follows,  can  be  quoted,  although  the  document  as  a  whole  is  very  in- 
teresting reading,  and  shows  how  treaties  were  made  in  early  days: 

In  the  first  place,  we  settle  and  covenant  that  there  shall  be  from  this  day  forwaid 
between  our  abovesaid  Lord  Edward,  King  of  England  and  France,  and  the  Lord 
Ferdinand,  King  of  Portugal  and  Algarve,  and  the  Lady  Eleanor  Queen  and  his 
Consort,  their  Successors  in  the  aforesaid  Kingdoms  of  England  and  Portugal,  and 
their  Realms,  Landit.  Dominions,  Pro\ince8,  Vassals,  and  Subjects  faithfully  obeying 
them,  whatsoever,  true,  faithful,  constant,  mutual,  and  perpetual  Fnendshipa, 
I'nions,  Alliances,  and  Leagues  of  sincere  affection,  and  that  as  true  and  faithful 
Friends  they  shall  henceforth  reciprocally  be  Friends  to  Friends,  and  EInenues  to 
Enemies,  and  shall  assist,  maintain,  and  uphold  each  other  mutually  by  sea  and  by 
land  against  all  Men  that  may  live  or  die,  of  whatever  dignity,  station,  imok,  or 
condition  they  may  be,  and  against  their  Lands,  Realms,  and  Dominions. 

They  shall  strive  for  and  preser\'e,  as  much  as  in  them  lies,  the  personal  safety, 
security,  interest,  and  honour,  and  the  harmlessness,  conservation  and  restitution 
of  their  rights,  property,  effects,  and  Frienils,  wheresoever  they  be. 

They  shall  everywhere  faithfully  prevent  the  hurts  and  injuries,  disgrace  or  base- 
ness which  they  know  or  which  one  P:iny  knows  to  be  at  any  future  time  intended 
or  ci>ntemplate«l  :igainst  the  other  P;iny.  and  shall  pn>\nde  remedies  for  them;  and 
they  shall  as  e.vpeiiitiously  as  may  N\  by  Letters  or  Messengers,  or  in  any  better 
way  which  thoy  »»an  (X^ntrive.  \nthout  reser\'e  and  fully  inform,  forewarn,  and  use- 
fully ciMinsol  the  other  Party  against  whom  such  things  are  meditating,  relative  to 
what  has  just  been  mentioned. 

The  treaty  fmm  which  the  alx>ve  article  has  l>een  quoted  has  been  more 
fortunate  than  most  documents  of  a  like  nature,  because,  although 
nejiotiated  some  five  centuries  and  more  ago,  it  is  still  in  effect  and  has 
W^n  broken  by  neither  party,  and  the  alliance  and  friendship  it  was 
meant  to  bring  about  still  exists,  witness  the  participation  of  Portugal 
in  the  pn^sent  war. 

James  Browx  Scott. 

'  For  the  text  of  this  ver>'  interesting  document  see  British  azMl  Foreign  State 
PapoKJ.  Vol.  I.  Pt.  1.  pp.  -wi-eS. 
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JURISDICTION  OVER  PERSONS  ON  BOARD  INTERNED  BELLIGERENT  VESSELS 

A  belligerent  war  vessel  is,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  allowed  to 
remain  twenty-four  hours  and  to  enjoy  but  a  limited  hospitality  in  a 
neutral  port.  If  the  war  vessel  refuses  to  leave  at  the  expiration  of 
twenty-four  hours,  provided  that  the  twenty-four  hour  rule  be  the  law 
of  the  neutral  country,  as  is  the  case  with  the  United  States,  the  vessel 
becomes  a  trespasser  and  the  neutral  government  is  authorized  either 
to  escort  it  to  the  high  seas  or  to  deprive  it  of  its  power  to  conduct 
hostilities;  that  is  to  say,  to  intern  it,  to  use  the  technical  phrase. 

The  practice  of  the  United  States  in  this  matter  was  formed  during 
the  Russo-Japanese  War  in  the  cases  of  the  Russian  war  vessels  Aurora^ 
Oleg  and  ZenUchug,  which  took  refuge  in  American  jurisdiction  in  1905, 
and  more  especially  in  the  case  of  the  Russian  transport  or  auxiliary 
cruiser  Lena,  which  entered  San  Francisco  harbor  in  1904.  In  reply  to 
the  request  of  the  Russian  Ambassador  that  the  vessel  "might  receive 
all  aid  compatible  with  neutrality,"  the  Ambassador  was  advised,  as 
stated  by  Professor  Moore  in  his  Digest,  "that  if  the  vessel  was  re- 
paired, only  such  bare  repairs  could  be  allowed  as  might  be  necessary 
to  render  the  vessel  seaworthy  and  enable  her  to  reach  the  nearest  home 
port,  and  that  even  such  repairs  could  be  permitted  only  on  condition 
that  they  should  not  prove  to  be  too  extensive."  As  the  repairs  required 
to  make  the  Lena  seaworthy  would  have  amounted  "to  a  renovation 
of  the  vessel,"  its  captain  yielded  to  the  inevitable  that  his  ship  should 
be  disarmed  and  be  interned  in  American  waters  as  a  condition  of  being 
made  seaworthy.  The  further  action  of  the  United  States  in  this  case, 
which  may  be  said  to  have  made  the  law  on  the  subject,  is  thus  stated 
by  Professor  Moore  in  his  Digest : 

The  President,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  15th  of  September,  issued  an  order  directing 
that  the  Lena  be  taken  into  custody  by  the  naval  authorities  of  the  United  States 
and  disarmed  under  the  following  conditions:  (1)  That  the  vessel  be  taken  to  the 
Marc  Island  Navy- Yard  and  there  disarmed  by  removal  of  small  guns,  breechblocks, 
small  arms,  ammunition,  and  ordnance  stores,  and  such  other  dismantlement  as 
might  be  prescribed  by  the  commandant  of  the  navy-yard;  (2)  that  the  captain  of 
the  Lena  should  give  a  written  guarantee  that  she  should  not  leave  San  Francisco 
till  peace  had  been  concluded,  and  that  the  officers  and  crew  should  be  paroled  not  to 
leave  San  Francisco  till  some  other  understanding  as  to  their  disposal  might  be 
reached  between  the  United  States  and  both  belligerents;  (3)  that,  after  disarmi^ 
ment,  the  vessel  might  be  removed  to  a  private  dock  for  such  reasonable  repairs  as 
would  make  her  seaworthy  and  preserve  her  in  good  condition  during  detention,  or 
be  so  repaired  at  the  navy-yard,  should  the  Russian  commander  so  elect,  and  that 
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wink  at  the  prirBto  dock  the  commmndant  of  the  oayy-yaid  diould  have  the  cnrtod:f 
of  the  ship,  and  that  the  repairs  should  be  ovcneen  by  an  engineer  officer  to  be  de- 
tailed by  him:  (4)  that  the  cost  of  repairs,  of  priTate  docking  and  of  maintcQaiiee 
of  the  ship,  officers,  and  crew  while  in  custody  should  be  borne  by  the  ^»— ^"^ 
Government,  but  the  berthing  at  Mare  IsUnd  and  the  custody  and  sorvcillanee  of 
the  vessel  by  the  United  States:  i5)  that  the  vessel,  when  repaired  if  peace  had  not 
then  been  oonduded,  should  be  taken  back  to  Mare  Island  and  there  heki  in  custody 
tiU  the  end  of  the  war.  The  Russian  Ambassador  expressed  the  adherence  of  his 
government  to  these  conditions,  but  asked  that  the  officers  and  crew  of  the  vessel, 
except  5  officers  and  100  seamen,  who  were  necessary  f«'  her  care,  mi^t  be  pennitted 
to  leave  the  United  States.  The  Japanese  Government,  on  the  other  hand,  nslred 
that  all  the  offioeis  and  crew  be  detained  in  the  United  States  till  the  tenninatkn  of 
hostilities.  The  President  decided  that  it  would  not  be  consistent  with  neotimEty 
to  grant  the  request  for  the  repatriation  of  any  of  the  officers  or  crew  of  the  Lema^ 
unless  both  the  belligerents  agreed  to  it.  Without  such  an  agreement  he  regarded 
the  position  of  the  men  as  being  identical  in  principle  with  that  of  a  militaiy  force 
entering  neutral  territory  and  there  necessarily  held  by  the  neutraL 

December  10.  19(M,  the  Russian  Ambassador  asked  that  the  ^'j^p^^™  and  crew  of 
the  Lena  might  be  permined  to  celebrate  the  name  day  of  the  Emperor  on  the  19th 
of  the  month,  by  hoisting  the  national  flag  over  the  vessel,  dicasing  the  ship,  and  firing 
the  imperial  salute.  The  United  States  assented  to  the  display  of  the  '***w*n! 
standard  and  the  dressing  of  the  ship,  but  found  it  impracticable  to  agree  to  the 
firing  of  the  salute,  in  view  of  the  fact  that,  as  the  Lena  was  not  in  comminion,  but 
was  lying  in  a  friendly  port  completely  disarmed  and  in  the  custody  of  the  United 
States  tiU  the  end  of  the  war.  her  character  as  a  warship,  including  the  function  of 
saluting  and  the  right  to  receive  salutes,  was  in  abeyance.^ 

It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  action  of  the  United  States  took 
place  in  1901-5,  before  the  meeting  of  the  Second  Hague  Peace  Con- 
ference, and  therefore  before  the  drafting  of  Convention  Xo.  13  of  the 
Second  Conference,  concerning  the  rights  and  duties  of  neutral  Powers 
in  naval  war.  Article  24  of  which  reads: 

If.  Dot^'ithstan'.ling  the  notification  of  the  neutral  Power,  a  belligerent  ship  of 
war  does  not  leave  a  port  where  it  is  not  entitled  to  remain,  the  neutral  Power  is 
entitled  to  take  such  measures  as  it  considers  neces68ar>'  to  render  the  ship  incapable 
of  taking  the  iiiea  during  the  war.  and  the  commanding  officer  of  the  ship  must  facili- 
tate the  execution  of  such  measures. 

When  a  belligerent  ship  is  detained  by  a  neutral  Power,  the  oflScere  and  crew  are 
likewise  detained. 

The  officers  and  crew  thus  detained  may  be  left  in  the  ship  or  kept  either  oo 
another  vessel  or  on  land,  and  may  be  subjected  to  the  measures  of  reetziction  which 
it  may  appear  necessary*  to  impose  upon  them.  A  sufficient  number  of  men  for 
looking  after  the  vessel  must,  however,  be  alwa\'s  left  on  board. 

The  officer?  may  be  left  at  hberty  on  giving  their  word  not  to  quit  the  neutnl 
territor>-  without  permission. 

^  7  Moore's  International  Law  Digest,  pp.  999-1000. 
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It  will  be  observed  that  Article  24  prescribes  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses the  action  already  taken  by  the  United  States,  so  that  the  article 
may  be  regarded  as  declaratory,  not  amendatory,  of  international  law 
in  so  far  as  the  United  States  is  concerned. 

From  the  action  of  the  United  States  in  the  case  of  the  Leruij  and 
from  the  provisions  of  Article  24  of  Convention  13,  it  is  clear  that  the 
effect  of  internment  is  to  withdraw  from  the  vessel  so  treated  the  im- 
munity from  local  laws  which  by  custom  men-of-war  enjoy.  The 
United  States  allowed  the  Lena  to  display  the  Russian  flag  and  to 
dress  the  ship  on  the  name  day  of  the  Russian  Emperor,  but  denied  the 
vessel  "the  function  of  saluting  and  the  right  to  receive  salutes''  be- 
cause its  "character  as  a  warship  ♦  ♦  ♦  was  in  abeyance.''  Ac- 
cording to  the  official  conunentary  upon  Convention  13,  which  was 
prepared  by  the  distinguished  French  publicist.  Professor  Louis  Renault, 
Article  24  is  intended  to  assimilate  the  officers  and  crew  of  the  interned 
ship  to  the  officers  and  men  of  a  belligerent  army  taking  refuge  in  a 
neutral  territory.  He  states:  "In  law  their  position  is  analogous  to 
that  of  troops  of  a  belligerent  who  seek  refuge  in  neutral  territory,  and 
it  has  been  agreed  that  the  two  cases  should  be  controlled  by  one  and 
the  same  rule."  ^ 

James  Brown  Scott. 

the  recognition  op  the  de  facto  government  in  mexico  ^ 

In  the  October,  1914,  number  of  the  Journal  (page  860),  we  con- 
cluded a  series  of  editorial  narratives  of  events  in  Mexico  during  the 
revolutionary  period  which  started  with  the  overthrow  of  Diaz  by 
Madero  in  1911.  The  recognition  by  the  United  States  on  October  19, 
1915,  of  the  de  facto  government  presided  over  by  General  Venustiano 
Carranza  as  the  chief  executive  makes  it*  appropriate  to  set  out  the 
important  events  which  have  taken  place  since  our  last  comment,  which 
ended  with  the  overthrow  of  General  Huerta  on  July  20,  1914,  and  the 
occupation  of  Mexico  City  by  the  Constitutionalist  Army  on  August  19, 
1914.    At  that  time  Vera  Cruz  was  still  occupied  by  American  troops 

'  The  full  text  of  Mr.  R^iault's  report  on  Article  24  of  Convention  13  is  printed 
in  a  comment  in  this  Journal  for  Apwil,  1915,  pp.  488-489. 

^  The  correspondence  and  documents  referred  to  in  this  comment  were  transmitted 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  the  Senate  in  response  to  a  resolution  of 
January  6,  1916,  requesting  certain  information  relative  to  affairs  in  Mexico.  They 
are  printed  as  Senate  Document  No.  324,  64th  Congress,  1st  Session. 
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BH  the  result  of  the  difficulty  with  General  Huerta  over  the  Tampico 
flag  incident.  As  stated  in  our  last  editorial  on  this  subject,  Preadent 
Wilson  had  announced  on  September  15  that  the  American  troops 
were  to  be  withdrawn,  but  this  did  not  actually  take  place  until  Novem- 
ber 23,  1914. 

According  to  a  rfeum^  of  the  Mexican  constitutionalist  reY<diitioD 
and  its  progress,  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  State  on  October  7, 
1015,  by  Mr.  E.  Arredondo,  Confidential  Agent  of  the  Constituti<Mialist 
Government  of  Mexico  at  Washington,  General  Carranza,  aft^  taJdng 
his  sc;at  in  the  national  palace  in  the  city  of  Mexico,  ''called  aU  the 
governors  and  leaders  in  command  of  troops  to  a  meeting,  which  was 
to  take  place  on  the  first  day  of  October,  1914,  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
cu.Msing  and  adopting  the  program  or  platform  which  the  Constitution- 
alist Government  should  follow  prior  to  elections;  the  reforms  which 
should  Ik!  carried  into  effect;  the  date  on  which  elections  should  be  held, 
and  all  other  matters  of  general  interest  which  the  circumstances  might 
riiTjuire.*'  Genc^ral  Francisco  Villa,  the  commander  of  the  northern 
division  of  the  Constitutionalist  Army,  declined  to  attend  the  meeting, 
repiidiatf*fl  the*  lead(*rship  of  Carranza  and  called  a  convention  of  his 
own  Hii(>(K>rt(frH  at  Aguascalientes.  The  two  conventions  met  in  Oc- 
tolMT,  MH4.  The  fonner  retained  General  Carranza  as  Provisional 
Vn-nulfht,  after  he  had  offered  to  resign,  and  the  latter  selected  General 
Kululio  Gutierrez,  who  was  shortly  afterwards  deposed  and  was  fol- 
\n\M(\  ill  office  in  rapid  suer-ession  by  several  other  members  of  the 
Vill/i  liiriion.  An  efTort  to  reconcile  the  differences  between  the  two 
jijifiic^  l»v  n  coiiiiiiitt<»<»  of  Carranza  generals,  who  appeared  l>efore  the 
Aj/iiii  r;iliciiic»-  cr)nvcntion,  faile<l,  and  was  followed  by  open  hostilities 
\t4'\  vif-'-n  t  liciii. 

In  ;i  /jiri  cc  i.iMiicd  at  Vcni  Cruz  on  December  12, 1914,  which  reviewed 
\,iu  i\\  flu-  events  in  th<*  constitutionalist  revolution  from  the  usurpation 
Iff  IJiMi  fii  (o  the  break  with  Villa,  (General  Carranza  states  the  apparent 
i#  .1  -./.n  lof  (lie  break  lH*tw(^»n  the  two  factions  a.s  follows: 

f  li«  I  <|.n-j.i  tU'tUinitinui*  rnridr*  on  .s<rveral  occasions  by  the  commander  of  the 
in,t\),tn,  t\ni,'ti,ti  /iiJvofatiiiK  the  cr^tablLshmcnt  of  con;5titutional  order  before  the 
.*.'  I  il  iM'l  |Hilihr»il  nforiiiM  iI<?niiin<l<Hi  by  the  countr>-  take  place,  cleariy  demonstrace 
u...'  Ml'  ifi.:iilior«liimtion  of  (l<*ncnil  Villa  is  of  a  strictly  reactionan'  character,  and 
n.iji.tt  /  »'.  r#,f|.)riiij(ifiiiali?Ht  iu;tiviti*rs.  and  has  for  a  purpoee  to  frustrate  the  complete 
tint'**'.*',  'il  »l«'*  nvoliifion,  preventing  the  establishment  of  a  pre-constitutional  govern- 
t„i  „i  .i,»Mjo»«#l  with  the  otinctnu-ni  and  enforcement  of  the  reforms  which  have  been 
n,*   :-.hj'  /  >  '«r  I  fie  trriiKKl<-  which  has  \xxn  raging  for  the  last  four  years. 
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To  explain  the  military  ends  for  which  the  fight  against  Villa  was 
undertaken  and  to  authorize  during  the  continuance  of  the  new  struggle 
the  laws  covering  the  political  and  economic  reforms  which  were  the 
objects  of  the  revolution,  General  Carranza  decreed  the  following 
articles: 

Article  1.  The  plan  of  Guadalupe  of  March  26,  1913,'  shall  subsist  until  the  com- 
plete triumph  of  the  revolution,  and,  therefore.  Citizen  Venustiano  Carranza  shall 
continue  in  his  post  as  first  chief  of  the  constitutionalist  revolution  and  as  deposi- 
tory of  the  executive  power  of  the  nation,  until  the  enemy  is  overpowered  and  peace 
is  restored. 

Article  2.  The  first  chief  of  the  revolution  and  depository  of  the  executive  power  of 
the  Republic,  shall  enact  and  enforce  during  the  struggle,  all  the  laws,  provisions,  and 
measures  tending  to  meet  the  economic,  social,  and  political  needs  of  the  country, 
carrying  into  efifect  the  reforms  which  public  opinion  demands  as  indispensable  for 
the  establishment  of  a  regime  which  will  guarantee  the  equahty  of  Mexicans  among 
themselves,  agrarian  laws  favoring  the  creation  of  small  landowners,  the  suppression 
of  latifundia  or  large  landholders,  and  the  restoration  to  townships  of  the  lands 
illegally  taken  from  them;  fiscal  laws  tending  to  establish  an  equitable  system  of 
taxation  on  real  estate;  laws  tending  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  rural  laborer, 
the  working  man,  the  miner,  and,  in  general,  of  the  working  classes;  the  establish- 
ment of  municipal  freedom  as  a  constitutional  institution;  bases  for  a  new  system  of 
organization  of  the  army;  amendments  of  the  election  laws  in  order  to  insure  the 
efifectiveness  of  suffrage;  organization  of  an  independent  judicial  power,  in  the  feder- 

2  The  plan  of  Guadalupe,  signed  by  sixty-four  officers  of  the  troops  of  the  State 
of  Coahuila  on  the  26th  of  March,  1913,  contains  the  following  articles: 

"  1.  Gen.  Victoriano  Huerta  is  hereby  repudiated  as  President  of  the  Republic. 

"2.  The  legislative  and  judicial  powers  of  the  federation  are  also  hereby  disowned. 

**3.  The  governors  of  the  States  who  still  recognize  the  federal  powers  of  the 
present  administration,  shall  be  repudiated  thirty  days  after  the  publication  of  this 
plan. 

"4.  For  the  purpose  of  organizing  the  army,  which  is  to  see  that  our  aims  are  car- 
ried out,  we  name  Venustiano  Carranza,  now  governor  of  the  State  of  Coahuila,  as 
first  chief  of  the  army,  which  is  to  be  called  constitutionalist  army. 

"5.  Upon  the  occupation  of  the  city  of  Mexico  by  the  constitutionalist  army, 
the  executive  power  shall  be  vested  in  Venustiano  Carranza,  its  first  chief,  or  in  the 
person  who  may  substitute  him  in  command. 

"6.  The  provisional  trustee  of  the  executive  power  of  the  RepubUc  shall  convene 
general  elections  as  soon  as  peace  may  have  been  restored  and  will  surrender  power 
to  the  citizen  who  may  have  been  elected. 

"The  citizen  who  may  act  as  first  chief  of  the  constitutionalist  army  in  the  States, 
whose  government  might  have  recognized  that  of  Huerta,  shall  take  charge  of  the 
provisional  government  and  shall  convene  local  elections,  after  the  citizens  elected 
to  discharge  the  high  powers  of  the  federation  may  have  entered  into  the  performance 
of  their  duties  as  provided  in  the  foregoing  bases.'' 
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atioD  as  weD  as  in  the  States;  revision  of  the  laws  relative  to  marriage  and  the  eivfl 
status  of  persons;  provisions  guaranteeing  the  strict  obeervanoe  of  the  hkws  of  refonn; 
revision  of  the  dvil,  penal,  and  commercial  codes;  amendment  of  judicial  procedure, 
for  the  purpose  of  expediting  and  causing  the  effectiveness  of  the  administration  of 
justice;  revision  of  laws  relative  to  the  exploitation  of  mines,  petroleum,  water  rights, 
forests,  and  other  natural  resources  of  the  country,  in  order  to  destroy  the  monopcdies 
created  by  the  old  regime  and  to  prevent  the  formation  of  new  ones;  political  reforms 
which  will  insure  the  absolute  observance  of  the  constitution  of  Mexico,  and,  in  gen- 
eral, all  the  other  laws  which  may  be  deemed  necessary  to  insure  for  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  country  the  effectiveness  and  full  enjoyment  of  their  rights,  and  thdr  equality 
before  the  laws. 

Article  3.  In  order  to  continue  the  struggle  and  to  carry  into  effect  the  reforms 
referred  to  in  the  preceding  article,  the  chief  of  the  revolution  is  hereby  expreasly 
authorijsed  to  convene  and  organize  the  constitutionalist  army  and  direct  the  operar 
tions  of  the  campaign;  to  appoint  the  governors  and  military  commanders  of  the 
States  and  to  remove  them  freely;  to  effect  the  expropriations  on  account  of  public 
utility  which  may  be  necessary  for  the  distribution  of  lands,  founding  of  town- 
ships, and  other  public  services;  to  negotiate  loans  and  issue  obligations  against  the 
national  treasury  indicating  the  property  which  shall  guarantee  them;  to  appoint 
and  remove  freely  federal  employees  of  the  civil  administration  and  of  the  States 
and  to  fix  the  powers  of  each  of  them ;  to  make,  either  directly  or  through  the  chiefs 
he  may  appoint,  requisitions  for  lands,  buildings,  arms,  horses,  vehicles,  provisioDS, 
and  other  elements  of  war;  and  to  create  deccHrations  and  decree  recompenses  for 
services  rendered  to  the  revolution. 

Article  4.  Upon  the  success  of  the  revolution,  when  the  supreme  chieftainship  may 
be  established  in  the  city  of  Mexico  and  after  the  elections  for  municipal  councils 
in  the  majority  of  the  States  of  the  Republic,  the  first  chief  of  the  revolution,  as  de- 
positor}' of  the  executive  power,  shall  issue  the  call  for  election  of  congressmen, 
fixing  in  the  calls  the  dates  and  terms  in  which  the  elections  shall  be  held. 

Article  5.  Once  the  federal  congress  has  been  installed,  the  chief  of  the  revolution 
shall  render  an  account  before  it  of  the  use  he  may  have  made  of  the  powers  with 
which  he  is  vested  hereby,  and  he  shall  cs|x*cially  submit  the  reforms  made  and  put 
into  effect  during  the  struggle,  in  onler  that  congress  may  ratify  them,  amend  them, 
or  supplement  them,  and  to  the  end  that  those  which  it  may  see  fit  may  be  raised  to 
the  rank  of  constitutional  precepts,  before  the  refetablishment  of  constitutional  order. 

Article  6.  The  federal  congress  shall  convene  the  people  for  the  election  of  president 
of  the  Republic,  and  as  soon  as  this  takes  place  the  first  chief  of  the  revolution  shall 
deliver  to  the  president  elect  the  executive  power  of  the  nation. 

Article  7.  In  case  of  absolute  default  of  the  present  chief  of  the  revolution  and  in 
the  meantime  the  generals  and  governors  proceed  to  the  election  of  the  person  who  is 
to  take  his  place,  the  chief  office  shall  be  temporarily  filled  by  the  conunander  of  the 
army  corps  at  the  place  where  the  revolutionary*  government  may  be  at  the  time  the 
default  of  the  first  chief  occurs. 

The  contest  for  supremacy  between  the  forces  of  Carranza  and  Villa 
continued  unabated  and  with  var>ing  success,  neither  side  apparently 
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being  able  to  obtain  any  decisive  advantage  over  the  other.  Mexico 
City  changed  hands  several  times  between  the  forces  of  Carranza, 
Villa  and  Zapata.  The  military  operations  in  the  meantime  added  to 
the  distress  of  the  Mexican  people  and  to  the  dissipation  of  their  sub- 
stance. The  conditions  below  the  southern  border  of  the  United  States 
became  so  chaotic  that  President  Wilson  felt  constrained  on  June  2, 
.  1915,  to  issue  a  public  warning  to  the  Mexican  factions  to  get  together 
and  act  for  the  relief  of  their  prostrate  country.  This  document,  which 
was  an  official  statement  of  the  conditions  then  existing  in  Mexico  and 
the  attitude  of  the  United  States,  read  as  follows: 

For  more  than  two  years  revolutionary  conditions  have  existed  in  Mexico.  The 
purpose  of  the  revolution  was  to  rid  Mexico  of  men  who  ignored  the  constitution  of 
the  Republic  and  used  their  power  in  contempt  of  the  rights  of  its  people;  and  with 
these  piuTX)se8  the  people  of  the  United  States  instinctively  and  generously  sjrm- 
pathized.  But  the  leaders  of  the  revolution,  in  the  very  hour  of  their  success,  have 
disagreed  and  turned  their  arms  against  one  another.  All  professing  the  same  ob- 
jects, they  are,  nevertheless,  unable  or  unwilling  to  cooperate.  A  central  authority 
at  Mexico  City  is  no  sooner  set  up  than  it  is  undermined  and  its  authority  denied  by 
those  who  were  expected  to  support  it.  Mexico  is  apparently  no  nearer  a  solution 
of  her  tragical  troubles  than  she  was  when  the  revolution  was  first  kindled.  And  she 
has  been  swept  by  civil  war  as  if  by  fire.  Her  crops  are  destroyed,  her  fields  lie  un- 
seeded, her  work  cattle  are  confiscated  for  the  use  of  ^e  armed  factions,  her  people 
flee  to  the  mountains  to  escape  being  drawn  into  unavailing  bloodshed,  and  no  man 
seems  to  see  or  lead  the  way  to  peace  and  settled  order.  There  is  no  proper  protec- 
tion either  for  her  own  citizens  or  for  the  citizens  of  other  nations  resident  and  at 
work  within  her  territory.    Mexico  is  starving  and  without  a  government. 

In  these  circumstances  the  people  and  Government  of  the  United  States  can- 
not stand  indififerently  by  and  do  nothing  to  serve  their  neighbor.  They  want  nothing 
for  themselves  in  Mexico.  Least  of  all  do  they  desire  to  settle  her  affairs  for  her,  or 
claim  any  right  to  do  so.  But  neither  do  they  wish  to  see  utter  ruin  come  upon  her, 
and  they  deem  it  their  duty  as  friends  and  neighbors  to  lend  any  aid  they  properly 
can  to  any  instrumentality  which  promises  to  be  effective  in  bringing  about  a  settle- 
ment which  will  embody  the  real  objects  of  the  revolution — constitutional  govern- 
ment and  the  rights  of  the  people.  Patriotic  Mexicans  are  sick  at  heart  and  cry  out 
for  peace  and  for  every  self-sacrifice  that  may  be  necessary  to  procure  it.  Their 
people  cry  out  for  food  and  will  presently  hate  as  much  as  they  fear  every  man  in 
their  country  or  out  of  it,  who  stands  between  them  and  their  daily  bread. 

It  is  time,  therefore,  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  should  frankly 
state  the  policy  which  in  these  extraordinary  circumstances  it  becomes  its  duty  to 
adopt.  It  must  presently  do  what  it  has  not  hitherto  done  or  felt  at  liberty  to  do, 
lend  its  active  moral  support  to  some  man  or  group  of  men,  if  such  may  be  found, 
who  can  rally  the  suffering  p)eople  of  Mexico  to  their  support  in  an  effort  to  ignore, 
if  they  cannot  unite,  the  warring  factions  of  the  country,  return  to  the  constitution 
of  the  Republic  so  long  in  abeyance,  and  set  up  a  government  at  Mexico  City  whioh 
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the  great  Powers  of  the  world  can  recognize  and  deal  with,  a  government  with  whom 
the  program  of  the  revolution  will  be  a  business  and  not  merely  a  platform.  I  there- 
fore publicly  and  very  solemnly  call  upon  the  leaders  of  faction  in  Mexico  to  act,  to 
act  together,  and  to  act  promptly  for  the  relief  and  redemption  of  their  prostrate 
country.  I  feel  it  to  be  my  duty  to  tell  them  that,  if  they  cannot  acoonunodate  their 
differences  and  unite  for  this  great  purpose  within  a  very  short  time,  this  Govern- 
ment will  be  constrained  to  decide  what  means  should  be  employed  by  the  United 
States  in  order  to  help  Mexico  save  herself  and  serve  her  people. 

Closely  following  the  issuance  of  the  above  warning,  General  Carranza 
issued  a  declaration  to  the  Mexican  nation  under  date  of  June  11,  1915, 
in  which  he  stated  that  **the  Constitutionalist  Government  has  control 
of  over  seven-eighths  of  the  national  territory;  that  it  is  organizing  public 
administration  in  20  out  of  27  States  of  the  Republic  and  in  more  than 
half  of  the  other  7  States;  that  it  controls  all  the  maritime  ports  on  the 
Gulf  and  on  the  Pacific  Ocean  with  the  exception  of  Guaymas,  and  all 
the  ports  of  entry  on  the  northern  and  southern  frontiers,  with  the 
exception  of  Piedras  Negras,  Ciudad  Juarez,  and  Nogales;  that  more 
than  thirteen  million  of  the  fifteen  which  represent  the  population  of 
the  country — that  is  to  say,  nine-tenths  of  the  total  population  of 
the  Republic — are  governed  by  the  administration  [over  which]  I  pre- 
side; that  day  after  day^thc  factions  are  being  routed  and  dispersed, 
their  offensive  action  being  limited  at  present  to  acts  of  brigandage, 
and  that  within  a  short  time  the  occupation  of  the  City  of  Mexico  will 
contribute  to  make  the  action  of  the  Constitutionalist  Government 
more  harmonious  and  efficient  in  all  the  territory  of  the  Republic. 
Therefore,  our  country  is  nearing  the  end  of  its  revolution  and  the 
consolidation  of  a  definite  peace,  based  on  conditions  of  welfare  and 
justice."  In  view  of  the  alleged  definite  possession  of  the  sovereignty 
of  the  country  by  the  Constitutionalist  Government,  General  Carranza 
thought  the  time  had  arrived  when  that  government  should  be  recog- 
nized by  the  other  nations,  esi)ecially  the  United  States,  and  he  appealed 
to  the  warring  factions  still  engaged  in  armed  opposition  against  the 
Constitutionalist  Government,  to  submit  to  that  government  in  order 
to  expedite  the  reestablishment  of  peace  and  to  consummate  the  work 
of  the  revolution.  With  a  view  to  realizing  these  purposes,  General 
Carranza  gave  the  following  pledges  of  conduct  to  be  observed  by  his 
government : 

First.  The  constitutionalist  government  shall  afford  to  foreigners  residing  in  Mexico 
ail  the  guarantees  to  which  they  are  entitled  according  to  our  laws,  and  shall  amply 
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protect  their  lives,  their  freedom,  and  the  enjoyment  of  their  rights  of  property, 
allowing  them  indemnities  for  the  damages  which  the  revolution  may  have  caused 
to  them,  in  so  far  as  such  indenmities  may  be  just  and  which  are  to  be  determined  by 
a  procedure  to  be  established  later.  The  government  shall  also  assume  the  responsi- 
bility of  legitimate  financial  obligations. 

Second.  The  first  concern  of  the  constitutionalist  government  shall  be  to  re^tab- 
hsh  peace  within  the  province  of  law  and  order,  to  the  end  that  all  the  inhabitants  of 
Mexico,  both  native  and  foreign,  shall  equally  enjoy  the  benefits  of  true  justice  and 
be  interested  in  cooperating  in  the  support  of  the  government  emanating  from  the 
revolution.  The  commission  of  crimes  of  the  common  order  shall  be  punished.  In 
due  time  an  amnesty  shall  be  enacted  in  keeping  with  the  necessities  of  the  country 
and  the  situation,  which  in  no  way  shall  exempt  those  under  it  from  the  civil  respon- 
sibilities they  may  have  incurred. 

Third.  The  constitutionalist  laws  of  Mexico,  known  under  the  name  of  laws  of 
reform,  which  establish  the  separation  of  the  church  and  the  state  and  which  guar- 
antee the  individual  right  of  worship  in  accordance  with  his  own  conscience  and  with- 
out offending  public  order,  shall  be  strictly  observed;  therefore,  no  one  shall  suffer 
in  his  life,  freedom,  and  property  because  of  his  religious  beliefs.  Temples  shall  con- 
tinue to  be  the  property  of  the  nation  according  to  laws  in  force,  and  the  constitu- 
tionalist government  shall  again  cede  for  the  purposes  of  worship  those  which  may  be 
necessary. 

Fourth.  There  shall  be  no  confiscation  in  connection  with  the  settlement  of  the 
agrarian  question.  This  problem  shall  be  solved  by  an  equitable  distribution  of  the 
lands  still  owned  by  the  government;  by  the  recovery  of  those  lots  which  may  have 
been  illegally  taken  from  individuals  or  communities;  by  the  purchajse  and  expropria- 
tion of  large  tracts  of  land,  if  necessary;  by  all  other  means  of  acquisition  permitted 
by  the  laws  of  the  country.  The  constitution  of  Mexico  forbids  privileges,  and  there- 
fore all  kinds  of  properties,  regardless  of  who  the  owners  may  be,  whether  operated  or 
not,  shall  in  the  future  be  subject  to  the  proportional  payment  of  a  tax  in  accordance 
with  a  just  and  equitable  valuation. 

Fifth.  All  property  legitimately  acquired  from  individuals  or  legal  governments, 
and  which  may  not  constitute  a  privilege  or  a  monopoly,  shall  be  respected. 

Sixth.  The  peace  and  safety  of  a  nation  depends  from  the  clear  understanding 
of  citizenship.  Therefore,  the  government  shall  take  pains  in  developing  public 
education,  causing  it  to  spread  throughout  the  whole  country,  and  to  this  end  it  shall 
utilize  all  cooperation  rendered  in  good  faith,  permitting  the  establishment  of  private 
schools  subject  to  our  laws. 

Seventh.  In  order  to  establish  the  constitutional  government,  the  government 
by  me  presided  over  shall  observe  and  comply  with  the  provisions  of  Articles  4,  5, 
and  6  of  the  decree  of  December  12,  1914,  [printed  supra,  358,  360]. 

What  happened  after  the  issuance  of  President  Wilson's  warning 
of  June  2,  1915,  may  better  be  told  in  the  language  of  Secretary  of  State 
Lansing,  in  a  letter  to  the  President  dated  February  12,  1916:  "Several 
weeks  after  the  statement  was  issued,  as  the  factional  differences  seemed 
to  be  no  nearer  to  a  settlement,  this  government  sounded  the  six  rank- 
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ing  diplomatic  representatives  of  Latin-America  as  to  whether  they 
would  confer  and  advise  with  this  government  in  regard  to  formulating 
some  practicable  plan,  if  possible,  for  the  solution  of  the  Mexican  prob- 
lem. Under  instructions  from  their  respective  governments,  these 
representatives  signified  their  desire  to  cooperate  with  this  government, 
and  the  first  conference  with  the  representatives  was  held  on  August  5, 
last. 

''As  a  result  of  that  conference  the  ambassadors  of  Argentina,  Brazil, 
and  Chile,  the  ministers  of  Bolivia,  Uruguay,  and  Guatemala,  and  the 
Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States,  acting  severally,  signed  an 
appeal  to  the  civil  and  military  leaders  of  the  revolutionary  factions  in 
Mexico,  suggesting  that  the  latter  hold  a  conference  to  discuss  a  peace- 
ful settlement  of  their  differences  and  offered  to  act  as  intermediaries 
to  arrange  the  time,  place,  and  other  details  of  such  conference.  Iden- 
tical conununications  in  this  sense  were,  under  date  of  August  13  and 
14  last,  sent  by  tel^raph  to  all  generals,  governors,  and  other  leaders 
known  to  be  exercising  civil  or  military  authority  in  Mexico."  For 
the  information  of  our  readers,  the  appeal  referred  to  is  quoted  textu- 
ally: 

Washington,  D.  C,  August  11,  1915. 

The  undersigned,  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States,  the  ambassadoFS 
extraordinary  and  plenipotentiary  of  Brazil,  Chile,  and  Argentina,  and  the  envoys 
extraordinary  and  ministers  plenipotentiary  of  Bolivia,  Uruguay,  and  Guatemala, 
accredited  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America,  acting  severally  and 
independently,  unanimously  send  to  you  the  following  conmiunication : 

InHpired  by  the  most  sincere  spirit  of  American  fraternity,  and  convinced  that 
they  rightly  interpret  the  earnest  vrifh  of  the  entire  continent,  have  met  informally 
at  the  suggestion  of  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States  to  consider  the  Mexi- 
can situation  and  to  ascertain  whether  their  friendly  and  disinterested  help  could  be 
successfully  employed  to  re^tablish  peace  and  constitutional  order  in  our  sister 
Republic. 

In  the  heat  of  the  frightful  struggle  which  for  so  long  has  steeped  in  blood  the  Mexi- 
can soil,  doubtless  all  may  well  have  lost  sight  of  the  dissolving  effects  of  the  strife 
upon  the  most  vital  conditions  of  the  national  existence,  not  only  upon  the  hfe  and 
liberty  of  the  inhabitants,  but  on  the  prestige  and  security  of  the  country.  We  can 
not  doubt,  however — no  one  can  doubt — that  in  the  presence  of  a  S3rmpathetic  ap- 
peal from  their  brothers  of  America,  recalling  to  them  these  disastrous  effects,  asking 
them  to  save  their  motherland  from  an  abyss — no  one  can  doubt,  we  repeat — that 
the  patriotism  of  the  men  who  lead  or  aid  in  any  way  the  bloody  strife  will  not  remain 
unmove<l;  no  one  can  doubt  that  each  and  everj*  one  of  them,  measuring  in  his  own 
conscience  his  shan^  in  the  responsibilities  of  past  misfortune  and  looking  forward 
to  his  share  in  the  glor\'  of  the  pacification  and  reconstruction  of  the  country,  will 
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respond,  nobly  and  resolutely,  to  this  friendly  appeal  and  give  their  best  efforts  to 
opening  the  way  to  some  saving  action. 

We,  the  undersigned,  beheve  that  if  the  men  directing  the  armed  movements  in 
Mexico — whether  poUtical  or  military  chiefs — should  agree  to  meet,  either  in  person 
or  by  delegates,  far  from  the  sound  of  cannon,  and  with  no  other  inspiration  save  the 
thought  of  their  afflicted  land,  there  to  exchange  ideas  and  to  determine  the  fate  of 
the  country — from  such  action  would  undoubtedly  result  the  strong  and  unyielding 
agreement  requisite  to  the  creation  of  a  provisional  government,  which  should  adopt 
the  first  steps  necessary  to  the  constitutional  reconstruction  of  the  country — and  to 
issue  the  first  and  roost  essential  of  them  all,  the  immediate  call  to  general  elections. 

An  adequate  place  within  the  Mexican  frontiers,  which  for  the  purpose  might  be 
neutraUzed,  should  serve  as  the  seat  of  the  conference;  and  in  order  to  bring  about  a 
conference  of  this  nature  the  undersigned,  or  any  of  them,  will  willingly,  upon  in- 
vitation, act  as  intermediaries  to  arrange  the  time,  place,  and  other  details  of  such 
conference,  if  this  action  can  in  any  way  aid  the  Mexican  people. 

The  undersigned  expect  a  reply  to  this  communication  within  a  reasonable  time; 
and  consider  that  such  a  time  would  be  10  days  after  the  conununication  is  delivered, 
subject  to  prorogation  for  cause. 

It  will  be  preferable  also  to  state  the  result  of  this  appeal  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Secretary  of  State  contained  in  the  same  letter.  "The 
attempt  to  bring  the  factions  together  for  a  conference  failed.  Sub- 
stantially all  the  commanders  and  others  in  authority  who  were  asso- 
ciated with  Gen.  Villa,  replied  directly  and  independently,  in  varied 
language,  accepting  the  suggestion  for  a  conference.  On  the  other 
hand,  all  the  commanders  and  others  in  authority  who  were  affliated 
with  Gen.  Carranza  replied  briefly  to  the  effect  that  the  appeal  had 
been  referred  to  Gen.  Carranza,  whose  superior  authority  they  acknowl- 
edged, and  who  would  make  such  reply  as  he  deemed  proper.  The 
inference  to  be  drawn  was  plain.  On  the  one  hand,  there  seemed  to  be 
no  central  organization  among  the  Villista  forces,  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  submission  to  a  central  authority  was  evidenced  in  the  replies 
of  the  Carranzistas.  The  unity  and  loyalty  of  the  Carranzistas  appeared 
to  indicate  the  ultimate  triumph  of  that  faction,  especially  as  the 
C'arranzista  forces  were  then  in  control  of  approximately  75  per  cent  of 
the  territory  of  Mexico.  Accordingly  the  conferees,  after  careful  and 
impartial  consideration  of  all  the  circumstances,  decided  unanimously 
to  recommend  severally  to  their  respective  governments  that  in  their 
opinion  the  government  of  which  Gen.  Carranza  was  the  leader  should 
be  recognized  as  the  de  facto  government  of  Mexico." 

In  aid  of  General  Carranza's  claim  to  recognition,  his  Confidential 
Agent  at  Washington  on  October  7,  1915,  transmitted  copies  of  General 
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Carranza's  public  declarations  of  December  12,  1914,  and  June  11, 
1915,  containing  the  guarantees  to  both  nationals  and  foreigners  above 
quoted.  In  this  letter  the  Confidential  Agent  assured  the  Secretary 
of  State  that  the  lives  and  property  of  foreigners  in  Mexico  would  be 
respected  in  accordance  with  the  practices  established  by  civilized 
nations  and  the  treaties  in  force  between  Mexico  and  other  countries. 
He  also  stated  that  the  Carranza  Government  would  recognize  and 
satisfy  indemnities  for  damages  caused  by  the  revolution,  to  be  settled 
in  due  time  and  according  to  justice.  Another  letter  from  the  Confi- 
dential Agent  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  dated  October  8,  1915,  assured 
the  United  States  that  "the  laws  of  reform,  which  guarantee  individual 
freedom  of  worship  according  to  everyone's  conscience,  shall  be  strictly 
observed.  Therefore  the  Constitutionalist  Government  will  respect 
everybody's  life,  projxjrty,  and  religious  beliefs  without  other  limitAtion 
than  the  preservation  of  public  order  and  the  observance  of  the  insti- 
tutions in  accordance  with  the  laws  in  force  and  the  constitution  of  the 
Republic." 

On  October  19,  1915,  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States 
sent  a  note  to  the  Confidential  Agent  extending  recognition  to  the  de 
facto  goveiimient  in  Mexico,  of  which  General  Venustiano  Carranza 
is  the  chief  executive,  and  suggesting  the  reciprocal  appointment  of 
diplomatic  representatives  by  the  two  governments.  The  Secretary 
of  State  stated  on  February  12,  1916,  that  "the  said  de  facto  government 
has  since  been  recognized  by  substantially  all  the  countries  of  Latin 
America;  also  by  Great  Britain,  France,  Italy,  Russia,  Japan,  Austria- 
Hungary,  Ciennany,  and  Spain;  and  several  other  countries  have  re- 
cently announced  their  intention  of  extending  recognition." 

In  the  same  report,  the  Secretary  of  State,  referring  to  the  ability 
of  the  de  facto  government  to  fulfill  its  promises  and  obligations  to  pro- 
tect American  rights  and  property  in  Mexico,  said : 

The  Department's  infonriation  indicates  that  the  de  facto  government  is  now  in 
control  of  all  but  a  few  sections  of  Mexico,  and  that,  bearing  in  mind  that  the  nation 
is  just  emerging  from  years  of  domestic  strife,  it  may  be  said  that  within  the  territory 
which  it  controls  it  is  affording,  in  all  the  circumstances,  reasonably  adequate  pro- 
tection to  the  lives  and  property  of  American  citizens  and  that  it  \s  taking  steps  to 
extend  its  authority  over  and  restore  order  in  sections  now  in  the  hands  of  hostile 
fax^tions.  In  this  connection,  however,  it  should  be  stated  that  the  lawless  conditions 
which  have  long  continued  throughout  a  large  part  of  the  territory  of  Mexico  are  not 
PcOsy  to  remedy  and  that  the  great  number  of  bandits  who  have  infested  certain  dis- 
tricts and  devastate<l  property  in  such  territory  can  not  be  suppressed  immediately, 
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but  that  thor  suppression  will  require  some  time  for  its  accomplishment,  pending 
which  it  may  be  expected  that  they  will  commit  sporadic  outrages  upon  lives  and 
property. 

George  A.  Finch. 

•    THE  JAPANESE   LAW   OP  NATIONALITY 

The  Japanese  law  of  nationality  was  amended  during  the  last  session 
of  the  Imperial  Diet,  and  as  amended  received  the  Imperial  sanction 
and  was  promulgated  as  Law  No.  27  on  March  15,  1916.  Its  recent 
origin  would  alone  justify  comment;  its  importance  requires  it.  The 
most  important  changes  will  therefore  be  mentioned  and  the  reasons 
for  them  stated. 

Article  18  of  the  previous  law  provided  that  a  Japanese  woman  lost 
her  Japanese  nationality  when  she  married  a  foreigner.  This  was 
thought  to  be  unsatisfactory,  because  if  she  married  a  foreigner  who, 
for  one  reason  or  another,  had  lost  his  nationality,  the  woman  herself 
would  be  in  the  unfortunate  position  of  her  husband.  Article  18,  as 
amended,  reads:  "When  a  Japanese  by  becoming  the  wife  of  a  foreigner 
has  acquired  the  husband's  nationality,  then  such  Japanese  loses  Japa- 
nese nationality." 

Article  20  of  the  previous  law  reads:  "A  person  who  has  acquired 
foreign  nationality  by  his  own  choice  loses  Japanese  nationaUty."  But 
this  article  is  to  be  read  in  connection  with  Article  24,  which  provided 
that  a  Japanese  subject  of  17  or  more  years  of  age  could  not  divest  him- 
self of  Japanese  nationality  unless  he  had  performed  his  miUtary  service 
or  was  exempt  therefrom.  This  article  is  retained  in  the  revised  law, 
but  again  Articles  17  and  24  thereof  are  to  be  construed  by  a  new  pro- 
vision called  Article  20-bis,  which  reads  as  follows: 

In  case  a  Japanese  subject  who  has  acquired  foreign  nationality  by  reason  of  his 
or  her  birth  in  a  foreign  country  has  domicile  in  that  country,  he  or  she  may  be 
expatriated  with  the  permission  of  the  Minister  of  State  for  Home  Affairs. 

The  application  for  the  permission  referred  to  in  the  preceding  paragraph  shall 
be  made  by  the  legal  representative  in  case  the  person  to  be  expatriated  is  younger 
than  fifteen  years  of  age.  If  the  person  in  question  is  a  minor  above  fifteen  years  of 
age  or  a  person  adjudged  incompetent,  the  application  can  only  be  made  with  the 
consent  of  his  or  her  legal  representative  or  guardian. 

A  step-father,  a  step-mother,  a  legal  mother  or  a  guardian  may  not  make  the  ap- 
plication or  give  the  consent  prescribed  in  the  preceding  paragraph  without  the 
consent  of  the  family  council. 

A  person  who  has  been  expatriated  loses  Japanese  nationality. 
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And  in  connection  with  Article  20-bi8  the  following  paragra{diy  added 
to  Article  26,  is  to  be  considered  : 

In  case  the  penon  who  has  lost  Japanese  nationality  in  aoeordanoe  with  the  pio- 
vision  of  Article  20-bis  is  younger  than  fifteen  years  of  a^,  the  application  for  the 
permission  prescribed  in  the  preceding  paragraph  shall  be  made  by  the  father  who 
is  the  member  of  the  famil>'  to  which  such  person  belonged  at  the  time  of  his  ex- 
patriation. Should  the  father  be  unable  to  do  so,  the  application  shall  be  made  by 
the  mother;  if  the  mother  is  unable  to  do  so,  then  by  the  grandfather;  and  if  the 
grandfather  is  unable  to  do  so,  then  by  the  grandmother. 

The  following  explanation  of  the  reason  for  the  am^idmaits,  i^ch 
have  been  briefly  stated,  and  their  effect,  is  taken  from  articles  by  Mr. 
T.  Miyaoka,  formerly  Counselor  of  the  Japanese  Embas8>'  in  the  United 
States  and  a  distinguished  publicist  and  lawyer  of  Tokyo,  contributed 
to  the  Japanese  Times  of  March  9,  1916,  and  the  Japan  Adsertuer  of 
Tokyo  for  March  17,  1916: 

lender  the  conscription  laws  of  the  Empire  a  boy  of  seventeen  is  already  a  soldier 
in  the  Japanese  army  although  his  time  of  service  under  "coiors**  does  not  eommenee 
until  he  is  t^*enty.  A  male  Japanese  from  the  age  of  seventeen  is  a  part  of  the  anny 
until  he  completes  his  fortieth  year.  If  he  is  an  officer  in  the  army,  he  m  either  in 
the  active  service,  in  the  first  rpeerve,  the  second  reserve,  or  the  national  army  cmlled 
the  landsturm.  If  he  b  neither  a  commisBioned  officer  nor  a  warrant  officer,  then  he 
is  a  plain  soldier  in  the  landsturm,  in  the  active  service,  in  the  reserve  (i.  e.,  the  first 
reserve)  or  in  what  the  Germans  call  the  landwehr.  A  boy  is  not  called  upon  to 
under  "ci>loi9/*  that  is  to  say.  he  is  not  required  to  receive  military  training  in 
inontal  bHrrncks  until  ho  is  twenty,  but  from  seventeen  to  twenty  he  is  already  a 
Siguier  in  the  lanilstunn. 

Tho  Jaivuiffise  law  of  nationality  as  it  staniis  to-day  and  as  it  will  stand  when  tbe 
amendatory  Uw  ic^xv  into  operation,  resns  upon  the  principle  that  a  Japanese  soldier 
may  not  ivas*^  ti»  Iv  one  by  expatriating  himself.  This  principle  remains  unchanged, 
but  Artirlo  Jl^bis  pn^vidos!  that  a  Japanese  boy  who  has  acquired  a  foreign  nationality 
by  n';u«iui  of  his  birth  in  the  territories?  oi  such  count r>'.  provided  he  has  domicile 
in  that  ivuntry,  may  div^t  himself  of  the  Japanese  nationality  if  his  father  or  other 
l>aix'n(al  authority  takes  tho  necfts>ar>-  stop  for  him  before  he  is  fifteen:  or  if  he  has 
attainoil  tho  a^'  of  tiftoon  ho  may  take  tho  same  step  with  the  consent  of  his  father 
i»r  othor  ivut^ntal  authority  until  ho  attains  tho  age  of  seventeen. 

In  shi^rt  tho  objivt  of  tho  amouvia:or>'  law  is  to  permit  the  expatriation  of  Japanese 
Ih\vs  U^rn  in  Hawaii  or  in  any  v>f  :ho  Stai«  of  the  American  Union  before  he  b  fifteen 
or  at  lattvt  U4oi\*  ho  is  s^vt^ntoon. 

James  Bbowx  Scott. 
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THE  STATUS  OP  THE  PRYE  CASE 

Over  a  year  has  now  elapsed  since  Germany,  on  April  4,  1915,  as- 
sumed liability  for  the  sinking  of  the  American  vessel  William  P,  Frye 
by  a  German  auxiliary  cruiser  on  January  27,  1915,  but  the  case  still 
remains  a  subject  of  diplomatic  negotiations  between  the  two  govern- 
ments. Germany's  prompt  admission  of  liability  gave  rise  to  the  belief 
that  the  matter  would  be  speedily  adjusted,  but  the  obstacles  which 
that  government  has  since  placed  in  the  way  of  settlement  cannot  help 
but  create  the  feeling  that  the  admission  of  liability  was  made  more  for 
the  purpose  of  allaying  public  indignation  in  the  United  States,  which 
it  succeeded  in  doing,  than  with  any  immediate  intention  of  making 
the  reparation  which  such  an  admission  called  for. 

Germany's  refusal  to  settle  through  diplomatic  channels  the  amoimt 
of  damages  due  to  the  owners  of  the  Frye  and  its  proposal  that  these 
questions,  together  with  the  question  of  the  legality  of  the  capture  and 
destruction  according  to  the  Declaration  of  London,  be  referred  to  her 
own  prize  court  at  Hamburg,  are  stated  in  our  comment  in  the  April, 
1915  number,  page  497.  The  technical  discussions  which  then  ensued 
over  the  interpretation  of  the  century-old  treaties  between  the  United 
States  and  Prussia  were  likewise  set  out  in  our  issue  of  July,  1915, 
page  703.  It  appeared  at  that  time  that  a  settlement  was  in  sight, 
according  to  which  damages  would  be  decided  by  experts  to  be  appointed 
by  the  two  governments  and  the  question  of  interpretation  submitted 
to  arbitration.  Since  then,  however,  additional  differences  of  opinion 
on  minor  points  have  been  interjected  which  seem  to  make  the  solution 
as  far  off  as  ever. 

In  the  first  place,  with  reference  to  the  ascertainment  of  the  amoimt 
of  damages  by  experts,  one  to  be  appointed  by  each  government,  the 
United  States  proposed  the  selection  of  an  umpire  to  whom  the  matter 
might  be  referred  in  case  of  a  disagreement  between  the  two  national 
experts.  This  was  a  simple  and  ordinarily  unobjectionable  proposal, 
but  Germany  objected  on  the  ground  that  "in  the  cases  of  the  ascer- 
tainment of  damages  hitherto  arranged  between  the  German  Govern- 
ment and  a  neutral  government  from  similar  causes,  the  experts  named 
by  the  two  parties  have  always  reached  an  agreement  as  to  the  amoimt 
of  damages  without  difficulty;  should  it  not  be  possible,  however,  to 
reach  an  agreement  on  some  point  it  could  probably  be  settled  by  diplo- 
matic negotiation."    (German  note  of  September  19,  1915.)    It  will  be 
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remembered  that  a  settlement  of  the  amomit  of  damages  through  diplo- 
matic channels  was  first  suggested  by  the  United  States  as  the  proper 
course  to  pursue,  but  the  suggestion  was  given  up  in  favor  of  Germany's 
counter-proposal  for  a  commission  of  experts.  The  United  States  is 
now  asked  to  return  to  its  original  proposal,  after  the  deUiy  and  expense 
of  trying  Germany's  method  of  settlement  by  experts  in  case  it  fails 
merely  because  of  the  lack  of  the  ordinary  precaution  of  providing  an 
umpire. 

In  response  to  the  German  objection  to  an  umpire  the  United  States 
waived  the  nomination  of  such  an  ofiicial  in  advance,  but  insisted  that 
''in  agreeing  to  this  arrangement  it  should  be  understood  in  advance 
that  in  case  the  amount  of  indemnity  is  not  settled  by  the  joint  commis- 
sion  of  experts  or  by  diplomatic  negotiation,  the  question  will  then  be 
referred  to  an  umpire  if  that  is  desired  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States."  (American  note  of  October  12,  1915.)  Germany  still  de- 
murred, however,  stating  that  'Hhe  consultation  of  an  umpire  would 
(lof)en(l  materially  upon  whether  the  differences  of  opinion  between  the 
two  experts  pertained  to  questions  of  principle  or  merely  to  the  appraise- 
nM*nt  of  certain  articles.  The  consultation  of  an  umpire  could  only  be 
conHidiTiHl  at  all  in  the  case  of  appraisements  of  this  nature."  (German 
note  of  Novemlwr  29,  1915.) 

A  mM*ond  disagreement  has  arisen  over  the  place  of  meeting  of  the 
conirniHHion  of  experts.  The  United  States  in  its  note  of  October  12 
pn)iM)H(»<l  that  **itH  incH^tings  should  \ye  held  in  the  United  States  be- 
(•iuiH<«  ♦  ♦  ♦  any  evidence  which  the  German  Government  may  wish 
to  have  pnxiueiMl  is  more  accessible  and  can  more  conveniently  be 
rxainiiHMl  then*  than  elsewhere."  To  this  Germany  replied  on  Novem- 
Imt  2\)  as  follows: 

I'lir  (MTiimii  ( lovi'mrnrnt  n»grots  that  it  cannot  comply  with  the  wish  of  the 
Aiiiiiirjiii  ( MiviTiiiiu'iit  to  have  the  exi)ort8  met»t  in  Washington,  since  the  expert 
iiniiiiiiiittMl  hv  it,  Dr.  (Jn'V(\  of  Bremen,  director  of  the  North  German  Lloyd,  is 
iiimlilf  In  m«t  awtiy  fn>ni  hon\  and  furthermore  would  be  exposed  to  the  danger  of 
I'Mpiurr  during  a  voynne  to  America  in  consequence  of  the  conduct  of  maritime  war 
liv  ImikIhihI  ('ontrary  to  inteniational  law.  Should  the  American  expert  likewise  be 
iiinilili-  lu  K«'t  away,  the  two  exixTtH  might  perhaps  get  in  touch  with  each  other  by 

i-itl  |rn|Ni||i|rlH'i'. 

Ill  Ihr  Mime  note  (Jermany  added: 

.-liiiiilil  I  In*  Amrrii'aii  (lovernment  insist  on  its  demands  for  the  meeting  of  the 
.  «|ii  ii.)  ui  \\  luihiiiKtoii  or  the  early  choice  of  an  umpire,  the  only  alternative  would 
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be  to  arrange  for  fixing  the  damages  by  diplomatic  negotiation.  In  such  an  event 
the  German  Government  begs  to  await  the  transmission  of  a  statement  of  particulars 
of  the  various  claims  for  damages  accompanied  by  the  necessary  proofs. 

A  further  difference  exists  as  to  the  form  of  the  arbitration  under  the 
Hague  Conventions  to  determine  the  question  of  interpretation  of  the 
Prussian-American  treaties.  The  United  States  agreed  to  Germany's 
request  that  the  negotiations  over  the  form  of  the  agreement  of  arbitra- 
tion be  conducted  in  Berlin  upon  a  draft  to  be  submitted  by  Germany, 
but  suggested  that  the  arbitration  should  be  by  the  summary  procedure 
provided  for  by  the  Hague  Convention  rather  than  by  the  longer  form 
of  arbitration.  To  this  suggestion  Germany  again  demurred,  holding 
that  "the  summary  procedure  is  naturally  intended  only  for  differences 
of  opinion  of  inferior  importance,  whereas  the  German  Government 
attaches  very  particular  importance  to  the  interpretation  of  the  Prussian- 
American  treaties  which  have  existed  for  over  100  years."  (German 
note  of  November  29,  1915.) 

To  the  American  Government's  inquiry  as  to  whether  Germany  would 
govern  its  naval  operations  in  accordance  with  the  German  or  American 
interpretation  of  the  treaty  stipulations  pending  the  arbitral  proceed- 
ings, Germany  replied,  on  September  19,  1915,  that  it  had  "issued 
orders  to  the  German  naval  forces  not  to  destroy  American  merchant- 
men which  have  loaded  conditional  contraband,  even  when  the  condi- 
tions of  international  law  are  present,  but  to  permit  them  to  continue 
their  voyage  unhindered  if  it  is  not  possible  to  take  them  into  port.  On 
the  other  hand  it  must  reserve  to  itself  the  right  to  destroy  vessels 
carrying  absolute  contraband  wherever  such  destruction  is  permissible 
according  to  the  provisions  of  the  Declaration  of  London."  (German 
note  of  September  19,  1915.)  The  American  answer  to  this  note  had 
apparently  in  view  not  only  the  Frye  case,  which  involves  the  sinking 
of  a  merchant  ship  by  a  surface  warship,  but  Germany's  warfare  against 
merchant  vessels  by  submarines.  On  October  12,  1915,  Mr.  Lansing 
replied  as  follows: 

Without  admitting  that  the  Declaration  of  London  is  in  force,  and  on  the  under- 
standing that  the  requirement  in  Article  50  of  the  Declaration  that  ''before  the 
vessel  is  destroyed  all  persons  on  board  must  be  placed  in  safety"  is  not  satisfied  by 
merely  giving  them  an  opportunity  to  escape  in  life  boats,  the  Grovemment  of  the 
United  States  is  willing,  pending  an  arbitral  award  in  this  case,  to  accept  the  Dec- 
laration of  London  as  the  rule  governing  the  conduct  of  the  German  Government  in 
relation  to  the  treatment  of  American  vessels  carrying  cargoes  of  absolute  contraband. 
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The  German  note  of  November  29, 1915,  contains  the  following  answer 
on  this  point: 

The  German  Government  quite  shares  the  view  of  the  American  Government 
that  all  possible  care  must  be  taken  for  the  security  of  the  crew  and  passengers  of  a 
vessel  to  be  sunk.  Consequently,  the  persons  found  on  board  of  a  vessel  may  not 
hf:  ordered  into  her  lifeboats  except  when  the  general  conditions,  that  is  to  say,  the 
weather,  the  condition  of  the  sea,  and  the  neighborhood  of  the  coasts  afford  absolute 
certainty  that  the  boats  will  reach  the  nearest  port.  For  the  rest  the  German  Gov- 
cmnicnt  begs  to  point  out  that  in  cases  where  German  naval  forces  have  sunk  neutral 
vessels  for  carrying  contraband,  no  loss  of  life  has  yet  occurred. 

No  further  correspondence  upon  the  Frye  case  has  been  made  public 
up  to  the  date  of  the  present  writing. 

George  A.  Finch. 

THE  GROTIUS  SOCIETY 

The  papers  read  Ix^fore  the  Grotius  Society  in  the  year  1915,  which 
iH  the  first  year  of  its  existence,  deal  with  the  problems  of  the  war,  and 
the  volume  containing  the  papers,  which  is  the  first,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
of  a  s(»rie«,  might  properly  be  made  the  subject  of  a  book  review.  It 
\H  lM»lievetl,  however,  Ixjtt^r  to  devote  a  short  conmient  to  the  Society 
and  the  nature  of  its  work,  allowing  the  papers  to  speak  for  themselves 
and  to  leave  the  interested  reader  free  to  form  his  own  judgment  upon 
thcin.  The  jwint  to  l>ear  in  mind  is  that  leaders  of  thought  in  Great 
Hritjiin  have  Ihhmi  iniiukHi  to  form  a  society  of  international  law,  which, 
in  tlu»  language  of  the  rules,  ** shall  Ix?  a  British  Society  and  its  meetings 
arc  iiiteniknl  to  take  plaee  in  the  United  Kingdom."  In  the  very  in- 
teresting introduction,  written  by  Henr>'  Goudy,  the  distinguished 
|{egius  lVi)f(»ss()r  of  Civil  Law  in  the  University  of  Oxford  and  Vice 
President  of  the  Society,  the  reason  for  this  action  is  thus  stated: 

Vhv  oI>J(hM  of  founding  the  Sivcioty  has  been  to  afford  an  opportunity  to  those  in- 
I  crest  (Mi  in  international  hiw  of  discussing  from  a  cosmopolitan  point  of  view  the  acta 
mI  I  he  U'lIigenMit  anil  neutnil  states  in  the  present  war,  and  the  problems  to  which  it 
iH  almost  daily  giving  birth.  Had  the  International  Law  Association,  whose  seat  is 
III  btndon.  lHH»n  aMo  to  carr>-  on  itj?  work,  there  would  hardly  have  been  need  for 
Niii'h  a  HiHMety.  \n\\  that  influential  Ixxiy  embraces  among  its  members  a  considerable 
niiiiiber  of  foreigners  of  different  nationalitii's,  both  belligerent  and  neutral,  and  ita 
netivity  is  for  the  time  Iving  embarrassed.  Even  could  it  meet,  its  discussions  would 
prttbably  W  omlntton\l  or  \v:uiting  in  that  spirit  of  harmony  essential  to  any  satia- 
laetorv  result. 
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The  Grotius  Society  is  intended  to  be  restricted,  as  regards  membership,  to  British 
subjects;  it  is  to  be  a  purely  British  Society.  In  this  respect  it  will  follow  the  example 
of  the  Association  of  International  Law  in  the  United  States,  which  has  an  established 
position  in  that  country  and  has  done  good  work.  Our  Rules,  however,  enable  us 
to  elect,  as  occasion  ofifers,  foreign  international  lawyers  as  honorary  and  correspond- 
ing members,  and  also  to  invite  non-members  to  read  papers  to  us  and  take  part  in 
our  discussions  on  proper  introduction. 

The  purpose  of  the  present  comment  is  to  explain  the  nature  and 
purpose  of  the  Society  and  to  congratulate  its  members  upon  the  action 
which  they  have  taken  in  founding  a  Society,  which  will,  it  is  hoped, 
survive  the  war,  contribute  to  the  development  of  international  law, 
promote  its  understanding  and  its  study,  and  popularize  its  principles, 
for  these  appear  to  be  the  purposes  set  forth  in  Article  2  of  the  Rules: 

The  objects  of  the  Society  shall  be  to  afford  facilities  for  discussion  of  the  laws  of 
war  and  peace,  and  for  interchange  of  opinions  regarding  their  operation,  and  to 
make  suggestions  for  their  reform,  and  generally  to  advance  the  study  of  international 
law. 

As  pointed  out  in  another  comment,  the  formation  of  national  socie- 
ties of  international  law  is  of  good  omen,  because,  if  democracy  or  repre- 
sentative government  is  to  take  over  foreign  aflfairs  or  is  to  exercise  a 
controlling  influence  in  the  future,  as  it  has  not  done  in  the  past,  the 
people  of  each  and  every  country  belonging  to  the  society  of  nations 
must  fit  itself  for  the  responsibility  they  thus  assume.  It  was  a  wise 
remark  attributed  to  the  Right  Honorable  Robert  Lowe  upon  the 
passage  of  the  second  Reform  Bill,  that  we  must  now  educate  our  mas- 
ters, and  monarchs  and  ministers  for  foreign  aflfairs  must  learn  that 
the  people  of  their  country  are  not  merely  masters  in  domestic  aflfairs, 
but  likewise  masters  in  foreign  aflfairs,  and  that  the  reasons  which  led 
the  people  to  take  domestic  aflfairs  into  their  own  hands  must  inevitably 
lead  them  also  to  take  over  foreign  aflfairs. 

Now,  there  should  be  many  agencies  to  show  the  people  of  any  and 
every  country  their  duties  as  well  as  their  rights,  for  it  is  a  fact  fre- 
quently pointed  out  by  Mr.  Root,  that  people  are  better  instructed 
in  their  rights  and  are  more  tenacious  in  maintaining  them  than  in  their 
duties;  yet,  if  we  are  one  day  to  have  the  conduct  of  nations  governed 
by  law,  the  people  must  needs  understand  their  duties  imder  law  and 
be  as  scrupulous  in  their  performance  as  they  are  tenacious  of  their 
rights.  Systematic  instruction  in  the  school,  the  college,  and  the  uni- 
versity is  one  way  of  reaching  diflferent  classes  of  people.    Another  and 
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A  b^>dkW<r  w^^*.  p^rtai^  2»  throoiji  xhe  crcatioB  of  societies  of  inter- 
UA'.xv^  u«  %tca  pv^uiar  naDheeAip.  m  order  that  the  principles  of 
^»v>*f.v>^ff'  ::(«  sQaJ  X  iiiscuaeii  ixigedier  and  a  knowledge  of  the 
,M*iivi4Mk»  itfewauiuciAL  3ur.  mdmuc  anempling  to  single  out  one 
iivA  jvu  A  >ML«xiiBc  A  TUDiir  ni  "ill!  iiinivantage  ol  another,  we  should 
«^>i«.*.>uK  m1.  luu  Utf  i>uiiiani(  Jt  ±e  GroCius  Society,  happy  alike  in 
{s^  taMOK  «xu  is^  ^nae»«  ^^luiuu  Jtf  a  :subject  of  congratulation  to  those 
^t;^^  -ic  ^    Qfr    9B|MrtaiK«f   Jf  ntfTonal  societies. 

:  >  lA.f'ucwtiiL  u  lute  bat  in  Professor  Goudy's  introduction  to 
:.x  ^x  vituiM  .«  Qv  Sdvie€y':«  proceedings,  reference  is  made  to  a 
jfroj|^uifi4fcu  •  icitttau  nuMMiphtfr:  that  his  views  are  quoted  in  German; 
^%«  .*!»«.  :*«c«  i«<^  BRwc  with  outspoken  approval.  The  editors  of 
j^  i  K'  vtoiuc  .\^«a««^  :htf  belief  that  the  war  problems,  with  which 
^^  «^^8^  ;«j«M,  *uv  .tMisiiiiered  in  a  spirit  detached  from  a  narrow 
««.« ;.cw  -,.a4w4HiiAit  uKt  Ji  accordance  with  those  principles  of  inter- 
«»,.«•««»«  i*k  *iucrt  "t»c  oa  the  general  consent  of  civilized  nations.'' 
-Nr  ««v»c»<.«;u  f^Htt  liuuianuel  Kant  would  seem  to  be  in  line  with  this 
V..1..  ^^  'Nu^fetior  v.H>udy  s  statement  concerning  the  violation  of 
..w.4-..a:m«*  ***  >v  all  belligerents  is  a  further  evidence  of  the  spirit 
.  .s^**.4^*  ^uuiifiiiui^  the  members  of  the  Society  and  their  desire 
.j^^.it    luiii  even  although  it  may  condemn  their  own  govern- 

%  -  :tvui   iHt^huic  upon  the  contents  of  the  proceedings,  it  is  believed 
V    t*«.i\'i>^  ot  the  Journal  would  be  glad  to  have  some  extracts 
V  .  .     \    iit'A»\iuc(ion  written  by  Professor  Goudy  freed  from  comment. 
••x    V  »\%»^i«K  'A^2'5*A^'s^  2ire  therefore  quoted: 

•K    ..*  ■.    Kttvtiuil  jH^aco  among  civilized  nations  is  indeed  still  a  long  way  oflf — 

,   K  *    n»i:»  ^v»<ntu«t8  too  hastily  suppose — but  it  is  none  the  less  the  id€»I  goal 

,   .*,* .  »i.».  'x'ii.c  I:iVfc     It  is  not  a  mere  dream  of  poets  and  philosophers.    It  is — 

**The  vision  whereunto 

•        «        *        «        * 

Toils  the  indomitable  world." 

r*    V  i^^wat  frightful  ixmtlaicration  the  goal  may  seem  to  have  been  thrown  im- 

..X »•.*.« •♦Nn  tv^v'k.  but  international  law,  despite  the  manifold  and  flagrant  disre- 

^.♦si  .».  I'  M  laKv.  will  not  Iv  overthrown.    It  needs  no  great  gift  of  prophecy  to  fore- 

wi    V*'  x^»^v  jvA^v  u«  i>l>tAiniHl  there  will  be  an  immense  change  in  the  attitude  of 

u  isN^i^lv*  v>*  Kun>|»i*  towanls  ware  and  the  causes  that  lead  to  wars.    For  good  or 

.v.:    *»o«^'  w»n  iv  »**  iH»wvrt*ul  tn»nd  towards  socialism.    Immanuel  Kant,  in  his  well- 

V.4.>^Mi  v^wvv  ^^*    'IVrivtual  IVaw  among  States,"  has  said  that  the  only  form  of 

^,»xs^«iui*^U  K\  vkhioh  such  |H»ace  can  hope  to  be  realized  is  the  republican,  i.  e., 
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one  in  which  the  people  participate  in  the  making  of  laws,  and  that  international 
law  must  be  based  on  a  federation  of  such  free  states.^ 

There  is  only  room  for  a  further  quotation,  the  brief  paragraph  in 
which  Professor  Goudy  condemns  the  violation  of  international  law  by 
"each  and  all  of  the  belligerents,"  whether  the  belligerent  be  British 
or  foreign,  and  rejects  the  excuses  which  have  been  pleaded  in  justifi- 
cation of  the  violation  of  rules  of  international  law: 

What  strikes  me  as  one  of  its  saddest  features  is  the  comparative  indifference  with 
which  well-established  rules  of  international  law  have  been  violated  by  each  and  all 
of  the  belligerents,  when  they  have  run  counter  to  their  apparent  material  interests. 
The  loss  of  moral  force  and  self-respect  by  the  wrong-doing  state  seems  to  be  regarded 
as  unimportant  when  set  off  against  its  material  interests.  Thus,  the  carefully-drafted 
rules  of  the  Hague  Conventions  and  the  Declaration  of  London  have  been  in  large 
measure,  to  use  a  viilgarism,  '^ scrapped'';  even  the  time-sanctioned  declarations  of 
the  Treaty  of  Paris  have  not,  in  the  matter  of  blockade,  escaped  violation.  Excuses 
and  defences  for  such  violations  have,  no  doubt,  been  set  up,  but  as  a  rule  they  are  of 
a  kind  that  international  law  ought  emphatically  to  reject. 

James  Brown  Scott. 


THE  CHINESE   SOCIAL  AND   POLITICAL  SCIENCE  ASSOCIATION 

On  December  5,  1915,  the  first  meeting  of  the  Chinese  Social  and 
Political  Science  Association  was  held  in  Peking,  at  the  residence  of  His 
Excellency  Lou  Tseng-tsiang,  Premier  and  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs 
of  the  Chinese  Republic.  At  the  meeting  the  constitution  of  the  asso- 
ciation was  adopted,  which,  by  reason  of  its  interest,  is  printed  in  full 
as  an  appendix  to  this  brief  notice;  and  the  officials  for  the  first  year 
were  chosen  as  follows:  President,  His  Excellency  Mr.  Lou;  First 
Vice  President,  His  Excellency  Paul  S.  Reinsch,  American  Minister 
to  China;  Second  Vice  President,  Mr.  Tsao  Ju-lin,  Vice  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs;  Secretary,  Mr.  C.  C.  Woo,  Counsellor  to  the  Ministry 
for  Foreign  Affairs. 

Article  IV  of  the  constitution  states  that  "each  member  will  then 
[after  payment  of  entrance  fee]  be  entitled  during  his  membership  to  a 

*  [Professor  Goudy 's  footnote:  See  Kant's  Werke  (Ed.  Hartenstein,  1868),  vol.  vi, 
p.  408  et  seq.,  ''Die  biirgerliche  Verfassimg  in  jedem  Staate  soil  republicaniseh  sein," 
and  "  Das  V&lkerrecht  soil  auf  einen  Fdderalismus  freier  Staaten  gegrlindet  sein."] 
In  this  there  is  much  truth.  The  peoples,  if  they  are  to  escape  destruction  by  wars, 
must  have  the  control  of  foreign  policy  and  the  issues  of  war  and  peace  entirely  in 
their  own  hands. 
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copy  of  the  Chinese  Social  and  Political  Science  Review  published  by  the 
Association."  Dr.  H.  L.  Yen,  Counsellor  to  the  Ministry  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  was  elected  Managing  Editor  of  the  Review. 

The  objects  of  the  association,  as  stated  by  the  constitution,  are: 
**  (1)  the  encouragement  of  the  scientific  study  of  law,  politics,  sociology, 
economics  and  administration;  and  (2)  the  promotion  of  fellowship 
among  men  of  similar  interests." 

These  objects  can  be  considered  from  a  national  and  partisan  interest, 
and  the  danger  is  always  present  that  they  will  be  so  considered.  The 
founders  of  the  association,  however,  while  recognizing  the  proneness 
of  the  individual  to  partisanship,  nevertheless  endeavors  to  exclude  it 
from  the  association  itself  by  the  following  statement,  that  "the  Asso- 
ciation as  such  will  not  assume  a  partisan  position  upon  any  political 
question  nor  involve  itself  in  practical  politics." 

Membership  in  the  Association  is  divided  into  three  classes,  endow- 
ment members,  life  members,  and  ordinary  members.  Any  person 
may  become  a  member  on  the  invitation  of  the  Elxecutive  Council  or 
on  the  proposal  of  one  member  seconded  by  another  and  approved 
by  the  Council.    (Art.  Ill  of  the  Constitution.) 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  Chinese  society  has  an  American  pro- 
totype in  the  American  Political  Science  Association,  and  it  is  officially 
stated  that  the  founders  of  the  society  took  as  their  model  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  American  association.  It  will  also  be  observed  that  the  Chi- 
nese association  is  not  a  society  of  international  law  in  express  terms,  as 
its  scope  includes  the  social  and  economic  sciences;  but  it  is  stated  that  it 
will  emphasize  international  law  and  politics,  and  that  one  of  its  main 
purposes  will  he  to  mediate  between  Chinese  thought  on  these  matters 
and  the  general  scientific  thought  of  the  world.  An  additional  purpose, 
and  certainly  a  ver>'  worthy  one,  is  to  be  the  estabUshment  of  a  library 
on  law,  politics,  and  economics  for  the  use  of  officials  and  scientifically 
educated  people,  and  it  is  pleasing  to  be  informed  that  negotiations 
for  the  purchase  of  suitable  property  have  already  been  begun. 

The  Review  is  to  l>e  a  quarterly  magazine,  and  from  the  statement 
of  the  Managing  P'ditor,  it  is  to  deal  '* mainly  with  topics  on  poUties, 
international  and  general  public  law  [there  is  to  be  a  special  department 
drvoted  to  international  law],  administration,  economics  and  sociology." 
it  is  to  he  publishiHl  in  English,  in  order  that  it  may  reach  the  pubhc 
i)ey()iHi  its  borders,  and  the  first  number  is  to  make  its  appearance  in 
the  month  of  April  of  the  present  year.    The  Chinese  public,  however. 
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is  not  to  be  overlooked,  and  it  is  the  intention  of  the  association  to  issue 
at  a  later  date  a  Chinese  edition. 

From  an  authoritative  communication  upon  which  this  brief  comment 
is  based,  it  is  stated  that  His  Excellency  Dr.  Wellington  Koo,  now  Minis- 
ter at  Washington,  and  Dr.  Yen,  the  Managing  Editor  of  the  Review, 
took  a  leading  part  in  forming  the  association;  that  it  was  suggested  in 
the  first  instance  by  our  fellow-countryman  and  representative  Dr.  Paul 
S.  Reinsch,  and  that  Professor  W.  F.  Willoughby,  of  Princeton,  and  Pro- 
fessor Henry  C.  Adams,  of  Michigan  University,  two  American  scholars 
at  present  in  China  in  an  advisory  capacity,  greatly  aided  the  Chinese 
scholars  in  the  realization  of  their  project. 

The  founding  of  the  Chinese  Political  Science  Association,  in  which 
international  law  looms  large,  can  be  fairly  taken  as  proof  of  the  fact 
that  students  and  scholars,  as  well  as  men  of  affairs  in  the  different 
countries,  realize  that  the  world's  great  need  is  international  law  and 
the  application  of  its  principles  to  the  conduct  of  nations.  The  trend 
toward  democracy  makes  it  at  once  apparent  that  not  merely  the 
chosen  few  who  carry  on  government,  but  that  the  many  who  con- 
trol in  the  end  must  be  familiar  with  international  law,  and  therefore 
societies  are  springing  up  in  different  countries  for  the  express  purpose 
of  specializing  in  international  law.  The  Institute  of  International  Law, 
foimded  in  1873,  is  an  international  body  and  is  for  the  elect.  The. 
national  societies  aim  to  include  the  elect,  as  well  as  persons  interested 
in  international  law,  although  they  may  not  claim  to  be  experts  on  the 
subject.  There  is  a  very  widespread  feeling  that  the  cards  must  be 
laid  on  the  table,  to  use  a  very  ordinary  expression,  and  that,  although 
diplomatists  may  meet  behind  closed  doors,  their  agreements,  to  be 
binding,  must  be  approved  by  a  body  or  bodies  representing  the  people 
and  be  published  as  laws  before  they  bind  the  contracting  parties. 

Of  course,  we  must  not  cherish  delusions,  for  the  mere  transfer  of 
foreign  affairs  from  the  select  few  to  the  controlling  many  will  not 
usher  in  the  millennium;  but  just  as  representative  government  has 
succeeded  the  secret  and  irresponsible  government  of  monarchs  and 
their  henchmen,  and  is  justified  by  its  fruits,  so  representative  govern- 
ment must  and  will  say  the  final  word  in  international,  just  as  it  has  in 
constitutional  matters.  The  formation  of  national  societies  is  an  indi- 
cation of  the  understanding  of  this  need  on  behalf  of  the  publicists  in 
those  nations  in  which  they  have  been  formed,  and  the  time  is  not, 
it  is  believed,  far  distant  when  they  will  be  organized  in  all  countries 
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bdongiDg  to  the  society  of  nationii.  They  edst  in  Japan,  Franoe,  in 
each  of  the  twenty-one  American  rqmblicB,  and  they  aie  being  f onned 
in  some  other  countries;  and  only  the  other  day  the  Gfotius  Sooiefty 
was  founded  in  En^and. 

The  American  puUidsts  certainly  wish  their  Chinese  coDeagues  eveqr 
possible  success  in  their  important  undertaking. 

Jaiobb  Bbowx  Scott. 


CHRONICLE  OF  INTERNATIONAL  EVENTS 

WITH   REFERENCES 

Abbreviations:  Ann.  sc,  poL,  Annales  des  sciences  politiques,  Paris;  Vie  Int., 
La  Vie  Internationale,  Brussels;  Arch,  dipl.^  Archives  Diplomatiques,  Pans;  B., 
boletin,  bulletin,  bolletino;  P.  A.  U.^  bulletin  of  the  Pan-American  Union,  Washing- 
ton; Clunetf  J.  de  Dr.  Int.  Priv6,  Paris;  Doc.  dipt.,  France,  Documents  diplomatiques; 
B.  Rd.  Exi.f  Boletin  de  Relaciones  Exteriores;  Z>r.,  droit,  diritto,  derecho;  D.  0., 
Diario  Oficial;  For.  rd..  Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  States;  Ga.,  gazette,  gaceta, 
gazzetta;  Cd.,  Great  Britain,  Parliamentary  Papers;  /n/.,  international,  intemacional, 
intemazionale;  J.,  journal;  J.  0.,  Journal  Officiel,  Paris;  L.,  Law;  Ulnt.  /Sc,  L'ln- 
temationalism  Scientifique,  The  Hague;  M,,  Magazine;  Mim.  dijil.,  Memorial 
diplomatique,  Paris;  Monit.f  Moniteur  beige,  Brussels;  MartenSf  Nouveau  recueil 
g6n6rale  de  traits,  Leipzig;  Q.  dip.^  Questions  diplomatiques  et  ooloniales;  R.,  re- 
view, revista,  revue,  ri vista;  Reichs  G.,  Reichs-Gesetzblatt,  Berlin;  StaaU,,  Staatsblad, 
Netherlands;  State  Papers ^  British  and  Foreign  State  Papers,  London;  Stat,  at  L., 
United  States  Statutes  at  Large;  TimeSj  The  Times  (London). 

August,  1914' 

3  European  War.    Italy.    Declaration  of  neutrality.    French  text: 

R.  g&n,  de  dr.  int.  pub.,  22  (doc.) :  177. 

4  European    War.      Switzerland.      Declaration    of    neutrality. 

French  text:  Recueil  des  lois  fM&rcdes,  1914^53;  R.  gtn,  de  dr. 
int.  pub.,  22  (doc.) :  183. 

4  European  War.  Germany — Serbu..  On  August  4  (July  22)  the 
Serbian  Government  instructed  its  minister  to  leave  Germany, 
with  the  legation  staff  and  consulate.  On  August  6  (July  24) 
the  German  Minister  to  Serbia  not  yet  having  left  Belgrade,  his 
passports  were  sent  to  him  with  the  request  that  he  leave  Serbian 
territory.  This  date  was  formerly  given  as  August  9.  English 
text:  Serbian  Blue  Book,  Documents  Nos.  49  and  60;  this  Jour- 
nal, 9:222,  227. 

4  European  War.  Uruguay.  Declaration  of  neutrality  in  war  be- 
tween Germany  and  Russia  and  Germany  and  France.  B.  rd. 
ext.  (Uruguay),  1914-653;  R.  g&n.  de  dr.  int.  pub.,  22  (doc.):  189. 

6  European  War.  Netherlands.  Declaration  of  neutrality  in  the 
war  between  Belgium  and  Germany,  Germany  and  Great  Britain. 

379 
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Augiist,  1914. 

StaatscourarU,  extra  number,  Aug.   5,   1914;  Litrre  Gris  beige, 
annexe,  No.  53;  R,  ghi,  de  dr.  int.  pub.,  22  {doc.):  177;  Cd,  7627. 
7    European  War.    Haiti.    Neutrality  proclamation  in  European 
war.    R.  gin.  de  dr.  int.  pub.,  22  (doc.) :  177. 

7  European  War.     Uruguay.     Declaration  of  neutrality  in  war 

l)etween  Germany  and  Elngland,  Germany  and  Belgium.    B,  rel. 
ext.  (Uruguay),  1914''&53;  R.  gin.  de  dr.  int.  pub.,  22  (doc.):  189. 

8  European  War.    Switzerland.    Note  to  France  declaring  Swiss 

neutrality  in  aerial  affairs.    J.  0.,  1914-7301;  R.  gin.  de  dr.  int. 

pub.,  22  (doc.) :  187. 
8    European  War.    Venezuela.    Declaration  of  neutrality  in  war 

of  Germany  and  Austria  with  France,  Russia,  Serbia,  Belgium 

and  Groat  Britain.    B.  rel.  ext.  (Venezuela),  1914-137;  R.  gin. 

de  dr.  int.  pub.,  22  {doc.):  199. 
14    Euroi»ean  War.    Uruguay.    Declaration  of  neutrality  in  the  war 

l)etw(H»n  France  and  Austria.    B.  rel.  ext.  {Uruguay),  1914:S8S; 

R.  gin.  de  dr.  int.  pub.,  22  {doc.):  190. 
14     Europjun  War.    Uruguay.    Declaration  of  neutrality  in  the  war 

hotwtH'n  Austria  and  Elngland,  Austria  and  Russia.    B.  rel.  ext. 

{Uruguay),  i^/4:083;  R.  gin.  de  dr.  int.  pub.,  22  {doc.):  190. 
25     European  War.    France.    Decree  relative  to  the  application  of 

the  DiH'laration  of  London  to  the  present  war.    J.  0.,   Aug.  26, 

1914. 

Octobir,  1914, 

II  I'ranc'k — Guatemala.  French  decree  putting  into  force  the  con- 
vention for  the  rtH*iprocal  protection  of  trade-marks,  signed 
Feb.  28,  1914.    J.  0.,  Nov.  1,  1914. 

Xonmlur,  1914- 
1     KuKOPHW  War.    Persia,    Declaration  of  neutrality.    R.  gin.  de 

dr,  int.  pub,,  22  {doc.):  180. 
0     EvROPK.\N  War.    France.    French  decree  relative  to  the  applica- 
tion of  rules  of  international  maritime  war  to  the  present  war. 
J,  ()..  Nov.  7,  1914, 

May,  19lo, 

20  Ki'uortuN  War.  Italy.  Italy  declared  a  blockade  of  Austria. 
K,  gt'^n,  de  dr,  int.  pub,,  22  (doc.):  215, 
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May,  1915. 

30  European  War.  Italy.  Italy  declared  a  blockade  of  the  littoral 
of  Albania.    R.  gin.  de  dr.  int.  pub.,  22  (doc.) :  215. 

June,  1915. 
1    European  War.   Great  Britain.   Great  Britain  declared  a  block- 
ade of  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor.    J.  0.,  /P/4-3641;  R.  g&n.  de  dr. 
int.  pub.,  22  (doc.):  216. 

21  Great  Britain — Honduras.  Ratifications  exchanged  of  a  treaty 
of  commerce  and  navigation,  signed  May  5,  1910.  English  and 
Spanish  texts:  G.  B.,  Treaty  series,  1915,  No.  7. 

Jidy,  1915. 

12  Great  Britain — Switzerland.  Ratifications  exchanged  o^  the 
treaty  of  friendship,  commerce  and  reciprocal  establishment, 
signed  March  30,  1914.  French  and  English  texts:  0.  B.,  Treaty 
,  series,  1915,  No.  6. 

September,  1915. 

30  Great  Britain — Siam.  Accession  of  the  Federated  Malay  States 
of  Perak,  Selangor,  Negri  Sembilan  and  Pahang  to  the  extradition 
treaty  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  Siam,  signed  March  4, 
1911.    G.  B.,  Treaty  Series,  1915,  No.  13. 

October,  1915. 

20  European  War.  Great  Britain.  Instructions  to  armed  merchant 
ships  issued.  Made  pubUc  by  the  British  Admiralty  March  2, 
1916.  Text:  New  York  Times,  March  3,  1916.  EngUsh  transla- 
tion of  the  German  copy  of  these  instructions  presented  by 
Germany  to  the  United  States.  Text  issued  by  the  Department 
of  State. 

November,  1915. 

10  France — United  States.  Agreement  effected  by  exchange  of 
notes  extending  time  for  the  appointment  of  the  conunission 
under  Article  II  of  the  treaty  of  September  16,  1914.  French 
and  English  texts:  U.  S.  Treaty  Series,  No.  609-A. 

16-Dec.  20.  Spain — United  States.  Agreement  effected  by  exchange 
of  notes  extending  time  for  the  appointment  of  the  commission 
under  Article  II  of  the  treaty  of  September  15,  1914.  English 
and  Spanish  texts:  U.  S.  Treaty  Series,  No.  605-A. 
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November,  1916, 

16  Portugal — United  States.  Agreement  efifected  by  exchange  of 
notes  extending  time  for  the  appointment  of  the  commission 
under  Article  II  of  the  treaty  of  February  4,  1914.  1<^gli«h  and 
Portuguese  texts:  U.  S.  Treaty  Series,  No.  600-A. 

December,  1915. 
4    European  War.    Austria — United  States.   Austrian  submarine 

reported  to  have  shelled  American  bark  Petroliie.    N.  Y.  Times^ 

Dec.  5,  1915. 
7    France — United  States.    French  decree  putting  into  effect  the 

parcel-post  convention  between  French  Guiana  and  the  United 

States,  signed  August  21,  1914.    J.  0.,  Dec.  14,  1914. 

January,  1916. 
1    European  War.    The  British  P.  and  O.  Steamer  Persia  torpedoed 

in  the  Mediterranean  on  way  to  Bombay.    N.  Y.  Times,  Jan.  2, 

24,  1916. 
4    European  War.    Great  Britain — United  States.    The  United 

States  sent  note  to  Great  Britain  relative  to  the  removal  of 

United  States  mail  from  steamships.   Text  issued  by  Department 

of  State;  N.  Y.  Times,  Jan.  27,  1916. 

7  European  War,     Germany — United  States.     Germany  pre- 

sented note  to  the  United  States  relative  to  submarine  warfare. 
Text:  N.  Y.  Times,  Jan.  8,  1916. 

8  European  War.    Germany — United  States.    Germany  replied 

in  the  Frye  case  to  the  American  note  of  October  14,  1915;  pend- 
ing decision  of  disputed  points  by  arbitration  American  vessels 
will  be  sunk  only  when  carr>'ing  absolute  contraband  and  when 
passengers  and  crew  can  reach  port  safely.  N.  Y.  Times,  Jan.  9, 
1916. 
8  European  War.  The  Allies  seized  the  Greek  Island  of  Melos. 
A' .  Y.  Times,  Jan.  9,  1916. 

11  Mexico.  Mexican  bandits  killed  16  Americans  taken  from  train 
about  50  miles  west  of  Chihuahua  City,  Mexico.  N.  Y.  Times, 
Jan.  12,  1916;  statement  issued  by  the  Department  of  State. 
iV.  F.  Times,  Jan.  13,  1916. 

11  European  War.  Germany.  Germany  issued  new  rules  relating 
to  the  entry  of  foreigners  into  Germany  and  German  occupied 
territory.    A^  F.  Times,  Jan.  12,  1916. 
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January,  1916. 

13  European  War.  French  troops  occupy  the  Island  of  Corfu  be- 
longing to  Greece.    N,  Y.  Times,  Jan.  13,  1916. 

13  European  War.  Montenegro.  Cettinge,  capital  of  Montenegro, 
occupied  by  Austrians. .  N.  Y.  Times,  Jan,  14,  1916. 

13  General  Victoriano  Huerta  died  at  El  Paso,  Texas.  N,  Y, 
Times,  Jan.  14,  1916. 

16  European  War.  France  published  list  of  contraband  modifying 
lists  of  Nov.  6,  1914,  and  Oct.  14,  1915;  J.  0.,  1916 :7U. 

19  Chile — United  States.  Ratifications  exchanged  of  treaty  for 
the  advancement  of  peace,  signed  July  24,  1914.  English  and 
Spanish  texts:  U,  S.  Treaty  Series,  No.  621. 

21  American  Institute  of  International  Law.     The  Institute, 

composed  of  delegates  from  21  American  Republics,  made  public 
a  Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  Nations.     This  Journal,  10:124. 

22  Ecuador — United  States.    Ratifications  exchanged  of  treaty  for 

the  advancement  of  peace,  signed  Oct.  13,  1914.  English  and 
Spanish  texts:  U.  S.  Treaty  Series,  No.  622;  Spanish  text:  B.  rel. 
ext.  (Ecuador),  5:761. 

24  (Feb.  6.)    European  War.    Russia.    Russian  ukase  proclaimed 

extending  contraband  list.  This  list  replaces  the  lists  of  Aug.  10- 
23,  1915,  and  is,  with  slight  changes,  identical  with  the  British 
Proclamation  of  October  14,  1915.  Texts:  London  Gazette, 
No.  29512. 

25  European  War.    Great  Britain — United  States.    The  United 

States  sent  note  to  Great  Britain  relative  to  restraints  on  com- 
merce. Great  Britain  replied  Feb.  19,  1916.  Text  issued  by  the 
Department  of  State. 

27  European  War.  Great  Britain.  Additional  list  of  contraband 
published,    London  Gazette,  29452,  29454. 

27  European  War.  Italy — United  States.  The  United  States 
sent  note  to  Italy  on  the  subject  of  the  arming  of  merchant  ships. 
N.  Y.  Times,  Jan.  28,  1916. 

February,  1916. 
1    European  War.    Austria.    Austria  informed  the  United  States 

that  the  Persia  was  not  sunk  by  an  Austrian  submarine.    N.  Y. 

Times,  Feb.  2,  1916. 
1    European  War.    Germany.    A  German  prize  crew  brought  into 
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Fdnvary,  1916. 

Hampton  Roads,  Va.,  the  British  passenger  liner  Appam^  with 
450  passengers.  On  February  19,  the  Liverpool  owners  libelled 
the  ship.  N.  Y.  Times,  Feb.  2,  Feb.  20,  1916. 
8  European  War.  The  Federal  Grand  Jury  indicted  32  persons, 
including  German  and  Turkish  consuls,  for  alleged  conspiracies 
to  wreck  anmiunition  plants  and  to  furnish  supplies  to  German 
war  vessels  at  the  beginning  of  the  war.  N.  Y.  Times,  Feb.  9, 
1916. 

10  European  War.  Italy.  Italian  decree  amending  the  decree  of 
June  24,  1915,  providing  for  the  confiscation  of  enemy  merchant 
vessels  by  way  of  reprisal  for  certain  hostile  acts.  Text:  GreoU 
Britain,  Misc.,  No.  18,  1915;  London  Gazelle,  No.  29512. 

10  European  War.  Germany  and  Austria  announced  that  after 
February  29  they  will  treat  armed  merchant  ships  of  enemy  coun- 
tries as  war  vessels.    Text:  N.  Y.  Times,  Feb.  11,  1916. 

15  European  War.  United  States — The  Alues.  Note  pre- 
sented by  the  French  Ambassador  to  the  United  States,  on 
behalf  of  the  Allies,  in  reply  to  the  note  of  the  United  States 
dated  January  4,  relative  to  the  seizure  of  neutral  mail.  Text 
issued  by  the  Department  of  State. 

15  EJuROPEAN  War.     Great  Britain.     British  Orders  in  Council 

issued  authorizing  the  taking  over,  whenever  necessary,  of  war 
materials,  food,  factories,  etc.,  and  the  exercise  of  more  stringent 
control  of  shipping;  a  royal  proclamation  was  issued  restricting 
the  importation  of  paper,  certain  kinds  of  paper  manufactures, 
tobacco,  furniture  wood,  stone  and  slate.     London  Gazette,  29475, 

16  European  War.    Great  Britain — United  States.    Great  Brit- 

ain replied  to  the  note  of  the  United  States  dated  Januar>^  25, 
relative  to  the  restraints  on  commerce.  Text  issued  by  the  De- 
partment of  State. 
10  European  War.  Officially  announced  in  Paris  that  Great  Britain, 
France  and  Russia  have  renewed  their  pledge  not  to  end  hostiUties 
without  Belgium  being  re-established  in  independence.  A^.  Y. 
Times,  Feb.  17,  1910. 

17  European  War.    Sweden  issued  appeal  to  United  Stat^  for  co- 

ofKTation  with  other  neutral  countries  in  an  effort  to  cause  Great 
Britain  to  cease  interfering  with  mails.  N.  Y.  Times,  Feb.  18, 
1910. 
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18  European  War.  Great  Britain — United  States.  The  British 
cruiser  Laurentic  stopped  the  Americaa  steamer  China  on  the 
high  seas  about  10  miles  from  the  entrance  of  the  Yangtzekiang, 
boarded  her  with  an  armed  party  and  despite  the  protests  of  the 
captain,  removed  from  the  vessel  28  Germans,  8  Austrians  and 
2  Turks,  including  physicians  and  merchants.  These  were  taken 
prisoners  to  the  military  barracks  at  Hongkong.  On  February  23 
the  United  States  demanded  the  release  of  these  persons.  On 
March  16,  Great  Britain  replied  refusing  the  demand.  Text 
issued  by  the  Department  of  State. 

18  United  States — Nicaragua.  The  United  States  Senate  consented 
to  and  advised  the  ratification  of  a  proposed  treaty  with  Nicar- 
agua, under  which  the  United  States  is  to  acquire  a  perpetual 
right  of  way  along  the  San  Juan  River  and  the  Lake  of  Nicaragua 
for  an  interoceanic  canal  by  the  payment  of  $3,000,000  in  gold. 
As  originally  negotiated  the  treaty  contained  provision  for 
American  supervision  tantamount  to  American  protection.  The 
Senate  amended  the  treaty  to  cover  American  supervision  of 
the  expenditure  of  the  $3,000,000.  Text:  N.  Y.  Times,  Feb.  19, 
1916. 

20  European  War.  A  neutral  conference  met  in  Stockholm,  Sweden, 
for  discussion  of  means  to  end  the  war.  N.  Y.  Times,  Feb.  21, 
1916. 

23  European  War.  Portugal — Germany.  Portugal  seized  all 
German  ships  in  Portuguese  waters.  N,  Y.  Times,  Feb.  24, 
1916. 

23  European  War.    Great  Britain.    Premier  Asquith  announced 

in  the  House  of  Commons  that  England  would  continue  the 
war  till  Belgium  and  Serbia  recovered  full  measure  and  more  for 
what  they  had  sacrificed.    N.  Y.  Times,  Feb.  24,  1916. 
28    Death  of  Henri  Harburger,  President  of  the  Institut  de  droit 
international. 

24  European  War.    President  Wilson  in  letters  to  the  foreign  rela- 

tions committees  of  the  two  houses  of  Congress  asked  that  the 
question  of  warning  Americans  to  stay  ofif  armed  merchantmen 
be  voted  upon.  In  both  houses  the  resolutions  containing  such 
warnings  were  tabled.    Congressional  Record,  53:3556,4223,5966. 
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March,  1916. 

1  European  War.    Cameroons.    Notice  of  the  raisiiig  of  the  block- 

ade of  the  Cameroons,  West  Africa.    J.  0.,  1916  i\M2, 

2  European  War.    United  States — Germany.    The  Department 

of  State  sent  to  the  German  Ambassador  the  decision  relating 
to  the  status  of  the  German  prize,  the  Appam,  brou^t  into 
Hampton  Roads,  Feb.  1,  1916.  N.  Y.  Times,  March  3, 
1916. 
5  European  War.  Austria — United  States.  The  United  States 
sent  note  to  Austria  relating  to  the  shelling  of  the  American 
bark  Petrolite  on  December  4,  1915.  N.  F.  Times,  March  6, 
1916. 

8  European  War.     Germany — United  States.     Germany  sent 

memorandum  to  United  States  explaining  attitude  in  contro- 
versy over  submarines.    Text:  N.  Y.  Times,  March  9, 1916. 

9  European  War.    Germany — Portugal.    Germany  declared  war 

on  Portugal  to  date  from  3.30  p.  m.  Passports  were  sent  the 
Portuguese  Minister  in  Berlin.  Text:  N.  Y.  Times,  March  10, 
1915. 
9-15  Mexico — United  States.  On  March  9,  Pancho  Villa,  with  a 
band  of  Mexicans  raided  Columbus,  New  Mexico,  firing  many 
buildings,  and  killing  seventeen  Americans,  eight  of  whom  were 
soldiers.  On  the  same  day,  March  9,  the  Secretary  of  State  sent 
a  note  to  the  de  facto  government  of  Mexico  with  information  of 
the  intention  of  the  Unit^^d  States  to  pursue  and  punish  those 
con(;emcd  in  the  raid.  N.  Y,  TimeSj  March  10,  March  12.  On 
March  12,  the  Mexican  Government  sent  a  reply  dated  March  10. 
Text:  N,  Y,  Times,  March  12.  On  the  same  day,  March  12,  Car- 
ranza  issued  a  proclamation  to  the  Mexican  people,  stating  that 
p(»rmission  to  send  troops  into  Mexico  would  only  be  granted  to 
the  United  States  in  return  for  reciprocal  permission  to  Mexico 
to  send  troops  into  the  United  States,  and  calling  upon  the 
Mexican  p(H)pl(j  to  protect  their  rights  and  sovereignty.  Text: 
A^.  Y.  Timcti,  March  13.  On  March  13  the  United  States  sent 
a  n()t(»  to  the  Mexican  Government  accepting  the  offer  of  Mexico 
to  grant  permission  to  pursue  bandits  into  Mexican  territory 
in  return  for  re(^iprocal  permission  for  Mexican  troops  to  pursue 
bandits  into  American  territory  and  stating  that  the  United 
States  considered  the  agreement  in  effect.    Text:  N.  Y.  Times^ 
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March,  1916. 

March  14.  On  March  15,  American  troops  entered  Mexican 
territory  on  the  authorized  punitive  expedition.  N.  Y.  Times, 
March  16,  1916. 

16  European  War.    Great  Britain — United  States.    Great  Brit- 

ain replied  to  the  note  of  the  United  States  dated  February  23, 
relative  to  passengers  taken  from  the  American  steamer  China, 
February  18,  on  the  high  seas  near  the  entrance  to  the  Yangtze- 
kiang,  refusing  to  release  the  persons  captured.  Text  issiied  by 
the  Department  of  State. 

17  European  War.     Brazil — Gerbiant.     Brazil  seized  all  Ger- 

man ships  in  Brazilian  waters.  N,  Y.  Times,  March  17, 
1916. 

17  Mexico — United  States.  The  United  States  Senate  passed  a 
concurrent  resolution  extending  assurances  to  the  de  facto  gov- 
ernment of  Mexico  that  American  troops  are  entering  Mexico 
on  a  purely  punitive  expedition  and  that  the  sovereignty  of 
Mexico  would  not  be  encroached  upon.  Congressional  Record, 
55:4889. 

24  European  War.  Silsscx.  The  French  channel  steamer  Sussex 
torpedoed  without  warning.  Text  of  French  Commission  of 
Inquiry:  N.  Y.  Tim^s,  April  6,  1916. 

30  European  War.  Great  Britain.  Order  in  Council  issued  de- 
claring Art.  19  of  the  Declaration  no  longer  in  force,  and  stating 
that  neither  ship  nor  cargo  will  be  immune  from  capture  on  the 
sole  ground  that  she  is  at  the  moment  of  capture  on  the  way 
to  a  non-blockaded  port,  and  making  other  changes  in  the  rules. 
Text:  London  Gazette,  No.  29526. 


INTERNATIONAL  CONVENTIONS 

ADHESIONS,    RATIFICATIONS,   DENUNCIATIONS 

Agriculture.    May  10,  1913. 

Signed  by  Argentine  Republic,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Chile,  Ek;uador, 
Paraguay,  Peru  and  Uruguay.     Spanish  text:  B.  ret.  ext 
(Ecuador),  ^:764. 
Ratifications: 

Ecuador,  Nov.  10,  1915.    B.  ret.  ext  (Ecuador),  5:764. 
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Automobiles.    Paris,  October  11,  1909. 
Accessions: 

Dutch  East  Indies.    J.  0.,  1916:58. 

Collisions  and  Salvage  at  Sea.    Brussels,  September  23,  1910. 
Ratifications: 

Uruguay,  July  24,  1915.    G.  B.  Treaty  Series,  1916,  No.  10. 

Copyright.    Berne,  March  20,  1914. 
Ratifications: 

Italy,  with  reservation  to  take  effect  Dec.  23,  1914.    G.  B. 
Treaty  Series,  1916,  No.  10. 

Industrial  Property.    Paris,  Madrid,  Washington,  1883,  1900,  1911. 
Ratifications: 

Brazil,  Oct.  20,  1914.    G.  B.  Treaty  Series,  1916,  No.  10. 

Phosphorus.    Berne,  September  26,  1906. 
Accessions: 

Great  Britain  for  Canada,  Sept.  20,  1914.    G.  B.  Treaty  Series, 
1916,  No.  10. 

Public  Health.    Rome,  December  9,  1907. 
Accessions: 

France  for  French  Cochin  China,  June  26,  1914     G,  B.  Treaty 

Series,  1915,  No.  10. 

Radiotelegraph.    London,  July  5,  1912. 
Accessions : 

BoUvia,  Oct.  13,  1915.    G.  B,  Treaty  Series,  1916,  No.  10; 

J.  0.,  Feb.  9,  1916. 
Newfoundland,   Feb.   9,    1915.     G.  B.   Treaty  Series,  1916, 

No.  10;  J.  0.,  Feb.  9,  1916. 
Peru,  July  12,  1915.    G.  B.  Treaty  Series,  1916,  No.  10;  /.  O., 

Feb.  9,  1916. 
Tonga,  May  29,  1915.    G.  B.  Treaty  Series,  1916,  No.   10; 
J.  0.,  Feb.  9,  1916. 

Kathrtn  Sellers. 


PUBLIC  DOCUMENTS  RELATING  TO  INTERNATIONAL  LAW 

GREAT  BRITAIN  ' 

Alien.  Order  of  Secretary  of  State,  Aug.  28, 1915.  (St.  R.  &  0. 1915, 
1040.)    iMd. 

Alien  enemies  repatriated  from  India  on  the  S.  S.  Oolcanda.  Cor- 
respondence with  the  United  States  Ambassador  respecting  the  safety  of. 
(Cd.8163.)    Id. 

Baralong,  H.  M.  Auxiliary  Cruiser.  Memorandum  of  the  German 
Government  in  regard  to  incidents  alleged  to  have  attended  the  destruc- 
tion of  a  German  submarine  and  its  crew  by  H.  M.  auxiliary  cruiser 
BaraUmg  on  the  19th  August,  1915,  and  reply  of  H.  M.  Government 
thereto.    (Cd.  8144.)    3d. 

Borneo.  Agreement  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Nether- 
lands relating  to  the  boundary  between  the  State  of  North  Borneo  and 
the  Netherland  possessions  in  Borneo,  signed  at  London,  Sept.  28,  1915. 
With  map.    (Treaty  series,  1915,  No.  12.)    4d. 

British  prisoners  of  war  and  interned  civilians  in  Germany,  Corre- 
spondence with  the  United  States  Ambassador  respecting  the  treatment 
of.    (Cd.8108.)    9d. 

Bulgaria.  Proclamation,  Oct.  16,  1915,  extending  to  the  war  with 
Bulgaria  the  proclamations  and  orders  in  council  (other  than  an  order  in 
council  of  Aug.  4,  1914)  now  in  force  relating  to  the  war.  (St.  R.  &  0. 
1915,1003).    13^. 

Cyprus.  Order  in  council  regarding  Mussulman  religious  property. 
Nov.  30, 1915.    (St.  R.&  0.1915, 1195.)    1}^. 

Declaration  of  London.  Order  in  council,  Oct.  20, 1915.  (St.  R.  &  0. 
1915,  1019.)    13^. 

Elngland  and  Spain.  Letters,  despatches,  and  state  papers  relating  to 
the  negotiations  between,  preserved  in  the  archives  at  Vienna,  Simancas, 
Besacon,  and  Brussels.    Vol.  XI.    Edward  VI-Mary,  1553.    10s.  7d. 

^  Official  publications  of  Great  Britain  and  many  of  the  British  colonies  may  be 
purchased  of  Wyman  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Fetter  Lane,  E.  C,  London,  Ekigland. 
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European  War.  Correspondence  relating  to  the  alleged  ill-treatment 
of  German  subjects  captured  in  the  Cameroons.  With  appendices. 
(Cd.  7974.)    6J^. 

.  Correspondence  respecting  military  operations  against  Ger- 
man possessions  in  the  Western  Pacific.    (Cd.  7975.)    4d. 

.  Declaration  between  the  United  Kingdom,  France,  Italy, 

Japan,  and  Russia  engaging  not  to  conclude  peace  separately.  Signed 
at  London,  Nov.  30,  1915.    (Treat}'  series,  1915,  Xo.  14.)    Id. 

.  Xaval  and  military  desi)atches  relating  to  operations  in  the 

war.  Part  IV.  Despatch,  Dec.  1 1 ,  1915,  from  General  Sir  Ian  Hamiltan, 
describing  the  operations  in  the  GaUipoli  Peninsula,  including  the  limHing 
atSuvlaBa}',    3d. 

Extradition  treaty  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  Siam  of  March  4, 
191 1.  Accession  of  the  Federated  Malay  States  to.  Bangkok,  Sept.  30, 
1915.    (Treaty  series,  1915,  No.  13.)    Id, 

Germany,  Sea-borne  commerce  of.  Statement  of  the  measures 
adopted  to  intercept  the.    (Cd.  8145.)    1 J^. 

Government  War  Obligations  Act.    (5  &  6  Geo.  V.,  ch.  96.)    Id. 

Interned  aliens,  British  bom  wives  and  children  of.  Circular,  Dec.  9, 
1915.    iHd. 

Internment  camp  at  Ruhleben.  Correspondence  with  the  United 
States  Ambassador  respecting  conditions  in  the.    (Cd.  8161.)    3)^. 

Italian  decrees  relative  to  enemy  merchant  vessels,  together  with  the 
Italian  Naval  Prize  Regulation:?.    (Cd.  8104.)    IJ^. 

Merchant  shipping.  Order  in  council  further  postponing  the  coming 
into  operation  of  the  Merchant  Shipping  Convention  Act,  1914,  until 
July  1,  1916.    Nov.  30.  1915.    ^St.  R.  &  O.  1915,  1198.)    l^d. 

Money  orders,  exchange  of,  between  British  and  French  Protectorates 
in  West  Africa,  Agreement  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  France 
concerning,  signed  at  London,  Sept.  22,  1915.  (Treaty  series,  1915, 
No.  11.)    Id. 

Naval  Prize  (Bulgaria.)  Order  in  council,  Nov.  10,  1915,  authorizing 
the  Commissioners  for  executing  the  Office  of  Lord  High  Admiral  to 
require  the  constitution  of  prize  courts.    (St.  R.  &  O.  1915,  1073.)    IJ^. 

S\Nitzerland,  Proclamation  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  certain 
articles  to,  unless  consigned  as  therein  specified.  Dec.  22,  1915.  (St. 
R.  &0.  1915,  1217.)    \}4d. 

Trading  with  the  enemy.  Proclamation  regarding  Liberia  and  Portu- 
guese East  Africa.    Nov.  10,  1915.    (St.  R.  &  O.  1915,  1070.)    1)^. 
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Trading  with  the  Enemy  (Extension  Powers)  Act.  (5  4  6  Geo.  V., 
Ch.  98.)    Id. 

Treaties,  etc.,  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  foreign  states.   Acces-  » 
sions,  withdrawals,  etc.    (Treaty  series,  1915,  No.  10.)    Id. 

Treaty  series,  1915.    Index  to.    (Treaty  series,  1915,  No.  15.)    Id. 

UNITED   STATES  ^ 

Aeronautics,  National  Advisory  Committee  for.  Message  of  the  Presi- 
dent transmitting  report  of,  for  period  March  3  to  June  30,  1915. 
Dec.  15,  1915.    1  p.    (H.  doc.  402.)    Stale  Dept. 

Arbitration  of  outstanding  claims  between  Great  Britain  and  United 
States.    Feb.  25,  1916.    2  p.    (H.  doc.  794.)    State  DepL 

Armed  merchantmen.  Declaration  of  Paris,  1856;  Armed  Merchant- 
men, from  Moore's  Digest  of  International  Law;  Armed  Merchantmen, 
by  A.  Pearce  Higgins,  from  the  American  Journal  of  International  Law 
for  October,  1914;  Resistance  against  Lawful  Exercise  of  Right  of 
Stoppage,  Visit,  and  Search,  etc.,  by  George  Schramm;  Armed  Mer- 
chantmen, by  W.  J.  M.  vonEysinga;  The  Government  and  the  War,  by 
George  Harvey,  from  North  American  Review,  May,  1915.  1916.  54  p. 
(S.  doc.  332.)    Paper,  5c. 

Arms  and  armor.  Hearings  on  S.  1417  to  erect  armor  plant  for  United 
States.    1916.    162  p.    10  pi.    Naval  Affairs  Committee. 

.  Report  to  accompany  S.  1417.    Feb.  8,  1916.    4  p.    (S.  rp. 

115.)    Paper,  5c. 

Articles  of  war,  revision  of.  Report  to  accompany  S.  3191  to  amend 
Sec.  1342,  Revised  Statutes,  bein^ articles  of  war;  with  hearings.  Feb.  9, 
1916.    100  p.    (S.'  rp.  130.)    Paper,  10c. 

China,  United  States  Court  for.  Report  to  accompany  S.  4014  to 
supplement  existing  legislation  relative  to.  Feb.  3,  1916.  3  p.  (S.  rp. 
101.)    Foreign  Relations  Committee, 

Chinese  in  United  States.  Treaty,  laws,  and  rules  governing  admission 
of  Chinese;  rules  approved  Oct.  15,  1915.    48  p.    Paper,  5c. 

Citizenship.  Compilation  of  certain  Departmental  circulars  relating 
to  citizenship,  registration  of  American  citizens,  issuance  of  passports, 
etc.    1915.    88  p.    Paper,  10c. 

^  When  prices  are  given,  the  document  in  question  may  be  obtained  for  the  amoimt 
noted  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government  Printing  Office,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 
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.  Outline  course  in,  to  be  used  in  public  schools  for  instruction 


of  foreign  and  native  bom  candidate  for  adult-citizenship  responsibilities. 
1916.    28  p.    Naturalization  Bureau. 

Claim  of  Norway  on  account  of  detention  of  members  of  crew  of 
Norwegian  ship  Ingrid,  Communication  from  State  Dept.  with  accom- 
panying papers.    Jan.  7,  1916.    2  p.    (S.  doc.  237.)    State  DepL 

.  Report  to  accompany  S.  3264.    Jan.  20,  1916.    1  p.    (S.  rp. 

60.)    Foreign  Relations  Committee, 

Claims,  Report  in  relation  to,  presented  by  AustriarHimgary,  Greece, 
and  Turkey  on  account  of  injuries  inflicted  on  their  nationals  during 
riots  in  South  Omaha,  Nebr.,  Feb.  21,  1909.  Jan.  14,  1916.  19  p.  (H. 
doc.  576.)    State  Dept. 

.  Report  to  accompany  S.  3680  to  authorize  pa3nnent  of  in- 
demnities. Feb.  3,  1916.  3  p.  (S.  rp.  103.)  Foreign  Relations  CommUr 
tee. 

European  War,  1914.  Report  on  medico-militaiy  aspects  of,  from 
observations  taken  behind  allied  armies  in  France;  by  A.  M.  Faimtleroy. 
1915.    146  p.    il.    5  pi.    74  p.  of  pi.    Cloth,  60c. 

French  Spoliation  Claims,  Syllabi  of  opinions  prepared  by  Judge 
Howry  of  the  Court  of  Claims.    17  p.    Court  of  Claims. 

.  Reprint  with  additional  matter.    34  p.    Court  of  Claims. 

Hawaii.  Report  to  accompany  S.  1428  to  reimburse  fire  insurance 
companies  for  payments  made  for  property  destroyed  by  fire  in  suppress- 
ing bubonic  plague.    Feb.  9, 1916.   9  p.    (S.  rp.  119.)    Claims  Committee. 

Immigration,  Commissioner  General  of.  Annual  report  for  fiscal  year 
1915.    272  p.    2  pi.    Paper,  20e. 

Immigration  of  aliens  into  United  States.  Report  to  accompany  H.  R. 
10384.    Jan.  31,  1916.    7  p.    (H.  rp.  95,  pt.  1.)    Paper,  5c. 

.  Views  of  minority.    Feb.  8,  1916.    4  p.    (H.  rp.  95,  pt.  2.) 

Paper,  5c. 

International  Commission  for  Equitable  Distribution  of  Waters  of  the 
Rio  Grapde.  Opinions  as  to  l:)est  method  of  preserving  boundary  by 
preventing  flood  waters  from  disturbing  and  changing  boundary  line, 
and  of  impounding  and  utilizing  the  same  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
United  States  and  Mexico.    1916.    9  p.    State  DepL 

International  High  Commission.  Statement  of  William  G.  McAdoo, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  at  hearing  on  H.  R.  8235  to  provide  for  main- 
tenance of  United  States  section  of  International  High  Commission,  so 
that  said  section  may  cooperate  with  other  sections  of  International 
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High  Commission  in  taking  action  upon  recommendations  of  First  Pan 
American  Financial  Conference  in  regard  to  establishing  closer  and  more 
satisfactory  financial  and  commercial  relations  between  Central  and 
South  American  republics  and  United  States.  Jan.  12^  1916.  25  p. 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee. 

.  Report  to  accompany  H.  R.  8235.   Jan.  17, 1916.    (H.  rp.  45.) 

Foreign  Affairs  Committee. 

.  H.  R.  8235.    Feb.  7,  1916.    1  p.    (Pub.  No.  15.)    State  Dept. 

International  Joint  Commission  on  Boimdary  Waters  between  United 
States  and  Canada:  Hearings  in  re  levels  of  Lake  of  the  Woods  and  its 
tributary  waters  and  their  future  regulation  and  control,  Sept.  7-14, 
1915.    511  p.    Paper,  35c.    StcUe  Dept. 

.  Hearings  and  arguments  on  applications  of  St.  Croix  Water 

Power  Co.  and  Sprague's  Falls  Manufacturing  Co.,  Ltd.,  for  approval 
of  obstruction,  diversion,  and  use  of  waters  of  St.  Croix  River.  1915. 
195  p.  1  tab.  Paper,  15c.  Order  and  opinion,  filed  Jan.  29, 1916.  13  p. 
Paper,  5c.    State  Dept. 

International  Peace  Tribimal.  Letter  addressed  to  John  F.  Shafroth 
by  Oscar  T.  Crosby  relative  to.  Jan.  17,  1916.  7  p.  (8.  doc.  245.) 
Paper,  5c. 

Korea,  Report  submitting  certain  correspondence  between  represent- 
atives of  the  United  States  and  Korea  relative  to  the  occupation  of 
Korea.    Feb.  23,  1916.    21  p.    (S.  doc.  342.)    State  Dept. 

Maritime  Canal  Co.  of  Nicaragua,  Letter  inclosing  report  of  opera- 
tions of.    Dec.  6,  1915.    2  p.    (H.  doc.  433.) 

Merchant  Marine.  Report  upon  maintenance  of  a  lobby  to  influence 
legislation  on  ship-purchase  bill.  Jan.  5, 1916.  2  pts.  in  1,  16  p.  (S.  rp. 
25,  2  pts.)  Special  Committee  to  Investigate  Alleged  Ship  Pvrchase 
Lobby. 

Mexico,  Information  relative  to  affairs  in,  with  accompanying  papers. 
Feb.  17,  1916.    55  p.    (S.  doc.  324.)    Paper,  5c. 

MiUtary  policy.  Statement  of  proper  military  policy  for  United 
States,  September,  1915.  29  p.  [Issued  as  an  appendix  to  report  of 
Secretary  of  War.]    War  College  Division^  War  Dept. 

Munition  plants,  private.  Address  on  peril  of,  delivered  at  World's 
Peace  Conference  held  at  The  Hague  in  1913,  by  G.  H.  Penis.  7  p. 
(S.  doc.  312.)    Paper,  5c. 

Narcotics.  Compilation  of  Treasury  decisions  relating  to  act  of 
Dec.  17,  1914,  issued  Feb.  2-Nov.  5,  1915.    41  p.    Paper,  5c. 
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Natioiial  defense.  Address  of  lindl^  M.  Ganisoiii  Seoretaiy  of  War, 
New  York  aty,  Jan.  17, 1916.   8  p.    War  DepL 

.  Statement  made  by  Seoretaiy  of  War  to  Oommittee  on  MOi* 

taiy  Affairs,  Jan.  6, 1016.   20  p.   War  DepL 

.  Confidence  of  neutral  nations.  Hearing,  Jan.  18, 1916.  20  p. 

MQUary  AffairB  Committee. 

.  Hearings  on  bills  for  reorganisation  of  army  and  for  crea- 
tion of  reserve  army.  Statement  of  Lindley  M.  Garrison,  pt  1, 68  p. 
MQUary  Affaire  Committee. 

.  Hearings  on  S.  J.  Res.  91  creating  joint  subcommittee  to 

investigate  conditions  relating  to  national  defense.  Statement  of  Francis 
G.Newlands.    1916.    7  p.   MilUary  Affaire  Committee. 

.  Hearings  on  bills  for  reorganisation  of  army  and  for  creation 

of  reserve  army.    1916.    1063  p.  il.  1  tab.    MUOary  Affaire  Committee. 

.  Speech  delivered  before  National  Security  League  on  Jan.  22, 

1916,  at  Washington,  D.  C,  by  Henry  Cabot  Lodge.  11  p.  (S.  doc. 
263.)    Pl4)er,  5c. 

.  Address  delivered  before  16th  Annual  Meeting  of  National 


Civic  Federation,  Jan.  18, 1916,  Washington,  D.  C,  with  letter  on  same 
subject  to  National  Security  League,  dated  Jan.  19,  1916,  by  Samuel 
Gompers.    15  p.    (S.  doc.  311.)    Pi4)er,  5c. 

Naturalisation,  Commissioner  of.  Annual  repcnrt  for  fiscal  jrear  1915. 
35  p.   NatunduaHan  Bureau. 

Naturalization  law,  Syllabus  of,  aid  to  public-school  teachers  in  in- 
struction of  aliens  in  requirements  of  naturalization  law.  1916.  10  p. 
Naturatization  Bureau, 

Naval  warfare.  Report  of  Secretary  of  Navy  on  building  of  four  war- 
ships, of  type,  power  and  speed  which,  based  on  knowledge  gained  from 
war  in  Europe,  are  best  suited  for  war  on  the  sea,  and  also  value  and  uses 
in  naval  warfare  of  aeroplanes,  dirigibles,  balloons  and  submarines. 
Dec.  14,  1915.    5  p.    (H.  doc.  389.)    Paper,  5c. 

Navigation  laws.  Comparative  study  of  principal  features  of  laws  of 
United  States,  Great  Britain,  Germany,  Norway,  France,  and  Japan, 
with  bibliography.    1916.    190  p.  il.    Paper,  20c. 

Neutrality.  Washington's  poUcies  of  neutrality  and  national  defense. 
Address  deUvered  before  Washington  Association  of  New  Jersey,  at 
Morristown,  N.  J.,  Feb.  22,  1916,  by  Henry  Cabot  Lodge.  12  p.  (S. 
doc.  343.)    Paper,  5e. 

Pan  American  Financial  Conference.     Actas  del  primer  Congreso 
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Financiero  Panamericano  convocado  de  acuerdo  con  la  autorizacion  del 
Congreso  de  los  Estados  Unidos  de  America,  y  rennido  bajo  la  direccion 
del  William  G.  McAdoo,  Secretario  de  Hacienda  del  Propio  Pais,  Wash- 
ington, del  24  al  29  de  Mayo  de  1915.    760  p.  il.    Treasury  Dept. 

Panama  Canal.  Measurement  of  Vessels  for  imposing  tolls.  Hearings, 
Jan.  11-Feb.  11,  1916.  55  p.  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Commit- 
tee. 

.  Report  to  accompany  H.  R.  9818.    Feb.  11,  1916.    3  p.    (H. 

rp.  173.)    Paper,  5c. 

.  Statement  by  Panama  Canal  authorities  on  measurement  of 

vessels,  Dec.  17,  1915.  26  p.  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Commit- 
tee. 

Panama  City.  Protocol  between  United  States  and  Panama,  deter- 
mination of  amount  of  damages  caused  by  riot  at  J^anama  City,  July  4, 
1914;  signed  Panama,  Nov.  27, 1915.  5  p.  (Treaty  series,  620.)  [Span- 
ish and  English.)    State  Dept. 

Passports.  Executive  order  requiring  all  persons  leaving  United 
States  for  foreign  countries  to  be  provided  with  passports  of  govern- 
ments of  which  they  are  citizens.  Dec.  15,  1915.  1  p.  (No.  2288.) 
State  Dept, 

Peace,  Commission  for  enduring  peace.  Hearings  on  H.  R.  6921  and 
H.  J.  Res.  32.  Statement  of  Jane  Addams  and  others.  Jan.  11,  1916. 
17  p.    Foreign  Affairs  Committee. 

Peace  propaganda  investigation.    Hearings  on  resolutions  to  inves- 
tigate organizations  which  have  been  active  in  propaganda  for  or  against 
proposed  increases  in  Army  and  Navy.    Jan.  19,  1916.    32  p.    Rules 
Committee,  House. 
Peace,  Treaties  for  advancement  of,  between  United  States  and: 
Chile,  signed  Washington,  July  24,  1914,  proclaimed  Jan.  22,  1916. 

7  p.    (Treaty  series  621.)    [English  and  Spanish.]    State  Dept. 
Ecuador,  signed  Washington,  Oct.  3,  1914;  proclaimed  Jan.  24, 
1916.    7  p.    (Treaty  series  622).    [English  and  Spanish.    State 
Dept. 

.  Agreements  effected  by  exchanges  of  notes  extending  time 

for  appointment  of  commissions  under,  between  the  United  States  and: 
France,  signed  Nov.  10,  1915.    (Treaty  series  609A).    State  Dept. 
Great  Britain,  signed  Nov.  3,  1915.    (Treaty  series  602A).    State 

Dept. 
Guatemala,  signed  Nov.  3, 1915.    (Treaty  series  598A).    State  Dept. 
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Paraguay,  signed  Nov.  16  and  22,  1915.     (Treaty  series  614A.) 

State  Dept. 
Portugal,  signed  Nov.  16,  1915.    (Treaty  series  600A).    State  Dept. 
Spain,  signed  Nov.  16  and  Dec.  20,  1915.    (Treaty  series  605A.) 

Stale  Dept, 
Sweden,  signed  Nov.  16,  1915.    (Treaty  series  607A.)    StaJte  Dept. 
Philippine  Islands,  Future  political  status  of.    Report  to  accompany 
S.  381.    Dec.  17,  1915.    3  p.    (S.  rp.  18.)    Paper,  5c. 

.  Hearings  on  S.  381  to  declare  purpose  of  United  States  as  to 

future  political  status  of  the  Philippine  Islands.    1915.    95.  p.    PhUip- 
pines  Committee, 

.  Government  of.    Letter  from  Secretary  of  War  submitting 

report  of  Chief  of  Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs  upon  his  trip  to  the  Philip- 
pines.   Jan.  12,  1916.    51  p.    (S.  doc.  242.)    Paper,  5c. 

Porto  Rico,  Civil  government  for.    Hearings  on  H.  R.  8501,  Jan.  13 
and  15,  1916.    44  p.    Insular  Affairs  Committee. 

.  Report  to  accompany  H.  R.  9533.    Jan.  25,  1916.    3  p.    (H. 

rp.  77.)    Insular  Affairs  Committee, 

.  Hearings  on  S.  1217.    1916.    102  p.    Pacific  Islands  and  Porto 

Rico  Committee. 

President  of  United  States.    Address  delivered  at  joint  session  of  two 
houses  of  Congress,  Dec.  7,  1915.    18  p.    Paper,  5c. 

Radiotelegraphy,  Important  events  in.    Feb.  1,  1916.    25  p.    Paper, 
5e. 

Trade-marks.    British  merchandise  marks  act,  1887,  50  and  51  Vict., 
ch.  28.    9  p.    Interstate  and  Foreign  Comtnerce  Committee, 

George  A.  Finch. 


JUDICIAL  DECISIONS  INVOLVING  QUESTIONS  OF  INTER- 
NATIONAL LAW 

THE   ROUMANIAN    (CARGO   EX) 

Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council.    (Lord  Mersey y  Lord  Parker  of 
WaddingtoUy  Lord  Sumner j  Lord  Parmoor,  and  Sir  Edmund  Barton) 

Decided  November  lOj  1916 

{The  Times  Law  Reports,  Vol.  32,  p.  98) 

This  was  an  appeal  from  a  judgment  of  the  President  of  the  Admiralty 
Division  of  the  High  Court  in  Prize  deUvered  on  December  7,  1914 
(31  The  Times  L.  R.,  111).^ 

Mr.  Maurice  Hill,  K.  C,  Mr.  R.  H.  Balloch,  and  Mr.  C.  R.  Dimlop 
appeared  for  the  appellants;  Sir  Edward  Carson,  K.  C,  Sir  Erie  Rich- 
ards, K.  C,  and  Mr.  Theobald  Mathew  for  the  Crown. 

Lord  Parker,  in  delivering  their  Lordships'  judgment,  said: — This 
appeal  relates  to  the  cargo  ex  the  steamship  Roumxiniany  a  British 
vessel.  On  August  4,  1914,  the  day  on  which  war  broke  out  between 
this  coimtry  and  Germany,  she  was  on  a  voyage  from  Port  Arthur 
(Texas)  to  Hamburg  with  some  6,264  tons  of  petroleum  belonging  to 
the  Europaische  Petroleum  Union,  a  German  company.  On  the  same 
day  the  Admiralty,  through  the  Secretary  of  Lloyds,  suggested  to  the 
owners  that  the  ship  should  be  diverted  to  some  port  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  the  owners  accordingly  instructed  the  master  to  go  to 
Dartmouth  for  orders.  The  ship  arrived  at  Dartmouth  on  August  14, 
1914. 

On  August  15  the  Board  of  Trade  issued  a  notice  containing  recom- 
mendations with  regard  to  the  treatment  of  cargoes  belonging  to  an 
enemy  in  ships  diverted  from  their  original  ports  of  destination.  These 
recommendations  appear  to  their  Lordships  to  be  so  conceived  as  to 
prejudice  in  no  way  the  Uability  (if  any)  of  such  cargoes  to  be  seized  as 
prize.    It  was  recommended  that  the  cargo  should  be  landed  at  a  dock, 

^  Printed  in  this  Journal  for  July,  1915,  p.  746. 
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legal  quay,  or  sufiferance  wharf,  cither  in  the  port  at  which  the  steamer 
had  arrived  or  in  some  other  safe  port,  and  warehoused  subject  to  ship- 
owners' and  other  charges  until  sale  or  disposal  could  be  arranged  for. 
If  sold,  the  proceeds  should  be  held  for  subsequent  distribution  to  those 
entitled  to  the  cargo,  subject  to  shipowners'  and  other  charges  which 
might  at  law  have  priority  to  the  claims  of  the  persons  entitled  to  the 
cargo  or  it&  proceeds.  Obviously,  if  the  cargo  were  liable  to  seizure  as 
prize,  seizure  followed  by  condemnation  in  the  Prize  Court  would  entitle 
the  Crown  either  to  the  cargo  itself  or  the  proceeds  thereof,  subject  to 
such  shipowners'  or  other  charges  as  might,  by  law,  take  precedence  of 
the  Crown's  interest. 

On  August  20  the  Roumanian  proceeded  to  London,  arriving  at 
Purfleet  at  noon  on  August  21.  Before  her  arrival  arrangements  had 
been  made  to  warehouse  the  petroleum  in  the  tanks  of  the  British  Petro- 
leum Company  (Limited),  and  permission  had  been  obtained  from  the 
custom  house  authorities  for  its  discharge  into  these  tanks.  When  so 
discharged  the  petroleum  would  be  in  the  custody  of  the  custom  house 
authorities  in  the  sense  that  it  could  not  be  removed  without  their 
sanction.  The  work  of  discharge  accordingly  began  at  12.15  p.  m.  on 
August  21,  the  petroleum  being  pumped  into  the  tanks,  which  were 
situated  some  100  to  150  yards  from  the  wharf  at  which  the  vessel  lay. 
Meanwhile  the  custom  house  authorities  took  samples  in  order  to  test 
the  specific  gravity  of  the  oil  and  ascertain  whether  it  was  dutiable. 

About  7  p.  m.  on  August  22  a  letter  from  the  custom  house  at  Graves- 
end  was  delivered  on  board  the  Roumanian y  addressed  to  the  master, 
stating  that  the  cargo  of  petroleum  was  placed  under  detention.  This 
letter  was  not  received  by  the  master  till  lip.  m.  Roughly  speaking, 
about  1,140  tons  of  oil  remained  undischarged  at  7  p.  m.  and  570  tons 
at  11  p.  ni.  on  August  22.  Notwithstanding  the  letter  the  work  of  dis- 
charging the  oil  continued.  It  was  completed  long  before  the  writ  in 
tlu\^e  proceedings,  which  did  not  issue  until  September  19,  and  was 
served  by  affixing  it  to  the  tanks  in  which  the  petroleum  was  then 
warehoused. 

It  will  he  observ(Hl  that  the  letter  giving  notice  of  the  detention  of 
the  cargo  did  not  refer  to  its  detention  as  prize,  and  it  was  argued  on 
behalf  of  the  appellants  that  there  was  no  effectual  seizure  as  prize 
until  the  writ  was  affixed  to  the  tanks.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  the 
custom  house  is  the  proper  authority  to  seize  or  detain,  with  a  view  to 
its  condemnation  as  prize,  any  enemy  property  found  in  a  British  port. 
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It  is  equally  clear  that  the  letter  was  intended  to  operate,  and  must 
have  been  understood  by  all  concerned  as  intended  to  operate,  as  such 
a  seizure.  No  other  possible  intention  was  suggested.  In  these  circum- 
stances their  Lordships  are  of  opinion  that  the  cargo  was  efifectually 
seized  as  prize  upon  the  delivery  of  the  letter.  The  point,  however,  is  of 
Uttle  importance  in  the  view  which  their  Lordships  take  of  the  points 
of  law,  for  if  there  was  no  seizure  by  delivery  of  the  letter,  there  was 
admittedly  a  good  seizure  when  the  writ  was  served. 

In  these  circumstances  three  points  were  raised  by  counsel  for  the 
appellants.    They  contended: 

First,  that  so  far  as  the  petroleum  was  not  afloat  at  the  date  of  seizure, 
the  Prize  Court  had  no  jurisdiction; 

Secondly,  that  even  if  the  Prize  Court  had  jurisdiction,  it  ought  not 
to  have  condemned  the  petroleum  so  far  as  at  the  date  of  seizure  it  was 
warehoused  in  the  tanks  of  the  British  Petroleum  Company,  and  no 
longer  on  board  the  Roumanian;  and. 

Thirdly,  that  enemy  goods  in  British  ships  at  the  beginning  of  hos- 
tilities either  never  were  or,  at  any  rate,  have  long  ceased  to  be  liable  to 
seizure  at  all.  Obviously,  if  the  last  point  is  correct,  it  is  unnecessary 
to  decide  the  first  two  points.  Their  Lordships,  therefore,  think  it 
desirable  to  deal  with  it  at  once. 

The  contention  that  enemy  goods  in  British  ships  at  the  beginning 
of  hostilities  are  not  the  subject  of  maritime  prize  was  not  argued 
before  the  president  in  the  present  case.  It  had  already  been  decided 
by  him  in  The  Miramichi  (31  The  Times  L.  R.,  72;  [1915]  P.,  Tl).^  Their 
Lordships  have  carefully  considered  the  judgment  of  the  president  in 
that  case  and  they  entirely  agree  with  it.  The  appellants'  counsel 
based  their  contention  on  three  arguments.  First,  they  relied  on  the 
dearth  of  reported  cases  in  which  enemy  goods  in  British  ships  at  the 
beginning  of  hostilities  have  been  condemned  as  prize,  emphasizing  the 
fact  that  in  the  case  of  The  Juno  (31  The  Timss  L.  R.,  131)  ^  no  au- 
thority could  be  found  for  the  right  of  the  master  of  a  British  ship  in 
which  enemy  goods  were  seized  as  prize  to  compensation  in  lieu  of 
freight,  though  if  such  goods  were  properly  the  subject  of  prize,  the 
question  must  constantly  have  arisen.  Secondly,  they  laid  stress  on 
certain  general  statements  contained  in  text-books  on  international  law 
as  to  what  enemy  goods  can  now  be  seized  as  prize.   Thirdly,  they  called 

'  Printed  in  this  Journal  for  July,  1915,  p.  739. 
» Ihid.,  p.  754. 
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in  aid  that  part  of  the  Declaration  of  Paris  which  affords  protection  to 
enemy  goods  other  than  contraband  in  neutral  ships  and  the  principle 
underlying  or  supposed  to  underlie  such  Declaration. 

With  regard  to  the  dearth  of  reported  decisions,  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  the  plainer  a  proposition  of  law,  the  more  diiScult  it  sometimes  is 
to  find  a  decision  actually  in  point.  Counsel  are  not  in  the  habit  of 
advancing  arguments  which  they  think  untenable  nor  as  a  general  rule 
do  cases  in  which  no  point  of  law  is  raised  and  decided  find  their  way 
into  law  reports.  If,  on  the  one  hand,  it  be  diiScult  to  find  a  case 
in  which  enemy  goods  in  British  ships  at  the  beginning  of  hostilities 
have  been  condemned  as  prize,  it  is,  on  the  other  hand,  quite  certain 
that  no  case  can  be  found  in  which  such  goods  have  been  held  immune 
from  seizure.  Further,  inasmuch  as  by  international  comity  British 
prize  courts  have  in  general  extended  to  neutrals  the  privileges  enjoyed 
by  British  subjects,  we  should,  if  this  contention  be  correct,  expect  to 
find  that  enemy  goods  in  neutral  ships  at  the  beginning  of  hostilities 
were  alike  immune  from  seizure.  Their  Lordships  have  been  unable  to 
find  any  authority  which  gives  color  to  this  suggestion.  There  appears, 
indeed,  to  be  no  case  in  which  for  this  purpose  any  distinction  has  been 
drawn  between  goods  on  board  a  neutral  vessel  at  the  outbreak  of  hos- 
tilities and  goods  embarked  in  a  neutral  vessel  during  the  course  of  a 
war. 

Their  Lordships,  therefore,  are  not  impressed  by  the  argument  based 
on  the  dearth  of  actual  decisions  on  the  point.  Moreover,  the  decisions, 
such  as  they  are,  certainly  do  not  support  but,  indeed,  contradict  the 
appellants'  contention.  It  is  clear  from  the  eases  cited  in  The  Miramichi 
(supra) y  that  enemy  goods  embarked  in  British  ships  during  the  hos- 
tilities are  the  subject  of  prize.  See,  in  particular.  The  Conqueror 
(2  C.  Rob.,  303).  In  these  cases  the  sole  question  decided  has  been  the 
enemy  character  of  the  goods,  and  no  stress  has  been  laid  on  the  time 
at  which  they  were  embarked,  or  on  whether  any  person  concerned  had 
or  had  not  been  guilty  of  the  common  law^  offence  of  trading  with  the 
enemy.  Further,  there  is  the  case  of  The  Venus,  referred  to  in  Rothery's 
Prize  Droits  at  p.  129. 

Their  Lordships  have  examined  the  papers  preserved  in  the  Record 
Office  in  connection  with  this  case:  The  Venus  wsls  a  British  ship  which 
at  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  was  on  a  voyage  to  Hamburg.  Its  cargo 
had  been  shipped  at  Genoa,  Ancona,  and  Mentone.  The  master,  hear- 
ing of  the  outbreak  of  war  and  desiring  to  avoid  the  risk  of  capture  of 
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his  ship  by  the  enemy,  put  into  Plymouth.  The  receiver  of  admiralty 
droits  at  Plymouth,  suspecting  on  information  given  by  the  master 
that  part  of  the  cargo  belonged  to  enemy  subjects,  seized  both  ship 
and  cargo.  The  shipowners  put  in  a  claim  for  the  release  of  the  ship  on 
the  groimd  that  it  was  British  and  also  for  freight  expenses  and  de- 
murrage. The  ship  was  ordered  to  be  released.  The  claim  for  freight 
and  expenses  was  allowed,  there  being  a  reference  to  the  proctor  to  as- 
certain the  proper  amount,  which  was  declared  a  charge  on  the  cargo. 
The  claim  for  demurrage  was  disallowed.  The  amount  to  be  allowed 
for  freight  and  expenses  was  in  due  course  certified  by  the  proctor,  and 
apparently  paid  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  cargo  which  had  been  ap- 
praised and  sold  under  the  direction  of  the  court.  Parts  of  the  cargo  or 
its  proceeds  were  subsequently  claimed  by  and  released  in  favor  of 
neutrals.  The  residue  of  the  cargo  was  condemned  as  the  property  of 
enemy  subjects. 

The  case  of  The  Venus  (supra)  appears  therefore  to  be  an  authority 
against  the  appellants'  contention.  They  say,  truly,  that  the  point 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  raised,  but  it  is  far  more  likely  that  the  point 
was  not  raised  because  it  was  thought  to  be  untenable  than  that  the 
court  overlooked  what,  according  to  the  appellants'  contention,  must 
have  been  a  well-known  principle  of  prize  law.  Further,  The  Venus 
(supra)  is  certainly  an  authority  in  support  of  the  president's  decision 
in  The  Juno  (supra).  Curiously  enough,  the  master  of  the  Venus, 
though  a  British  subject,  is  in  the  proctor's  report  in  the  last-mentioned 
case  referred  to  as  the  "neutral  master,"  a  fact  which  is  only  consistent 
with  the  practice  of  the  court  in  allowing  freight  being  the  same  whether 
the  enemy  goods  were  seized  in  neutral  or  in  British  ships. 

With  regard  to  the  general  statements  contained  in  text-books  on 
international  law,  none  of  those  cited  in  support  of  the  appellants' 
contention  appears  to  have  been  based  on  any  discussion  of  the  point 
in  issue.  They  are  for  the  most  part  based  on  a  discussion  of  the  efifect 
of  the  Declaration  of  Paris.  Their  Lordships  do  not  think  that  any 
useful  purpose  would  be  served  by  examining  these  statements  in  detail. 
They  will  take  one  example  only,  that  cited  from  Westlake's  Interna- 
tional Law,  Part  II,  p.  145.  The  author  has  been  discussing  the  efifect 
of  the  Declaration  of  Paris,  and  sums  up  as  follows: 

We  may  therefore  conclude  that  enemy  ships  and  enemy  goods  on  board  them 
are  now  by  international  law  the  only  enemy  property  which  as  such  is  capturable 
at  sea. 
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In  their  Lordfihips'  opmion  the  meaning  of  such  statenoentB  moBt  be 
judged  by  the  context.  Th^  cannot  be  taken  apart  from  the  oonteife 
as  intended  to  be  an  exhaustive  definition  of  what  is  or  is  not  now  the 
subject  of  maritime  prise.  It  might  just  as  weO  be  argued  that  becansB 
the  writer  in  the  present  case  uses  the  expressicm  "capturable  at  aea^" 
he  must  have  thou^^t  that  enony  goods  in  naitral  ships  lying  in  British 
ports  or  harbors  were,  notwithstanding  the  Declaration  of  Paris,  8131 
subject  to  capture. 

Such  statements  are  in  any  case  more  than  counterbalanced  faj 
statements  contained  in  other  weU-reoognised  authorities.  Thus,  in 
addition  to  the  passages  quoted  in  The  Miramidii  (wpra),  from  Daoa'a 
edition  of  Wheatcm's  International  Law,  it  will  be  found  that  HalleA 
(International  Law,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  126)  states  that  whatever  bears  the 
character  of  enemy  property  (with  a  few  exoeptiaDa  not  material  for  the 
purpose  of  this  case),  if  found  upon  the  ocean  or  afloat  in  port,  is  liable 
to  capture  as  a  lawful  priie  by  the  opposite  belligerent.  It  is  the  enemj 
character  of  the  goods  and  not  the  natimialily  of  the  ship  in  whidi  thej 
are  onbariced  or  the  date  of  anbarkati<m  which  is  the  critmoo  eff 
lawful  priie.  This  is  in  full  accordance  with  Lord  StowdPs  statement 
in  The  lUbedoah  (1  C.  Rob.,  227),  of  the  manner  in  whidi  the  order  eff 
1665  dining  admiralty  droits  has  been  o(Histrued  by  usage. 

Passing  to  the  appellants'  third  aigument,  that  based  <m  the  Dedans 
tion  of  Paris  or  the  prindple  supposed  to  und^ie  such  Dedaration,  it 
may  be  stated  more  fully  as  follows:  ISnemy  goods  <m  n^itral  territoiy 
wore  never  the  Ic^timate  subject  of  maritime  prise.  Such  goods  could 
not  l>e  seizeil  without  an  infring^nent  of  the  rights  of  neutrals.  Hie 
rights  of  neutrals  are  similarly  infringed  if  oiemy  goods  be  seised  in 
neutral  ships,  but  the  law  of  prize  having  for  the  most  part  been  formo- 
lateil  luui  laid  down  by  nations  capable  of  exercising  and  able  to  exeraae 
the  pressure  of  sea  power,  the  rights  of  neutrals  have  been  ignraed  to 
this  extent,  that  the  capture  of  enemy  goods  in  neutral  vessds  <m  the 
high  si^as  or  in  port^  or  harbors  of  the  realm  has  beoi  deemed  lawful 
captun\ 

The  l>H*laration  of  Paris  is  in  fuller  acocndanoe  with  princi|de;  it 
reiH>)cnixes  that  no  distinction  can  be  drawn  betwem  naitral  territoiy 
and  neutral  shi[is.  To  use  Westlake's  expression  (p.  145,  Int.  Law, 
Part  II)«  it  a^milates  neutral  ships  to  neutral  territoiy,  reoqgniiiiig 
that  in  )H>th  the  authority  of  the  neutral  state  ou^t  (ezoqit  possibiy 
in  the  o«ise  of  contraband)  to  be  exdusive.    So  far,  the 
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ceeds  logically^  but  its  next  step  is,  in  their  Lordships'  opinion,  open  to 
considerable  criticism.  If,  say  the  appellants,  neutral  ships  are  as- 
similated, as  on  principle  they  should  be,  to  neutral  territory,  British 
ships  ought  to  be  in  Uke  manner  assimilated  to  British  territory.  What- 
ever may  have  been  the  case  in  earlier  times,  no  one  will  now  contend 
that  the  private  property  of  enemy  subjects  found  within  the  realm  at 
the  banning  of  a  war  can  be  seized  and  appropriated  by  the  Crown. 
The  same  ought,  therefore,  to  hold  of  enemy  goods  foimd  in  British 
ships  at  the  beginning  of  war. 

This  part  of  the  argument  is,  in  their  Lordships'  opinion,  quite  fal- 
lacious. The  Declaration  of  Paris,  in  effect,  modified  the  rules  of  our 
prize  courts  for  the  benefit  of  neutrals.  It  was  based  on  international 
comity,  and  was  not  intended  to  modify  the  law  applicable  to  British 
ships  or  British  subjects  in  cases  where  neutrals  were  not  concerned. 
Its  effect  may  possibly  be  summed  up  by  saying  that  it  assimilates 
neutral  ships  to  neutral  territory,  but  it  is  impossible  to  base  on  this 
assimilation  any  argument  for  the  immunity  of  enemy  goods  in  British 
ships. 

The  cases  are  not  in  pari  materia.  If  the  Crown  has  ceased  to  exercise 
its  ancient  rights  to  seize  and  appropriate  the  goods  of  enemy  subjects 
on  land,  it  is  because  the  advantage  to  be  thus  gained  has  been  small 
compared  with  the  injury  thereby  entailed  on  private  individuals,  or 
in  order  to  ensure  similar  treatment  of  British  goods  on  enemy  territory. 
But  one  of  the  greatest  advantages  of  sea  power  is  the  ability  to  cripple 
an  enemy's  external  trade,  and  for  this  reason  the  Crown's  right  to 
seize  and  appropriate  enemy  goods  on  the  high  seas  or  in  territorial 
waters  or  the  ports  or  harbors  of  the  realm  has  never  been  allowed  to 
fall  into  desuetude.  In  order  to  attain  this  advantage  of  sea  power  in 
the  fullest  degree  our  Courts  have  always  upheld  the  right  of  seizing 
such  goods  even  when  in  neutral  bottoms,  and  neutrals  have  always 
admitted  or  acquiesced  in  the  exercise  of  that  right,  either  because  it 
was  deemed  to  be  a  legitimate  exercise  of  sea  power  in  time  of  war  or 
because  on  some  future  occasion  they  themselves  might  be  belligerents 
and  desire  to  exercise  a  similar  right  on  their  own  behalf. 

Those  who  were  responsible  for  the  Declaration  of  Paris  had  not  to 
weigh  the  advantage  to  be  gained  by  the  seizure  of  enemy  goods  in  neu- 
tral ships  against  the  injury  thereby  inflicted  on  private  owners,  but 
against  the  demands  of  international  comity.  The  fact  that  we  sacri- 
ficed on  the  altar  of  international  comity  a  considerable  part  of  the 
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advantages  incident  to  power  at  sea  is  no  legitimate  reason  for  m^ilring 
a  further  sacrifice  where  no  question  of  international  comity  can  possibly 
arise. 

Their  Lordships  hold,  therefore,  on  this  part  of  the  case,  that  enemy 
goods  in  British  ships,  whether  on  board  at  the  beginning  of  the  hos- 
tilities or  embarked  during  the  hostilities,  alwa3n3  were,  and  still  are, 
liable  to  be  seixed  as  prize,  either  on  the  high  seas  or  in  the  ports  or 
harbors  of  the  reahn.  It  follows  that  the  petroleum  seized  on  board 
the  Roumanian  was  properly  condemned  as  prize. 

The  next  point  to  be  considered  is  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Prize  Court 
so  far  as  the  petroleum  was,  when  seized  as  prize,  warehoused  in  the 
tanks  of  the  British  Petroleum  Company,  and  no  longer  on  board  the 
RimnMnian,  The  appellants  contended  that  it  is  the  local  situation  of 
the  giKxis  seizeil  as  prize  which  determines  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Prize 
C\>urt.  If  such  goods  l)e,  at  the  time  of  seizure,  on  land  and  not  afloat, 
it  is  not,  they  coutendeti,  the  Prize  Court  but  some  court  of  common 
law  which  has  jurisdiction  to  determine  the  rights  of  all  parties  in- 
tort'sttHl.    In  thoir  I^onlships*  opinion  this  contention  also  fails. 

The  chief  function  of  a  court  of  prize  is  to  determine  the  question 
**  prize  i>r  no  prize/*  in  other  words,  whether  the  goods  seized  as  prize 
wi^re  lawfull^k'  so  seized,  so  as  to  raise  a  title  in  the  Crown.  In  determin- 
iiiK  this  question,  the  local  situation  of  the  goods  at  the  time  of  seizure 
may  U*  ot  imiKtrtance,  but  it  is  the  seizure  as  prize,  and  not  the  local 
situation  of  the  ^hhIs  sinzinl,  which  confers  jurisdiction. 

It  jiutluuity  U*  ntHHliHl  for  thii?  proposition,  it  may  be  found  in  Lord 
Mimsticlil's  juilgnicnt  in  tho  oa:>t*  of  Lindo  v.  Rodney,  reported  in  a 
iu»tr  ti»  l.c  Taiix  r.  FaIcu  (2  Doug.,  p.  612).  It  must  be  remembered 
lliul  tlir  jurisdiction  of  tho  Prize  Court  is  based  in  every  case  on  a  com- 
nu-unum  uiulrr  tho  i\n\xt  Stnil.  Ix)rd  Mansfield  pointed  out  that,  in  the 
ra  >r  l»rlorr  hiiu.  tho  ooiuiuissiou  under  which  the  court  derived  jurisdic- 
(loh  iiuiloinHl  jurisiliotiou  in  all  ciises  of  prize,  whether  the  goods  sought 
to  l»r  roiulonuunl  woiv  taken  on  land  or  afloat.  The  same  may  be  said 
III  ilir  oonuuissioii  iu  tho  pn\^»nt  case.  In  his  opinion,  however,  it  was 
iirrr  i.ai  V  to  dviiw  i\  ilistiuotion  in  this  connection  between  the  jurisdic- 
tion nl  tho  i\iurt  of  Admiralty  as  a  court  of  prize  and  its  jurisdiction 
»i|wut  lioui  tho  oonunission  which  constitutes  it  a  court  of  prize. 

I'll  Kivi*  iUv  i  \)urt  of  Aihuiralty  as  such  jurisdiction,  the  matter  com- 
|il>uniMl  t»i  nuist  luivo  ooourrt^d  on  the  high  seas,  but  in  all  matters  of 
|.iu.P  it  wuH  not  tho  Court  of  Admiralty  as  such,  but  the  Court  of  Ad- 
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miralty  by  virtue  of  the  commission  which  had  jurisdiction,  and  this 
jurisdiction  was  exclusive,  whether  the  goods  seized  as  prize  were  on 
land  or  afloat.  The  only  authority  which,  at  first  sight,  appears  to  be 
in  conflict  with  Lord  Mansfield's  decision  is  the  case  of  The  Ooster  Eems 
(1  C.  Rob.,  284n.),  to  which  no  great  weight  can  be  given. 

Their  Lordships  will  now  proceed  to  consider  the  appellants'  conten- 
tion that  even  if  the  Prize  Court  had  jurisdiction  it  ought  nevertheless 
to  have  decided  against  the  condemnation  of  the  petroleum  so  far  as 
it  was  not  actually  afloat  in  the  Roumanian  at  the  time  of  seizure.  They 
admitted  that  during  the  war  no  order  for  restitution  or  release  could 
properly  be  made  in  favor  of  the  German  owners,  but  they  suggested 
that  the  proper  course  was  to  hand  the  petroleum  over  to  the  pubUc 
trustee  or  some  other  official  for  safe  custody  imtil  the  restoration  of 
peace.    No  case  where  any  such  course  has  been  pursued  was  cited. 

The  real  question  is  whether  the  petroleum  is,  according  to  the  law 
administered  by  prize  courts  in  this  country,  properly  the  subject  of 
maritime  prize,  although  locally  situated  on  shore.  All  enemy  ships 
and  cargoes  which  may,  after  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  be  found  afloat 
on  the  high  seas  or  in  territorial  waters  or  in  the  ports  or  harbors  of  the 
realm  are  liable  to  seizure  as  maritime  prize.  The  petroleum  was  un- 
doubtedly enemy  property.  It  was  undoubtedly  on  the  high  seas  at 
and  after  the  declaration  of  war.  It  became  liable  to  seizure  as  prize 
as  soon  as  war  was  declared.  It  did  not  cease  to  be  so  liable  by  being 
carried  into  Dartmouth  or  thence  to  Purfleet.  It  clearly  remained  so 
liable  while  still  afloat.  Did  it  cease  to  be  so  liable  when  pumped  into 
the  tanks  of  the  British  Petroleum  Company?  No  satisfactory  reason 
why  it  should  cease  to  be  so  liable  was  suggested,  and  their  Lordships 
have  been  unable  to  discover  one  for  themselves.  The  argument  of 
counsel  was  based  on  the  assumption  that  no  enemy  goods  not  actually 
afloat  at  the  time  of  seizure  could  be  lawfully  seized  as  prize,  unless 
possibly  they  could  be  considered  as  locally  situate  within  a  port  or 
harbor,  and  that  the  tanks  of  the  British  Petroleum  Company  (Limited) 
could  not  be  considered  as  part  of  the  Port  of  London.  There  is,  in 
their  Lordships'  opinion,  no  groimd  for  this  assumption.  The  test  of 
ashore  or  afloat  is  no  infallible  test  whether  goods  can  or  cannot  be 
lawfully  seized  as  maritime  prize.  It  is  perfectly  clear,  for  instance, 
that  enemy  goods  seized  on  enemy  territory  by  the  naval  forces  of  the 
Crown  may  lawfully  be  condemned  as  prize.  The  same  is  true  of  goods 
seized  by  persons  holding  letters  of  marque,  and  even  of  goods  seized  by 
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persons  having  no  authority  whatever  on  behalf  of  the  Crown,  when 
the  Crown  subsequently  ratifies  the  seizure.  This  is  clear  from  the 
case  of  Brown  and  Burton  v,  Franklyn  (Carth.,  474),  quoted  in  the  judg- 
ment of  Mr.  Justice  Buller  in  Le  Caux  v.  Eklen  (supra).  Brown  and 
Burton,  the  masters  of  a  vessel  belonging  to  the  East  India  Company, 
seized  enemy  goods  on  land.  They  had  no  letters  of  marque.  The 
King's  Proctor  instituted  proceedings  in  the  Prize  Court,  and  having 
obtained  a  condemnation  of  the  property  as  prize  proceeded  against 
Brown  and  Burton  for  an  account.  The  latter  instituted  proceedings 
at  common  law  for  a  prohibition  on  the  ground  that  the  goods  taken 
were  on  land,  but  relief  was  refused.  Moreover,  Lord  Mansfield,  in 
Lindo  V,  Rodney  (supra),  expressly  approves  of  an  admission  made  by 
counsel  in  that  case  to  the  efifect  that  it  would  be  '^ spinning  very  nicely" 
to  contend  that  if  the  enemy  left  their  ship  and  got  on  shore  with  money 
and  were  followed  on  land  and  stripped  of  their  money  this  would  not 
be  a  lawful  maritime  prize.  If  this  be,  as  it  seems  to  their  Lordships 
to  be,  good  law,  the  present  is  an  a  fortiori  case.  In  the  case  put  by 
counsel  the  landing  of  the  goods  was  made  by  the  enemy  with  the  ob- 
ject of  escapmg  capture  afloat.  In  the  present  case  such  landing  was 
by  British  subjects  who  had  the  enemy  goods  in  their  possession  and 
did  not  know  what  else  to  do  with  them,  and  were  pursuing  a  course 
recommended  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  in  no  way  intended  to  prej- 
udice the  Crown's  rights. 

With  regard  to  the  authorities  quoted  in  this  connection  they  have, 
in  their  Lordships'  opinion,  with  one  possible  exception,  no  real  bearing 
on  the  point.  In  The  Hoffnung  (No.  3)  (1  Eng.  Prize  Cases,  583),  the 
cargo  seized  on  shore  had  been  landed  and  sold  prior  to  the  declaration 
of  war.  These  goods,  therefore,  even  if  enemy  goods  at  all,  were  never 
liable  to  seizure  as  prize.  They  were  not,  in  fact,  seized,  nor  was  any 
proceeding  taken  against  them,  but  an  attempt  was  made  to  recover 
against  the  ship  which  had  brought  them  the  value  of  the  goods  so  sold, 
the  ship  itself  belonging  to  a  neutral.  This  claim  was  rejected  by  the 
court.  It  was  held  that  unless  it  could  be  shown  that  the  hand  of  cap- 
ture had  been  employed  on  these  goods  in  quaUty  of  cargo  the  court 
could  not  go  back  to  affect  them  in  any  other  character.  The  same 
principle  was  recognized  in  The  Charlotte  (1  Eng.  Prize  Cases,  585,  note) 
in  which  it  was  held  that  the  proceeds  of  goods  landed  and  sold  before 
the  seizure  of  the  ship,  and  never  themselves  seized,  were  not  amenable 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court. 
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In  Brown  v.  The  United  States  (8  Cranch,  110),  it  was  decided  on 
the  facts  that  the  goods  in  question  were  in  the  position  of  enemy  goods 
found  on  American  soil  at  the  beginning  of  the  hostilities  and  not,  there- 
fore, the  subject  of  maritime  prize.  That  case,  therefore,  is  clearly  dis- 
tinguishable from  the  present.  The  only  case  which  raises  any  diffi- 
culty is  that  of  The  Ooster  Eems  {supra).  There  is  no  satisfactory  report 
of  this  case.  It  is  mentioned  in  the  note  on  p.  284  of  1  C.  Rob.  and  in 
the  preface  to  Hay  and  Marriott's  Decisions,  p.  xxvii.  Their  Lordships 
have,  however,  examined  the  papers  relating  to  it  preserved  in  the 
Record  Office.  The  Ooster  Eems  was  a  Prussian  and  therefore  a  neutral 
vessel.  It  was  stranded  on  the  Goodwin  Sands  on  a  voyage  from  Texel 
to  the  East  Indies.  Before  it  broke  up,  part  of  its  cargo  was  sent  ashore 
including  some  boxes  of  silver  coin.  The  latter  were  deposited  by  the 
master  with  the  Prussian  Consul  at  Deal. 

One  Jeremiah  Hartley,  an  officer  of  the  Court  of  the  Cinque  Ports, 
acting  under  an  order  of  attachment  issued  by  such  court  sitting  as  an 
Admiralty  Court,  seized  and  obtained  possession  of  the  goods  so  landed, 
including  the  boxes  of  silver,  on  behalf  of  the  warden  of  the  Cinque 
Ports.  The  seizure  may  have  been  intended  to  be  a  seizure  of  enemy 
goods  as  maritime  prize,  though  their  Lordships  have  been  unable  to 
ascertain  that  the  Court  of  the  Cinque  Ports  had  any  jurisdiction  in 
prize.  The  warden  took  no  proceedings  either  in  his  own  or  any  other 
court  with  a  view  to  having  the  goods  lawfully  condemned.  The  mas- 
ter, therefore,  obtained  from  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty  in  England 
a  monition  requiring  Jeremiah  Hartley  and  the  Warden  and  all  others 
whom  it  might  concern  to  appear  and  proceed  to  the  legal  adjudication 
in  that  court  whether  the  goods  seized  were  lawful  prize  or  not. 

The  King's  Proctor  subsequently  intervened.  Certain  depositions 
were  filed  which  appear  to  raise  some  suspicion  that  the  goods  were 
Dutch  and  therefore  enemy  goods,  but  there  was  no  real  evidence  to 
that  effect.  The  master  deposed  that  he  did  not  know  to  whom  the 
goods  belonged,  and  in  these  circumstances  one  would  have  expected 
that  the  court  would  have  acted  on  the  presumption  arising  from  the 
fact  that  the  ship  was  a  neutral  ship.  The  court,  however,  made  an 
interlocutory  decree  condenming  the  goods  on  the  ground  that  the  goods 
which  apparently  were  assumed  to  be  enemy  goods  were  not  at  the  time 
of  seizure  "in  a  privileged  vehicle  or  on  neutral  territory." 

All  questions  between  the  Crown  and  the  warden  were  reserved. 
The  master  appealed  to  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  Appeal  in  Prize, 
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and  on  such  appeal  the  order  for  condemnation  was  dischaiged,  not  on 
the  merits  but,  in  the  words  of  the  Privy  Council  Joumals,  on  the  ground 
that:  ''The  High  Court  of  Admiralty  in  EIngland,  the  court  appealed 
from,  had  not  a  jurisdiction  over  the  goods  seized  and  proceeded  against 
in  this  cause." 

The  records  of  the  Privy  Council  do  not  contain  any  note  of  the 
reasons  which  led  to  this  decision.  It  would  appear,  however,  frcnn  the 
case  of  The  Two  Friends  (1  C.  Rob.,  271),  that  Lord  StoweU  had  before 
him  some  note  of  these  reasons,  for  he  represents  Lord  Thuriow  as 
saying  that:  ''Those  goods  had  never  been  taken  on  the  high  seas,  they 
had  only  passed  in  the  way  of  civil  bailment,  on  delivery  into  civil 
hands;  and  were  afterwards  arrested  on  shore  as  prize." 

If  this  be  correct  it  may  mean  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  Lords  C(Hn- 
missioners  it  is  the  local  situation  of  the  goods  seized  as  prize,  and  not 
the  seizure  as  prize  which  determines  the  jurisdiction  of  the  prize  oourt, 
a  decision  diametrically  opposed  to  the  judgment  of  Lord  Mansfield  in 
Lindo  V.  Rodney  (supra),  which  had  been  pronounced  only  three  years 
previously.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  mean  that  the  goods  were  not 
liable  to  seizure  as  prize  because  they  were  not  on  the  high  seas  but 
on  land,  in  which  case  Lord  Thuriow  was  deciding  the  very  point  which 
he  held  the  Court  of  Admiralty  had  no  jurisdiction  to  decide,  and  he 
ought  to  have  ordered  the  restitution  of  the  goods  to  the  master  instead 
of  leaving  that  somewhat  hardly-used  individual  to  his  remedies  at 
common  law,  in  the  assertion  of  which  he  would  have  in  some  way  or 
other  to  get  over  Lord  Mansfield's  judgment  to  the  effect  that  the 
question  of  prize  or  no  prize  could  only  be  determined  in  a  prize  court. 

Moreover,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  suppose,  in  the  then  state  of  the 
authorities,  that  Lord  Thuriow  thought  that  to  constitute  lawful  prize 
the  seizure  must  have  been  on  the  high  seas.  It  was  already  well  settled 
that  enemy  ships  and  goods  in  the  ports  or  harbors  of  the  realm  were 
the  subject  of  maritime  prize.  It  was  equally  well  settled  that  enemy 
goods  on  enemy  territory  seized  by  the  maritime  forces  of  the  Crown, 
or  persons  having  letters  of  marque,  could  properly  be  condemned  as 
prize.  If,  therefore,  he  used  the  expressions  attributed  to  him  by  Lord 
Stowell  some  other  explanation  must  be  found. 

In  their  Lordships'  opinion  a  reasonable  explanation  of  the  case  and 
of  Lord  Thurlow's  words  may  be  found  in  the  following  conmderation. 
It  appears  that  the  Court  of  the  Cinque  Ports  in  its  capacity  as  an 
admiralty  court  had  taken  possession  of  the  goods  at  the  instance  of  the 
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Lord  Warden.  There  was,  therefore,  a  matter  pending  in  the  Cinque 
Ports  which,  so  far  as  their  Lordships  can  discover,  was  not  a  court  of 
prize.  The  effect  of  the  monition  was  to  remove  this  matter  to  the 
High  Court  of  Admiralty  for  trial  there.  In  so  trying  it  the  High  Court 
would  be  exercising  an  admiralty  and  not  a  prize  jurisdiction.  As 
appears  by  Lord  Mansfield's  judgment  in  Lindo  v.  Rodney  (supra),  in 
order  to  found  an  admiralty  jurisdiction  the  complaint  must  be  made 
of  something  done  on  the  high  seas.  This  explanation  would  fully 
accoimt  for  the  words  used  by  Lord  Thurlow,  though  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  Lord  Stowell  took  a  diflferent  view  as  to  what  he  meant. 

In  any  event  their  Lordships  do  not  consider  that  The  Ooster  Eems 
(supra)  has  any  value  as  an  authority.  It  has  never  been  followed, 
and,  apparently,  has  been  cited  twice  only,  and  in  each  case  distin- 
guished. It  is  so  cited  and  distinguished  in  The  Two  Friends  (supra) 
and  also  in  The  Progress  (Edwards's  Admiralty  Reports,  210). 

In  the  last  mentioned  case  certain  British  ships  with  their  cargoes 
had  been  captured  by  the  French.  It  is  not  clear  whether  they  were 
captured  at  sea  and  taken  into  Oporto  after  the  French  occupation,  or 
whether  the  French  found  them  in  the  harbor  of  Oporto  when  they 
took  possession  of  it.  The  French  appear  to  have  landed  part  of  the 
cargoes  which  was  warehoused  on  shore  at  the  time  when  the  military 
forces  of  the  Crown  took  Oporto.  It  was,  however,  held  upon  the  facts 
that  there  had  been  a  capture  by  the  French  and  a  recapture  by  the 
military  forces  of  the  Crown  of  both  ships  and  cargoes. 

Lord  Stowell  allowed  a  claim  for  salvage  on  the  part  of  the  military 
authorities  in  respect  of  that  portion  of  the  cargoes  which  had  been 
landed  as  well  as  of  the  ships  and  that  portion  of  the  cargoes  remaining 
on  board.  He  distinguished  The  Ooster  Eems  (supra)  on  the  groimd, 
as  their  Lordships  understand  the  decision,  that  the  master  of  The 
Ooster  EemSf  in  landing  the  goods,  was  acting  within  his  authority  de- 
rived from  the  owners  of  the  goods,  whereas  the  landing  in  the  case  he 
was  considering  had  been  effected  by  persons  acting  without  authority 
from  and  contrary  to  the  interests  of  the  owners.  The  same  ground  of 
distinction  would  appear  to  be  applicable  to  the  case  their  Lordships 
are  considering.  The  petroleum  was  not  warehoused  pursuant  to  any 
authority  given  by  the  owners,  but  in  breach  of  the  contract  for  its 
carriage  to  Hamburg,  and  so  far  as  the  owners  were  concerned  this 
was  as  much  a  hostile  act  as  the  landing  of  the  goods  by  the  enemy 
captors  in  the  case  of  The  Progress  (supra).    In  neither  case,  to  use 
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Lord  Stowell's  expranon,  was  the  continuity  of  the  chanuster  of  the 
goods  landed  as  cargo  in  any  way  interrupted. 

There  are  only  two  other  cases  which  need  to  be  referred  to  in  this 
connection.  The  first  is  that  of  The  Marie  Anne^  dted  in  Roth^by'a 
Prise  Droits  at  p.  126. 

In  this  case,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  with  France  on  May  Id,  1803, 
The  Marie  Anne,  a  French  ship,  was  under  repair  at  Ramagate,  and 
certain  parts  of  her  cargo  had  been  landed  and  were  waidiouaed.  Both 
the  ship  and  the  goods  so  landed  were  seised  as  prise,  and  in  due  oourse 
condemned  as  such.  There  is  no  record  of  the  reasons  which  jnfl^iflf^^^ftd 
the  court.  It  may  be  that  the  warehouses  in  wMch  the  goods  were 
deposited  were  considered  as  part  of  a  harbor  or  port  of  the  reahn,  wo 
as  to  bring  the  case  within  llie  ordinary  definition  of  goods  liable  to 
seisure  as  prise.  It  may  be  that  the  goods,  having  been  temp(»aiil(7 
landed  while  the  vessel  was  repaired,  were  still  considered  as  part  of  the 
cargo  though  not  actually  on  board.  The  case,  however,  is  dearly  in- 
consistent with  the  proposition  that  goods  seised  on  land  cannot  be 
lawful  prise.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  case  of  The  BerUn  Johannee 
(Rothery,  p.  125),  if,  as  would  appear  to  be  the  case,  the  goods  abeadbr 
landed  were  seised  and  condemned  as  prise. 

If  these  decisions  turned  on  the  question  whether  the  goods  thoo^ 
landed  were  still  in  port  they  are  authorities  against  the  iqppdlaDts, 
for  no  valid  distinction  can  be  suggested  between  a  warehouse  for  the 
mcoipt  of  goods  brought  into  harbor  by  sea  and  the  tanks  in  which,  in 
thr;  present  case,  the  petroleum  was  stored. 

Their  Lordships,  therefore,  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
rKstroIcum  on  board  the  Roumanian,  having  from  the  time  of  the  declara- 
iinn  of  the  war  onwards  been  liable  to  seizure  as  prise,  did  not  cease 
U)  \Hi  m  liable  merely  because  the  owners  of  the  vessel,  not  being  able 
Ui  fulfil  their  contract  for  delivery  at  Hamburg,  pumped  it  into  the 
tttiikH  of  the  British  Petroleum  Company  for  safe  custody,  and  that 
iUi'Titfore  its  seizure  as  prize  was  lawful.  They  see  no  reason  to  dissent 
from  the  judgment  of  the  president  to  the  effect  that  these  tanks  eon- 
HiiUiUHl  part  of  the  Port  of  London  for  the  piupose  of  applying  the  rule 
Hflating  to  the  liability  to  seizure  of  enemy's  goods  in  the  ports  and 
harUirH  of  the  realm,  but  it  is  unnecessary  to  dedde  this  point. 

For  the  reasons  hereinbefore  appearing  their  Lordships  are  of  c^unioQ 
Umt  the  ap[)cal  should  be  dismissed,  and  they  will  humbly  advise  his 
Majesty  accordingly. 
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THE  ODESSA   (CARGO  EX).     THE  WOOLSTON   (CARGO  EX) 

Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council.    {Lord  Mersey ,  Lord  Parker  of 
Waddington,  Lord  Sumner,  Lord  Parmoor,  and  Sir  Edmund  Barton) 

Decided  November  11,  1915 

(The  Times  Law  Reports,  Vol.  32,  p.  103) 

These  were  appeals  from  decrees  of  the  President  of  the  Admiralty 
Division  of  the  High  Court  in  Prize  delivered  on  December  21,  1914, 
and  March  16,  1915.  The  President's  decision  in  The  Odessa  (Cargo 
Ex)  is  reported  in  31  The  Times  L.  R.  148;  [1915]  p.  52.^ 

Sir  Robert  Finlay,  K.  C,  Mr.  F.  D.  MacKinnon,  K.  C,  and  Mr.  C.  R. 
Dunlop  appeared  for  the  appellants;  Sir  Edward  Carson,  K.  C,  Mr. 
Maurice  Hill,  K.  C,  Mr.  Theobald  Mathew,  and  Mr.  T.  H.  T.  Case 
for  the  Crown. 

Lord  Mersey  in  delivering  judgment  said:  There  is  very  much  in 
common  in  the  points  arising  in  both  cases,  but  as  the  facts  and  argu- 
ments are  not  identical  it  is  desirable  to  consider  each  case  separately. 

The  Cargo  ex  Odessa 

The  facts  in  this  case  are:  The  appellants,  Messrs.  J.  H.  Schroder 
and  Co.,  are  bankers  canying  on  business  in  London.  The  partners  are 
Baron  Bruno  von  Schroder,  a  naturalized  British  subject,  and  Frank 
Tiarks,  a  natural  bom  British  subject.  In  the  ordinary  course  of  their 
business  the  appellants  had  in  March,  1914,  agreed  with  a  German 
company  in  Hamburg  called  the  Rhederei  Actien  Gesellschaft  von  1896 
to  accept  the  drafts  of  Weber  and  Co.,  a  firm  in  Chile,  for  the  price  of  a 
quantity  of  nitrate  of  soda  to  be  sold  and  shipped  by  Weber  and  Co. 
to  the  German  company.  The  drafts  were  to  be  drawn  at  90  dajrs' 
sight,  and  the  appellants,  upon  acceptance  of  them,  were  to  receive  by 
way  of  security  the  bill  of  lading  for  the  cargo,  together  with  a  policy 
of  marine  insurance.  The  consideration  for  this  accommodation  was 
to  be  a  commission  of  one-quarter  per  cent,  payable  by  the  German 
company  to  the  appellants.  In  due  course  Weber  and  Co.  shipped  a 
cargo  of  nitrate  on  board  a  sailing  ship  called  the  Odessa^  belonging  to 

1  Printed  in  this  Journal  for  July,  1916,  p.  754. 
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the  Gennan  oompanyy  and  took  from  the  c^ytain  a  hill  of  lading  dated 
May  8y  1914,  in  ^iiich  the  voyage  was  described  as  bom  MeploiieB  (the 
pot  of  shipment  in  Chile)  to  the  ''Channd  for  oiden»"  and  by  wfaieh 
the  caigo  was  made  deKvefaMe  to  the  BppdiBntB  or  their  siwignii  TUs 
bin  of  lading  inoorpc»Bted  the  terms  of  a  diarter-party  (of  irtuch  thefe 
is  no  eoipy)j  and  made  the  chartered  £rei|^t  payaUe  by  the  oonsigDeeB 
upon  ddiveiy  of  the  cargo. 

Drafts  tat  a  total  amount  of  £41,153  Is.  5d.  (said  to  be  the  fall  price 
of  the  cargo)  w&e  drawn  by  Weber  and  Co,  upon  the  ^ipdlanta,  and 
accepted  by  them  on  June  9,  1914,  in  exchange  tar  the  bill  of  lading. 
War  brdEe  out  betwem  Great  Britain  and  Germany  on  August  4, 1914^ 
the  Odessa  being  then  on  her  vpyage  to  the  Clhannel.  On  the  19th  the 
ship  was  captured  on  the  hig^  seas  by  H.  M.  S.  Caronia  and  bfoo|^ 
into  Bantry  Bay,  and  on  the  31st  a  writ  was  issued  agunst  ship  and 
cargo  at  the  suit  of  the  Procurator-Genend  claiming  condemnation  of 
both  as  lawful  prise. 

On  Septemb^  10  the  drafts  of  Weber  and  Co.  fdl  due,  and  were  paid 
Iqr  the  appellants.  The  ship  was  duly  condemned,  and  no  questioo 
arises  with  reference  to  her  condonnation,  but  in  req)ect  of  the  cargo 
the  ^ipdlants  intervened,  and  by  their  claim  alleged  it  to  be  their 
property  as  hold^s  for  full  value  of  the  bill  of  lading  theref (nt  and  as 
British  property  not  liable  to  condemnation.  The  learned  president 
condemned  the  cargo  on  the  ground  that  the  general  property  was  in 
the  German  company  at  the  date  of  the  seizure,  and  that  the  appdlants 
were  merely  pledgees,  and  as  such  not  entitled  to  any  precedence  over 
the  Crown. 

Their  Lordships  are  of  opinion  that  the  learned  president  was  ri^t 
in  the  inferences  which  he  drew  from  the  facts — ^namely,  that  the  gencural 
property  in  the  cargo  was  in  the  German  company,  and  that  tJie  ap- 
pellants were  merely  pledgees  of  it  at  the  date  of  the  seisure.  This 
indeed  is  hardly  disputable,  having  regard  to  the  case  of  Sewdl  9.  Bur- 
dick  (1  The  Times  L.  R.  128;  10  App.  Cas.  74).  The  property  vested 
in  the  company  upon  the  ascertainment  of  the  goods  at  Mejillones,  and 
the  pledge  was  perfected  when  the  appellants  accepted  the  drafts  and 
received  the  bill  of  lading.  The  appellants  indeed  did  not  dii^ute  the 
correctness  of  these  inferences,  but  what  they  say  is  that,  though  cor- 
rect, they  do  not  justify  a  decree  which  has  the  effect  of  forfeiting  their 
rights  as  pledgees.  Thus  the  question  in  the  appeal  is  whether  in  case 
of  a  pledge  such  as  existed  here  a  court  of  prise  ought  to  condemn  the 
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cargo,  and,  if  so,  whether  it  should  direct  the  appellants'  claim  to  be 
paid  out  of  the  proceeds  to  arise  from  the  sale  thereof. 

It  is  worth  while  to  recall  generally  the  principles  which  have  hitherto 
guided  British  courts  of  prize  in  dealing  with  a  claim  by  a  captor  for 
condemnation.  All  civilized  nations  up  to  the  present  time  have  recog* 
nized  the  right  of  a  belligerent  to  seize  with  a  view  to  condemnation  by 
a  competent  court  of  prize  enemy  ships  found  on  the  high  seas,  or  in 
the  belligerents'  territorial  waters,  and  enemy  cargoes.  But  such  seizure 
does  not,  according  to  British  prize  law,  affect  the  ownership  of  the 
thing  seized.  Before  that  can  happen  the  thing  seized,  be  it  ship  or 
goods,  must  be  brought  into  the  possession  of  a  lawfully-constituted 
court  of  prize,  and  the  captor  must  then  ask  for  and  obtain  its  con- 
demnation as  prize.  The  suit  may  be  initiated  by  the  representative 
of  the  capturing  state,  in  this  country  by  the  Procurator-General.  It 
is  a  suit  in  rem,  and  the  function  of  the  court  is  to  inquire  into  the  na- 
tional character  of  the  thing  seized.  If  it  is  found  to  be  of  enemy  char- 
acter the  duty  of  the  court  is  to  condemn  it;  if  not,  then  to  restore  it  to 
those  entitled  to  its  possession.  The  question  of  national  character  is 
made  to  depend  on  the  ownership  at  the  date  of  seizure,  and  is  to  be 
determined  by  evidence.  The  effect  of  condenmation  is  to  divest  the 
enemy  subject  of  his  ownership  as  from  the  date  of  the  seizure,  and  to 
transfer  it  as  from  that  date  to  the  sovereign  or  to  his  grantees.  The 
thing — the  res — is  then  his  for  him  to  deal  with  as  he  thinks  fit,  and  the 
proceeding  is  at  an  end. 

As  the  right  to  seize  is  universally  recognized  so  also  is  the  title  which 
the  judgment  of  the  court  creates.  The  judgment  is  of  international 
force,  and  it  is  because  of  this  circumstance  that  courts  of  prize  have 
always  been  guided  by  general  principles  of  law  capable  of  universal 
acceptance  rather  than  by  considerations  of  special  rules  of  municipal 
law.  Thus  it  has  come  about  that  in  determining  the  national  character 
of  the  thing  seized  the  courts  in  this  coimtry  have  taken  ownership  as 
the  criterion,  meaning  by  ownership  the  property  or  dominium  as 
opposed  to  any  special  rights  created  by  contracts  or  dealings  between 
individuals,  without  considering  whether  these  special  rights  are  or  are 
not,  according  to  the  municipal  law  applicable  to  the  case,  proprietary 
rights  or  otherwise.  The  rule  by  which  ownership  is  taken  as  the  cri- 
terion is  not  a  mere  rule  of  practice  or  convenience;  it  is  not  a  rule  of 
thumb.  It  lays  down  a  test  capable  of  universal  application,  and  there- 
fore peculiarly  appropriate  to  questions  with  which  a  court  of  prize  has 
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to  deal.  It  is  a  rule  not  complicated  by  considerations  of  the  effect  of 
the  numerous  interests  which  under  different  systems  of  juriqirudenoe 
may  be  acquired  by  individuals  either  in  or  in  relation  to  chattels.  All 
the  world  knows  what  ownership  is,  and  that  it  is  not  lost  by  the  creation 
of  a  security  upon  the  thing  owned.  If  in  each  case  the  court  of  prize 
had  to  investigate  the  municipal  law  of  a  foreign  country  in  order  to 
ascertain  the  various  rights  and  interests  of  every  one  who  might  claim 
to  be  directly  or  indirectly  interested  in  the  vessel  or  goods  seized,  and 
if  in  addition  it  had  to  investigate  the  particular  facts  of  each  case  (as 
to  which  it  would  have  few,  if  any,  means  of  learning  the  truth),  the 
court  would  be  subject  to  a  burden  which  it  could  not  weU  dischaige. 

There  is  a  further  reason  for  the  adoption  of  the  rule.  If  special  rights 
of  property  created  by  the  enemy  owner  were  recognized  in  a  court  of 
prize,  it  would  be  eas>'  for  such  owner  to  protect  his  own  interests  upon 
shipment  of  the  goods  to  or  from  the  ports  of  his  own  country.  He  might, 
for  example,  in  eveiy  case  borrow  on  the  security  of  the  goods  an  amount 
approximating  to  their  value  from  a  neutral  lender  and  create  in  favor 
of  such  lender  a  charge  or  lien  or  mortgage  on  the  goods  in  question. 
He  would  thus  stand  to  lose  nothing  in  the  transaction,  for  the  proceeds 
of  the  goods  if  captured  would,  if  recovered  by  the  lender,  have  to  be 
applied  by  him  in  discharge  of  his  debt.  Again,  if  a  neutral  pledgee 
were  allowed  to  use  the  prize  court  as  a  means  of  obtaining  payment  of 
his  debt  instead  of  being  left  to  recover  it  in  the  enemy's  courts,  the  door 
would  be  opened  to  the  enemy  for  obtaining  fresh  banking  credit  for  his 
trade,  to  the  great  injur>'  of  the  captor  belligerent. 

Acting  upon  the  principle  of  this  rule,  courts  of  prize  in  this  country 
have,  from  before  the  days  of  Lord  Stowell,  refused  to  recognize  or  give 
effect  to  any  right  in  the  nature  of  a  "special"  property  or  interest  or 
any  mortgage  or  contractual  lien  createil  by  the  enemy  whose  vessel  or 
goods  have  l>een  seized.  Liens  arising  otherwise  than  by  contract  stand 
on  a  different  footing  and  involve  different  considerations:  but  even  as 
to  these  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  court  wUl  give  effect  to  them.  Where 
the  goods  have  h>een  increased  in  value  by  the  ser\'ices  which  give  rise 
to  the  possessor}'  lien,  it  appears  to  have  l^een  the  practice  of  the  court 
to  make  an  equitable  allowance  to  the  national  or  neutral  Uenholder  in 
respect  of  such  ser\'ices.  In  the  judgment  in  The  Frances  (8  Cranch, 
418»,  speaking  of  freight,  it  is  said: 

Chi  the  one  hand  the  captor,  by  stepping  into  the  shoes  of  the  enemy  owner  of  the 
goods,  is  personally  benefited  by  the  labor  of  a  friend,  and  ought,  in  justice,  to  make 
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him  proper  compensation:  and  on  the  other,  the  shipowner,  by  not  having  carried 
the  goods  to  the  place  of  their  destination,  and  this  in  consequence  of  the  act  of  the 
captor,  would  be  totally  without  remedy  to  recover  his  freight  against  the  owner 
of  the  goods. 

It,  however,  is  unnecessary  to  deal  with  the  question  of  liens  arising 
apart  from  contract,  the  present  case  being  one  of  pledge  founded  on  a 
contract  made  with  the  enemy. 

When  the  authorities  are  examined  it  will  be  found  that  they  bear 
out  the  view  that  enemy  ownership  is  the  true  criterion  of  the  liability 
to  condemnation.  The  case  of  The  Tobago  (5  Ch.  Rob.,  218)  is  in  point. 
There  the  claimant  was  a  British  subject.  In  time  of  peace  he  had 
honestly  advanced  money  to  a  French  shipowner  to  enable  the  latter  to 
repair  his  ship,  which  was  disabled,  and  by  way  of  security  he  had  taken 
from  the  owner  a  bottomry  bond.  Afterwards  war  broke  out  with 
France  and  the  vessel  was  captured.  In  the  proceedings  in  the  Prize 
Court  for  condemnation  the  holder  of  the  bottomry  bond  asked  that 
his  security  might  be  protected,  but  Lord  Stowell,  after  observing  that 
the  contract  of  bottomry  was  one  which  the  Admiralty  Court  regarded 
with  great  attention  and  tenderness,  went  on  to  ask:  "But  can  the  court 
recognize  bonds  of  this  kind  as  titles  of  property,  so  as  to  give  persons 
a  right  to  stand  in  judgment,  and  demand  restitution  of  such  interests 
in  a  court  of  prize?"  And  he  states  that  it  had  never  been  the  practice 
to  do  so.  He  points  out  that  a  bottonuy  bond  works  no  change  of 
property  in  the  vessel,  and  says: 

If  there  is  no  change  of  property,  there  can  be  no  change  of  national  character. 
Those  lending  money  on  such  security,  take  this  security  subject  to  all  the  chances 
incident  to  it,  and  amongst  the  rest,  the  chances  of  war. 

The  decision  in  The  Mary  (9  Cranch,  126)  is  to  the  same  effect. 
Similarly,  in  The  Aina  (1  Spinks's  Prize  Cases,  8)  the  court  refused  to 
recognize  or  give  effect  to  a  mortgage  on  the  ship  captured,  and  the  same 
point  arose  and  was  similarly  decided  in  The  Hampton  (5  Wall.,  372). 
Again,  in  The  Battle  (6  Wall.,  498)  the  court  refused  to  recognize  a  mari- 
time lien  for  necessaries,  a  decision  which  was  followed  in  The  Rossia  (2 
Russ.  and  Jap.  Prize  Cases,  43).  The  Arid  (11  Moo.  P.  C,  119)  was  the 
converse  case  of  an  attempt  to  obtain  condenmation,  not  of  enemy  goods, 
but  an  enemy  lien  on  goods;  it  failed  on  the  same  principle.  In  that  case 
Sir  John  Patteson  said:  "Liens,  whether  in  favor  of  a  neutral  on  an 
enemy's  ship,  or  in  favor  of  an  enemy  on  a  neutral  ship,  are  equally  to 
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be  dfaroguded  in  a  court  of  priie.''  M  thaw  cases  wwb  ftdljr  dwRMnd 
Igr  the  Pftodent  in  The  Marie  Glaeeer  01  The  Timee  L.  R.,  8;  [1014] 
P.  218).» 

Ptasing  to  cases  which  more  resemble  the  present  case,  these  is  The 
Marianna  (6  C.  Rob.,  24),  in  niiich  the  court  refused  to  give  efleot  to  a 
contract  of  jdedge  on  goods  consigned  to  the  agent  of  the  pledgee. 
"CaptoFB,"  says  Sir  W.  Scott  in  that  case,  ''are  supposed  to  lay  their 
hands  on  the  gross  tangible  property,  on  windi  there  may  be  many  just 
daims  outstanding,  between  other  parties,  which  can  have  no  operatioD 
as  to  them.  If  such  a  rule  did  not  exist,  it  would  be  quite  imposable  for 
captors  to  know  upon  what  grounds  they  were  proceeding  to  make  any 
seisure.  *  *  *  The  doctrine  of  liens  depends  veiy  much  on  the 
particular  rules  of  jurisprudence  which  prevail  in  diflteent  countries. 
To  decide  judicially  on  such  claims  would  require  of  the  court  a  poCect 
knowledge  of  the  law  of  covenant,  and  the  apidication  of  that  law  in  all 
countries,  under  all  the  diversities  in  which  that  law  exists.  Fromneoes* 
sity,  tiierefore,  the  court  would  be  obliged  to  shut  the  door  against  sudi 
discussions  and  to  decide  on  the  simple  title  of  property,  with  seaice^ 
any  excepticms."  There  is  The  Frances  (8  CSranch,  418),  in  iHiioh  the 
court  refused  to  recognise  or  give  effect  to  the  rights  of  a  consignee 
under  tiie  bill  of  lading  for  advances  against  the  goods  to  iHiioh  the  bill 
of  lading  related.   In  that  case  the  court  laid  it  down  that 


In  caaes  of  lieos  created  by  the  mere  private  oontraet  of  indiridiiali,  '^t— Mn»c 
upon  the  different  laws  of  different  oountriea,  the  difficoltieB  iduoh  an  exammatloii 
of  such  claims  would  impoee  upon  the  captors,  and  even  upon  the  priie  courts,  in 
deciding  upon  them,  and  the  door  which  such  a  doctrine  would  open  to  ccdlusioii 
between  the  enemy  owners  of  the  property  and  neutral  claimants,  have  excluded 
such  cases  from  the  consideration  of  those  courts. 

There  is  another  American  case,  The  Carlos  F.  Rases  (177  U.  S.  Rep., 
655),  in  which  the  claim  put  forward  by  a  neutral  who  had  advanced 
money  upon  a  cargo  on  a  captured  ship  and  who  had  received  bills  of 
lading  covering  the  shipment  was  rejected. 

It  is  difficult  to  distinguish  the  facts  in  any  of  the  three  cases  last 
mentioned  from  the  facts  of  the  present  claim  by  Messrs.  Schroder  and 
Co.  Some  stress  was  laid  by  the  appellants  upon  the  dissenting  judg- 
ments in  The  Carlos  F.  Roses  (supra),  but  a  perusal  of  these  judgments 
will  show  that  they  proceeded  upon  the  assumption  that  in  the  drcum- 

*  Printed  in  this  Journal  for  April,  1915,  p.  531. 
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stances  the  general  property  in  the  goods  had  passed  to  the  holder  of 
the  bills  of  lading.  The  case  was  decided  before  the  judgment  in  Sewell 
V,  Burdick  (supra).  Finally,  The  Hampton  (5  Wall.,  372)  is  a  case  in 
which  the  claim  of  a  mortgagee  on  a  ship  was  rejected. 

Before  adverting  to  the  arguments  by  which  the  appellants  seek  to 
displace  this  weight  of  authority  it  is  necessary  to  deal  with  a  conten- 
tion put  forward  by  them  that  by  their  title  as  pledgees  they  are  clothed 
with  a  sufficient  ownership  to  bring  their  case  within  the  rule.  This 
contention  is  based  upon  the  right  of  sale  accorded  to  a  pledgee  by  the 
law  of  England,  by  which,  in  the  event  of  default  by  the  pledgor  in 
payment  of  his  debt,  the  pledgee  can  sell  the  pledge  without  first  having 
recourse  to  a  court  of  law  for  authority  to  do  so.  This  right,  it  is  said, 
creates  a  '* special"  property  in  the  pledge  in  favor  of  the  pledgee  and 
is  a  right  in  re  constituting  or  equivalent  to  ownership  and  distinguish- 
able in  character  from  the  mere  right  in  rem  possessed  by  a  lien  holder. 
It  is  first  to  be  observed  of  this  right  to  sell  without  recourse  to  a  court 
of  law  that  it  is  peculiar  to  the  English  law  of  pledge.  It  is  thus  precisely 
one  of  those  matters  which  a  prize  court  should  leave  out  of  considera- 
tion when  applying  to  its  decision  general  principles  common  to  all 
systems  of  law  to  the  exclusion  of  principles  of  municipal  law. 

The  subject  was  very  fully  examined  by  Chancellor  Kent  in  Lord 
Stoweirs  time  in  1805,  in  a  learned  judgment  declaring  the  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  New  York  (Cortelyou  v,  Lansing,  2 
Cairnes'  Cases  in  Error,  p.  202):  "I  believe,"  he  says,  "that  there  is  no 
country  at  present,  unless  it  be  England,  that  allows  a  pledge  to  be  sold 
but  in  pursuance  of  a  judicial  sentence." 

Secondly,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  if  the  right  clothes  the  pledgees  with 
ownership,  it  precludes  the  court  from  making  any  decree  at  all  of  con- 
demnation. The  ownership  by  which  a  court  of  prize  is  guided  cannot 
subsist  both  in  the  pledgees  and  in  the  pledgors. 

If  it  exists  in  the  appellants  in  the  present  case  no  decree  can  be  made 
against  them,  for  they  are  British  subjects,  and  the  interest  left  in  the 
enemy  subject  cannot  be  condemned,  for  ex  hypotheai  it  is  not  an  interest 
which  includes  ownership.  See  The  Ariel  (11  Moo.  P.  C,  119)  in  which 
it  was  laid  down  that  as  a  court  of  prize  ignores  a  lien  in  favor  of  a 
neutral  on  an  enemy's  ship,  so  will  it  ignore  a  lien  in  favor  of  an  enemy 
on  a  neutral  ship.  But  when  the  nature  of  the  right  of  a  pledgee  to  sell 
is  examined  it  will  be  seen  that  the  so-called  "special"  property  which 
it  is  said  to  create  is  in  truth  no  property  at  all.    This  has  been  recog- 
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niied  by  many  judges  who  have  used  the  caqgroorion  "apodal  intweBf* 
as  a  substitute  for  ^'special  property."  See  Mores  v.  Conham  (Oweo, 
123;  7  Jac.  1)  and  Donald  v.  Suckling  (L.  R.,  1  Q.  B.,  at  p.  613). 

If  it  were  not  for  the  somewhat  unfortunate  peculiarity  of  EngKsh 
terminology  involved  in  the  established  use  of  the  wotds  "speoial 
property"  whai  "special  interest"  would  seem  better,  it  is  diflScuIt  to 
see  how  an  argument  could  be  maintained  which  would  effectively  di^ 
tingtiish  pledge  from  li^i  for  present  purposes. 

The  very  expression  ''special  property"  scans  to  exdnde  the  notion 
of  that  general  property  which  is  the  badge  of  ownership.  If  the  pledgee 
sells  he  does  so  by  virtue  and  to  the  extent  of  tiie  pledgor's  ownmriup, 
and  not  with  a  new  title  of  his  own.  He  must  appropriate  the  procoeda 
of  the  sale  to  the  payment  of  the  pledgor's  debt,  for  the  mon^  resulting 
from  the  sale  is  the  pledgor's  mon^  to  be  so  applied.  The  jdedgee  must 
account  to  the  pledgor  for  any  surplus  after  paying  the  debt.  He  must 
take  care  that  the  sale  is  a  provident  sale,  and  if  the  goods  are  in  bulk  he 
must  not  sell  more  than  is  reasonably  sufficient  to  pay  off  the  ddit» 
for  he  only  holds  possession  for  the  purpose  of  securing  himself  the 
advance  which  he  has  made.  He  cannot  use  the  goods  as  his  own. 
These  considerations  show  that  the  right  of  sale  is  exerdsaUe  by  virtue 
of  an  implied  authority  from  the  pledgor  and  for  the  boiefit  of  both 
parties.  It  creates  no  jus  in  re  in  favor  of  the  pledgee;  it  gEves  him  no 
more  than  a  jus  in  rem  such  as  a  lien  holder  possesses,  but  with  this 
added  incident,  that  he  can  sell  the  property  motu  proprio  and  without 
any  assistance  from  the  court. 

Returning  to  the  authorities,  the  appellants  attempt  to  displace  them 
in  the  following  way.  They  say,  in  the  first  place,  that  Lord  Stowell, 
in  The  Tobago  (supra),  was  referring  only  to  "secret"  liens,  which  ih&y 
interpret  to  mean  liens  not  appearing  on  the  ship's  papers,  and  thegr 
contend  that  theirs  was  not  secret  for  that  it  appears  on  the  ship's 
papers,  namely,  on  the  face  of  the  bills  of  lading.  But  when  the  judg- 
ment in  The  Tobago  (supra)  is  examined  it  will  be  found  that  Lord 
Stowell  used  the  term  "secret  liens''  as  equivalent  to  liens  created  by 
the  act  of  the  parties  as  opposed  to  those  arising  under  the  general  law 
merchant.  Further,  it  cannot  in  the  present  case  be  said  with  any  truth 
that  Messrs.  Schroder's  lien  is  disclosed  on  the  ship's  p^)ers.  It  ia 
true  that  the  bill  of  lading  was  made  out  in  favor  of  them  or  their  as- 
signs, but  this  is  quite  consistent  with  their  having  no  charge  at  all, 
and  the  consignment  having  been  made  to  them  merely  as  the  factors  or 
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agents  of  the  enemy  owners.  The  contract  of  pledge  under  which  alone 
their  claim  arises,  however  probable  in  the  ordinary  course  of  conmierce, 
is  nowhere  disclosed  in  the  ship's  papers.  Again,  such  as  it  was,  the 
disclosure  was  certainly  no  more  than  existed  in  the  cases  of  The  Mar- 
ianna  (supra) ,  The  Frances  (supra),  and  The  Carlos  F.  Roses  (supra). 

Secondly,  the  appellants  contend  that  being  by  virtue  of  the  bill  of 
lading  in  possession  of  the  goods  there  can  be  no  reason  in  principle 
why  the  court  should  not  recognize  an  interest  arising  out  of  such  pos- 
session, just  as  it  recognizes  the  carrier's  possessory  lien  for  freight.  But 
such  possession  as  the  appellants  had  is  not  an  actual  possession  such 
as  forms  the  basis  of  a  possessory  lien  at  conmion  law,  but  merely  such 
possession  as  according  to  the  law  relating  to  pledge  arises  out  of  con- 
structive or  symbolical  deilvery.  There  is  not,  to  use  the  words  of  Lord 
Stowell  in  The  Tobago  (supra),  that  "interest  directly  and  visibly  resid- 
ing in  the  substance  of  the  thing  itself"  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  actual 
possession  held  by  a  carrier.  Further,  it  will  be  found  that  a  possession, 
simliar  in  character  to  that  which  Messrs.  Schroder  had,  existed  in 
several  of  the  cases  already  referred  to  on  the  part  of  lien  holders  whose 
claims  were  rejected  by  the  court. 

Thirdly,  the  court  was  asked  to  accept  the  suggestion  that  the  prao- 
tice  of  making  advances  on  the  security  of  bills  of  lading  had  arisen 
after  the  decisions  referred  to  had  been  pronounced  and  that  in  the 
interest  of  commerce  the  adverse  decisions  should  now  be  disregarded. 
With  regard  to  this  argument,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  at  any  rate  The 
Carlos  F,  Roses  (supra)  was  decided  at  a  time  when  the  practice  referred 
to  was  well  known,  and  although  the  decision  cannot  bind  an  English 
court,  still  the  considered  judgment  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  is  entitled  to  the  greatest  possible  weight.  Further,  it  is  difficult 
to  see  how  any  change — if  there  has  been  any  change — in  commercial 
practice  invalidates  the  reasons  which  led  to  the  decisions  in  question. 

Lastly,  the  appellants  urged  that  if  the  court  now  applies  the  prin- 
ciples illustrated  by  the  cases  referred  to  above,  very  serious  injustice 
will  be  done  to  and  serious  loss  incurred  by  neutrals  or  subjects  who, 
before  the  war  and  in  the  normal  course  of  business,  have  made  advances 
against  bills  of  lading.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  similar  injustice  and 
loss,  though  possibly  on  a  less  extensive  scale,  must  have  been  caused 
by  the  application  of  the  same  rules  in  the  18th  and  early  19th  centuries, 
and  similar  arguments  were  in  fact  addressed  to  Lord  Stowell  as  a  reason 
why  they  should  not  be  applied  in  individual  cases.    The  reason  why 
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such  arguments  cannot  be  mstained  is  f airiy  obvknnu  War  must  in  itai 
very  nature  work  hardahip  to  individuab,  and  in  lajying  down  luIeB  to 
be  applied  interaationalty  to  oircumstanceB  arising  out  of  a  state  of  war 
it  would  be  imposable  to  avoid  it.  All  that  can  be  done  is  to  lay  down 
rules  which,  if  ai^ilied  generally  by  civiliaed  nations,  will,  without 
interfering  with  the  belligerent  ris^t  of  capturei  avoid  as  far  as  may  be 
any  loss  to  innocent  parties.  It  is  precisely  because  the  reoognitiofi  of 
liens  at  other  rights  arising  out  of  private  contracts  would  so  serioudy 
interfere  with  the  belligerent  right  of  capture  that  the  courts  have 
refused  to  recognise  such  liens  or  rights  in  spite  of  the  hardship  which 
mif^t  be  caused  to  individuals  from  such  want  of  recognition. 

It  is  said  that  in  Lord  Stowell's  time  there  was  a  possflbili^  of  re- 
dressing any  individual  hardship  which  mic^t  be  caused  to  neutral  or 
subject  by  an  appeal  to  the  bounty  of  the  Crown,  and  that  in  some  way 
or  otiier  the  Crown  has  lost  its  power  of  bounty  in  the  matter.  It  is 
true  that  Lord  Stowell,  when  pressed  with  the  individual  harfriiip  off 
decisions  he  was  about  to  pronounce,  sometimes  referred  to  the  fact 
that  any  apparent  injustice  might  be  met  l^  an  eiereise  of  the  Crown's 
bounty.  (9e^  The  Bdmdere,!  Bods.,  3Si;aiA  The  CtmMantUiH 
Edwards,  Adm.,  232.)  Whether  his  judgments  were  in  any  way  based 
on  that  consideration  or  whether  they  would  not  have  been  the  same  if 
the  possibility  of  the  exercise  of  the  Crown's  bounty  had  not  eodsted  is 
an  aiguable  point.  In  their  Lordships'  opinion,  however,  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  decide  this  point,  for  after  hearing  the  Attom^-General  they 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  not  only  that  the  Crown  had  and  was  accus- 
tomed to  exercise  a  power  of  bounty  by  way  of  redress  of 
but  that  such  power  still  exists  imimpaired. 

Perhaps  the  most  notable  instance  of  the  exercise  of  such  power 
the  Order  in  Council  made  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  with  Denmaric  in 
1807.  It  was  thereby  ordered  that  in  case  any  advances  should  have 
been  made  before  the  then  late  embargo  (viz.,  September  2  then  last 
passed)  by  any  British  subject  upon  the  credit  and  security  of  any  ship, 
freight,  or  goods  belonging  to  Danish  subjects  which  migjit  be  con- 
demned as  prize  to  his  Majesty,  the  amount  of  such  advances  so  actually 
made  (but  without  further  compensation)  should  be  paid  to  the  British 
subjects  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  property  so  condemned  upon  the 
credit  of  which  the  advances  were  respectively  made  upon  due  proof 
thereof  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty. 

If  the  Crown  could  order  this  generally,  it  must  also  have  had  the 
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power  to  order  it  in  particular  instances.  Further,  if  it  could  make  such 
an  order  in  favor  of  British  subjects,  it  must  also  have  had  the  power 
to  make  it  in  favor  of  neutrals,  and  circumstances  can  easily  be  imagined 
in  which  the  exercise  of  such  a  power  in  favor  of  neutrals  might  as  a 
matter  of  policy  be  deemed  desirable. 

[The  examination  by  the  Privy  Council  of  the  Acts  of  Parliament  upon  which 
the  Attorney  General  relied  in  his  argument  that  the  Crown's  prerogative  of  bounty 
had  ceased  to  exist,  is  omitted  from  the  Joubnal. — Ed.] 

Their  Lordships,  therefore,  hold  that  the  power  in  question  still  exists. 
They  desire,  however,  to  state  that  they  express  no  opinion  whether  the 
present  case  is  one  in  which  the  power  ought  to  be  exercised. 

There  were  two  other  points  suggested  in  argument  which  deserve 
some  consideration.  First,  it  was  said  that  the  difficulty  of  recognizing 
liens  on  captured  enemy  goods  might  be  less  in  the  case  of  a  lien  holder's 
being  a  subject  than  in  the  case  of  his  being  a  neutral.  In  the  case  of  a 
neutral  it  is  obvious  that  the  payment  of  the  lien  out  of  the  proceeds 
of  a  sale  of  the  goods  would  enure  directly  to  the  benefit  of  the  enemy. 
The  enemy  debt  would  thus  be  paid  at  the  expense  of  the  captors  instead 
of  the  neutral's  being  left  to  recover  it  in  the  enemy  courts.  A  right  of 
capture  at  sea  would  thus  be  deprived  of  its  national  advantage.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  the  lien  holder  be  a  subject  his  right  of  proceeding 
in  the  enemy  courts  is,  if  not  lost,  at  any  rate  suspended  by  the  existence 
of  a  state  of  war.  If  the  right  be  lost  the  recognition  of  the  lien  would 
not,  it  is  said,  enure  to  the  advantage  of  the  alien  en^my  but  merely  to 
one  of  his  Majesty's  subjects.  If  the  right  be  merely  suspended  it  could 
not  enure  to  the  advantage  of  the  alien  enemy,  at  any  rate  imtil  after 
the  war,  and  the  court,  it  is  said,  should  only  consider  the  existing  state 
of  war  and  not  be  guided  by  what  will  happen  when  the  war  is  over. 

There  may  be  some  force  in  these  considerations,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  by  international  comity  the  courts  of 
prize  in  this  country  have,  in  general,  extended  to  neutrals  the  same 
advantages  as  they  afford  to  his  Majesty's  subjects,  and  it  would  be 
difficult  to  make  an  exception.  Moreover,  both  in  the  case  of  a  neutral 
and  of  a  subject  the  lien  holder  may  have  in  his  hands  assets  belonging 
to  the  enemy  to  which  he  can  have  recourse  for  the  payment  of  his  debt; 
and  into  such  a  matter  the  courts  have  no  means  of  inquiring. 

The  second  suggestion  does  not  involve  the  same  difficulty.  It  is 
that  the  rules  laid  down  in  the  cases  referred  to  should  be  confined  to 
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transactions  originating  during  the  war,  and  that  liens  created  bona  fide 
before  the  war  b^an  might  well  be  recognized  whether  held  by  subjects 
or  neutrals.  There  is,  however,  no  authority  for  such  a  distinction, 
indeed  authority  is  the  other  way  (see  The  Tobago,  supra).  Neither  of 
the  above  suggestions  was  seriously  pressed  on  their  Lordships,  nor  could 
either  of  them  be  accepted. 

Their  Lordships  will  humbly  advise  his  Majesty  that  the  appeal 
should  be  dismissed. 

The  Cargo  ex  Woolston 

The  above  judgment  in  the  case  of  the  cargo  ex  Odessa  applies  equally 
in  the  case  of  the  cargo  ex  the  steamship  Woolston,  The  only  difference 
between  the  two  cases  is  that  the  Odessa  was  an  enemy  ship  and  the 
Woolston  was  a  British  ship.  Their  Lordships  are  of  opinion  that  enemy 
goods  on  board  both  British  and  neutral  ships  at  the  beginning  of  hos- 
tilities are  alike  the  proper  subject  of  maritime  prize.  The  point  has 
been  more  fully  dealt  with  in  the  judgment  in  the  case  of  The  Rou- 
manian  (32  The  Times  L.  R.,  98).  The  fact  that  the  Woolston  was  a 
British  ship  can  therefore  have  no  importance,  unless  it  be  necessary 
for  the  court  to  act  on  some  presumption  arising  from  the  character  of 
the  ship.  It  is  unnecessary  to  act  on  any  such  presumption  where,  as 
in  the  present  case,  the  whole  facts  are  in  evidence  and  the  enemy  char- 
acter of  the  cargo  is  fully  established. 

In  this  case,  also,  their  Lordships  will  humbly  advise  his  Majesty 
that  the  appeal  should  be  dismissed. 


PART  CARGO  EX  88.  ZAMOBA 

Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council 
(The  Times  Law  Report,  April  7,  1916) 

(Present — Lord  Parker,  Lord  Sumner,  Lord  Parmoor,  Lord 
Wrenbury,  and  Sir  Arthur  Channell.) 

Their  Lordships  delivered  judgment  to-day  in  this  appeal  from  an 
order  of  the  Admiralty  Division  in  Prize  of  June  14  last  (31  The  Times 
Law  Reports,  513),^  which  decided  that  the  War  Office  might  requisition 

1  Printed  in  this  Journal,  1915,  Vol.  9,  p.  1005. 
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on  behalf  of  the  Crown  a  cargo  of  copper  seized  in  the  Swedish  vessel 
Zamora  while  she  was  on  a  voyage  from  New  York  to  Stockholm.  The 
cargo  belonged  to  the  appellants  (The  Swedish  Trading  Company  of 
Stockholm). 

Sir  Robert  Finlay,  K.  C,  Mr.  Leslie  Scott,  K.  C,  Mr.  Adair  Roche, 
K.  C,  Mr.  Balloch,  and  Dr.  Baty  were  counsel  for  the  appellants;  the 
Attorney-General,  the  Solicitor-General,  and  Mr.  Branson  for  the 
Crown. 

Lord  Parker  of  Waddington,  in  his  judgment,  said  that  on  April  8, 
1915,  the  Zamora  was  stopped  by  one  of  his  Majesty's  cruisers  and  was 
taken  to  the  Orkney  Islands  and  thence  to  Barrow-in-Furness.  She 
was  seized  as  prize  in  the  latter  port  on  April  19,  1915,  and  in  due  course 
was  placed  in  the  custody  of  the  marshal  of  the  Prize  Court.  It  was 
admitted  on  the  one  hand  that  the  copper  was  contraband  of  war,  and  on 
the  other  hand  that  the  steamship  was  ostensibly  bound  for  a  neutral 
port.  On  May  14,  1915,  a  writ  was  issued  by  his  Majesty's  Procurator- 
General  claiming  confiscation  of  both  vessel  and  cargo,  and  on  June  14, 
1915,  the  President,  at  the  instance  of  the  Procurator-General,  made  an 
order  imder  Order  XXIX,  Rule  1,  of  the  Prize  Court  Rules,  giving  leave 
to  the  War  Department  to  requisition  the  copper,  subject  to  an  imder- 
taking  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Order  29,  Rule  5.  The 
present  appeal  was  from  the  President's  order. 

It  would  be  convenient  first  to  consider  the  terms  of  Order  XXIX. 
Though  the  order  in  terms  applied  to  ships  only,  it  was  by  virtue  of 
Order  1,  Rule  2,  of  the  Prize  Court  Rules  equally  applicable  to  goods. 
The  first  rule  of  Order  29  provided  that  where  it  was  made  to  appear 
to  the  judge  on  the  application  of  the  proper  officer  of  the  Crown  that 
it  was  desired  to  requisition  a  ship  in  respect  of  which  no  final  decree 
of  condemnation  had  been  made,  he  should  order  that  the  ship  be  ap- 
praised, and  on  an  imdertaking  being  given  in  accordance  with  Rule  5 
of  the  order  the  ship  should  be  released  and  delivered  to  the  Crown. 
The  third  rule  of  the  order  provided  that  where  in  any  case  of  requisition 
under  the  order  it  was  made  to  appear  to  the  judge  on  behalf  of  the 
Crown  that  the  ship  was  required  for  the  service  of  his  Majesty  forth- 
with, the  judge  might  order  the  vessel  to  be  forthwith  released  and 
delivered  to  the  Crown  without  appraisement.  In  such  a  case  the 
amount  payable  by  the  Crown  was  to  be  fixed  by  the  judge  under 
Rule  4  of  the  order. 

The  fifth  rule  of  the  order  provided  that  in  every  case  of  requisition 
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under  the  order  an  undertaking  in  writing  should  be  filed  by  the  proper 
officer  of  the  Crown  for  payment  into  court  on  behalf  of  the  Crown  of 
the  appraised  value  of  the  ship  or  of  the  amount  fixed  under  Rule  4  of 
the  order  as  the  case  might  be,  at  such  time  or  times  as  the  ooiut  should 
declare  that  the  same  or  any  part  thereof  was  required  for  the  purpose 
of  payment  out  of  court. 

The  first  observation  which  their  Lordships  desired  to  make  on  this 
order  was  that  the  provisions  of  Rule  1  were  prima  facie  imperative. 
The  judge  was  to  act  in  a  certain  way  whenever  it  was  made  to  appear 
to  him  that  it  was  desired  to  requisition  the  vessel  or  goods  on  his 
Majesty's  behalf.  If  that  were  the  true  construction  of  the  rule,  and 
the  judge  was,  as  a  matter  of  law,  bound  thereby,  there  was  nothing 
more  to  be  said,  and  the  appeal  must  fail.  If,  however,  it  appeared  that 
the  rule  so  construed  was  not,  as  a  matter  of  law,  binding  on  the  judge, 
it  would  have,  if  possible,  to  be  construed  in  some  other  way.  Their 
Lordships  proposed,  therefore,  to  consider  in  the  first  place  whether 
the  rule,  if  construed  as  an  imperative  direction  to  the  judge,  was  to 
any  and  what  extent  binding. 

The  Priise  Court  Rules  derived  their  force  from  orders  of  his  Majesty 
in  Council  of  April  29,  1915.  These  orders  were  expressed  to  be  made 
under  the  powers  vested  in  his  Majesty  by  virtue  of  the  Prize  Court 
Act,  1894,  or  otherwise.  The  Act  of  1894  conferred  on  the  King  in 
Council  power  to  make  rules  for  the  procedure  and  practice  of  the  prize 
courts.  So  far,  therefore,  as  the  Prize  Court  Rules  related  to  procedure 
and  practice,  they  have  statutory  force  and  were  undoubtedly  binding. 
But  Order  29,  Rule  1,  construed  as  an  imperative  direction  to  the  judge, 
was  not  merely  a  rule  of  procedure  or  practice.  It  could  only  be  d  rule 
of  procedure  or  practice  if  it  were  construed  as  prescribing  the  course 
to  be  followed  if  the  judge  was  satisfied  that  according  to  the  law  ad- 
ministered in  the  Prize  Court  the  Crown  had,  independently  of  the  rule, 
a  right  to  requisition  the  vessel  or  goods,  or  if  the  judge  was  minded  in 
the  exercise  of  some  discretionary  power  inherent  in  the  Prize  Court  to 
sell  the  vessel  or  goods  to  the  Crown. 

If,  therefore,  Order  XXIX,  Rule  1,  construed  as  an  imperative  direc- 
tion, were  binding,  it  must  be  by  virtue  of  some  power  vested  in  the 
King  in  Council,  otherwise  than  by  virtue  of  the  Act  of  1894.  It  was 
contended  by  the  Attorney-General  that  the  King  in  Coimcil  had  such 
a  power  by  virtue  of  the  royal  prerogative,  and  their  Lordships  would 
proceed  to  consider  this  contention. 
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The  idea  that  the  King  in  Council  or  indeed  any  branch  of  the  execu- 
tive had  power  to  prescribe  or  alter  the  law  to  be  administered  by  courts 
of  law  in  this  country  was  not  in  harmony  with  the  principles  of  our 
Constitution.  It  was  true  that,  under  a  number  of  modem  statutes, 
various  branches  of  the  executive  had  power  to  make  rules  having  the 
force  of  statutes,  but  all  such  rules  derived  their  validity  from  the 
statute  which  created  the  power,  and  not  from  the  executive  body  by 
which  they  were  made.  No  one  would  contend  that  the  prerogative 
involved  any  power  to  prescribe  or  alter  the  law  administered  in  courts 
of  common  law  or  equity.  It  was,  however,  suggested  that  the  manner 
in  which  prize  courts  in  this  country  were  appointed  and  the  nature  of 
their  jurisdiction  differentiated  them  in  this  respect  from  other  courts. 

Before  the  Naval  Prize  Act,  1864,  jurisdiction  in  matters  of  prize 
was  exercised  by  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty  by  virtue  of  a  commis- 
sion under  the  Great  Seal  at  the  beginning  of  each  war.  The  commis- 
sion, no  doubt,  owed  its  validity  to  the  prerogative,  but  it  could  not  on 
that  accoimt  be  properly  inferred  that  the  prerogative  extended  to  pre- 
scribing or  altering  the  law  to  be  administered  from  time  to  time  under 
the  jurisdiction  thereby  conferred.  The  courts  of  common  law  and 
equity  in  Uke  manner  originated  in  an  exercise  of  the  prerogative.  The 
form  of  commission  conferring  jurisdiction  in  prize  on  the  Court  of 
Admiralty  was  always  substantially  the  same.  Their  Lordships  would 
take  that  quoted  by  Lord  Mansfield  in  Lindo  v.  Rodney  (2  Doug.,  614) 
as  an  example.  It  required  and  authorized  the  Court  of  Admiralty  "to 
proceed  upon  aU  and  all  manner  of  captures,  seizures,  prizes,  and  re- 
prisals of  all  ships  or  goods  which  are  or  shall  be  taken,  and  to  hear  and 
determine  according  to  the  course  of  admiralty  and  the  law  of  nations." 

If  those  words  were  considered  there  appeared  to  be  two  points  re- 
quiring notice,  and  each  of  them,  so  far  from  suggesting  any  reason  why 
the  prerogative  should  extend  to  prescribing  or  altering  the  law  to  be 
administered  by  a  court  of  prize  suggested  strong  grounds  why  it  should 
not. 

In  the  first  place,  all  those  matters  on  which  the  court  was  authorized 
to  proceed,  were  or  arose  out  of  acts  done  by  the  sovereign  power  in 
right  of  war.  It  followed  that  the  King  must,  directly  or  indirectly,  be 
a  party  to  all  proceedings  in  a  court  of  prize.  In  such  a  court  his  posi- 
tion was  in  fact  the  same  as  in  the  ordinary  courts  of  the  realm  on  a 
petition  of  right  which  had  been  duly  fiated.  Rights  based  on  sover- 
eignty were  waived  and  the  Crown  accepted  for  most  purposes  the  posi- 
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tion  of  an  ordinary  litigant.  A  prize  court  must,  of  course,  deal  judi- 
cially with  all  questions  which  came  before  it  for  determination,  and 
it  would  be  impossible  for  it  to  act  judicially  if  it  were  bound  to  take 
its  orders  from  one  of  the  parties  to  the  proceedings. 

In  the  second  place,  the  law  which  the  Prize  Court  was  to  administer 
was  not  the  national,  or,  as  it  was  sometimes  called,  the  mimicipal  law, 
but  the  law  of  nations — ^in  other  words,  international  law.  It  was  worth 
while  dwelling  for  a  moment  on  that  distinction.  Of  course,  the  Prize 
Court  was  a  municipal  court  and  its  decrees  and  orders  owed  their 
validity  to  municipal  law.  The  law  which  it  enforced  might,  therefore, 
in  one  sense,  be  considered  a  branch  of  municipal  law.  Nevertheless 
the  distinction  between  municipal  and  international  law  was  well  de- 
fined. A  court  which  administered  municipal  law  was  boimd  by  and 
gave  effect  to  the  law  as  laid  down  by  the  sovereign  state  which  called 
it  into  being.  It  need  inquire  only  what  that  law  was,  but  a  court  which 
administered  international  law  must  ascertain  and  give  effect  to  a  law 
which  was  not  laid  down  by  any  particular  state,  but  originated  in  the 
practice  and  usage  long  observed  by  civilized  nations  in  their  relations 
with  each  other  or  in  express  international  agreements. 

It  was  obvious  that,  if  and  so  far  as  a  court  of  prize  in  this  country 
was  bound  by  and  gave  effect  to  orders  of  the  King  in  Council  purport- 
ing to  prescribe  or  alter  the  international  law,  it  was  administering  not 
international  but  municipal  law;  for  an  exercise  of  the  prerogative  could 
not  impose  legal  obligation  on  anyone  outside  the  King's  dominions  who 
was  not  the  King's  subject.  If  an  Order  in  Council  were  binding  on 
the  Prize  Court  such  court  might  be  compelled  to  act  contrary  to  the 
express  terms  of  the  commission  from  which  it  derived  its  jurisdiction. 

There  was  yet  another  consideration  which  pointed  to  the  same  con- 
clusion. But  for  the  existence  of  courts  of  prize  no  one  aggrieved  by  the 
acts  of  a  belligerent  Power  in  times  of  war  could  obtain  redress  other- 
wise than  through  diplomatic  channels  and  at  the  risk  of  disturbing 
international  amity.  An  appropriate  remedy  was,  however,  provided 
by  the  fact  that,  according  to  international  law,  every  belligerent  Power 
must  appoint  and  submit  to  the  jurisdiction  of  a  prize  court,  to  which 
any  person  aggrieved  had  access,  and  which  administered  international 
as  opposed  to  municipal  law — a  law  which  was  theoretically  the  same, 
whether  the  court  which  administered  it  was  constituted  under  the 
municipal  law  of  the  belligerent  Power  or  of  the  sovereign  of  the  person 
aggrieved,  and  was  equally  binding  on  both  parties  to  the  litigation. 
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It  had  long  been  well  settled  by  diplomatic  usage  that,  in  view  of  the 
remedy  thus  afforded,  a  neutral  aggrieved  by  any  act  of  a  belligerent 
Power  cognizable  in  a  court  of  prize  ought,  before  resorting  to  diplo- 
matic intervention,  to  exhaust  his  remedies  in  the  prize  courts  of  the 
belligerent  Power. 

A  case  for  such  intervention  arose  only  if  the  decisions  of  those  courts 
were  such  as  to  amount  to  a  gross  miscarriage  of  justice.  It  was  obvious, 
however,  that  the  reason  for  that  rule  of  diplomacy  would  entirely  vanish 
if  a  court  of  prize,  while  nominally  administering  a  law  of  international 
obligation,  were  in  reality  acting  imder  the  direction  of  the  executive 
of  the  belligerent  Power. 

It  could  not,  of  course,  be  disputed  that  a  prize  court,  like  any  other 
court,  was  boimd  by  the  legislative  enactments  of  its  own  sovereign 
state.  A  British  prize  court  would  certainly  be  bound  by  acts  of  the 
Imperial  Legislature.  But  it  was  none  the  less  true  that  if  the  Imperial 
Legislature  passed  an  act  the  provisions  of  which  were  inconsistent  with 
the  law  of  nations,  the  Prize  Court  in  giving  effect  to  such  provisions 
would  no  longer  be  administering  international  law.  It  would  in  the 
field  covered  by  such  provisions  be  deprived  of  its  proper  function  as  a 
prize  court.  Even  if  the  provisions  of  the  act  were  merely  declaratory 
of  the  international  law,  the  authority  of  the  court  as  an  interpreter  of 
the  law  of  nations  would  be  thereby  materially  weakened,  for  no  one 
could  say  whether  its  decisions  were  based  on  a  due  consideration  of 
international  obligations  or  on  the  binding  nature  of  the  act  itself. 
The  fact,  however,  that  the  prize  courts  in  this  coimtry  would  be  bound 
by  acts  of  the  Imperial  Legislature  afforded  no  ground  for  arguing  that 
they  were  bound  by  the  executive  orders  of  the  King  in  Council. 

In  connection  with  the  foregoing  considerations,  their  Lordships 
attach  considerable  importance  to  the  report  dated  January  18,  1753, 
of  the  committee  appointed  by  His  Britannic  Majesty  to  reply  to  the 
complaints  of  Frederick  II  of  Prussia  as  to  certain  captures  of  Prussian 
vessels  made  by  British  ships  during  the  war  with  France  and  Spain, 
which  broke  out  in  1744.  By  way  of  reprisals  for  these  captures,  the 
Prussian  king  had  suspended  the  payment  of  interest  on  the  Silesian 
loan.  The  report,  which  derives  additional  authority  from  the  fact  that 
it  was  signed  by  Mr.  William  Murray,  then  Solicitor-General,  afterwards 
Lord  Mansfield,  contains  a  valuable  statement  as  to  the  law  adminis- 
tered by  courts  of  prize.  This  is  stated  to  be  the  law  of  nations,  modi- 
fied in  some  cases  by  particular  treaties.    "If,"  sajrs  the  report,  "a  sub 
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ject  of  the  King  of  Prussia  is  injured  by  or  has  a  demand  upon  any 
person  here,  he  ought  to  apply  to  your  Majesty's  Courts  of  Justice, 
which  are  equally  open  and  indifferent  to  foreigner  or  native;  so,  vice 
versa,  if  a  subject  here  is  wronged  by  a  person  Uving  in  the  Dominions 
of  his  Prussian  Majesty,  he  ought  to  apply  for  redress  in  the  King  of 
Prussia's  Courts  of  Justice.  If  the  matter  of  complaint  be  a  captiu^  at 
sea  during  war,  and  the  question  relative  to  prize,  he  ought  to  apply 
to  the  judicatures  established  to  try  these  questions.  The  law  of  na- 
tions, founded  upon  justice,  equity,  conscience  and  the  reason  of  the 
thing,  and  confirmed  by  long  usage,  does  not  allow  of  reprisals,  except 
in  case  of  violent  injuries  directed  or  supported  by  the  State,  and  justice 
absolutely  denied  in  re  minime  dvbia  by  all  the  tribunals  and  afterwards 
by  the  Prince.  When  the  judges  are  left  free  and  give  sentence  accord- 
ing to  their  conscience,  though  it  should  be  erroneous,  that  would  be 
no  ground  for  reprisals.  Upon  doubtful  questions  different  men  think 
and  judge  differently,  and  all  a  friend  can  desire  is  that  justice  should 
be  impartially  administered  to  him  as  it  is  to  the  subjects  of  that  Prince 
in  whose  Courts  the  matter  is  tried."  The  report  further  points  out 
that  in  England  "the  Crown  never  interferes  with  the  course  of  justice. 
No  order  or  intimation  is  given  to  any  Judge."  It  also  contains  the  fol- 
lowing statement:  "All  captures  at  sea  as  prize  in  time  of  war  must  be 
judged  of  in  the  Court  of  Admiralty  according  to  the  law  of  nations 
and  particular  treaties,  if  there  are  any.  There  never  existed  a  case 
where  a  Court,  judging  according  to  the  laws  of  England  only,  took 
cognizance  of  prize.  *  *  *  It  never  was  imagined  that  the  property 
of  a  foreign  subject  taken  as  prize  on  the  high  seas  could  be  effected  by 
laws  peculiar  to  England."  This  report  is,  in  their  Lordships'  opinion, 
conclusive  that  in  1753  any  notion  of  a  prize  court  being  bound  by  the 
executive  orders  of  the  Crown,  or  having  to  administer  municipal  as 
opposed  to  international  law,  was  contrary  to  the  best  legal  opinion  of 
the  day. 

The  Attorney-General  was  unable  to  cite  any  case  in  which  an  order 
of  the  King  in  Council  had  as  to  matters  of  law  been  held  to  be  binding 
on  a  court  of  prize.  He  relied  chiefly  on  the  judgment  of  Lord  Stowell 
in  the  case  of  The  Fox  (Edw.,  311).  The  actual  decision  in  this  case 
was  to  the  effect  that  there  was  nothing  inconsistent  with  the  law  of 
nations  in  certain  Orders  in  Council  made  by  way  of  reprisals  for  the 
Berlin  and  Milan  Decrees,  though  if  there  had  been  no  case  for  reprisals, 
the  orders  would  not  have  been  justified  by  international  law.    The 
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decision  proceeded  upon  the  principle  that  where  there  is  just  cause 
for  retaliation  neutrals  may  by  the  law  of  nations  be  required  to  submit 
to  inconvenience  from  the  acts  of  a  belligerent  Power  greater  in  degree 
than  would  be  justified  had  no  just  cause  for  retaliation  arisen,  a  prin- 
ciple which  had  been  already  laid  down  in  The  Lucy  (Edw.,  122). 

The  judgment  of  Lord  Stowell  contains,  however,  a  remarkable  pas- 
sage quoted  in  full  in  the  court  below,  which  refers  to  the  King  in  Council 
possessing  "legislative  rights"  over  a  court  of  prize  analogous  to  those 
possessed  by  Parliament  over  the  courts  of  common  law.  At  most 
this  amounts  to  a  dictum,  and  in  their  Lordships'  opinion,  with  all  due 
respect  to  so  great  an  authority,  the  dictum  is  erroneous.  It  is,  in  fact, 
quite  irreconcilable  with  the  principles  enunciated  by  Lord  Stowell 
himself.  For  example,  in  The  Maria,  a  Swedish  ship  (1  C.  Rob.,  340), 
his  judgment  contains  the  following  passage: 

The  seat  of  judicial  authority  is  indeed  locally  here  in  the  belligerent  country, 
according  to  the  known  law  and  practice  of  nations,  but  the  law  itself  has  no  locality. 
It  is  the  duty  of  the  person  who  sits  here  to  determine  this  question  exactly  as  he 
would  determine  the  same  question  if  sitting  at  Stockholm,  to  assert  no  pretensions 
on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  which  he  would  not  allow  to  Sweden  in  the  same  cir- 
cumstances, and  to  impose  no  duties  on  Sweden  as  a  neutral  country  which  he  would 
not  admit  to  belong  to  Great  Britain  in  the  same  character. 

It  is  impossible  to  reconcile  this  passage  with  the  proposition  that  the 
Prize  Court  is  to  take  its  law  from  Orders  in  Coimcil.  Moreover,  if 
such  a  proposition  were  correct  the  court  might  at  any  time  be  deprived 
of  the  right  which  is  well  recognized  of  determining  according  to  law 
whether  a  blockade  is  rendered  invalid  either  because  it  is  ineffective, 
or  because  it  is  partial  in  its  operation  (see  The  Frandska,  10  Moore, 
P.  C,  37).  Moreover,  in  The  Lucy  above  referred  to.  Lord  Stowell  had, 
in  effect,  refused  to  give  effect  to  the  Order  in  Council  on  which  the 
captors  relied. 

Lord  Stoweirs  dictiun  gave  rise  to  considerable  contemporaneous 
criticism,  and  is  definitely  rejected  by  Sir  R.  Phillimore  (Int.  Law,  Vol. 
III.,  Section  436).  It  is  said  to  have  been  approved  by  Mr.  Justice 
Story  in  the  case  of  Masionnaire  v.  Keating  (2  Gall.,  325),  but  it  will 
be  found  that  Mr.  Justice  Story's  remarks,  on  which  some  reliance 
seems  to  have  been  placed  by  the  president  in  this  case,  are  directed 
not  to  the  liability  of  captors  in  their  own  courts  of  prize,  but  to  their 
liability  in  the  courts  of  other  nations.  He  is  in  effect  repeating  the 
opinion  he  expressed  in  the  case  of  The  InvindhU,  to  which  their  Lord- 
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ships  have  already  referred.  An  Act,  though  illegal  by  international 
law,  will  not  on  that  account  be  justiciable  in  the  tribunals  of  another 
Power — at  any  rate  if  expressly  authorized  by  order  of  the  sovereign 
on  whose  behalf  it  is  done. 

Their  Lordships  have  come  to  the  conclusion,  therefore,  that  at  any 
rate  prior  to  the  Naval  Prize  Act,  1864,  there  was  no  power  in  the 
Crown,  by  Order  in  CouncU,  to  prescribe  or  alter  the  law  which  prize 
courts  have  to  administer.  It  was  suggested  that  the  Naval  Prize  Act, 
1864,  confers  such  a  power.  Under  that  Act  the  Court  of  Admiralty 
become  a  permanent  Court  of  Prize,  independent  of  any  commission 
issued  under  the  Great  Seal.  The  Act,  however,  by  Section  55,  while 
saving  the  King's  prerogative,  on  the  one  hand,  saves,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  to  decide  judicially,  and  in  accord- 
ance with  international  law.  Subject,  therefore,  to  any  express  provi- 
sions contained  in  other  sections,  it  leaves  matters  exactly  as  they  stood 
before  it  was  passed.  The  only  express  provisions  which  confer  powers 
on  the  King  in  Council  are:  (1)  those  contained  in  Section  13  (now  re- 
pealed and  superseded  by  Section  3  of  the  Prize  Court  Act,  1894),  con- 
ferring a  power  of  making  rules  as  to  the  practice  or  procedure  of  prize 
courts;  and  (2)  those  contained  in  Section  53,  conferring  power  to  make 
such  orders  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  better  execution  of  the  Act. 

Their  Lordships  are  of  opinion  that  the  latter  power  does  not  extend 
to  prescribing  or  altering  the  law  to  be  administered  by  the  court,  but 
merely  to  giving  such  executive  directions  as  may  from  time  to  time  be 
necessary.  In  ail  respects  material  to  the  present  question,  the  law 
therefore  remains  the  same  as  it  was  before  the  Act,  nor  has  it  been 
affected  by  the  substitution  under  the  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature 
Acts,  1873  and  1891,  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice  for  the  Court  of 
Admiralty  as  the  permanent  Court  of  Prize  in  this  country. 

There  arc  two  further  points  requiring  notice  in  this  part  of  the  case. 
The  first  arises  on  the  argument  addressed  to  the  Board  by  the  Solicitor- 
General.  It  may  be,  he  said,  that  the  court  would  not  be  bound  by  an 
Order  in  Council  which  is  manifestly  contrary  to  the  established  rules 
of  international  law,  but  there  are  regions  in  which  such  law  is  imper- 
fectly ascertained  and  defined;  and,  when  this  is  so,  it  would  not  be  un- 
reasonable to  hold  that  the  court  should  subordinate  its  own  opinion  to 
the  directions  of  the  executive.  This  argument  is  open  to  the  same 
objection  as  the  argument  of  the  Attorney-General.  If  the  court  is  to 
decide  judicially  in  accordance  with  what  it  conceives  to  be  the  law  of 
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nations,  it  cannot,  even  in  doubtful  cases,  take  its  directions  from  the 
Crown,  which  is  a  party  to  the  proceedings.  It  must  itself  determine 
what  the  law  is  according  to  the  best  of  its  ability,  and  its  view,  with 
whatever  hesitation  it  be  arrived  at,  must  prevail  over  any  executive 
order.  Only  in  this  way  can  it  fulfil  its  function  as  a  prize  court,  and 
justify  the  confidence  which  other  nations  have  hitherto  placed  in  its 
decisions. 

The  second  point  requiring  notice  is  this.  It  does  not  follow  that, 
because  Orders  in  Council  cannot  prescribe  or  alter  the  law  to  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  Prize  Court,  such  court  will  ignore  them  entirely. 
On  the  contrary,  it  will  act  on  them  in  every  caso  in  which  they  amount 
to  a  mitigation  of  the  Crown  rights  in  favor  of  the  enemy  or  neutral, 
as  the  case  may  be.  As  explained  in  the  case  of  The  Odessa  (32  The 
Times  L.  R.,  103;  [1916]  A.  C,  145),  the  Crown's  prerogative  of  bounty 
is  imaffected  by  the  fact  that  the  proceeds  of  the  Crown  rights  or  Ad- 
miralty droits  are  now  made  part  of  the  ConsoUdated  Fund,  and  do 
npt  replenish  the  Privy  Purse.  Further,  the  Prize  Court  will  take  ju- 
dicial notice  of  every  Order  in  Council  material  to  the  consideration  of 
matters  with  which  it  has  to  deal,  and  will  give  the  utmost  weight  and 
importance  to  eveiy  such  order  short  of  treating  it  as  an  authoritative 
and  binding  declaration  of  law.  Thus  an  order  declaring  a  blockade 
will  prima  fade  justify  the  capture  and  condemnation  of  vessels  at- 
tempting to  enter  the  blockaded  ports,  but  will  not  preclude  evidence  to 
show  that  the  blockade  is  ineffective,  and  therefore  unlawful.  An  order 
authorizing  reprisals  will  be  conclusive  as  to  the  facts  which  are  recited  as 
showing  that  a  case  for  reprisals  exists,  and  will  have  due  weight  as  show- 
ing what,  in  the  opinion  of  His  Majesty's  advisers,  are  the  best  or  only 
means  of  meeting  the  emergency;  but  this  will  not  preclude  the  right 
of  any  party  aggrieved  to  contend,  or  the  right  of  the  court  to  hold, 
that  these  means  are  unlawful,  as  entailing  on  neutrals  a  degree  of 
inconvenience  unreasonable,  considering  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
case.  Further,  it  cannot  be  assumed,  until  there  be  a  decision  of  the 
Prize  Court  to  that  effect,  that  any  executive  order  is  contrary  to  law, 
and  all  such  orders,  if  acquiesced  in  and  not  declared  to  be  illegal,  will, 
in  the  course  of  time,  be  themselves  evidence  by  which  international 
law  and  usage  may  be  established.  (See  Wheaton's  Int.  Law,  4th  Eng- 
lish edition,  pp.  25  and  26.) 

On  this  part  of  the  case,  therefore,  their  Lordships  hold  that  Order  29, 
Rule  1,  of  the  Prize  Court  Rules,  construed  as  an  imperative  direction 
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to  the  court,  is  not  binding.  Under  these  circumstances  the  rule  must, 
if  possible,  be  construed  merely  as  a  direction  to  the  court  in  cases  in 
which  it  may  be  determined  that,  according  to  international  law,  the 
Crown  has  a  right  to  requisition  the  vessels  or  goods  of  enemies  or  neu- 
trals. There  is  much  to  warrant  this  construction,  for  the  Order  in 
Council,  by  which  the  Prize  Court  Rules  were  made,  conforms  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Rules  Publication  Act,  1893,  and  on  reference  to  that 
Act  it  will  be  foimd  inapplicable  to  Orders  in  Council,  the  validity  of 
which  depends  on  an  exercise  of  the  prerogative.  It  is  reasonable,  there- 
fore, to  assume  that  the  words  "or  otherwise,"  contained  in  the  Order 
in  Council,  refer  to  such  other  powers,  if  any,  as  the  Crown  possesses 
of  making  rules,  and  not  to  powers  vested  in  the  Crown  by  virtue  of  the 
prerogative. 

The  next  question  which  arises  for  decision  is  whether  the  order  ap- 
pealed from  can  be  justified  imder  any  power  inherent  in  the  court  as 
to  the  sale  or  realization  of  property  in  its  custody  pending  decision  of 
the  question  to  whom  such  property  belongs.  It  cannot,  in  their  Lord- 
ships' opinion,  be  held  that  the  court  has  any  such  inherent  power  as 
laid  down  by  the  president  in  this  case.  The  primary  duty  of  the  Prize 
Court  (as  indeed  of  all  courts  having  the  custody  of  property  the  subject 
of  Utigation)  is  to  preserve  the  res  for  delivery  to  the  persons  who 
ultimately  establish  their  title.  The  inherent  power  of  the  court  as 
to  sale  or  realization  is  confined  to  cases  where  this  cannot  be  done, 
either  because  the  res  is  perishable  in  its  nature,  or  because  there  is 
some  other  circumstance  which  renders  its  preservation  impossible  or 
difficult.  In  such  cases  it  is  in  the  interest  of  all  pai*ties  to  the  litigation 
that  it  should  be  sold  or  realized,  and  the  court  will  not  allow  the  in- 
terests of  the  real  owner  to  be  prejudiced  by  any  perverse  opposition  on 
the  part  of  a  rival  claimant.  Such  a  limited  power  would  not  justify 
the  court  in  directing  a  sale  of  the  res  merely  because  it  thought  fit  so  to 
do,  or  merely  because  one  of  the  parties  desired  the  sale  or  claimed  to 
become  the  purchaser. 

It  remains  to  consider  the  third,  and  perhaps  the  most  difficult,  ques- 
tion which  arises  on  this  appeal — the  question  whether  the  Crown  has, 
independently  of  Order  29,  Rule  1,  any  and  what  right  to  requisition 
vessels  or  goods  in  the  custody  of  the  Prize  Court  pending  the  decision 
of  the  court  as  to  their  condemnation  or  release.  In  arguing  this  ques- 
tion the  Attorney-General  again  laid  considerable  stress  on  the  Crown's 
prerogative,  referring  to  the  recent  decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  in 
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this  country  re  a  petition  of  right  (31  The  Times  L.  R.,  596;  [1915] 
3  K.  B.,  649).  There  is  no  doubt  that  under  certain  circumstances  and 
for  certain  purposes  the  Crown  may  requisition  any  property  within 
the  reahn  belonging  to  its  own  subjects.  But  this  right  being  one  con- 
ferred by  municipal  law  is  not,  as  such,  enforceable  in  a  court  which 
administers  international  law.  The  fact,  however,  that  the  Crown  pos- 
sesses such  a  right  in  this  country,  and  that  somewhat  similar  rights  are 
claimed  by  most  civilized  nations,  may  well  give  rise  to  the  expectation 
that,  at  any  rate  in  times  of  war,  some  right  on  the  part  of  a  belUgerent 
Power  to  requisition  the  goods  of  neutrals  within  its  jurisdiction  will 
be  found  to  be  recognized  by  international  usage.  Such  usage  might 
be  expected  either  to  sanction  the  right  of  each  country  to  apply  in 
this  respect  its  own  municipal  law,  or  to  recognize  a  similar  right  of 
international  obUgation. 

In  support  of  the  former  alternative,  which  is  apparently  accepted  by 
Albrecht  (Zeitschrift  fur  V'dUcerrecht  und  Bundesataatsrecht,  VI  Band, 
Breslau,  1912),  it  may  be  argued  that  the  mere  fact  of  the  property  of 
neutrals  being  foimd  within  the  jurisdiction  of  a  belligerent  Power 
ought,  according  to  international  law,  to  render  it  subject  to  the  mu- 
nicipal law  of  that  jurisdiction.  The  argument  is  certainly  plausible 
and  may  in  certain  cases  and  for  such  purposes  be  sound.  In  general, 
property  belonging  to  the  subject  of  one  Power  is  not  found  within 
territory  of  another  Power  without  the  consent  of  the  true  owner,  and 
this  consent  may  well  operate  as  a  submission  to  the  municipal  law.  A 
distinction  may  perhaps  be  drawn  in  this  respect  between  property  the 
presence  of  which  within  the  jurisdiction  is  of  a  permanent  nature,  and 
property  the  presence  of  which  within  the  jurisdiction  is  temporary 
only.  The  goods  of  a  foreigner  carrying  on  business  here  are  not  in  the 
same  position  as  a  vessel  using  an  English  port  as  a  port  of  call.  Even 
in  the  latter  case,  however,  it  is  clear  that  for  some  purposes,  as,  for 
example,  sanitary  or  police  regulations,  it  would  become  subject  to  the 
lex  loci.  After  all,  no  vessel  is  imder  ordinary  circumstances  under  any 
compulsion  to  come  within  the  jurisdiction.  Different  considerations 
arise  with  regard  to  a  vessel  brought  within  the  territorial  jurisdiction 
in  exercise  of  a  right  of  war.  In  the  latter  case  there  is  no  consent  of 
the  owner  or  of  anyone  whose  consent  might  impose  obUgations  on  the 
owner.  Nevertheless  even  here,  the  vessel  might  well  for  police  and 
sanitary  purposes  become  subject  to  the  municipal  law.  To  hold, 
however,  that  it  became  so  subject  for  all  purposes,  including  the 
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municipal  right  of  requisition,  would  give  rise  to  various  anoma- 
lies. 

The  municipal  law  of  one  nation  in  respect  of  the  right  to  requisition 
the  property  of  its  subjects  differs  or  may  differ  from  that  of  another 
nation.  The  circumstances  under  which,  the  purposes  for  which,  and 
the  conditions  subject  to  which,  the  right  may  be  exercised  need  not 
be  the  same.  The  municipal  law  of  this  country  does  not  give  compen- 
sation to  a  subject  whose  land  or  goods  are  requisitioned  by  the  Crown. 
The  municipal  law  of  other  nations  may  insist  on  compensation  as  a 
condition  of  the  right.  The  circumstances  and  purposes  under  and  for 
which  the  right  can  be  exercised  may  similarly  vary.  It  would  be 
anomalous  if  the  international  law  by  which  all  nations  are  bound  could 
only  be  ascertained  by  an  inquiry  into  the  municipal  law  which  prevails 
in  each.  It  would  be  a  still  greater  anomaly  if  in  times  of  war  a  beUig- 
erent  could,  by  altering  his  municipal  law  in  this  respect,  affect  the 
rights  of  other  nations  or  their  subjects.  The  authorities  point  to  the 
conclusion  that  international  usage  has  in  this  respect  developed  a 
law  of  its  own,  and  has  not  recognised  the  right  of  eadi  nation  to  i^ly 
its  own  municipal  law. 

The  right  of  a  belligerent  to  requisition  the  goods  of  neutrals  found 
within  its  territory,  or  territory  of  which  it  is  in  military  occupation, 
is  recognised  by  a  number  of  writers  on  international  law.  It  is  some- 
times referred  to  as  jbhe  right  of  angary,  and  is  generally  recognised  as 
involving  an  obligation  to  make  full  compensation.  There  is,  however, 
much  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  precise  circumstances  under  which 
and  the  precise  purposes  for  which  it  may  be  lawfully  exercised.  It 
was  exercised  by  Germany  during  the  Franco-German  War  of  1870  in 
respect  of  property  belonging  to  British  and  Austrian  subjects.  The 
German  military  authorities  seized  certain  British  ships  and  sank  them 
in  the  Seine.  They  also  seized  certain  Austrian  rolling-stock  and  utilized 
it  for  the  transport  of  troops  and  mimitions  of  war.  The  German 
Government  offered  full  compensation,  and  its  action  was  not  made 
the  subject  of  diplomatic  protest,  at  any  rate  by  Great  Britain.  In 
justifying  the  action  of  the  military  authorities  with  regard  to  the 
British  ships,  Coimt  von  Bismarck  laid  stress  on  the  fact  "that  a  press- 
ing danger  was  at  hand  and  every  other  method  of  meeting  it  was 
wanting,  so  that  the  case  was  one  of  necessity,"  and  he  referred  to 
Phillimore,  Int.  Law,  Vol.  Ill,  Section  29.  He  did  not  rely  on  the 
municipal  law  of  either  France  or  Germany. 
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« 

On  reference  to  Phillimore  it  will  be  found  that  he  limits  the  right  to 
cases  of  **  clear  and  overwhelming  necessity."  In  this  he  agrees  with 
De  Martens,  who  speaks  of  the  right  existing  only  in  cases  of  "extreme 
necessity"  (Law  of  Nations,  Book  VI,  Section  7);  and  with  Gessner, 
who  says  that  the  necessity  must  be  real;  that  there  must  be  no  other 
means  less  violent  "de  sauver  Veooistence"  and  that  neither  the  desire 
to  injure  the  enemy  nor  the  greatest  degree  of  convenience  to  the  bel- 
ligerent is  sufficient.  {Droit  des  Neutrea^  p.  154,  2nd  ed.,  Berlin,  1876.) 
It  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  facts  of  the  German  Government  to  which 
reference  has  been  made  come  within  the  limits  thus  laid  down.  It 
might  have  been  convenient  to  Germany  and  hurtful  to  France  to  sink 
English  vessels  in  the  Seine  or  to  utilize  Austrian  rolling-stock  for  trans- 
port purposes,  but  clearly  no  extreme  necessity  involving  actual  existence 
had  arisen.  Azuni,  on  the  other  hand  {Droit  maritime  de  VEuropCj 
Vol.  I,  C.  iii.  Art.  5),  thought  that  an  exercise  of  the  right  would  be 
justified  by  necessity  or  public  utility;  in  other  words  that  a  very  high 
degree  of  convenience  to  the  belligerent  Power  would  be  sufficient. 
Germany  must  be  taken  to  have  asserted  and  England  and  Austria  to 
have  acquiesced  in  the  latter  view,  which  is  the  view  taken  by  Bluntschli 
{Droit  intemationaly  Section  795  bis)  and  in  the  only  British  prize  deci- 
sion deaUng  with  this  point. 

The  case  to  which  their  Lordships  refer  is  that  of  The  Curlew^  The 
Magnet,  etc.,  reported  in  Stewart's  Vice- Admiralty  Cases  (Nova  Scotia), 
p.  312.  The  ships  in  question  with  their  cargoes  had  been  seized  by 
the  British  authorities  as  prize  in  the  early  days  of  the  war  with  the 
United  States  of  America,  which  broke  out  in  1812,  and  had  been  brought 
into  port  for  adjudication.  The  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  province 
and  the  Admiral  and  Commander-in-Chief  of  His  Majesty's  ships  on 
that  station  thereupon  presented  a  petition  for  leave  to  requisition 
some  of  the  ships  and  parts  of  the  cargoes  pending  adjudication.  In 
his  judgment  Dr.  Croke  lays  it  down  that  though  as  a  rule  the  court 
has  no  power  of  selling  or  bartering  vessels  or  goods  in  its  custody,  prior 
to  adjudication  to  any  departments  of  his  Majesty's  service,  neverthe- 
less there  may  be  cases  of  necessity  in  which  the  right  of  self-defence 
supersedes  and  dispenses  with  the  usual  modes  of  procedure.  He  held 
that  such  a  case  had  in  fact  arisen,  and  accordingly  granted  the  prayer 
of  the  petitioners:  (1)  as  to  certain  small  arms  "very  much  and  im- 
mediately needed  for  the  defence  of  the  province";  (2)  as  to  certain 
oak  timbers  of  which  there  was  "great  want"  in  his  Majesty's  naval 
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j«id  at  Halifax;  and  (3)  as  to  a  vonwJ  immediately  required  for  iise  as 
apivoiiflhip.  The  aniraiaed  value  of  the  property  requisitioned  was  in 
each  case  ordered  to  be  broot^t  into  court. 

It  should  be  observed  that  with  regard  to  shq»  and  goods  of  neutrals 
in  the  custody  of  the  Prise  CkHut  for  adiiudieation,  there  are  q>ecial 
reasons  which  render  it  reasonable  that  the  belligerent  should  in  a  proper 
case  have  the  power  to  requUtion  them.  Tlie  legal  property  or  do- 
minion iSy  no  doubt,  still  in  the  n^itral,  but  ultimate  condemnation  will 
vest  it  in  the  Crown,  as  from  the  date  of  the  seisure  as  priie,  and  mean- 
while all  beneficial  enjoyment  is  suqpended.  In  cases  where  the  ships 
or  the  goods  are  required  for  inunediate  use,  this  ma^  well  entail  hard- 
ship on  the  party  who  ultimately  establishes  his  title.  To  mitigate  the 
hardship  in  the  case  of  a  ship  a  custom  has  aris^i  of  rdeasing  it  to  the 
claimant  on  bail,  that  is,  on  giving  security  for  the  payment  oi  its  ap- 
praised value.  It  may  well  be  that  in  practice  this  was  never  done  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  Crown,  but  such  consult  would  not  be  likely 
to  be  withhdd,  unless  the  Crown  itsdf  desired  to  use  the  ship  after  con- 
demnation. The  25th  Section  of  the  Naval  Prise  Act,  1864,  now  con- 
fers on  the  judge  full  discretion  in  the  matt^.  This  being  so,  it  is  not 
unreasonable  that  the  Crown  on  its  side  should  in  a  proper  case  have 
power  to  requisition  either  vessd  or  goods  for  the  national  safety.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  the  neutral  may  obtain  compensation  for 
loss  suffered  by  reason  of  an  improper  seisure  of  his  vessel  or  goods,  but 
the  Crown  can  never  obtain  compensation  from  the  neutral  in  respect 
of  lo8s  occasioned  by  a  claim  to  release  which  ultimately  fails. 

The  power  in  question  was  asserted  by  the  United  States  of  America 
in  the  Civil  War  which  broke  out  in  1861.  In  The  Memptua  (Blatch- 
ford,  202),  in  The  EUa  Warley  (Blatchford,  204),  and  in  The  Stephen 
Hart  (Blatchford,  387)  Betts,  J.,  allowed  the  War  Department  to  req- 
uisition goods  in  the  custody  of  the  Prise  Court,  and  required  for 
purposes  in  connection  with  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  In  the  case 
of  The  Peterhoff  (Blatchford,  381)  he  allowed  the  vessel  itself  to  be 
Hiniilarly  requisitioned  by  the  Navy  Department.  The  reasons  of 
Betts,  J,,  as  reported,  are  not  very  satisfactory,  for  they  leave  it  in 
doubt  whether  he  considered  the  right  he  was  enforcing  to  be  a  right 
according  to  the  municipal  law  of  the  United  States  overriding  the 
international  law,  or  to  be  a  right  according  to  the  international  law. 
But  his  decisions  were  not  appealed,  nor  does  it  appear  that  they  led 
to  any  diplomatic  protest. 
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On  March  3,  1863,  after  the  decisions  above  referred  to,  the  United 
States  Legislature  passed  an  Act  (Congress,  Sess.  III.,  c.  86,  of  1863) 
whereby  it  was  enacted  (Section  2)  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  or 
the  Secretary  of  War  should  be  and  they  or  either  of  them  were  thereby 
authorized  to  take  any  captured  vessel,  any  arms  or  munitions  of  war 
or  other  material  for  the  use  of  the  government,' and  when  the  same 
should  have  been  taken  before  being  sent  in  for  adjudication  or  after- 
wards, the  department  for  whose  use  it  was  taken  should  deposit  the 
value  of  the  same  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  subject  to  the 
order  of  the  court  in  which  prize  proceedings  might  be  tiaken,  or  if  no 
proceedings  in  prize  should  be  taken,  to  be  credited  to  the  Navy  De- 
partment and  dealt  with  according  to  law. 

It  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  the  United  States  Legislature  in  pass- 
ing this  Act  intended  to  alter  or  modify  the  principles  of  international 
law  in  its  own  interest  or  against  the  interest  of  neutrals.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  Act  must  be  regarded  as  embodying  the  considered  opinion 
of  the  United  St«,tes  authorities  as  to  the  right  possessed  by  a  belligerent 
to  requisition  vessels  or  goods  seized  as  prize  before  adjudication. 
Nevertheless,  their  Lordships  regard  the  passing  of  the  Act  as  somewhat 
imfortunate  from  the  standpoint  of  the  international  lawyer.  In  the 
first  place,  it  seems  to  cast  some  doubt  upon  the  decisions  already  given 
by  Betts,  J.  In  the  second  place,  it  tends  to  weaken  all  subsequent 
decisions  of  the  United  States  prize  courts  on  the  right  to  requisition 
vessels  or  goods,  as  authorities  on  international  law,  for  these  courts 
are  bound  by  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  whether  it  be  in  accordance  with 
international  law  or  otherwise.  In  the  third  place,  their  Lordships  are 
of  opinion  that  the  provisions  of  the  Act  go  beyond  what  is  justified  by 
international  usage.  The  right  to  requisition  recognized  by  interna- 
tional law  is  not,  in  their  opinion,  an  absolute  right,  but  a  right  exer- 
cisable in  certain  circumstances  and  for  certain  purposes  only.  Further, 
international  usage  requires  all  captures  to  be  brought  promptly  into 
the  Prize  Court  for  adjudication,  and  the  right  to  requisition,  therefore, 
ought  as  a  general  rule  be  exercised  only  when  this  has  been  done.  It 
is  for  the  court  and  not  the  executive  of  the  belligerent  state  to  decide 
whether  the  right  claimed  can  be  lawfully  exercised  in  any  particular 
case. 

It  appears  that  the  British  Government,  shortly  after  the  Act  was 
passed,  protested  against  the  provisions  of  the  2nd  section.  The  grounds 
for  such  protest  appear  in  Lord  Russell's  dispatch  of  April  21,  1863. 
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The  first  is  the  primary  doty  of  the  court  to  presenre  the  subject-matter 
of  the  Ktigation  for  the  party  who  okmiatdy  establishes  his  title.  In 
stating  it  Lord  Rxsaaen  ignores,  and  (haTing  regard  to  the  provisions 
of  the  sectioa)  was  probably  mtitled  to  ignore,  all  exceptional  cases 
based  on  the  right  of  angary.  The  second  groond  is  that  such  a  general 
right  as  aaserted  in  the  sectioQ  wooid  encourage  the  making  of  seizures 
known  at  the  tme  when  they  are  made  to  be  unwarrantable  by  law 
merehr  becaose  the  ptofieiU  seiaed  mi^t  be  useful  to  the  belligerent. 
This  objectka  is  more  serious,  but  it  derives  its  chirf  force  from  the 
Eaet  that  the  right  asserted  in  the  sectioQ  can  be  exercised  before  the 
property  seiaed  k  brooght  into  the  Priae  Court  for  adjudication,  and, 
even  when  it  has  so  been  brooght  in.  predudes  the  judge  from  dealing 
jui&rialhr  with  the  matter.  If  the  right  accorded  by  int^national  law 
to  requiatioa  veaeefe  or  good^  in  the  custoch-  of  the  court  be  exercised 
through  tfe  court,  and  be  coofined  to  cases  in  which  there  is  really  a 
qtaestiofi  co  be  tried,  and  the  vessel  or  goods  cannot,  therefore,  be  re- 
iMtied  forthwith,  the  ofcjeetioQ  i«  obviated. 

It  tinrther  ap^inis  that  die  United  Spates  took  the  opinion  of  their  own 
Atumev^^leneral  oa  the  matter  lOdi  voL.  Opinions  of  A.-G.  of  U.  S., 
pw  3X^\  ani  were  advised  that  there  was  no  warrant  for  the  section  in 
iaoertucwiiisl  fakw.  aiai  that  it  wouU  not  be  advisable  to  put  it  into 
{wrir.  ia  csa»^  wAm^  eofttr^iMner^  was  Bxly  to  arise.  The  Attomey- 
inmsfrdt  v&i  obi^  aosy  more  than  Lord  Ibmsefl^  refer  to  exceptional  cases 
baj?ec  ,»a  !:bt*  rriritc  ot  duxary.  btit:  dSeaft  only  with  the  provisions  of  the 

>v>tnt.»  >cr^?5J5>  w:j6>  isiii  :a  arcimefic  on  the  cages  cited  in  the  judgment 
:ti  :iK»  .x>urt  Srtcw  upca  wtiA:  :j>  kaowa  as  "the  right  of  pre-emption," 

M(  n  .-K'tr  Lv>r\a?Oip«:^  ,>cimv^a  these  cashes  have  little,  if  any,  bearing 
^^t  ::v  ja^iC'AT  nv»w  jx  ^Hxt7v\^r<y.  The  right  of  pre-emption  appears 
iv^  lii^v  .4r»5<*\i  It  'ih?  5>ilcwuijc  TiAnner:  Avxx>rding  to  the  British  view  of 
UKvr*uui\/itv4i  ti^%.  jjivhI  :5i:cre<  were  abtsolute  contraband,  and  if  found 
.M  i  tv^ic'.^  ^t^^5?^H  IxHuivt  !cr  An  enemy  port  were  lawful  prize.  Other 
.,vui!viH's  .x>4icviKk>i  tOsK  such  :?tofx;^  were  only  contraband  if  destined 
'vH    iv  a5<*  .K  :iv  v.tK'ttJtv  ^»vertuuBeat.    If  destined  for  the  use  of  civilians 

X'%  >%<iv  tvH  .\>ii(rHbttuvt  At  aIL  Under  these  circumstances  the  British 
V'OvoMittvsiv.  >>  ^^>»  v.^'  uiiti^ciott  of  the  se\'erity  of  its  own  view, 
^\sK><Htvv\f  v.*  ^  Vitvi  v,>{'  >>.>ttit.H\^mise.  liK^ead  of  condenming  such  stores 
vn  sS^au  '►iH,v^\  I  XKi^tic  :iv«tji  out  and  oul  from  their  neutral  owners, 
ii4v>    Uvx  vHf%vvivv.  .ut^>c  fvfujuijt^  the  ;?ttbiect  of  many  particular  treaties, 
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at  last  came  to  be  recognized  as  fully  warranted  by  international  law. 
It  was,  however,  always  confined  to  naval  stores,  and  a  purchase  pur- 
suant to  it  put  an  end  to  all  litigation,  between  the  Crown  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  neutral  owner  on  the  other.  Only  in  cases  where  the  title 
of  the  neutral  was  in  doubt  and  the  property  might  turn  out  to  be 
enemy  property  was  the  purchase  money  paid  into  court.  It  is  obvious, 
therefore,  that  this  "right  of  pre-emption"  differs  widely  from  the  right 
to  requisition  the  vessels  or  goods  of  neutrals,  which  is  exercised  without 
prejudice  to,  and  does  not  conclude  or  otherwise  affect  the  question 
whether  the  vessel  or  goods  should  or  should  not  be  condemned  as  prize. 
On  the  whole  question  their  Lordships  have  come  to  the  following  con- 
clusion: A  belligerent  Power  has  by  international  law  the  right  to  req- 
quisition  vessels  or  goods  in  the  custody  of  its  prize  court  pending  a 
decision  of  the  question  whether  they  should  be  condemned  or  released, 
but  such  right  is  subject  to  certain  limitations.  First,  the  vessel  or 
goods  in  question  must  be  urgently  required  for  use  in  connection  with 
the  defence  of  the  realm,  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  or  other  matters 
involving  national  security.  Secondly,  there  must  be  a  real  question 
to  be  tried,  so  that  it  would  be  improper  to  order  an  immediate  release. 
And,  thirdly,  the  right  must  be  enforced  by  application  to  the  Prize 
Court,  which  must  determine  judicially  whether,  under  the  particular 
circumstances  of  the  case,  the  right  is  exercisable. 

With  regard  to  the  first  of  these  limitations,  their  Lordships  are  of 
opinion  that  the  judge  ought,  as  a  rule,  to  treat  the  statement  on  oath 
of  the  proper  officer  of  the  Crown  to  the  effect  that  the  vessel  or  goods 
which  it  is  desired  to  requisition  are  urgently  required  for  use  in  connec- 
tion with  the  defence  of  the  realm,  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  or  other 
matters  involving  national  security,  as  conclusive  of  the  fact.  This  is 
so  in  the  analogous  case  of  property  being  requisitioned  under  the 
municipal  law  (see  Warrington,  L.  J.,  in  the  case  of  In  re  a  Petition  of 
Right,  sujyray  at  p.  666),  and  there  is  every  reason  why  it  should  be  so 
also  in  the  case  of  property  requisitioned  under  the  international  law. 
Those  who  are  responsible  for  the  national  security  must  be  the  sole 
judges  of  what  the  national  security  requires.  It  would  be  obviously 
imdesirable  that  such  matters  should  be  made  the  subject  of  evidence 
in  a  court  of  law  or  otherwise  discussed  in  public. 

With  regard  to  the  second  limitation,  it  can  be  best  illustrated  by 
referring  to  the  old  practice.  The  first  hearing  of  a  case  in  prize  was 
upon  the  ship's  papers,  the  answers  of  the  master  and  others  to  the 
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standing  interrogatozies  and  such  qpedal  interrogatorieB  as  might  have 
been  allowed,  and  any  further  evidence  which  the  judge  under  special 
drcumstanoeSy  thou^t  it  reasonable  to  admit.  If,  on  this  hearing,  the 
judge  was  of  qpinicm  that  the  vessel  or  goods  oue^t  to  be  released  forth- 
with, an  order  tcx  release  in  general  would  be  made.  A  further  hearing 
was  not  readfly  granted  at  the  instance  of  the  down.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  judge  was  of  opinion  that  the  vessel  or  goods  could  not  be 
rdeased  fwthwith,  a  further  hearing  would  be  granted  at  the  instance 
(rf  the  claimant.  If  the  claimant  did  not  desire  a  further  hearing,  the 
vessel  or  goods  would  be  condemned.  This  practice,  though  obviously 
untoitable  in  many  respects  to  modem  conditions,  had  the  advantage 
of  demonstrating  at  an  early  stage  of  the  proceedings  whether  there 
was  a  real  question  to  be  tried,  or  whether  there  ou^t  to  be  an  im- 
mediate release  of  the  vessel  or  goods  in  question.  In  their  Lordships' 
opinion  the  judge  should,  before  allowing  a  vessel  or  goods  to  be  requisi- 
tioned, satii^  himsdf  (having  regard  of  course  to  modem  conditions) 
that  there  is  a  real  case  for  investigation  and  trial,  and  that  the  cir- 
cumstances are  not  such  as  would  justify  the  immediate  release  of  the 
vessel  or  goods.  The  application  for  leave  to  requisition  must,  under 
the  existing  practice,  be  an  interlocutory  application,  and,  in  view  of 
what  has  been  said,  it  should  be  supported  by  evidence  sufficient  to 
satisfy  the  judge  in  this  respect.  In  this  manner  Lord  Russell's  objec- 
tion as  to  the  encouragement  of  unwarranted  sdsures  is  altogether 
obviated. 

With  regard  to  the  third  limitation,  it  is  based  on  the  principle  that 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Prize  Court  commences  as  soon  as  there  is  a 
seizure  in  prize.  If  the  captors  do  not  promptly  bring  in  the  property 
seized  for  adjudication,  the  court  will  at  the  instance  of  any  party  ag- 
grieved, compel  them  to  do  so.  From  the  moment  of  seizure,  the  rights 
of  all  parties  are  governed  by  international  law.  It  was  suggested  in 
argument  that  a  vessel  brought  into  harbor  for  search  might,  before 
seizure,  be  requisitioned  under  the  municipal  law.  This  point,  if  it 
ever  arises,  would  fall  to  be  decided  by  a  court  administering  municipal 
law,  but  from  the  point  of  view  of  international  law  it  would  be  a  mis- 
fortune if  the  practice  of  bringing  a  vessel  into  harbor  for  the  purposes 
of  search — a  practice  which  is  justifiable  because  search  at  sea  is  im- 
possible under  the  conditions  of  modem  warfare — were  held  to  give 
rise  to  rights  which  could  not  arise  if  the  search  took  place  at  sea. 

It  remains  to  apply  what  has  been  said  to  the  present  case.    In  their 
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Lordships'  opinion,  the  order  appealed  from  was  wrong,  not  because, 
as  contended  by  the  appellants,  there  is  by  international  law  no  right 
at  all  to  requisition  ships  or  goods  in  the  custody  of  the  court,  but  be- 
cause the  judge  had  before  him  no  satisfactory  evidence  that  such  a 
right  was  exercisable.  The  affidavit  of  the  director  of  army  contracts, 
following  the  words  of  Order  29,  R.  1,  merely  states  that  it  is  desired  on 
behalf  of  his  Majesty  to  requisition  the  copper  in  question.  It  does  not 
state  that  the  copper  is  urgently  required  for  national  purposes.  Further, 
the  affidavit  of  Sven  Hoglund,  which  is  unanswered,  so  far  from  showing 
that  there  was  any  real  case  to  be  tried,  suggests  a  case  for  immediate 
release.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  normal  course  would  be  to 
discharge  the  order  appealed  from  without  prejudice  to  another  applica- 
tion by  the  Procurator-General  supported  by  proper  evidence.  But 
the  copper  in  question  has  long  since  been  handed  over  to  the  War 
Department,  and,  if  not  used  up,  at  any  rate  cannot  now  be  identified. 
No  order  for  its  restoration  can  therefore  be  made,  and  it  would  be 
wrong  to  require  the  government  to  provide  other  copper  in  its  place. 
Under  the  old  procedure,  the  proper  course  would  have  been  to  give  the 
appellant,  in  case  his  claim  to  the  copper  be  ultimately  allowed,  leave 
to  apply  to  the  court  for  any  damage  he  may  have  suffered  by  reason 
of  its  having  been  taken  by  the  government  imder  the  order. 

It  was,  however,  suggested  that  the  procedure  prescribed  by  the  ex- 
isting Prize  Court  Rules  precludes  the  possibility  of  the  court  awarding 
damages  or  costs  in  the  existing  proceedings.  Under  the  old  practice 
the  captors  were  parties  to  every  proceeding  for  condemnation,  and 
damages  and  costs  could  in  a  proper  case  have  been  awarded  as  against 
them.  But  every  action  for  condemnation  is  now  instituted  by  the 
Procurator-General  on  behalf  of  the  Crown,  and  the  captors  are  not 
necessarily  parties.  It  is  said  that  neither  damages  nor  costs  can  be 
awarded  against  the  Crown.  It  is  not  suggested  that  the  persons  en- 
titled to  such  damages  or  costs  are  deprived  of  all  remedy,  but  it  is 
urged  that  in  order  to  recover  either  damages  or  costs,  if  damages  or 
costs  are  claimed,  they  must  themselves  institute  fresh  proceedings  as 
plaintiffs,  not  against  the  Crown,  but  against  the  actual  captors.  This 
result  would,  in  their  Lordships'  opinion,  be  extremely  inconvenient, 
and  would  entail  considerable  hardships  on  claimants.  If  possible, 
therefore,  the  Prize  Court  Rules  ought  to  be  construed  so  as  to  avoid 
it,  and,  in  their  Lordships'  opinion,  the  Prize  Court  Rules  can  be  so 
construed. 
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It  wiU  be  observed  that,  by  Order  I,  Rule  1,  the  expression  "captor" 
is,  for  the  purposes  of  proceedings  in  any  cause  or  matter,  to  include 
"  the  proper  officer  of  the  Crown,"  and  "  the  proper  officer  of  the  Crown  " 
is  defined  as  the  King's  Proctor  or  other  law  officer  or  agent  authorized 
to  conduct  prize  proceedings  on  behalf  of  the  Crown  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  court. 

It  is  provided  by  Order  II,  Rule  3,  that  every  cause  instituted  for  the 
condemnation  of  a  ship  or  (by  virtue  of  Order  I,  Rule  2)  goods,  shall 
be  instituted  in  the  name  of  the  Crown,  though  the  proceedings  therein 
may  with  the  consent  of  the  Crown,  be  conducted  by  the  actual  captors. 
By  Order  II,  Rule  7,  in  a  cause  instituted  against  the  "captor"  for 
restitution  or  damages,  the  writ  is  to  be  in  the  form  No.  4  of  Appendix  A. 
This  would  appear  to  contemplate  that  an  action  for  damages  can  be 
instituted  against  the  proper  officer  of  the  Crown,  any  argument  to  the 
contrary,  based  upon  the  form  of  writ  as  originally  framed,  being  ren- 
dered invalid  by  the  alterations  in  such  form  introduced  by  Rule  No.  5 
of  the  Prize  Court  Rules  under  the  Order  in  Council  dated  March  11, 
1915.    It  is  not,  however,  necessary  to  decide  this  point. 

Order  V  provides  for  proceedings  in  case  of  failure  to  proceed  by  cap- 
tors. Under  Rules  1  and  2,  which  contemplate  the  case  of  no  proceed- 
ings having  been  yet  instituted,  the  claimant  must  issue  a  writ,  and 
can  then  apply  for  relief  by  way  of  restitution,  with  or  without  damages 
and  costs.  It  does  not  appear  against  whom  the  writ  is  to  be  issued, 
whether  against  the  actual  captors  or  the  proper  officer  of  the  Crown 
who  ought  to  have  instituted  proceedings.  Under  Rule  3,  however, 
which  contemplates  that  proceedings  have  been  instituted,  it  is  pro- 
vided that,  if  the  captors  (which,  in  the  case  of  an  action  for  a  con- 
demnation, must  of  course  mean  the  proper  officer  of  the  Crown)  fail 
to  t  ak(»  any  steps  within  the  respective  times  provided  by  the  rules,  or, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  judge,  fail  to  prosecute  with  effect  the  proceedings 
for  adjudication,  the  judge  may,  on  the  application  of  a  claimant,  order 
th(»  property  to  l)e  released  to  the  claimant,  and  may  make  such  order 
aw  U)  diiinini^vs  or  costs  as  he  thinks  fit.  This  rule,  therefore,  distinctly 
con  templates  that  the  Crown  or  its  proper  officer  may  be  made  Uable 
for  (liiniag(»s  and  costs.  Neither  damages  nor  costs  could  be  awarded 
agaiiiHt  i)crs()n8  who  were  not  parties  to  the  proceedings,  and  it  can 
hardly  hnvv  been  the  intention  of  the  rules  to  make  third  parties  liable 
for  the  default  of  those  who  were  actually  conducting  the  proceedings. 

By  Order  VI  proceedings  may  be  discontinued  by  leave  of  the  judge. 
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but  such  discontinuance  is  not  to  affect  the  right,  if  any,  of  the  claim- 
ant to  costs  and  damages.  This  again  contemplates  that  in  an  action 
for  condenmation  the  claimant  may  have  a  right  to  costs  and  damages 
and,  as  the  Crown  is  the  only  proper  plaintiff  in  such  an  action,  to  costs 
and  damages  against  the  Crown. 

Order  XIII  is  concerned  with  releases.  They  are  to  be  issued  out  of 
the  registry  and,  except  in  the  six  cases  referred  to  in  Rule  3,  only  with 
the  consent  of  the  judge.  One  of  the  excepted  cases  is  when  the  prop- 
erty is  the  subject  of  proceedings  for  condemnation — that  is,  of  pro- 
ceedings in  which  the  Crown  by  its  proper  officer  is  plaintiff,  and  when 
a  consent  to  restitution  signed  by  the  captor  (again  by  the  proper 
officer  of  the  Crown)  has  been  filed.  Another  excepted  case  is  when 
proceedings  instituted  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  Crown  are  discontinued. 
By  Rule  4  no  release  is  to  affect  the  right  of  any  of  the  owners  of  the 
property  to  costs  and  damages  against  the  "captor,"  unless  so  ordered 
by  the  judge.  In  the  cases  last  referred  to  "captor"  must  again  mean 
the  proper  officer  who  is  suing  on  behalf  of  the  Crown. 

Order  XLIV  deals  with  appeals,  and  provides  that  in  every  case  the 
appellant  must  give  security  for  costs  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  judge. 
In  cases  of  appeals  from  a  condemnation  or  in  other  cases  in  which  the 
Crown  by  its  proper  officer  would  be  a  respondent,  this  provision  could 
serve  no  useful  purpose  imless  costs  could  be  awarded  in  favor  of  the 
Crown,  and  if  costs  can  be  awarded  in  favor  of,  it  follows  that  they  can 
similarly  be  awarded  against  the  Crown. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  unless  the  judgment  or  order  appealed  from 
be  stayed  pending  appeal.  Rule  4  of  this  order  contemplates  that  per- 
sons in  whose  favor  it  is  executed  will  give  security  for  the  due  perform- 
ance of  such  order  as  his  Majesty  in  Council  may  think  fit  to  make. 
Their  Lordships  were  not  informed  whether  such  security  was  given 
in  the  present  case. 

In  their  Lordships'  opinion,  these  rules  are  framed  on  the  footing 
that  where  the  Crown  by  its  proper  officer  is  a  party  to  the  proceedings, 
it  takes  upon  itself  the  liability  as  to  damages  and  costs  to  which  under 
the  old  procedure  the  actual  captors  were  subject.  This  is  precisely 
what  might  be  expected,  for  otherwise  the  rules  would  tend  to  hamper 
claimants  in  pursuing  the  remedies  open  to  them  according  to  inter- 
national law.  The  matter  is  somewhat  technical,  for  even  under  the 
old  procedure  the  Crown,  as  a  general  rule,  in  fact  defrayed  the  dam- 
ages and  costs  to  which  the  captors  might  be  held  liable.    The  common 
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law  role  that  the  Crown  ndther  paid  nor  received  costs  is,  as  pointed 
out  by  Lord  Ifacnaghteni  in  Johnson  p.  The  King  (20  The  Times  L.  R., 
607;  [1004]  A.  C,  817)  subject  to  ezceptimis. 

Their  Lordships  theiefoie  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  in  pro- 
ceedings to  whidiy  under  the  new  practicCi  the  Crown  instead  of  the 
actual  cfq>tors  is  a  party,  both  damages  and  costs  may  in  a  proper  case 
be  awarded  against  the  Crown  or  the  officer  who  in  such  proceedings 
represents  the  Crown. 

The  proper  course,  therefore,  in  the  present  case  is  to  declare  that 
upon  the  evidence  before  tlie  President  he  was  not  justified  in  making 
the  order  the  subject  of  this  appesl  and  to  give  the  iqypellants  leave  in 
the  evoit  of  their  ultimately  succeeding  in  the  proceedings  for  condonna- 
tion  to  Bpjpiy  to  the  court  below  for  such  damages  if  any,  as  they  may 
have  sustained  by  reascm  (rf  the  order  and  what  has  been  dcxie  under  it. 

Their  Lordships  will  humbty  advise  his  Majesty  accordingly,  but 
inasmuch  as  the  case  put  forward  by  tlie  i^peOants  has  succeeded  in 
part  only  th^  do  not  think  that  any  order  should  be  made  as  to  the 
costs  (rf  the  appeal 
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Jurisdiction  et  Droit  International  Public.      By  L.  Van  Praag.     The 
Hague:  Librairie  Belinfaute  Frferes.    1915.    pp.  579. 

Dr.  Van  Praag  has  produced  a  volume,  of  somewhat  more  than  six 
hundred  pages,  quarto,  upon  the  interesting  and  difficult  topic  of  '^  Juris- 
diction and  Public  International  Law."  His  treatment  of  the  theme  is 
often  more  philosophical  than  legal  or  professional.  Reason  plays  a 
large  part,  though  precedent  and  authority  are  not  neglected.  He 
apologizes  for  his  inability  to  read  the  Slavic,  Italian,  Spanish  and 
Scandinavian  writers  on  this  subject  and  for  their  consequent  omission 
from  his  citations,  but  he  has  made  extended  use  of  the  French,  English, 
German,  Dutch,  and  Latin  authors,  as  well  as  those  of  this  country. 
Often  he  gives  more  than  half  of  his  pages  to  extracts  and  citations 
from  these  texts. 

He  says  in  his  preface  that  a  juridical  work  is  not  made  to  please  but 
to  convince,  and  that  it  ought  not  to  fear  being  dull  in  order  to  be  con- 
vincing. Accordingly  he  adopts  an  intricate,  parenthetical  style,  which 
though  often  laborious,  enables  him  to  make  minute  distinctions  and 
to  enumerate  exceptions  with  scrupulous  care. 

His  analytical  table  of  contents  is  full  and  systematic,  covering 
twenty  pages,  and  in  it  are  foimd  discussed  many  subjects  which  are  of 
present  interest,  as  "What  is  a  ship  of  War?"  (pp.  499-500). 

He  greatly  amplifies  the  topic  of  "Exterritoriality"  as  affecting  Juris- 
diction, going  into  many  details  as  to  sovereigns,  princes,  ambassadors, 
diplomatic  representatives  of  all  sorts  and  their  entourage,  government 
ships  and  their  equipage,  as  well  as  government  aerial  craft  of  all  sorts 
with*  their  equipage.  As  to  these  last,  he  finds  no  customary  rule  yet 
established,  but  he  discusses  and  discriminates  the  analogies. 

The  work  is  one  of  great  industry  and  research  and  considerable 
subtlety.  It  must  be  welcomed  as  a  serious  and  laborious  attempt  to 
solve  the  many  jurisdictional  problems  which  confront  and  often  baffle 
the  international  lawyer  and  publicist  in  the  matter  of  jiuisdiction. 
The  topics  considered,  are  not  such  as  can  be  discussed  dogmatically  or 
concerning  which  hard  and  fast  rules,  fully  crystallized  and  accepted, 
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can  be  discovered  and  displayed.  The  discussion  by  Dr.  Van  Praag  is 
habitually  fair,  ingenuous  and  ingeniouSi  and  supported  by  adequate 
learning  and  reference  to  the  authorities. 

His  work  must  therefore  be  received  as  a  Inave  and  honest  attempt  to 
guide  us  throu^  the  fog  ^diich  still  obscures  many  questions  of  inter- 
national jurisdiction.  It  is  distinctly  useful,  thou^  it  does  not  wholly 
dissipate  the  fog. 

Chablbs  Nobub  Gbegoby. 

Scianee  H  TeAniquB  en  DroU  PrM  Potiitf.  Seoonde  Partie.  Elabora- 
tion Scientinque  du  droit  positif.  By  Fran^ob  Geny.  Paris: 
Recueil  Sirey.    1915.    pp.  zi,  422. 

The  concept  Natural  Law  is  a  permanent  possession  of  the  moral 
and  juridical  world.  Since  the  first  speculations  on  the  nature  of  law  and 
justice  up  to  the  present  day^  there  never  has  been  a  moment  when  the 
idea  of  Natural  Law  in  (Hie  or  more  of  its  chameleon  colors  has  not 
been  a  factor  of  thought  and  action.  Truly,  there  have  been  periods 
when  it  has  seemed,  under  the  weight  (rf  assault,  that  the  vitality  of  the 
Natural  Law  concept  had  been  crushed  to  death;  but  just  so  often  as  its 
epitaph  was  being  carved,  it  has  reappeared  beyond  the  sacred  precincts 
(tf  the  charnel-house,  either  in  its  dd  or  in  a  new  form,  reinvigorated 
with  a  disconcerting  resistance  to  the  predatory  instincts  of  rival  theories 
of  law.  It  has  thrived  by  assaults  and  battles.  It  is  not  merely  a 
lU'ver-tMuliiig  dream  of  mankind,  as  Windscheid  put  it;  it  is  a  perpetual 
nrticlo  of  fnith. 

In  H  rt'viow  of  the  first  part  of  the  present  work  for  this  Journal  in 
July.  HUo»  tho  loanuHi  author's  definition  of  law  is  found  to  contain 
n:4  an  t'^si^ntinl  oknnont,  the  idea  of  Natural  Law.  In  order  that  the 
rt^mltT  limy  not  U^  misltnl,  the  author  now  boldly  asserts  in  the  em- 
phiuiis  of  itnlios  that  ** Natural  Law  reduced  to  its  necessary  mini- 
iiiuui  •  ♦  ♦  furnisher  an  indispensable  basis  for  truly  scientific 
tii^itnu'ut  of  |H)p(itivo  l»w.**  In  an  earlier  work  the  author  was  com- 
mit tnl  to  tho  statonient  that  Natural  Law  is  an  idea  too  vague  to 
wMvo  i\H  a  workin^-l>Hsi8  for  positive  law.  Apparently,  on  this  propo- 
Mtion.  \\\vw  lias  intorvonini  something  of  a  change  of  position. 

KinhinHl  to  ultimate  terms,  there  are  two  primary  views  of  justice 
iwlurh  in  tho  orux  of  all  legal  philosophy):  first,  that  positive  law  itself 
i«  tho  Httlo  Mtandaixi  of  justice;  second,  that  positive  law  is  not  the  sole 
bluiulaid  of  juritiiv.    As  to  the  first  view,  there  are  two  sorts  of  schools 
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of  thought:  (a)  the  positive  view  which  asserts,  by  virtue  of  the  nature 
of  positive  law  as  a  natural  or  biological  product,  representing  the 
conscious  compromise  or  the  unconscious  adaptation  of  conflicting  hu- 
man interests,  that  positive  law  arises  as  a  kind  of  social  precipitate 
which  itself  represents  the  wisdom  of  the  race;,  (b)  the  negative  view, 
which,  without  any  philosophical  examination  of  its  data,  accepts  posi- 
tive law  as  all-suflScient,  and  which,  therefore,  inquires  no  further.  It  is 
manifest  that  each  of  these  theories  of  justice  embraces  diverse  minor 
programs.  Illustrative  of  this  point,  are  the  Imperative  and  Historical 
Schools  which  are  especially  familiar  to  the  Anglo-American  world, 
and  which,  in  the  above  classification,  are  types  of  the  negative  philo- 
sophical aspect  of  the  first  attitude  toward  the  concept  of  justice. 

The  second  point  of  view  is,  likewise,  a  complex  of  many  subordinate 
positions.  These  positions  may  be  divided  into  the  following  leading 
groups:  (a)  The  view  that  all  positive  law  is  an  artificial  interference 
with  the  natural  process  of  struggle  and  conflict  in  life  and  therefore 
philosophically  unjustifiable;  (b)  that  positive  law  is  validated  by  an 
external,  objective  standard  of  justice;  (c)  that  positive  law  is  just  or 
unjust  as  measured  by  a  subjective  criterion;  and  (d)  that  the  justice  or 
injustice  of  institutions  of  positive  law  is  determined  by  a  transcendental 
measure. 

A  book  review  cannot  conveniently  be  made  the  means  of  a  fortified 
philosophical  thesis,  and  much  less  a  treatise;  but  it  may  be  pointed 
out  that  Natural  Law  may  mean  all  things  to  all  men.  This  perhaps 
accounts  for  the  fact  that  from  the  Sophists  to  Geny  there  have  ap- 
peared in  the  world  nearly  as  many  varieties  of  Natural  Law  as  there 
have  been  writers  on  legal  philosophy.  The  "might  is  right"  of  Spinoza, 
the  categorical  imperative  of  Kant,  the  imfoldment  of  the  Volksgeist 
of  Savigny,  the  "what  is  real  is  rational"  of  Hegel,  the  compromise  of 
interest  of  Merkel,  the  social  utilitarianism  of  Jhering;  all  these — and 
can  anything  in  legal-philosophical  theory  be  omitted? — are  varieties 
of  Natural  Law.  Natural  Law  thus  becomes  nearly  s)mon3rmous  with 
legal  philosophy;  and,  in  point  of  fact,  it  was,  it  seems,  until  recent 
years,  the  custom  to  label  the  course  of  legal  philosophy  in  German 
law  schools  as  Natural  Law. 

However,  since  the  inclusive  species  of  Natural  Law  of  the  eighteenth 
century  has  been  thoroughly  battered  in  the  breach,  a  genuine  and 
far-reaching  improvement  has  overtaken  the  speculations  on  justice; 
Natural  Law  in  the  present  age,  with  only  one  important  exception 
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standing  interrogatozies  and  auch  special  interrogatorieB  as  might  have 
been  allowedi  and  any  further  evidence  which  the  judge  under  special 
drcumstances,  thought  it  reascniable  to  admit.  If,  on  this  hearing,  the 
judge  was  of  opinicm  that  tlie  vessel  or  goods  oue^t  to  be  released  forth- 
with, an  order  tcx  release  in  general  would  be  made.  A  further  hearing 
was  not  readily  granted  at  the  instance  (rf  the  Crown.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  judge  was  of  opinion  that  the  vessel  or  goods  could  not  be 
rdeased  forthwith,  a  further  hearing  would  be  granted  at  the  instance 
of  the  claimant.  If  the  claimant  did  not  desire  a  further  hearing,  the 
vessel  or  goods  would  be  condemned.  This  practice,  though  obviously 
untaitaUe  in  many  respects  to  modem  conditions,  had  the  advantage 
of  demonstrating  at  an  early  stage  of  the  proceedings  whether  there 
was  a  real  question  to  be  tried,  or  whether  there  oug^t  to  be  an  im- 
mediate release  of  the  vessel  or  goods  in  question.  In  their  Lordships' 
opinion  the  judge  should,  before  allowing  a  vessel  or  goods  to  be  requisi- 
tioned, satisfy  himself  (having  regard  of  course  to  modem  conditions) 
that  there  is  a  real  case  for  investigation  and  trial,  and  that  the  cir- 
cumstances are  not  such  as  would  justify  the  immediate  release  (rf  the 
vessel  or  goods.  The  i^pUeation  for  leave  to  requisition  must,  under 
the  existing  practice,  be  an  interlocutory  application,  and,  in  view  of 
what  has  been  said,  it  should  be  supported  by  evidence  sufficient  to 
satisfy  the  judge  in  this  respect.  In  this  manner  Ix)rd  Russell's  objec- 
tion as  to  the  encouragement  of  unwarranted  sdsures  is  altogether 
obviated. 

With  regard  to  the  third  limitation,  it  is  based  on  the  principle  that 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Prize  Court  commences  as  soon  as  there  is  a 
seizure  in  prize.  If  the  captors  do  not  promptly  bring  in  the  property 
seized  for  adjudication,  the  court  will  at  the  instance  of  any  party  ag- 
grieved, compel  them  to  do  so.  From  the  moment  of  seizure,  the  rights 
of  all  parties  are  governed  by  international  law.  It  was  suggested  in 
argument  that  a  vessel  brought  into  harbor  for  search  might,  before 
seizure,  be  requisitioned  under  the  municipal  law.  This  point,  if  it 
ever  arises,  would  fall  to  be  decided  by  a  court  administering  municipal 
law,  but  from  the  point  of  view  of  international  law  it  would  be  a  mis- 
fortime  if  the  practice  of  bringing  a  vessel  into  harbor  for  the  purposes 
of  search — a  practice  which  is  justifiable  because  search  at  sea  is  im- 
possible under  the  conditions  of  modem  warfare — were  held  to  give 
rise  to  rights  which  could  not  arise  if  the  search  took  place  at  sea. 

It  remains  to  apply  what  has  been  said  to  the  present  case.    In  their 
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Lordships'  opinion,  the  order  appealed  from  was  wrong,  not  because, 
as  contended  by  the  iqppellants,  there  is  by  international  law  no  ri|^t 
at  all  to  requisiticm  ships  or  goods  in  the  custody  of  the  court,  but  be- 
cause the  judge  had  before  him  no  satisfactory  evidence  that  such  a 
ri^t  was  ezotasaUe.  The  aflBdavit  of  the  director  of  army  contracts, 
following  the  words  of  Order  29,  R.  1,  merely  states  that  it  is  desired  on 
behalf  of  his  Majesty  to  requisition  the  copper  in  question.  It  does  not 
state  that  the  copper  is  uig^tly  required  for  national  purposes.  Further, 
the  aflSdavit  of  Sven  Hoglund,  which  is  unanswered,  so  far  fnun  showing 
that  there  was  any  real  case  to  be  tried,  suggests  a  case  for  immediate 
release.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  normal  course  would  be  to 
discharge  the  order  appealed  fnun  without  prejudice  to  another  applica- 
tion by  the  Procurator-General  supported  by  proper  evidaice.  But 
the  coi^)er  in  question  has  long  since  been  handed  over  to  the  War 
Department,  and,  if  not  used  up,  at  any  rate  cannot  now  be  identified. 
No  order  for  its  restoration  can  therefore  be  made,  and  it  would  be 
wrong  to  require  the  government  to  provide  other  copper  in  its  place. 
Under  the  old  procedure,  the  proper  course  would  have  been  to  give  the 
appellant,  in  case  his  claim  to  the  copper  be  ultimately  allowed,  leave 
to  apply  to  the  court  for  any  damage  he  may  have  suffered  by  reason 
of  its  having  been  taken  by  the  government  under  the  order. 

It  was,  however,  suggested  that  the  procedure  prescribed  by  the  ex- 
isting Prise  Court  Rules  precludes  the  possibility  of  the  court  awarding 
damages  or  costs  in  the  existing  proceedings.  Under  the  old  practice 
the  captors  were  parties  to  every  proceeding  for  condemnation,  and 
damages  and  costs  could  in  a  proper  case  have  been  awarded  as  against 
them.  But  every  action  for  condemnation  is  now  instituted  by  the 
Procurator-General  on  behalf  of  the  Crown,  and  the  captors  are  not 
necessarily  parties.  It  is  said  that  neither  damages  nor  costs  can  be 
awarded  against  the  Crown.  It  is  not  suggested  that  the  persons  en- 
titled to  such  damages  or  costs  are  deprived  of  all  remedy,  but  it  is 
urged  that  in  order  to  recover  either  damages  or  costs,  if  damages  or 
costs  are  claimed,  they  must  themselves  institute  fresh  proceedings  as 
plaintiffs,  not  against  the  Crown,  but  against  the  actual  captors.  This 
result  would,  in  their  Lordships*  opinion,  be  extremely  inconvenient, 
and  would  entail  considerable  hardships  on  claimants.  If  possible, 
therefore,  the  Prize  Court  Rules  ought  to  be  construed  so  as  to  avoid 
it,  and,  in  their  Lordships'  opinion,  the  Prize  Court  Rules  can  be  so 
construed. 
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It  will  be  observed  that,  by  Order  I,  Rule  1,  the  expression  ''captor'' 
is,  for  the  purposes  of  proceedings  in  any  cause  or  matter,  to  include 
''  the  proper  oflScer  of  the  Crown,"  and  "  the  proper  oflScer  of  the  Crown  " 
is  defined  as  the  King's  Proctor  or  other  law  officer  or  agent  autliorixed 
to  conduct  prise  proceedings  on  behalf  of  the  Crown  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  court. 

It  is  provided  by  Order  II,  Rule  3,  that  eveiy  cause  instituted  for  the 
condemnation  of  a  ship  or  (by  virtue  of  Order  I,  Rule  2)  goods,  shall 
be  instituted  in  the  name  of  the  Crown,  though  the  proceedings  therein 
may  with  the  consent  of  the  Crown,  be  conducted  by  the  actual  captors. 
By  Order  II,  Rule  7,  in  a  cause  instituted  against  the  "captor"  for 
restitution  or  damages,  the  writ  is  to  be  in  the  f onn  No.  4  of  Appendix  A. 
This  would  appear  to  contemplate  that  an  action  for  damages  can  be 
instituted  against  the  proper  officer  of  the  Crown,  any  argument  to  the 
contrary,  based  upon  the  fonn  of  writ  as  originally  framed,  being  ren- 
dered invalid  by  the  alterations  in  such  fonn  introduced  by  Rule  No.  5 
of  the  Prize  Court  Rules  under  the  Order  in  Council  dated  March  11, 
1915.   It  is  not,  however,  necessary  to  decide  this  point. 

Order  V  provides  for  proceedings  in  case  of  failure  to  proceed  by  cap- 
tors. Under  Rules  1  and  2,  which  contemplate  the  case  of  no  proceed- 
ings having  been  yet  instituted,  the  claimant  must  issue  a  writ,  and 
can  then  apply  for  relief  by  way  of  restitution,  with  or  without  damages 
and  costs.  It  does  not  appear  against  whom  the  writ  is  to  be  issued, 
whether  against  the  actual  captors  or  the  proper  officer  of  the  Crown 
who  ought  to  have  instituted  proceedings.  Under  Rule  3,  however, 
which  contemplates  that  proceedings  have  been  instituted,  it  is  pro- 
vided that,  if  the  captors  (which,  in  the  case  of  an  action  for  a  con- 
demnation, must  of  course  mean  the  proper  officer  of  the  Crown)  fail 
to  take  any  steps  within  the  respective  times  provided  by  the  rules,  or, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  judge,  fail  to  prosecute  with  eflfect  the  proceedings 
for  adjudication,  the  judge  may,  on  the  application  of  a  claimant,  order 
the  property  to  be  released  to  the  claimant,  and  may  make  such  order 
as  to  damages  or  costs  as  he  thinks  fit.  This  rule,  therefore,  distinctly 
contemplates  that  the  Crown  or  its  proper  officer  may  be  made  liable 
for  damages  and  costs.  Neither  damages  nor  costs  could  be  awarded 
against  persons  who  were  not  parties  to  the  proceedings,  and  it  can 
hardly  have  been  the  intention  of  the  rules  to  make  third  parties  liable 
for  the  default  of  those  who  were  actually  conducting  the  proceedings. 

By  Order  VI  proceedings  may  be  discontinued  by  leave  of  the  judge^ 
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but  such  discontinuance  is  not  to  affect  the  right,  if  any,  of  the  claim- 
ant to  costs  and  damages.  This  again  contemplates  that  in  an  action 
for  condenmation  the  claimant  may  have  a  right  to  costs  and  damages 
and,  as  the  Crown  is  the  only  proper  plaintiff  in  such  an  action,  to  costs 
and  damages  against  the  Crown. 

Order  XIII  is  concerned  with  releases.  They  are  to  be  issued  out  of 
the  registry  and,  except  in  the  six  cases  referred  to  in  Rule  3,  only  with 
the  consent  of  the  judge.  One  of  the  excepted  cases  is  when  the  prop- 
erty is  the  subject  of  proceedings  for  condemnation — that  is,  of  pro- 
ceedings in  which  the  Crown  by  its  proper  officer  is  plaintiff,  and  when 
a  consent  to  restitution  signed  by  the  captor  (again  by  the  proper 
officer  of  the  Crown)  has  been  filed.  Another  excepted  case  is  when 
proceedings  instituted  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  Crown  are  discontinued. 
By  Rule  4  no  release  is  to  affect  the  right  of  any  of  the  owners  of  the 
property  to  costs  and  damages  against  the  "captor,"  unless  so  ordered 
by  the  judge.  In  the  cases  last  referred  to  "captor"  must  again  mean 
the  proper  officer  who  is  suing  on  behalf  of  the  Crown. 

Order  XLIV  deals  with  appeals,  and  provides  that  in  every  case  the 
appellant  must  give  security  for  costs  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  judge. 
In  cases  of  appeals  from  a  condemnation  or  in  other  cases  in  which  the 
Crown  by  its  proper  officer  would  be  a  respondent,  this  provision  could 
serve  no  useful  purpose  unless  costs  could  be  awarded  in  favor  of  the 
Crown,  and  if  costs  can  be  awarded  in  favor  of,  it  follows  that  they  can 
similarly  be  awarded  against  the  Crown. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  unless  the  judgment  or  order  appealed  from 
be  stayed  pending  appeal.  Rule  4  of  this  order  contemplates  that  per- 
sons in  whose  favor  it  is  executed  will  give  security  for  the  due  perform- 
ance of  such  order  as  his  Majesty  in  Council  may  think  fit  to  make. 
Their  Lordships  were  not  informed  whether  such  security  was  given 
in  the  present  case. 

In  their  Lordships'  opinion,  these  rules  are  framed  on  the  footing 
that  where  the  Crown  by  its  proper  officer  is  a  party  to  the  proceedings, 
it  takes  upon  itself  the  liability  as  to  damages  and  costs  to  which  under 
the  old  procedure  the  actual  captors  were  subject.  This  is  precisely 
what  might  be  expected,  for  otherwise  the  rules  would  tend  to  hamper 
claimants  in  pursuing  the  remedies  open  to  them  according  to  inter- 
national law.  The  matter  is  somewhat  technical,  for  even  under  the 
old  procedure  the  Crown,  as  a  general  rule,  in  fact  defrayed  the  dam- 
ages and  costs  to  which  the  captors  might  be  held  liable.    The  common 
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law  rule  that  the  Crown  neither  paid  nor  received  ooets  is,  as  pointed 
out  by  Lord  Macnaghten,  in  JohnuKm  p.  The  King  (20  The  Timei  L.  R., 
607;  [1004]  A.  C,  817)  subject  to  exceptions. 

Their  Lordships  therefore  have  come  to  the  conchision  that  in  pro- 
ceedings to  whidii  under  the  new  practice,  the  Crown  instead  of  the 
actual  captors  is  a  party,  both  damages  and  costs  may  in  a  proper  case 
be  awarded  against  the  Crown  or  the  oflScer  who  in  such  proceedings 
represents  the  Crown. 

The  proper  course,  therefore,  in  the  present  case  is  to  declare  that 
upon  the  evidence  before  the  President  he  was  not  justified  in  making 
the  order  the  subject  of  this  ^>peal  and  to  give  the  appellants  leave  in 
the  evoit  (tf  their  ultimatdy  succeeding  in  the  proceedings  for  condeoma- 
tion  to  ^>ply  to  the  court  below  for  such  damages  if  any,  as  th^  may 
have  sustained  by  reascm  (tf  the  order  and  what  has  been  done  under  it. 

Their  Lordships  will  humbly  advise  his  Majesty  according^,  but 
inasmuch  as  the  case  put  forward  by  the  ^)pellants  has  succeeded  in 
part  only  ihey  do  not  think  that  any  order  should  be  made  as  to  the 
costs  of  the  ^>peaL 
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Jurisdiction  et  Droit  Intematioruil  Public.      By  L.  Van  Praag.     The 
Hague:  Librairie  Belinfaute  Frtres.    1915.    pp.  579. 

Dr.  Van  Praag  has  produced  a  volume,  of  somewhat  more  than  six 
hundred  pages,  quarto,  upon  the  interesting  and  diflScult  topic  of  "Juris- 
diction and  Public  International  Law."  His  treatment  of  the  theme  is 
often  more  philosophical  than  legal  or  professional.  Reason  plays  a 
large  part,  though  precedent  and  authority  are  not  neglected.  He 
apologizes  for  his  inability  to  read  the  Slavic,  Italian,  Spanish  and 
Scandinavian  writers  on  this  subject  and  for  their  consequent  omission 
from  his  citations,  but  he  has  made  extended  use  of  the  French,  English, 
German,  Dutch,  and  Latin  authors,  as  well  as  those  of  this  country. 
Often  he  gives  more  than  half  of  his  pages  to  extracts  and  citations 
from  these  texts. 

He  says  in  his  preface  that  a  juridical  work  is  not  made  to  please  but 
to  convince,  and  that  it  ought  not  to  fear  being  dull  in  order  to  be  con- 
vincing. Accordingly  he  adopts  an  intricate,  parenthetical  style,  which 
though  often  laborious,  enables  him  to  make  minute  distinctions  and 
to  enumerate  exceptions  with  scrupulous  care. 

His  analytical  table  of  contents  is  full  and  systematic,  covering 
twenty  pages,  and  in  it  are  found  discussed  many  subjects  which  are  of 
present  interest,  as  "What  is  a  ship  of  War?"  (pp.  499-500). 

He  greatly  amplifies  the  topic  of  "Exterritoriality"  as  affecting  Juris- 
diction, going  into  many  details  as  to  sovereigns,  princes,  ambassadors, 
diplomatic  representatives  of  all  sorts  and  their  entourage,  government 
ships  and  their  equipage,  as  well  as  government  aerial  craft  of  all  sorts 
with*  their  equipage.  As  to  these  last,  he  finds  no  customary  rule  yet 
established,  but  he  discusses  and  discriminates  the  analogies. 

The  work  is  one  of  great  industry  and  research  and  considerable 
subtlety.  It  must  be  welcomed  as  a  serious  and  laborious  attempt  to 
solve  the  many  jurisdictional  problems  which  confront  and  often  baffle 
the  international  lawyer  and  pubUcist  in  the  matter  of  jurisdiction. 
The  topics  considered,  are  not  such  as  can  be  discussed  dogmatically  or 
concerning  which  hard  and  fast  rules,  fully  crystallized  and  accepted, 
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the  author  of  two  important  amendmoitB  to  the  first  Hay-Paimcefote 
Treaty:  the  first  declaring  -the  Clajrton-Bulwer  Treaty  superseded, 
and,  second,  striking  out  the  clause  providing  for  the  adhesion  of  other 
Powers.  In  a  letter  to  President  Taft,  written  after  he  had  left  the 
Senate,  he  gives  an  interesting  account  of  how  the  first  treaty,  amended 
by  the  Senate  and  rejected  by  Great  Britain,  was  revived  through  a 
confidential  conference  at  the  Senator's  residence,  souf^t  by  Mr.  Hay, 
the  Secretary  of  State. 

This  letter  was  written  to  show  that  it  was  the  intention  ci  both 
Secretary  Hay  and  the  Senators  that  our  Government  should  be  left 
free  to  use  its  discretion  as  to  the  fortification  of  the  Canal.  (Vol.  II, 
p.  137.) 

At  the  time  President  Wilson  submitted  to  Congress  the  question 
of  our  right  to  discriminate  in  favor  of  our  vessels  using  the  Canal, 
Mr.  Foraker  discussed  the  subject  at  some  length  in  a  public  address, 
taking  the  position  that  in  ratifjring  the  second  Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty 
wo  supposed  we  were  to  be  the  sole  owners  of  the  Cajial,  and  that  we  had 
a  right,  if  we  saw  fit,  to  exempt  our  own  vessels  from  the  payment  of 
tolls  for  its  use.  (Vol.  II,  p.  144.)  He  also  has  made  known  his  views 
on  the  Colombian  treaty  now  pending  in  the  Smate.  In  a  letter  written 
in  1014  ho  says: 

I  IimI  |)«r«oiud  knowledge  St  the  tiiM  of  their  ooouinnoe  of  aU  the  fa^ 

<ir  now  known,  no  far  m  I  am  aware,  to  which  this  treaty  has  reference.  •  •  • 
( 'olontbia  xutToriHl  no  injury  at  our  hanils,  except  only  such  as  she  brought  upon  her- 
iH^lf  by  \wr  own  unwint^  ami  imleftmsiblo  conduct.  To  pay  her  $25,000,000,  or  any 
othor  Huni,  wtmld  U«  hko  submitting  to  blackmail;  and  to  apologize  to  her  would  be 
an  abjtvt  natiotmi  humiliation,  for  which  there  is  no  excuse  whatever.    (/6.,  p.  450.) 

While  in  the  Si^nuto.  Mr.  Foraker  zealously  supported  the  annexation 
of  Ihiwuii  to  avoid  ixMupiioations  with  foreign  Powers;  and  for  the 
Hanie  re«iM)ii  tlio  treaty  for  the  annexation  of  the  Danish  St.  Thomas 
gnuip,  >Ylueh  fniltHl  of  ratification  by  Denmark.  He  calls  attention  to 
tlie  pnwMit  iin|H>rtHiuv  of  the  acquisition  of  the  latter,  in  view  of  the 
tHHiipletion  of  the  PHnaaia  Canal  and  the  situation  of  the  European 
tHUitiict.  He  iHunts  out  that  if  Germany  should  become  dominant  in 
Kurt)|H'  she  would  overshadow  Denmark,  and,  without  directly  'bhal- 
ItMiginK  the  Monnx*  Doctrine,  secure  control  of  St.  Thomas. 

One  of  the  most  characteristically  independent  acts  of  Senator  For- 
Hkt^r*H  m'rvice  was  his  defeat  of  a  bill  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
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Immigration  providing  further  and  more  drastic  legislation  as  to  Chinese 
exclusion,  a  measure  which  generally  found  ready  support  in  Congress. 
Upon  examination  of  the  bill  he  found  it  in  violation  of  our  national 
obUgations  and  calculated  to  bring  discredit  upon  us  as  a  nation.  Al^ 
most  single-handed  he  attacked  it  in  a  speech  which  he  says  was  "one 
of  my  most  carefully  prepared  Sf)eeches  in  the  Senate."  This  sf)eech 
brought  to  his  support  such  influential  Senators  as  Piatt  of  Connecticut, 
Hoar,  and  Cullom,  and  the  bill  was  finally  defeated.  Senator  CuUom 
in  his  Personal  Recollections  writes:  "Senator  Foraker  very  well  knew 
that  his  opposition  to  this  bill  would  not  strengthen  him  at  home,  but 
he  disr^arded  that  fact,  and  opposed  it  because  he  beUeved  it  was  con- 
trary to  our  treaty  obUgations." 

The  general  arbitration  treaties  which  Secretary  Hay  submitted  to  the 
Senate  awakened  in  that  body  as  sturdy  opposition  as  the  first  Panama 
Canal  treaty  which  preceded  them  and  had  a  Uke  fate,  as  they  were  so 
amended  as  to  incur  Secretary  Hay's  disapproval.  His  treatment  by 
the  Senate  was  in  his  estimation  of  such  a  character  that  he  felt  it  his 
duty  to  tender  his  resignation,  which  happily  the  President  dechned  to 
accept.  In  his  Notes  Mr.  Foraker  refers  to  Mr.  Thayer's  "Life  of 
John  Hay,"  recently  published.    Of  this  book  he  says 

It  shows  that  Mr.  Hay  was  not  only  pessimistic  and  opinionated,  but  full  of  mis- 
infonnation  and  false  impressions  as  to  the  disposition  of  the  Senate  towards  himself, 
for  it  shows  that  he  somehow  got  the  notion  that  the  Senate  was  actuated  in  making 
its  amendments  by  a  spirit  of  spite  and  unfriendliness  with  respect  to  him,  prompted 
by  "ignorance,"  "incompetence,"  and  almost  every  other  lack  of  quahfication  a 
man  blessed  with  a  rich  vocabulary  and  prompted  by  virulent  resentment  could 
name;  all  of  which  was  very  unlike  the  quiet,  urbane  and  affable  Mr.  Hay  whom  I 
knew.  .The  following  extract  from  a  letter  he  wrot«  to  Joseph  H.  Choate  is  a  fair 
sample  of  numerous  others:  "It  is  a  curious  state  of  things.  The  howling  lunatics 
like  Mason  and  Allen  and  Pettigrew  are  always  on  hand,  while  our  friends  are  cum- 
bered with  other  cares  and  most  of  the  time  away.  '  W  has  been  divorcing  his  wife; 
Morgan  is  fighting  for  his  life  in  Alabama;  Cullom  ditto  in  Illinois;  even  when  Provi- 
dence takes  a  hand  in  the  game,  our  folks  are  restrained  by  'Senatorial  courtesy^ 
from  accepting  his  favors.  Last  week  * X '  had  delirium  tremens;  Bacon  broke  his  rib; 
Pettigrew  had  the  grippe;  and  Hale  ran  off  to  New  York  on  *  private  business,'  and  the 
whole  Senate  stopped  work  until  they  got  around  again.  I  have  never  struck  a  sub- 
ject so  full  of  psychological  interest  as  the  official  mind  of  a  Senator." 

In  numerous  other  letters  Mr.  Hay  is  shown  to  have  spoken  in  a  disparaging  way 
of  the  Senate  as  a  body,  and  of  Senators  individually  as  incompetents,  who  are  "hos- 
tile and  actuated  by  ill-will"  towards  him  personally  in  dealing  with  the  great  in- 
ternational questions  presented  by  the  treaty  he  had  framed.  In  all  this  he  was 
greatly  mistaken.    There  was  never  at  any  time  on  the  part  of  any  Senator  of  either 
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party  any  penonal  Dl-win  towaidi  Mr.  Hay,  of  iddoh  tlm  waa  any  iniKfatioa  in 
theSenate. 

Mr.  Foraker  justly  remarks,  in  regard  to  the  differenoeB  between 
Secretary  Hay  and  the  Senate  reapeeting  the  Panama  and  arfaitrati<xi 
treaties:  ''No  argument  is  needed  to  establish  that  the  Senate  was  rig^t 
and  Mr.  Hay  wrong  in  both  instances  when  ptivatdy  he  indulged  in 
such  outbreaks." 

In  his  twelve  yean*  service  in  the  Senate  Mr.  Foraker  had  proved 
himself  to  be  one  of  the  most  valuable  members  of  that  body;  and  his 
usefulness  was  conspicuous  eqiedally  in  matters  connected  with  our 
foreign  rdations.  And  yet  when  he  came  brfore  the  people  of  his  Stete 
for  reflection  for  a  third  term,  he  was  rejected  and  forced  into  retire- 
ment from  the  public  service.  But  this  result  was  brou^^t  about  by  a 
comlmiation  of  circumstances  which  reflected  little  credit  upon  our 
democratic  qrstem  61  govenmient.  Late  in  the  campaign  of  1908  a 
demagogue  (tf  naticHial  reputation  made  a  speech  in  Cdumbus,  Ohio, 
in  the  course  of  which  he  produced  letters  betweoi  Mr.  Foraker  and  the 
president  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  secured  in  some  surreptitious 
manner,  which  with  the  inteti»etation  put  upon  them  by  the  speaker 
seemed  to  show  some  kind  6i  impr(q>er  rdaticm  between  them.  Added 
to  this  was  a  charge  that  as  attorney  for  certain  Cincinnati  public  service 
ccmipanies  he  had  exerted  dishonest  influence  upon  the  liC^ature  di 
Ohio.  Notwithstanding  Mr.  Foraker  met  these  chai^ges  with  prcxnpt 
denials  and  with  proofs  of  their  falsity,  which  ought  to  have  convinced 
every  impartial  voter,  they  created  such  a  prejudice  against  him  that  it 
was  impossible  to  overcome  it  in  the  short  time  remaining  before  the 
election. 

In  addition,  another  important  influence  was  brought  to  bear  against 
him  in  this  campaign.  During  his  service  in  the  Senate  he  had  found  it 
necessary  to  take  issue  with  President  Roosevelt  in  some  of  his  measures 
before  Congress,  notably  the  Brownsville  Affray.  This  so  irritated  the 
President  that  he  pursued  the  unseemly  course  of  making  a  personal 
attack  upon  the  Senator  at  a  Gridiron  Dinner,  which  the  latter  resented 
by  a  somewhat  caustic  reply.  In  the  heat  of  the  campaign  of  1908  both 
the  President  and  his  candidate  for  the  succession,  Mr.  Taft,  made  a 
discreditable  alliance  with  the  demagogues  who  were  fanning  into  a 
flame  the  scandals  above  mentioned,  and  these  high  officials  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  attack  his  official  integrity,  notwithstanding  Mr.  Foraker  had 
done  more  than  any  other  person  to  promote  Mr.  Taft's  public  career. 
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Under  such  combined  opposition  Mr.  Foraker  went  down  to  defeat, 
and  has  never  again  been  able  to  so  reestablish  himself  before  his  con- 
stituents as  to  reenter  public  life.  Thus,  using  the  language  of  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  adherents,  was  "eliminated"  from  oflScial  service  one  of  the 
most  able  and  useful  statesmen  this  generation  of  Americans  has  pro- 
duced. His  retirement  has,  however,  enabled  him  to  render  a  last  valu- 
able service  to  his  countrymen  in  these  Notes  of  a  Busy  Life. 

John  W.  Foster. 

The  Silesian  Loan  and  Frederick  the  Great.  By  the  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Ernest 
Satow,  G.  C.  M.  G.,  LL.  D.,  D.  C.  L.  Oxford :  The  Clarendon  Press. 
1916.    pp.  xii,  436. 

This  celebrated  case  in  international  law,  the  author  says  in  his  pref- 
ace, is  mentioned  in  various  historical  works  and  treatises  on  inter- 
national law,  but  the  whole  facts  have  never  been  correctly  stated.  It 
is  his  purpose  to  give  a  full  and  correct  statement  of  the  matter.  In  the 
first  two  hundred  pages  of  the  book  is  the  author's  extended  study  of 
the  case;  and  the  remaining  two  hundred  and  thirty  pages  of  reading 
matter,  comprised  in  the  appendix,  contain  one  hundred  and  eighteen 
official  documents  quoted  in  full  on  which  the  author  principally  bases 
his  study.  They  consist  chiefly  of  letters  and  documents  which  passed 
between  the  English  and  Prussian  Governments  and  which,  the  author 
says,  "have,  with  but  one  exception,  never  been  printed  before."  They 
are  drawn  principally  from  the  PubUc  Record  Office  and  the  British 
Museum  manuscripts.  Besides  these  previously  unpublished  documents, 
the  author  cites  many  others  contained  in  fourteen  well-known  collec- 
tions of  memoirs,  letters,  treaties,  etc. 

In  the  first  chapter  he  tells  how  the  Silesian  debt  originated  while 
Silesia  was  still  a  possession  of  the  Emperor,  Charles  VI,  who  in  1734 
borrowed  from  English  merchants  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
pounds  for  the  pajrment  of  which  he  pledged  the  revenues  of  that  prov- 
ince. The  second  chapter  tells  how,  after  the  first  Silesian  war,  when 
the  province  was  ceded  to  Prussia,  Frederick  bound  himself  to  pay 
to  the  London  merchants  the  debt  which  had  been  secured  by  its 
revenues  but  which  still  remained  unpaid.  The  third  chapter  tells  of 
numerous  Prussian  complaints  against  the  seizure  by  English  privateers 
of  French  goods  on  board  Prussian  vessels  during  the  war  between 
France  and  England  from  1744  to  1748.  Although  France  and  England 
were  actually  fighting  against  each  other  as  alUes  of  Prussia  and  Austria 
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regpeictiTOT.  j«  litoccvoaBr  they  were  not  at  war  with  each  other. 
Hemx  P^masaz.  x^sieib  were  Dommally  neutral  and  Frederick  insisted 
sue  isaaj  px^  <»  ananl  veaeels  should  not  be  seized,  unless  they 
v«*  .-f:Bcrm»:ttaii.  Faghirf  refused  to  admit  the  principle.  All  of  the 
awnrtiniTnc  •rtagoff^  fTom  die  fourth  to  the  sixteenth,  are  devoted  to  a 
jTJirr  :i  -rai^  iuzk  negeotiaiioDs  between  Prussia  and  England  in  an  effort 
u  TniL-^  X  ?8U3atf«anr  fcnlement  of  the  question. 

F:T!»ii»a!:L  n^  paid  cnh*  a  small  portion  of  the  debt  due  the  Ekiglish 
3i»frraa*irs^  :«:c»  ^  dkpute  over  the  seiiures  arose.  As  the  prospect 
jcdumac  iar  IVnsaan  merchants  compensation  from  Elngland  for 
iiaw?  |r<!v  dvivr  and  darker  he  fii^  hinted,  then  suggested,  then 
-apnnfuiM  'rasis  ^  w^xild  confiscate  the  impaid  portion  of  the  loan  due 
»  ~ae  y^r^fttf^  zHrrifeaniis  and  out  of  it  compensate  Prussian  merchants 
M^  nunr  ju^is«k  EqpiiaDd  pleaded  that  this  would  be  a  violation  of  good 
5aLm  ji  'T«ftCMfr  aad  of  the  good  name  of  a  sovereign,  since  there  was  no 
jcaer  ^^^.xctCT  XT  die  paymcait  of  a  debt  owed  by  a  sovereign  of  one 
.*uuncy  >?  saiinridkiak  of  another  country.  Prussia  insisted  that  verbal 
jti6ur^Dc«  '"fc*-^  MA  given  by  an  English  Minister,  Carteret,  that  Eng- 
^i^»  w^juiu  3ic<  confiscate  «iemy  goods,  not  contraband,  in  neutral 
v^sg^fis^  Aamnhy  courts  and  judicial  commissions  in  both  countries 
:n%i!^C|cacec  i^  merits  of  both  questions,  and  memoirs  and  pro-memoirs 
P«£km  SftwY^fi  die  governments. 

While  3«cvialions  wwe  pending  Frederick  made  four  additional  par- 
::,^  -CI'.  -!A  r:<  in  1749, 1750,  and  1751.  But  in  1752  he  placed  an  embargo 
ii  .!v  -.ry-r.vc  thousand  px^unds  still  unpaid.  For  more  than  three 
\  ►.  .-o-  .:.,^::<  :^  rt^maineil  without  change.  The  final  amicable  settlement 
a:i>  :\.t  :.o:  to  the  meriis  or  demerits  of  the  contentions  of  either  coun- 
:r\  r  :o  :r>e  ix^noessions  nia<ie  by  lK)th,  but  to  the  exigencies  of  the  con- 
:ci:.;v:^">   vi::vt^.^tio  situation. 

r-v  Arx^.^French  ixMumen-ial  and  colonial  war  had  begun.  Each 
\%:v-  s^'cir.w.rx  tor  allu^  or  for  promises  of  neutrality.  Austria  had 
,^  ,^;vxxxv:  tl'x^  F-nglish  .^liaiK-e  and  for  years  had  been  drawing  nearer 
V  V-i^v  lV.i^a  havi  no  desire  to  renew  the  former  alliance  with 
- -^  xv  Krjc:.and  ma.fc*  a  subsidy  treaty  with  Russia  to  become  opera- 
•  V .  -  .-te^^  lV.i>5^ia  should  join  France  and  attack  Hanover.  Frederick 
i.^-- V  vV  thi^  anvi  .letenniued  to  sacrifice  something  tor  an  uuvlen^tand- 
--  *'  ^^  K:ura:id  to  rvuder  innocuous  the  Auglo-Kussian  r^spif/vchetfienL 
He  '^-xvuii^i  to  dkwpt  a  much  >maUer  paymeuc  than  he  had  been  claim- 
•rxxu  li^J*^^  "^  comp^mjadou  for  thtj  loijs^  v^f  bus^  ctuwvhants  and 
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did  not  insist  on  a  formal  endorsement  of  the  principle  he  had  been  con- 
tending for.  If  Ekigland  would  settle  on  this  basis  he  would  raise  the 
embargo  on  the  unpaid  forty-five  thousand  pounds  of  the  loan  and  pay 
also  the  accumulated  interest  amounting  to  about  a  fourth  as  much  more. 
England  was  wilUng  and  offered  to  pay  even  more  than  Frederick  had 
said  he  would  be  willing  to  accept,  which,  however,  was  still  only  about 
two-thirds  what  he  had  claimed  all  along.  Twenty  thousand  pounds 
was  the  amount  paid  by  England.    In  his  conclusion  the  author  says: 

To  the  English  ministry,  as  the  form  of  declaration  exchanged  with  Michell  did 
not  mention  the  grounds  on  which  payment  was  held  to  be  due,  the  expenditure  of 
so  trifling  a  sum  must  have  seemed  a  very  insignificant  price  for  an  alliance  which  it 
was  expected  would  protect  the  king's  German  dominions  from  invasion.  Moreover, 
by  signing  this  treaty  they  stood  to  save  £500,000  a  year  which  they  would  have  had 
to  pay  for  the  Russian  auxiliary  force,  if  it  had  been  required  to  assist  in  repelling  an 
attack  from  Frederick.  They  sacrificed  no  principle  of  international  law  as  they  con- 
ceived it,  and  their  reply  to  the  Prussian  arguments  had  been  left  without  a  rejoinder. 
It  is  probable  that  they  considered  the  promises  given  by  Carteret  in  respect  of 
Prussian  ships  and  cargoes,  somewhat  without  reflection  and  in  ignorance  of  the  prac- 
tice of  English  prize-courts,  to  constitute  a  debt  of  honor  which  they  could  not  ul- 
timately evade.  If  so,  they  certainly  took  a  right  view.  The  word  of  a  minister  for 
foreign  affairs  given  to  the  diplomatic  agent  of  a  friendly  Power  is  binding  in  honor 
on  the  government  and  the  nation  which  he  represents. 

Simultaneously  with  this  settlement  the  Convention  of  Westminster 
of  January,  1756,  was  concluded,  which  was  the  defensive  alliance  be- 
tween England  and  Prussia  that  ripened  the  next  year  into  the  close 
offensive  and  defensive  alliance  which  bound  them  together  against  the 
similar  alliance  between  France  and  Austria  taking  shape  at  the  same 
time. 

Students  of  international  law  will  welcome  this  full  presentation  of 
this  famous  case  that  is  so  frequently  cited  as  a  precedent  in  studies 
and  cases  involving  the  status  of  enemy  goods  on  neutral  ships,  the 
retention  of  money  owed  by  a  sovereign  or  government  of  one  country 
to  citizens  of  another  as  a  means  of  reprisal,  and  the  confiscation  or 
repudiation  of  public  debts.  Students  of  diplomatic  history  will  welcome 
it  for  the  interesting  light  which  it  casts  on  the  triangular  relations  be- 
tween Austria,  England  and  Prussia  from  the  beginning  of  the  Austrian 
Succession  War  to  the  beginning  of  the  Seven  Years'  War. 

The  author  has  practically  closed  his  book  to  a  considerable  number 
of  readers  who  might  have  used  it  because  he  has  yielded  to  the  tempta- 
tion, which  unfortunately  many  amateurs  especially  yield  to,  of  intro- 
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dociDg  into  the  body  of  the  page  quotatkxie  from  foreign  1angwigen, 
To  be  sure  not  many  who  are  unable  to  read  French  or  German  will 
care  to  follow  in  detail  such  a  t.echnical  study  in  international  law  or 
diplomat^;  but  there  may  be  some.  It  shows  better  taste  for  an  author 
to  translate  or  summarise  such  statements  in  the  body  of  his  page  and, 
if  there  is  any  special  significance  in  the  original,  quote  it  in  full  in  the 
footnotes  or  inspcndioes.  This  oiables  the  t^yhnical  student  to  get  all 
the  value  there  is  in  the  original  and  still  leaves  it  possible  for  the  pos- 
sessor of  a  single  language  to  follow  the  thought  of  the  writer.  In  the 
case  of  lus  lengthy  French  quotations  the  author  has  given  a  fairly 
full  condensed  summary  of  the  thought  in  his  very  helpful  marginal 
topics  which  he  supplies  opposite  lus  Enc^ish  as  wdl  as  French  para- 
gn^hs. 

WiLUAM  R.  Mammuvg. 
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Belgium.    Belgium  and  Pan-Netherlandism.     Raymond  CoUeye  de  Weerdt.     Con- 
temporary, 99 :S7S.    March. 

.    German  methods  of  penetration  in  Belgium.    Henri  Daviffnon.    Quarterly 

R.,  225:120.    Jan. 

Neutralit&t  (Die)  Belgiens  und  die  Festungsvertr&ge.    Josef  Kohler.    Z. 


fttr  Vttlkerrecht,  9:29S. 
Blockade.    See:  IntemcUiorud  Law. 
Bulgaria.    Bulgarien   und   die   Zentralm&chte.     Ivan   Oheorgor.     Osterreichische 

Runds,  4^:58.    Jan. 
China.    China,  Japan  and  the  Hundred  Days.    E.  B.  MUford.    Atlantic,  //7:233. 

Feb. 
.    Restoration  (The)  of  monarchy  in  China.    J.  0.  P.  Bland.    Edinburgh  R., 

223:10.    Jan. 
.    Yuan  Shih-Kai  and  the  throne  of  China.    Frederick  Moore.    World's  Work, 


5/:370.    Feb. 
Consuls.    Origen  y  evoluci6n  de  la  instituci6n  consular.     Daniel  AntocoUtz.     R. 

Diplomatica  y  Consular  Argentina,  /  :42.    Nov.,  1915. 
Contraband  of  War.    See:  International  Law. 
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CmUnlbvHion»,    Ckxitrilnitioiia  de  guerre  mefuudkB  imposteB  par  I'AIWnngne  ma 

pays  d'occupalJOD.   Bdouard  Chmd,   Chinet,  ^:48. 
CaiaU.    Our  Canadian-American  Hi^  Court    Lawrence  J,  Btarpee.    Reriev  of 

Reviews  (N.  Y.),  ^:181.    Feb. 
.    Justiciability  (Tlie)  of  international  di^mtes.    Jeeee  S,  Beeeee,    Amer. 


Pblitical  Scienoe  R.,  i0:44.   Feb. 
Cvba.    Cuba  y  Hawaii.    Joei  Sixto  de  Sola.    Cuba  Contemporinea,  P:313.    Dec, 

1915. 
DedaraHan  ej  Rii^  ej  Naikm»,    Declaration  of  the  rigjits  and  duties  of  nations 

adopted  by  the  Amoioan  Lutitute  of  International  Law  at  its  first  session  in 

the  dty  of  Washington.   January  6,  1916.   Advocate  of  Peace,  78M.    Biareh. 
Denmark,    Denmark  and  the  great  war.    With  map.    Geoffrey  Pyke,    Fortni^tly, 

09:38.   Jan. 
Diplomacy,    Carrera  dlplomitica  y  consular.   R.  Diplomitica  y  Ccmsular  Argentina, 

1 M.    Nov.,  1916. 
.    Diplomacia  y  diplomitioos.    R.  Dii^omAtica  y  Consular  Argentina,  1:3. 

Nov.,  1915. 
Enemy  Sviiecte,    D6claration  des  biens  des  sujets  enneous  en  AUemagne.    CSunet, 

4SM. 
— — .    Du  r5le  des  Administrateurs-S^uestres  des  biens  appartenant  k  des  sujets 

ennemis  en  France.   A,  Brndoe.   Clunet,  iS'Z, 
European  War.    Al  margen  de  la  guerra.   Triunfo  finandero  de  Alleman  Alemania. 

P.  Maximiliano  EeManee.   EqMfla  y  America,  14A94,    Dec.,  1915. 
ii  Angb^wedish  opposition.     Robert  Cromer  Long.     Fortnightly,  96^235. 

Feb. 
.    Aus  den  Sinn  dieses  Krieges.    Hermann  KeyeerUng.    Friedens  WarCe, 


I8:\2.   Jan. 
-.    Danish  (The)  agreement  and  the  feeding  of  Germany.    Quarterly  R., 


e:l!fi:2(\7.    Jan. 

—  -  1)(^  Kuro|>a  en  Uanias.    Palabras  de  un  neutrale.    Luie  Rodriguee  Embil, 

Culm  ( *ontom|K)rA«cm  7:189.    Feb.,  1915. 

Dmitm^hland  uiul  der  Weltkrieg.    Johann  Holler.    Silddeutsche  Monat- 

Hhfftf,  Wtr>\\n,    Nov. 

—  K(H)tu)tniw  and  the  war.    J.  A.  R.  Marriott.    Fortnightly,  5^:71.    Jan. 
KtHinoiniriti*  on  war.    F.  Y.  Edgworih.    Economic  J.,  25:SM.    Jan. 

Iliu4  tht*  pntM^nt  war  juHtificHl  M.  Bloch's  conclusions  based  upon  his  work 
on  "'Hio  futuw  of  war"?    Economist,  82S.    Jan. 

llofviT  iiKM^ton  onie  wcnschen  gaan?  B.  de  Jong  van  Beek  en  Donk. 
Vnnlc^  (l(Mir  mnOit.  7^:280.    Doc. 

lntlu(*iMH^  (It*  la  Ktu'rrc  Hur  les  contrats  de  foumiture  et  sur  certaines  cat6- 
gnrit^  (lit  wwU^  K  prix  oourant  d'apr^s  la  doctrine  allemand.   Neukamp.    Clunet, 

Krl(*K   (1^'r)  gogen  England.     Wilkdm  WeHer.     Siiddeutsche  Monats., 

an  A  WW.   i>«i\ 

.     KriK<«nN()konomi.    L.  V.  Birck.    Qads  Dansk  M., /0:168.    Dec. 

.     NoHtrii  (Ui)  (liohiaraiiono  di  guerra.    R.  diritto  int.,  9:182. 

.    OurmMtrtvi  and  dearest  enemies.   E.J.Dillon.   Fortnightly,  ^:1.   Jan. 
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— .    Peace  proposals  and  our  conduct  of  the  war.    Economist,  8S:254.    Feb. 
— .    Probleme  (Le)  de  la  paix.   L.  von  Buck.    R.  pol.  int.,  1915 'J2SI.    Nov.-Dec. 
— .    Recent  war  news.    Our  foreign  and  commercial  policy.    Economist,  82: 
214.    Feb. 
— .    Reconstitution  (La)  de  I'Europe.    D'aprds  la  livre  de  A.  H.  Fried.    La 


Paix  par  le  droit,  £6:5G0. 

— .    Volk  (Das)  in  Waffen  einst  imd  jetzt.    A.  von  Janson.    Deutsche  Runds., 
J^2  (4):140.    Jan. 

— .    War  economics.    F.  W.  Pethick  Latorence.    Economic  J.,  26'.512.    Dec. 
— .    WsaMjn  Mitteleuiops,?  Paul  Rohrbach.    Osterreichische  Runds.,  4^:1.   Jan. 
WofUr  k&mpfen  Frankreich  und  Russland  noch?     Freiherr  von  Jettd. 


Deutsche  R.,  4^(1)  :34.    Jan. 
Fiore,  Pasquale.    Pasquale  Fiore.    E.  Catellani.    R.  di  diritto  intemazionale,  d:14L 

Aug. 
Great  Britain.    Integrity  (The)  of  the  empire:  The  offer  of  Cyprus  to  Greece.    Sir 

Francis  PiggoU.    19th  Century,  79:240.    Jan. 
Germany.    AmbigUit^  de  la  denationalisation  allemandc.    A.  W.    Clunet,  43:^0. 
.     Aus  der  Altdeutschen  Gedankenwelt.    Fritz  Endres.    Silddeutsche  Monat- 

shefte,  1915:256.    Nov. 
.     Deutsche  Reisziele  nachbar.    Jos.   Hof miller.    Silddeutsche   Monats.,  9 


(4):526.    Nov.,  1915. 

— .     Droit  pour  T^tat  bellig^rant  de  punir  les  individus  appartenant  k  Farm^ 
selon  le  point  de  vue  allemand.    Bding.    Clunet,  43:72. 
— .    Germany  and  cotton.    W.  J.  Ashley.    Atlantic,  n7:110.    Jan. 
— .    Sicherung  (Die)  unserer  Zukunft.   Max  von  Guiber.   SUddeutsche  Monats., 


P(4):49.    Oct. 

Staatsvertrfige  der  deutschen  Bundesstaaten  iiber  die  Bestrafung  von 


Forstfrevein  und  gJmlichen  Vergegungen.    Karl  Neumeyer.    Z.  fiir  Vttlkerrecht, 

P:310. 
Haiti.    Assassination  and  intervention  in  Haiti.    Geo.  Marvin.    World's  Work,  31 : 

404.    Feb. 
Industrial  Property,    Ragles  temporaires,  en  raison  de  T^tat  de  guerre,  en  matidre 

de  propriety  industrielle.    Clunet,  45:88. 
International  Law.    Acquisici6n  de  bienes  inmuebles  por  los  estados  extranjeros. 

Carlos  M.  Kier.    R.  Diplomatica  y  Consular  Argentina,  1:31.    Nov.,  1915. 
.    Belgische  (Die)  Volkskrieg  und  Art.  1  und  2  der  Haager  Landkriegsordnung. 

Karl  Strupp.    Z.  fUr  Volkerrecht,  9:2Sl. 

.     De  la  personality  morale  des  nations.    E.  Boutroux.    Clunet,  4^:60. 

.    Force  (The)  of  precedent  in  international  law.    James  Parker  Hall.    Int. 


J.  of  Ethics,  26:149.    Jan. 

— .    Guerre  (La)  actuelle  et  le  droit  des  gens.    A.  PiUet.    R.  g^n.  de  dr.  int.  pub. 

23:5. 

— .    Idees  (Les)  des  professeurs  de  droit  et  d'6conomie  politique  des  University 


de  I'Allemagne.    George  Blondel.    Bui.  Men.  de  la  Soci^te  de  Legislation  coni- 
par6e,  4^:68.    Jan.-March. 

— .    Intemationaal  (Het)  privaatrecht  en  de  oorlog.    Joaephus  Jitta.    Vrede 
door  Recht,  16 :2Q4.    Dec. 
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.    Kriegsgefangenen  (EKe)uDddasint«ntaUoDaleRechl.   JutiasvonWIaaaia. 

Z.  fOr  Viilkerrcoht,  9:275. 
.    Legge  natunite  e  diritto  interoacionale.    La  CinlUi  Calolico,  t615(A)\5i.3. 

Doe. 
.    Neutrality  and  intemationtU  law.    Amo»  S.  tttrghe)/.     Int.  J.  of  Ethics, 

£5:168.    Jan. 
.     Polilische  Gleichgewicht.    FuntWr  vOlkerrechlUcher  Brief.    A.  von  Kirclienr 

heim.    DeuWcheK.,  .JO(4):308.    Dec. 
.    Queetioni  di  diritto  iniernaxionalo  relative  alia  pivaeole  guerra,  eaaminate 

e  djscusse  oelle  principali  Riviate  giurdiche  dclla  Germania.     D.  AntiloUi.     R. 

di  diritto  int.,  9:185. 
.     Repr&ailles  (Des)  dana  la  guerre  allemande  par  I'asphyxie  el  les  liquidcs 

enflammfe.    Clunct,  .;^:126. 

.     SilUfttion  (La)  inWnialionale,     Yvt/i  Guyoi.    J.  dw  BconomLsts,  7.5:3.    Jan. 

■  Uli  possidetis.    JoU  Lion  Sudra.    B.  Diploni&iica  y  Consular  Argentina, 

1:IB15. 
.    yOkmnaU  (Or  mtton  KniM.    Von  Slaattanwah  Knorr.    Z.  (Or  VoSrar- 

nAt,»iMO. 
.    YtdbRoehtmridridRe  F&hnmg  det  bd^ndMO  VeDcakriev.    Z.farV0lker- 

.    Zuknnft  (Die)  dm  VoIkHiwhtL    JCori  won  Stemtd.    Dmtoidw  R.,  M*): 

Va-   Dm-.  IBU- 
Inttnutiim^  Law  SodtHat.    SodedAd  (L*)  AigoiImB  de  danefao  IntetsuiMul. 

Mnttl»  Rumm.   B.  Dipbxaltm  j  CopwiIm  AiamttM,  1  m.    Nov^  1915. 
.    Soefadad  (Lft)  CabwM  de  dgwiAo  JntomMJOMl.  -JamC.Zamora.    Cubk 

CootemiNxinM,  tOiJi.    Jan. 
.    Sodadvl  EeoktariaDft  de  dencho  IsUnMiaML    DotoUn  del  Minkterio 

de  lUMkBM  (Beuwkr),  Deeember,  IBlBAll. 
Japan.    America  and  Japan.    Bmvn  BUdd  ShSntaauia.    Ctntaxy,  91 -Ml.    Feb. 
Literary  and  Artiitie  PropBrty.    Reetiictioiui  Apportdes  par  la  U^^alatjoa  Bpiciale  de 

la  guerre  i,  la  productioD  dee  ceuvree  intellectuelles.    Clunet,  {3:81. 
Luxemburg.    Luxemburg  and  the  war.    FraiKou  OribbU.    Edinburgh  R.,  £23:121. 

Mariiimt  Late.     Blockade  (The)  of  Germany — etatistios  and  policy.    EotxuHnist, 

3£:166.    Jan. 
.    Buitrecht  (Het)  ter  Zee.    J.  Van  dtr  Flier.    Vrede  door  Recht,  J«:307, 

Dec. 
.    Caract^re  legitime  et  iidceeaittuis  du  blocus  maritime  exerod  par  lea  allite 

daoa  la  guerre  actuerre.    Clunet,  4S'-4S. 
.    Diplomatics  (The)  and  the  economica  of  the  blockade  of  Gonnany.    Econ- 
omist, 8$A23.    Jan. 
.    Durchsungen  (Ke)  neutraler  SchiSe  dtuch  aaglische  B^Brdea.    H.  WiU- 

maack.    Deutsche  R.,  .fi(l):105.    Jan. 
.    Empleo  (El)  de  adiniarinoe  en  la  guerra  maritjma.    Moreno  Itadon.    R. 

Diplom&tica  y  Consular  Argentina,  J:48.    Not.,  191S. 
.    Freihdt  (Die)  der  Meer«.    Otto  Uaaa.    SOddeutache  Hoootahefte,  1915: 

233.    Nov. 
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— .     Neutral  countries  and  sea  commerce.    Sir  Alfred  Hopkinson.    Edinburgh 

R.,  223:150.    Jan. 

— .    Protestation  am^ricaine  contre  le  traitement  impost  aux  navires  neutres 


par  TAngleterre  dans  la  guerre  actuelle.    Clunet,  4^:339. 

— .    RavitaUlement   de   Tennemi   par   le   moyen   des   navires   neutres.      P. 

Clunet,  45:33. 

— .    Submarine  (The)  in  war.    Robt.  WUden  Neeaer.    Scribners,  69:39.    Jan. 

— .    Under-sea  war  against  merchantmen.    Frankfurter  Zeitung,  Feb.  25,  1916; 


N.  Y.  Times,  Mch.  1,  1916. 

— .    War  (The),  the  blockade  policy  officially  explained  and  the  Baralong  in- 
cident.   Economist,  82:50.    Jan. 
— .    Zur  Lehre  des  intemationalem  Wasserrechts.    Dr.  Lederle.    Annalen  des 


Deutschcn  Rechts,  48 :59S. 
Monroe  Doctrine,    Doctrine  (La)  de  MonrOe.    E.  GonauU.    R.  pol.  et  pari.,  85:401. 

Dec. 
Morocco.    Traits  (Le)  Franco-E^spagnol  du  27  novembre  1912  conoemant  Morocco. 

R.  g6n.  de  dr.  int.  pub.,  22:^.    Nov.-Dec. 
Pan  America.    Effect  (The)  of  the  war  on  Pan-American  co-operation.     Senhor 

Manoel  de  Oliveira  Lima.    Advocate  of  Peace,  75:13.    Jan. 
.    Effects  of  world  war  on  Central  and  South  America.    Walter  Scott  Penfield. 

Advocate  of  Peace,  78:20.    Jan. 
.    Estados  (Los)  Unidos  y  la  America  Latina.    Angd  Monjaa.    Espafia  y 


America,  14.^00.    Feb. 

— .     Intromisi6n  (La)  de  los  extranjeros  en  nuestros  asuntos  dom^sticos.    Mario 

Gueral  Moreno.    Cuba  Contemporanea,  7:137.    Feb.,  1915. 

— .    Inviolabilidad  (La)  del  continente  Americano.    S.  Perez  Triana.    Cuba 


Contempor&nea,  5:323.    Aug.,  1915. 

— .    Our  Latin-American  policy.     Richard  Olney.     N.   Amer.   R.,  203:185. 

Feb. 

— .     Pan  (The)  American  Union  and  Peace.    John  Barrett.    Advocate  of  Peace, 


75:7.    Jan. 

Pan  Americanism  as  a  lesson  for  Europe.    Alfred  H.  Fried.    Advocate  of 


Peace,  75:17.    Jan. 
Pan  American  Scientific  Congress.    Address  by  Ambassador  Suarez  of  Chile  before 

the  Second  Pan  American  Scientific  Congress,  December,  1915.    Pan  American 

M.,  22:1^. 
.     Address  of  Honorable  Robert  Lansing  before  the  Second  Pan  American 

Scientific  Congress  December,  1915.    Pan  American  M.,  22:261. 
.     Pan  American  Scientific  Congress.    John  H.  Comyn.    Pan  American  M., 


22:im. 

Second  Pan  American  Scientific  Congress.    J.  M.  Chappie.    National  M., 


45:768.    Feb. 
Papacy.     Benoit  XV  et  la  rdle  intemationale  de  la  papaut^.     Yves  de  la  Brikre. 

Etudes,  146:145,  312. 
Persia.    Germans  (The)  in  Persia.    Robert  Machray.    Fortnightly,  ^:342.    Feb. 

.     Persia  and  the  allies.    E.  J.  Dillon.    Contemporary,  99  :S15.    March. 

Prizes.    "Kim"  (The)  case.    H.  Reason  Pyke.    Law  Q.  R.,  32:50.    Jan. 
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U). 

Uung  (IMe)  der  neutralen  Schweii  lu  Deutschland  im  Weltkri^e. 
mdland.    Grauboten,  75(1)  :37. 

,    Interpretaiione  dei  trattati.    R.  di  diritto  int.,  9211. 
nee  de  protocole.    Marichal  de  la  Cmtr.    R.  Diplomatiea  y  Consular 
37.    Nov.,  1915. 

>ian  (The)  treaty.  By  Latin  American.  N.  Amer.  R.,  £03:55.  Jan. 
I  (Hie)  treaty  with  Colombia.  Edwin  Maxeg.  Review  of  Reviews 
191.    Fdi. 

Kritik  dee  Drdbundvertrag.  WUhdm  Franknoi.  Deutsc^  R., 
ao. 

lUDgB  (Die)  Geachichte  dea  DreibuDdvertraga.    WUhdm  Franknoi. 
,.^(4)1241.    Dec. 
ations  (Lee)  Ottomanea.    Kimal  HUmy.     R.  pol.  int.,  19IS-2S2. 

Bankiupt  diplomacy."  An  address  February  15,  1916,  by  Sliltu 
w  of  Reviews  (N.  Y.),  £$298.    Marafa. 

It  destiny  in  America.  H.  M.  Chittenden.  Atlantic,  117M.  Jam. 
ion  ot  American  dtiiens.   David  Jayne  HiU.    N.  Amer.  R.,  £05:381. 
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THE  SALE  OF  MUNITIONS  OF  WAR 
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The  rights  and  duties  incident  to  neutrality  is  a  branch  of  international 
law  that  is  of  comparatively  recent  growth.  Still  the  distinction  between 
bell^rent  nations  and  neutral  nations  and  between  enemy  goods  and 
neutral  goods  has  been  recognized  from  quite  early  times.  In  the  well- 
known  collection  of  maritime  law  known  as  the  Conaolato  del  Mare, 
which  made  its  appearance  in  the  fourteenth  century,  the  rule  is  laid 
down  that  enemy  goods  on  neutral  ships  are  liable  to  capture,  but  neutral 
goods  on  enemy  ships  must  be  restored  to  their  owner.  This  rule  evi- 
dently assumes  also  the  existence  at  that  time  of  the  beUigerent  r^ht  to 
visit  and  search  neutral  vessels.' 

But  it  seems  that  not  until  the  time  of  Grotius  was  any  attempt  made 
to  lay  down  a  rule  regarding  the  duty  of  neutrals  toward  belligerents. 
In  his  great  work  published  in  1625  be  does  not,  however,  use  the  terms 
"neutrals"  and  "neutrahty,"  but  in  a  very  brief  chapter  refers  to  those 
whom  he  calls  qui  in  beUo  medii.  He  also  was  far  from  recc^nizing  the 
modem  rule  of  strict  impartiality,  and  distinguished  between  the  obU- 
gations  of  a  neutral  toward  a  belligerent  waging  a  just  war  and  one  wag- 
ing an  unjust  war.^  But  a  far  more  important  distinction  drawn  by 
Grotius  was  that  relating  to  the  kind  of  goods  belonging  to  a  neutral 
which  were  susceptible  of  capture  by  a  belligerent.  In  this  he  may  be 
said  to  have  laid  the  basis  for  the  modem  law  of  "contraband" — 

'  "The  ancient  rule  of  the  CoruoEoio  del  Mart,  in  rect^niiing  the  right  to  d^ytaire 
enemy's  property  on  neutral  vessele  evidently  recognises  the  beUigwent  right  of 
visitation  and  se&rch  for  the  purpoee  of  ascertaining  the  proprietary  intereet." — 
Wheaton,  Hist.,  p.  145. 

'  "  It  is  the  duty  of  neutrals  [qui  in  heUo  mafii]  to  do  nothing  which  may  strengthen 
the  side  which  has  the  worst  cause,  or  which  may  impede  the  motions  of  him  who 
is  carrying  on  a  just  war;  and  in  a  doubtful  cause,  to  act  alike  to  both  ndes  in  per- 
mitting iraoHit,  in  supplying  provi^ns,  in  not  helping  persons  besieged." — Da  Jtov 
Belli  el  Pacii,  Bk.  Ill,  ch.  XVII,  3  (Whewell's  tranaUtion). 

467 
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though  he  does  not  use  this  term.'  It  must  be  observed  that  in  the  first 
class,  which  we  call  ''absolute  contraband/'  he  includes  munitions  of 
war.  It  must  also  be  observed  that  the  restriction  that  he  places  upon  the 
furnishing  to  a  belligerent  of  articles  in  this  class,  is  their  liability  of 
capture  by  the  belligerent.  He  thus  recognizes  the  fact  that  the  preven- 
tion of  the  furnishing  of  munitions  of  war  is  a  belligerent  right  and  not  a 
neutral  duty. 

It  is  to  Vattel,  however,  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  clearest  and  most 
explicit  statement  of  the  law  of  neutrality  as  it  existed  in  the  eighteenth 
century.  His  book  on  the  Law  of  Nations  was  published  in  1758.  The 
chief  defect  in  his  conception  of  neutrality  was  in  the  approval  of  a 
general  custom  of  his  time  to  the  effect  that  a  neutral  might  afford  pecim- 
iary  or  military  assistance  to  a  belligerent,  provided  it  was  in  accordance 
with  a  previous  treaty  stipulation  * — a  rule  which  formerly  went  imder 
the  name  of  ''imperfect  neutrality,"  but  which  no  longer  exists.  For 
our  present  purpose  the  most  significant  part  of  Vattel's  chapter  on 
neutrality  is  that  which  discusses  the  status  of  neutral  trade  in  its  re- 
lation to  belligerent  Powers.  In  the  first  place,  he  holds  that  neutrals 
are  imder  no  obligation  to  renounce  their  conmierce,  even  in  the  matter 
of  furnishing  a  belligerent  with  war  supplies,  provided  they  are  willing 
to  furnish  similar  supplies  to  the  other  belligerent.^  In  the  next  place, 
he  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  carriage  of  war  supplies  to  one 
belligerent  exposes  the  owner  of  the  goods  to  the  risk  of  having  his 
commodities  captured  by  the  other  belligerent,  who  has  a  right  to  make 

'  **  But  the  question  often  arises,  what  is  lawful  [to  be  captured]  against  those 
who  are  not  our  enemies,  or  who  do  not  allow  themselves  to  be  so  called,  but  who 
provide  our  enemies  with  supplies  of  various  kinds.  *  *  *  In  the  first  place, 
we  must  make  a  distinction  as  to  the  things  supplied.  For  there  are  some  articles  of 
supply,  which  are  useful  in  war  only,  as  arms;  others  are  of  no  use  in  war,  but  are 
only  luxuries;  others  which  are  useful  in  war  and  out  of  war,  as  money,  provisions, 
ships  and  their  furniture." — /6id,  Bk.  Ill,  ch.  1,  5. 

*  Vattel,  Bk.  Ill,  ch.  VII,  §  105. 

* ''  It  is  certain  that,  as  they  [neutrals]  have  no  part  in  my  quarrel,  they  are  under 
no  obligation  to  renounce  their  conmierce  for  the  sake  of  avoiding  to  supply  my 
enemy  with  the  means  of  carrying  on  the  war  against  me.  Should  they  affect  to 
refuse  selling  me  a  single  article,  while  at  the  same  time  they  take  pains  to  convey  an 
abundant  supply  to  my  enemy,  with  the  evident  intention  to  favor  him — such  par- 
tial conduct  would  exclude  them  from  the  neutrality  they  enjoyed." — Ibid,  Bk.  Ill, 
ch.  VII,  §  111. 
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such  a  capture.*  Again,  after  defining  contraband  goods  as  "  commodi- 
ties particularly  useful  in  war,"  such  as  arms,  ammunition,  etc.,  he  states 
that  the  means  of  preventing  their  transportation  to  a  belligerent  to  be 
the  confiscation  of  such  contraband  goods  when  captured  by  the  enemy, 
and  asserts  that  the  owner  by  assuming  this  risk,  thereby  forfeits  the 
protection  of  his  own  government.^  Elspecial  attention  is  called  to  the 
fact  that  Vattel  is  careful  to  discriminate  between  the  liability  of  neutral 
subjects  and  the  responsibility  of  neutral  governments  in  the  matter  of 
carrying  contraband  goods,  showing,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  con- 
fiscation of  such  goods  can  give  no  offense  to  neutral  governments;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  neutral  governments  are  not  held  responsible  for 
the  carrying  of  contraband  goods  by  their  subjects.^  In  the  whole  of 
Vattel's  treatise  there  is  not  a  hint  that  the  prevention  of  the  traffic  in 
contraband  goods  is  a  duty  on  the  part  of  a  neutral  state,  but  is  a  matter 
that  affects  solely  the  interests  of  a  belligerent,  to  whom  is  given  the 
right  of  confiscation. 
It  was  the  purpose  of  the  publicists  of  the  eighteenth  century  to  pro- 

*  ''When  I  have  notified  to  them  [that  is,  neutrals]  my  declaration  of  war  against 
such  or  such  a  nation,  if  they  afterwards  expose  themselves  to  risk  in  supplying  her 
with  things  which  serve  to  carry  on  war,  they  will  have  no  reason  to  complain  if  their 
goods  fall  into  my  possession.  *  *  *  They  suffer  indeed  by  a  war  in  which  they 
have  no  concern;  but  they  suffer  accidentally,  I  do  not  oppose  their  right;  I  only  exert 
my  own,  and  if  our  rights  clash  and  reciprocally  injure  each  other,  that  circumstance 
is  the  effect  of  inevitable  necessity." — Ibid,  Bk.  Ill,  ch.  VII,  §  111. 

^ "  But  in  order  to  hinder  the  transportation  of  contraband  goods  to  an  enemy, 
are  we  only  to  stop  and  seize  them,  paying  the  value  to  the  owner, — or  have  we  a 
right  to  confiscate  them?  Barely  to  stop  these  goods  would  in  general  prove  an  in- 
effectual mode,  especially  at  sea.  *  *  *  Recourse  is  therefore  had  to  the  ex- 
pedient of  confiscating  all  contraband  goods  that  we  can  seize  on,  in  order  that  the 
fear  of  loss  may  operate  as  a  check  on  the  avidity  of  gain,  and  deter  the  merchants 
of  neutral  countries  from  supplying  the  enemy  with  such  commodities.  *  ^  * 
On  this  account  [the  belligerent]  notifies  to  the  neutral  states  her  declaration  of  war, 
whereupon  the  latter  usually  give  orders  to  their  subjects  to  refrain  from  all  con- 
traband commerce  with  the  nations  at  war,  declaring  that  if  they  are  captured  in 
canying  on  such  trade,  the  sovereign  will  not  protect  them." — Ibid,  Bk.  Ill,  ch.  VII, 
§  113. 

"  **  It  has,  in  perfect  conformity  to  sound  principles,  been  agreed  that  the  belligerent 
Powers  may  seize  and  confiscate  all  contraband  goods  which  neutral  persons  shall 
attempt  to  carry  to  their  enemy,  without  any  complaint  from  the  sovereign  of  those 
merchants;  as,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Power  at  war  does  not  impute  to  the  neutral 
sovereigns  these  practices  of  their  subjects." — Ibid,  Bk.  Ill,  ch.  VII,  §  113. 
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tect  as  far  as  possible  the  freedom  of  neutral  oommeroe,  by  restricting 
the  belligerent  ri^t  of  cf4>ture  to  contraband  articles.  But  the  rules 
laid  down  by  these  writers  were  often  disregarded  by  belligerent  Pow^s. 
Nations  were  seeking  to  advance  their  own  interests  rather  than  to  con- 
form to  any  legal  rules.  Hence,  the  rij^ts  of  neutral  commerce  were 
souj^t  to  be  protected  only  by  those  whose  interest  it  was  to  do  so.  In 
1780  the  alliance  known  as  the ''first  Aimed  Neutrality '*  was  formed  by 
several  European  Powers  under  the  leadership  of  Russia,  professedly  to 
resist  the  maritime  pretensions  of  England.  This  alliance  was  OHnmitted 
to  the  defense  of  the  following  rules:  (1)  all  n^itral  vessels  may  freely 
navigate  from  port  to  port;  (2)  enemy's  goods  shall  be  firee  from  ci4>ture 
in  neutral  vessels,  except  contraband  articles;  (3)  such  contraband  ar- 
ticles shall  be  restricted  to  munitions  of  war;  and  (4)  a  blockade  must  be 
maintained  by  an  adequate  force. 

It  will  be  seen  that  these  rules  were  substantially  the  same  as  those 
afterward  adopted  in  the  Declaration  of  Paris  in  1856  after  the  Cri- 
mean War.  Hi^  were  intended  to  protect  the  freedom  of  n^itral  trade. 
The  commerce  of  neutrals  was  to  be  firee  from  the  customary  depre- 
dations of  belligerent  Powers.  The  only  restrictions  to  which  neutral 
conuneroe  should  be  subject  would  be  the  liability  to  capture  and  con- 
demnation by  a  belligerent  for  the  carriage  of  contraband  or  the  breach 
of  blockade.  As  contraband  goods  were  made  identical  with  munitions 
of  war,  the  only  restraint  upon  the  exportation  of  munitions  of  war  from 
a  neutral  country  to  one  of  the  belligerents  would  be  their  liability  to 
capture  and  condemnation  by  the  other  belligerent.  It  was  not  ex- 
pected, nor  was  it  indicated  in  these  rules,  that  any  neutral  coimtry 
would  be  imder  obligations  to  prevent  the  exportation  of  munitions  of 
war  to  a  belligerent — such  an  act  being  treated  not  as  an  infraction  of 
neutrality,  but  simply  as  an  offense  against  the  belligerent,  and  subject 
to  his  condemnation.  These  rules  were  not  only  adopted  by  the  members 
of  the  "Armed  Neutrality,"  which  consisted  of  Russia,  Denmark,  Swe- 
den, Holland,  Prussia,  Portugal  and  the  Two  Sicilies,  but  also  approved 
by  France,  Spain,  Austria  and  the  United  States.  By  the  time  of  the 
First  Armed  Neutrality  of  1780  the  general  law  relating  to  the  confisca- 
tion of  contraband  goods  had  become  fairly  well  established,  at  least 
in  theory.    Although  this  league  was  soon  dissolved,  and  its  obliga- 
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tions  were  ignored  by  some  of  its  members,  the  adoption  of  its 
rules  marks  a  temporary  stage  in  the  growth  of  the  modem  law  of 
neutrality.* 

The  development  of  the  law  of  contraband,  whereby  articles  useful  in 
war  found  in  a  neutral  vessel  and  destined  to  the  port  of  one  belligerent 
may  be  seized  and  confiscated  by  the  other  beUigerent,  illustrates  the 
inevitable  conflict  between  belligerent  and  neutral  rights  in  time  of  war. 
The  belligerent  naturally  feels  that  he  has  a  right  to  conduct  the  war 
against  his  adversary  imimpeded  by  any  interference  by  a  third  party, 
that  the  furnishing  of  contraband  articles  to  his  enemy  is  such  an  inter- 
ference, and  should  consequently  be  stopped.  The  neutral,  on  the  other 
hand,  proceeds  on  the  theory  that  war  represents  an  abnormal  condi- 
tion; that  he  should  not  be  compelled  to  restrict  the  normal  commerce  of 
his  own  citizens  because  a  war  is  somewhere  in  progress;  that  a  commerce 
which  is  legitimate  in  time  of  peace  should  not  be  sacrificed  in  time  of 
war  at  the  behest  of  a  belligerent  Power;  that  his  position  as  a  neutral  is 
not  affected  provided  he  is  impartial  in  furnishing  supplies  to  both 
belligerents;  and,  finally,  that  the  attempt  to  regulate  the  commerce  of 
his  own  citizens  in  the  interests  of  either  or  both  belligerents,  would 
involve  a  responsibility  and  a  burden  that,  as  a  neutral,  he  ought  not  to 
be  compelled  to  assume.  Here  is  evidently  a  conflict  of  rights  claimed 
respectively  by  beUigerents  and  neutrals.  How  shall  this  conflict  be 
adjusted?  Only  by  some  sort  of  compromise.  This  compromise  has  been 
eflfected  by  the  practice  of  nations,  which  has  become  an  accepted  prin- 
ciple of  international  law.  This  principle  is  embodied  in  the  law  of 
contraband.  By  this  law,  the  neutral  nation  is  under  no  obligation  to 
place  any  restraint  upon  the  private  commerce  of  its  own  citizens  in  the 
interests  of  belligerent  parties;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  all  neutral  vessels 
are  subject  to  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  visitation  and  search,  and  of 
condemnation  if  found  carrying  hostile  goods  to  a  hostile  destination. 
However  much  the  list  of  contraband  articles  may  change  from  time  to 
time,  it  always  contains  as  absolute  contraband  those  articles  which  are 
classed  as  munitions  of  war;  so  that  what  may  be  properly  said  regarding 
the  sale,  exportation,  the  capture  and  condemnation  of  contraband 

>  Wheaton,  Hist.,  pp.  295-298;  Oppenheim,  Int.  Law,  II,  pp.  308,  325,  407,  422; 
Hall,  Int.  Law,  4th  ed.,  pp.  672-674. 
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articIeB,  apidieB  to  the  sale,  eiportstion,  the  eaipbate  and 
of  munitioiis  of  war.^ 

At  the  close  of  the  ei^teenth  oentmy  the  practice  of  natioiia  was  hy 
no  means  umfomiy  and  the  law  of  neutralify  was,  aa  a  matter  of  fact, 
often  disregarded.  It  was  the  policy  of  the  United  States,  more  than 
aiqr  other  sinf^  infioeDce,  that  tended  to  give  difiniteiieaB  to  this  branch 
of  international  law.  In  the  midst  of  the  European  wars  that  followed 
the  IVench  Bevdotion,  the  United  States  was  the  diief  neutral  nation 
whose  commercial  ric^ts  were  placed  in  jeopardiy.  The  year  170S  may 
be  said  to  f onn  an  epoch  in  the  histoiy  of  the  law  of  nations.  In  that 
year  bq^  the  series  of  strugi^  in  whidi  Great  Britain  and  I^rance  were 
the  chief  belligerents  and  in  which  nearly  all  the  countries  of  Europe 
became  involved;  and  in  that  same  year  was  also  issued  President 
Washington's  famous  Proclamation  of  Neutralily.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
rdiearse  here  the  stoiy  of  the  i^pearance  <m  American  soil  of  the  noto- 
rious French  Ambassador,  M.  Genet,  and  his  insolent  attempts  to  make 
the  United  States  the  basis  of  warlike  operations  against  Great  Britain; 
and  of  the  laudable  efforts  of  Washington  to  resist  these  attempts.  The 
United  States  was  at  that  time  the  youngest  nation  of  the  worid;  but  it 
was  yet  a  nation,  with  a  high  sense  of  honor,  and  it  was  the  poliqr  of 
President  Washington  to  maintain  the  strictest  neutrality  between  the 
belligerent  coimtries  of  Europe.  In  this  policy  he  was  ably  seconded  by 
his  Secretary  of  State,  Thomas  Jefferson.  To  Genet,  who  was  trying  to 
embroil  this  coimtry  in  the  European  war  by  fitting  out  privateers  on 
American  soil,  Jefferson  wrote: 

It  is  the  right  of  every  nation  to  prohibit  acts  of  sovereignty  from 
being  exercised  by  any  other  within  its  limits;  and  the  duty  of  a  neutral 
nation  to  prohibit  such  as  would  injure  one  of  the  warring  Powers.^^ 

10  "The  present  condition  of  the  carriage  d  contraband  is  therefore  a  compromuBe. 
In  the  interest  of  the  generally  recognised  principle  of  freedom  of  commerce  between 
belligerents  and  subjects  of  neutrals,  international  law  does  not  require  neutrals  to 
prevent  their  subjects  from  carrying  contraband;  on  the  other  hand,  international 
law  empowers  either  belligerent  to  prohibit  and  punish  carriage  of  contraband  in  the 
same  way  as  it  empowers  either  belligerent  to  prohibit  and  punish  breach  of  block- 
ade."— Oppenheim,  Int.  Law,  II,  p.  432;  see  also.  Hall,  Int.  Law,  4th  ed.,  pp.  655, 
656;  Lawrence,  Principles,  pp.  566, 567;  Geo.  B.  Davis,  Elements,  3d  ed.,  pp.  44^-453. 

"  Mr.  Jefferson,  Sec.  of  State,  to  M.  Genet,  June  5, 1793.  Am.  State  Papers,  For- 
eign Relations,  I,  p.  150;  Moore,  Digest,  VII,  p.  886. 
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This  single  sentence  states  the  fundamental  right  and  the  fundamental 
duty  of  every  neutral  state,  namely,  the  right  of  every  neutral  state  to 
prevent  its  territory  from  being  made  the  scene  of  hostilities;  and  the 
duty  of  every  neutral  state  to  abstain  from  hostile  acts.  This  statement 
expressed  the  policy  of  Washington's  administration. 

T(^th  reference  to  the  historical  significance  of  this  policy,  Professor 
Lawrence  says: 

These  proceedings  of  the  United  States  [during  this  period]  mark  an  era 
in  the  development  of  the  rights  and  obligations  of  neutral  Powers.  The 
groimds  on  which  the  action  of  the  American  Government  was  based 
are  to  be  foimd  in  the  works  of  the  great  publicists  of  the  eighteenth 
century;  but  never  before  had  the  principles  laid  down  by  these  writers 
been  so  rigorously  applied  and  so  loyally  acted  upon.  The  practical 
deductions  drawn  from  them  by  Washington  and  ms  cabinet  were  seen 
to  be  just  and  logical,  and  the  governments  of  other  states  foUowed  in 
their  turn  the  American  example." 

In  the  words  of  another  distinguished  Elnglish  writer,  Mr.  Hall: 

The  policy  of  the  United  States  in  1793  constitutes  an  epoch  in  the 
development  of  the  usages  of  neutrality.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
it  was  intended  and  believed  to  give  effect  to  the  obligations  then  in- 
ciunbent  upon  neutrals.  *  *  *  In  the  main  it  is  identical  with  the 
standard  of  conduct  which  is  now  adopted  by  the  conununity  of  na- 
tions.^* 

But  it  is  more  relevant  to  our  present  purpose  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  United  States,  at  this  early  date,  annoimced  the  principle 
that  should  guide  a  neutral  nation  in  respect  to  the  sale  of  munitions  of 
war.  In  his  Proclamation  of  Neutrality/  published  on  April  22,  1793, 
Washington  indicated  the  kind  of  restrictions  to  which  all  trade  in 
contraband  goods  by  neutrals  was  subject  by  the  law  of  nations.  The 
words  of  the  proclamation  are 

that  whosoever  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  shall  render  himself 
liable  to  punishment  or  forfeiture  imder  the  law  of  nations,  by  com- 

**  Lawrence,  Principles,  p.  483. 

1'  Hall,  Int.  Law,  p.  616.  It  may  also  be  noticed  that  Mr.  Canning  in  1823,  in  a 
speech  before  the  House  of  Commons  against  the  British  Foreign  Enlistment  Act 
of  1819,  said:  ''If  I  wished  for  a  guide  in  a  system  of  neutrality,  I  should  take  that 
laid  down  by  America  in  the  days  of  the  presidency  of  Washington  and  the  secretary* 
slup  of  Je£fer8on.'' — Fenwick,  Neutrality  Law  of  the  U.  S.,  pp.  27,  28,  quoted  in 
Stockton's  Outlines,  p.  386. 
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mittiiig,  aiding  or  abetting  hoetilitieB  against  any  cl  the  said  [bdligeis 
eat\  Powers,  or  by  carrying  to  any  of  them  any  of  those  articles  which 
are  deemed  contraband  by  the  modern  usage  of  nations,  will  not  receive 
the  protection  of  the  United  States  against  such  punishment  or  for- 
feiture." 

Here  is  clearly  expressed  the  usage  of  international  law,  as  understood 
by  Washington,  that  the  neutral  citizen  who  engages  in  the  carrying  of 
contraband  goods,  including  munitions  of  war,  to  a  belligerent,  does  so  at 
his  own  risk,  and  thereby  forfeits  the  protection  of  his  own  government. 
The  n^itral  government  is  thus  supposed  to  perform  its  whole  duty  by 
acquiescing  in  the  punishment  inflicted  upon  the  offending  citisen  by  the 
belligerent  whose  interest  it  is  to  prevent  the  carrying  of  such  goods. 

An  occasion  soon  arose  for  a  more  definite  statement  of  the  principle 
involved  than  that  contained  in  the  President's  proclamation.  In 
this  same  year,  1793,  Great  Britain,  without  questioning  the  legal  cor- 
rectness of  the  position  taken  in  the  proclamation,  ventured  to  suggest 
that  it  would  be  more  expedient  for  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  to  prevent  the  exportation  of  arms  than  to  expose  vessels  belong- 
ing to  its  citizens  to  those  damages  which  might  arise  from  their  carry- 
ing articles  of  the  description  mentioned.  To  this  suggestion  that  the 
United  States  prevent  the  sale  of  munitions,  Jefferson  made  the  follow- 
ing explicit  reply: 

Our  citizens  have  always  been  free  to  make,  vend  and  export  arms. 
It  is  the  constant  occupation  and  livelihood  of  some  of  them.  To  sup- 
press their  calling,  the  only  means  perhaps  of  their  subsistence,  because 
a  war  exists  in  foreign  and  distant  countries,  in  which  we  have  no  con- 
cern,  would  scarcely  be  expected.  It  would  be  hard  in  principle  and 
impossible  in  practice.  The  law  of  nations,  therefore,  respecting  the 
rights  of  those  at  peace,  does  not  require  from  them  such  an  internal 
disarrangement  in  their  occupations.  It  is  satisfied  with  the  external 
penalty  pronounced  in  the  President's  proclamation,  that  of  confisca- 
tion of  such  portion  of  these  arms  as  shall  fall  into  the  hands  of  any  of 
the  belligerent  Powers  on  their  way  to  the  ports  of  their  enemies.  To 
this  penalty  our  citizens  are  warned  that  thqr  will  be  abandoned." 

^*  Text  in  Am.  State  Papers,  For.  Relations,  I,  p.  140;  also  in  McDonald,  Select 
Documents,  p.  113. 

"  Mr.  Jefferson,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Hammond,  British  Minister,  May  15,  1793, 
Am.  State  Papers,  For.  Relations,  I,  pp.  69,  147;  Jefferson's  Works,  III,  pp.  558,  560; 
quoted  in  Moore's  Digest,  VII,  p.  955. 
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This  communication  of  Jefferson  could  hardly  leave  a  doubt  as  to 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  regarding  the  sale  of  munitions  of  war 
during  the  great  conflict  then  going  on  in  Europe.  But  within  a  short 
time  Alexander  Hamilton,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  saw  fit  to 
issue  a  circular  containing  the  following  language: 

The  purchasing  within,  and  exporting  from  the  United  States,  by 
way  of  merchandise,  articles  commonly  called  contraband,  being  gen- 
erally warlike  instruments,  and  miUtary  stores,  is  free  to  all  the  parties 
at  war,  and  is  not  to  be  interfered  with.^ 

The  question  may  now  arise  whether  the  acceptance  of  the  principle 
of  international  law  regarding  the  sale  of  munitions  approved  by  Wash- 
ington, Hamilton  and  Jefferson,  in  the  early  history  of  our  coimtry,  was 
not  a  temporary  feature  of  the  first  administration;  or  whether,  and  how 
far,  it  has  since  been  adhered  to  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States.  Mr.  Webster,  while  Secretary  of  State,  was  called  upon  to  make 
a  reply  to  the  Mexican  Government,  which  had  complained  of  certain 
alleged  violations  of  neutrality,  on  the  part  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  supply  of  arms  to  Texas,  then  at  war  with  Mexico.  Said 
Mr.  Webster: 

It  is  not  the  practice  of  nations,  to  prohibit  their  own  subjects,  by 
previous  laws,  from  trafficking  in  articles  contraband  of  war.  Such 
trade  is  carried  on  at  the  risk  of  those  engaged  in  it,  under  the  liability 
and  penalties  prescribed  by  the  law  of  nations  or  particular  treaties.  If 
it  be  true,  therefore,  that  citizens  of  the  United  States  have  been  en- 
gaged in  a  commerce  by  which  Texas,  an  enemy  of  Mexico,  has  been 
supplied  with  arms  and  munitions  of  war,  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  nevertheless,  was  not  bound  to  prevent  it;  could  not  have  have 
prevented  it,  without  a  manifest  departure  from  the  principles  of  neu- 
trality, and  is  in  no  way  answerable  for  the  consequences.  *  *  * 
Such  commerce  is  left  to  its  ordinary  fate,  according  to  the  laws  of  * 
nations.  ^^ 

During  the  Crimean  War,  in  which  the  allied  Powers  of  Great  Britain 
and  France  were  opposed  to  Russia,  President  Pierce  had  occasion  to 

"  Hamilton's  Treasury  Circular,  August  4, 1793,  Am.  State  Papers,  For.  Relations, 
I,  p.  140;  quoted  in  Moore's  Digest,  VII,  p.  955. 

"Letter  of  Mr.  Webster  to  Mr.  Thompson,  Minister  to  Mexico,  July  8,  1842,  « 
Lawrence's  Wheaton,  p.  813,  note,  citing  Webster's  Works,  VI,  p.  452;  also  quoted 
in  Geo.  B.  Davis,  Elements,  3d  ed.,  p.  401. 
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toudi  iqMm  tliiB  subjeet  In  Ihb  aninial  mcHUgB  of  Deeenil»r  8, 1864, 
he  dedared  that 

The  laws  of  the  United  States  do  not  forbid  their  citinns  to  adi  to 
either  of  the  bdhgeient  Powen  artidea  of  eontraband  of  war,  or  to  take 
numitiona  of  war  on  their  private  diipe  for  tranqiortation;  and  aUhoo^ 
in  80  doing  the  individual  dtiaen  eipoeea  hia  property  or  perMA  to  aome 
of  the  haauda  of  war,  hia  acta  do  not  involve  any  braudi  of  national 
neutrality,  nor  of  themadvee  implicate  the  govemmenL 

Preddent  Fierce  ilhiatrated  his  opinion  as  followa: 

Tlras  during  the  piograa  of  the  present  [Crimean]  war  in  Europe, 
our  dtiaens  have,  without  national  reqxMidlHlity  therefor,  add  nn- 
powder  and  anna  to  afl  bujferB,  rgpudlesB  <tf  the  destination  of  those 
articles.  Our  merdiantmen  have  been,  and  stiU  continue  to  be,  laig^ 
emfioyed  by  Great  Britain  and  l^  I^ranoe  in  transporting  troops,  pro- 
visions and  munitions  of  war  to  the  prindpal  seat  of  militaiy  operations ; 
but  such  use  of  our  mercantile  marine  is  not  interdicted  dthor  by  the 
international  or  ly  our  munidpiJ  law,  and  therefore  does  not  compromise 
our  neutral  relations  with  Russia.* 

The  Crimean  War  fuinishes  an  additional  instance  of  the  persfatence 
of  the  United  States  in  holding  to  its  previous  policy  in  regard  to  the 
sale  of  munitions;  and  it  also  fuinishes  an  example  of  the  remarkaUe 
inconsistency  of  which  Great  Britain,  one  of  the  Allies,  was  guilty  in 

this  matter.  Although  receiving  herself  large  supplies  of  military  stores 
transported  in  American  vessels,  the  British  Government  saw  fit  to 
charge  the  United  States  with  violation  of  neutrality  for  not  preventing 
the  transportation  of  similar  stores  to  Russia.  In  reply  to  this  charge, 
Mr.  Marey,  then  Secretary  of  State,  was  led  to  administer  to  Great 
Britain  a  well-merited  rebuke.  In  a  conmiunication  to  the  British 
Government  (October  13,  1855),  Mr.  Marcy  said: 

It  is  certainly  a  novd  doctrine  of  international  law  that  traffic  by 
citizens  or  subjects  of  a  neutral  Power  with  belligerents,  though  it  should 
be  in  arms,  ammunitions  and  warlike  stores,  compromises  the  neutrality 
of  that  Power.  That  the  enterprise  of  individuals,  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  may  have  led  them  in  some  instances,  and  to  a  limited  extent, 
to  trade  with  Russia  in  some  of  the  specified  articles  is  not  denied,  nor 

"President  Pierce,  annual  message,  Dec.  3,  1854,  Richardson's  MesBages,  V, 
pp.  327,  331 ;  quoted  in  Moore's  Digest,  VII,  pp.  956,  957. 
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is  it  necessary  that  it  should  be,  for  the  purpose  of  vindicating  this 
government  from  the  charge  of  having  disregard^  the  duties  of  neu- 
trality in  the  present  war. 

Mr.  Marcy  succeeds  in  breaking  down  the  British  contention,  by  show- 
ing that  the  Allies  themselves  had  received  from  the  United  States 
supplies  of  contraband,  including  munitions  of  war.    He  says: 

Private  manufacturing  establishments  in  the  United  States  have 
been  resorted  to  for  powder,  arms  and  military  stores,  for  the  use  of 
the  Allies;  and  immense  quantities  of  provisions  have  been  furnished 
to  supply  their  armies  in  the  Crimea.  In  the  face  of  these  facts,  open 
and  Imown  to  all  the  world,  it  certainly  was  not  expected  that  the  British 
Government  would  have  alluded  to  the  very  limited  traflSc  which  some 
of  our  citizens  may  have  had  with  Russia,  as  sustaining  a  solemn  charge 
against  this  government  for  violating  neutral  obligations  toward  the 
Allies.^ 

But  it  may  still  be  a  question  whether  the  attitude  of  this  government 
in  its  early  history  r^arding  the  sale  of  munitions  of  war  by  its  citizens 
to  belligerents,  has  continued  to  be  the  uniform  policy  of  the  United 
States.  That  this  has,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  been  the  case  will  be  evident 
from  a  reference  to  the  following  documentary  proofs: 

During  the  French  invasion  of  Mexico  the  Mexican  Minister  at 
Washington  complained  that  the  exportation,  on  French  account,  of 
military  stores  was  permitted  at  New  York.  To  this  imputation 
Mr.  Seward,  then  Secretary  of  State,  replied  (December  15,  1862) : 

If  Mexico  shall  prescribe  to  us  what  merchandise  we  shall  not  sell 
to  French  subjects,  because  it  may  be  employed  in  military  operations 
against  Mexico,  France  must  equally  be  allowed  to  dictate  to  us  what 
merchandise  we  shall  allow  to  be  shipped  to  Mexico  because  it  might 
be  belligerently  used  against  France.  Every  other  nation  which  is  at 
war  would  have  a  similar  right,  and  every  other  commercial  nation 
would  be  bound  to  respect  it  as  much  as  the  United  States.  Commerce 
in  that  case,  instead  of  being  free  or  independent,  would  exist  only  as 
the  caprice  of  war.» 

'*  Mr.  Marcy,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Buchanan,  Minister  to  EIngland,  British  and 
Foreign  State  Papers,  XLVII,  pp.  421,  424;  quoted  in  Moore's  Digest,  VII,  p.  957. 

*  Mr.  Seward,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Romero,  Mexican  Minister,  Dec.  15,  1862, 
Ms.  Notes  to  Mexico,  VII,  p.  215;  quoted  in  Moore's  Digest,  VII,  p.  958. 
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President  Grant,  in  his  neutrality  proclamation  of  August  22,  1870| 
during  the  Franco-German  War,  expressly  declared  that  "All  persons 
might  lawfully  and  without  restriction,  by  reason  of  the  aforesaid  state 
of  war,  manufacture  and  sell  within  the  United  States  arms  and  muni- 
tions of  war  and  other  articles  ordinarily  known  '  as  contraband  of  war,' " 
subject  only  to  the  risk  of  hostile  capture  on  the  high  seas.^^ 

Secretary  Bayard,  in  reply  to  a  request  made  by  the  Ha3rtian  Minister 
at  Washington  that  the  United  States,  on  the  strength  of  certain  treaty 
stipulations  specifying  what  articles  should  be  regarded  as  contraband, 
should  take  steps  to  prevent  the  exportation  of  such  articles  contraband 
of  war  to  Hayti,  said; 

It  is  not  unusual  to  find  in  the  treaties  of  the  United  States  specifica- 
tions of  what  things  should  be  regarded  as  contraband  of  war  between 
the  contracting  parties.  Such  provisions,  however,  have  never  been 
held  to  bind  either  government  to  prevent  its  citizens  from  exporting 
such  things  to  any  other  country  under  any  circumstances  whatever. 
The  United  States  have  imiformly  maintained  the  position  taken  by 
Mr.  Jefferson,  as  Secretary  of  State,  that  "our  citizens  have  always 
been  free  to  make,  vend,  and  export  arms."  ^^ 

In  1891  Secretary  Blaine  was  informed  by  the  Chilean  Minister  that 
an  agent  of  certain  insurgents  in  Chile  had  arrived  in  the  city  of  New 
York  for  the  purchase  of  arms  and  munitions  of  war;  and  the  request 
was  made  to  him  that  the  shipment  of  such  articles  be  prevented  by  the 
United  States  Government.    To  this  request  Mr.  Blaine  replied : 

The  laws  of  the  United  States  on  the  subject  of  neutrality,  *  *  ♦ 
while  forbidding  certain  acts  to  be  done  in  this  country  which  may  affect 
the  relation  of  hostile  forces  in  foreign  countries,  do  not  forbid  the  manu- 
facture and  sale  of  arms  or  munitions  of  war.  I  am,  therefore,  at  a  loss 
to  find  any  authority  for  attempting  to  forbid  the  sale  and  shipment 
of  arms  and  munitions  of  war  in  this  country,  since  such  sale  and  ship- 
ment are  permitted  by  our  law. 

Mr.  Blaine  furthermore  says: 

In  this  relation  it  is  proper  to  say  that  our  statutes  on  that  subject 
are  understood  to  be  in  conformity  with  the  law  of  nations,  by  which 

"  Quoted  in  Moore^s  Digest,  VII,  p.  973. 

«  Mr.  Bayard,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Preston,  Haytian  Minister,  Nov.  28,  1888, 
For.  Relations,  1888,  I,  p.  1000;  see  Moore,  Digest,  VII,  p.  964. 
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traffic  in  arms  and  munitions  of  war  is  permitted,  subject  to  the  bel- 
ligerent right  of  capture  and  condemnation.^ 

A  somewhat  similar  case  occurred  the  next  year  in  connection  with 
Venezuela,  while  Secretary  Foster  was  at  the  head  of  the  Department 
of  State.  Mr.  Foster  had  occasion  to  use  almost  the  same  language  to 
the  Venezuelan  Minister  that  Mr.  Blaine  had  used  to  the  Chilean 
Minister.    He  said: 

The  sale  of  arms  and  munitions  of  war,  even  to  a  recognized  belligerent, 
during  the  course  of  active  hostiUties,  is  not  itself  a  hostile  act,  although 
the  seller  runs  the  risk  of  capture  and  condenmation  of  his  wares  and 
contraband  of  war.^* 

Many  other  citations  might  be  made  from  official  documents  similar 
in  import  to  those  given  above.  But  special  attention  is  called  to  the 
reply  of  Secretary  John  Hay  to  a  complaint  made  by  the  Envoy  Ex- 
traordinary of  the  Orange  Free  State  to  the  effect  that  the  English 
Government  was  drawing  large  supplies  of  material,  contraband  of  war, 
from  the  United  States.  The  reply  of  Mr.  Hay  is  especially  significant, 
not  only  because  it  agrees  with  the  uniform  opinion  of  his  predecessors, 
but  because  it  refers  to  the  authorities  upon  which  he  based  his  judg- 
ment as  to  the  traditional  policy  of  the  United  States,  and  its  conformity 
to  the  principles  of  international  law.    Mr.  Hay  said: 

I  have  the  honor  to  quote  from  Kent's  Commentaries  (I,  142),  con- 
cerning the  well-established  doctrine  as  to  the  law  of  nations  on  this 
subject.  Chancellor  Kent  said:  "It  was  contended  on  the  part  of  the 
French  nation  in  1796,  that  neutral  governments  were  bound  to  restrain 
their  subjects  from  selling  or  exporting  articles  contraband  of  war  to  the 
belligerent  Powers.  It  was  successfully  shown  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  that  neutrals  may  lawfully  sell  at  home  to  a  belligerent  purchaser, 
or  carry  themselves  to  the  belligerent  Powers  contraband  articles  sub- 
ject to  the  right  of  seizure  in  transit. 

He  continues: 

The  right  has  since  been  explicitly  declared  by  the  judicial  authorities 
of  this  country.   Mr.  Justice  Story  in  the  case  of  The  SanHssima  Trinidad 

^  Mr.  Blaine,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Laseano,  Chilean  Minister,  March  13,  1891, 
For.  Relations,  1891,  p.  314;  quoted  in  Moore's  Digest,  VII,  pp.  964,  965. 

**  Mr.  Foster,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Bolet  Peraza,  Venezuelan  Minister,  Sept.  22, 
1892,  For.  Relations,  1892,  p.  645;  quoted  in  Moore's  Digest,  VII,  p.  965. 
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(7  Wheftton,  340),  need  the  fdkming  laii|Eiiage:  ''There  ie  nothins  in 
our  laws  or  in  the  law  of  nations  that  f orfaide  our  dtiaeos  from  eencnng 
armed  veaeeb  as  well  as  munitiona  of  war  to  foreign  portB  for  eale.  It 
is  a  eoDunereial  adventure  which  no  nation  is  brand  to  prohibit^  and 
wiukA  only  exposes  tJ^peracms  engaged  in  it  to  the  pe 
tion/'  In  the  case  of  The  Bermuda,  Chief  Justice  Chase  said : ''  Neutrals 
in  their  own  oountiy  ma^  sell  to  belligerents  whatever  bellkerents  may 
choose  to  buy.  The  pnndpal  exception  to  this  rule  is  that  neutnlis 
must  not  sell  to  one  beUigerent  what  th^  refuse  to  sell  to  the  other/' 

Bfr.  Hay  concludes  as  fcdiows: 

An  e]camination  of  Wharton's  Digest  of  International  Law  (sectiim 
301),  will  make  it  dear  that  the  executive  departments  of  this  govern- 
ment from  the  eariiest  period  have  maftitained  the  correctness  of  the 
doctrine  stated  by  Chancellor  Kent,  and  that»  in  this  podtion.  thiy 
have  been  supported  1^  the  deddons  of  the  courts  of  the  ITnited  States, 
and  by  the  opmions  of  eminent  authorities  on  international  law.*^ 

From  these  excerpts  from  offidal  documents,  it  appears  that  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  from  the  beginning  of  its  history  has 
uniformly  hdd  to  the  doctrine,  as  consistent  with  international  law, 
that  no  nmitral  nation  is  under  oMigation  to  pn^bit  the  sale  of  muni- 
tions of  war  to  a  bdligerent  Power,  but  that  the  penalty  of  such  an  act, 
so  far  as  a  penally  is  sought,  rests  entirdy  in  the  hands  of  the  <^ended 
belligerent.  The  prevention  of  the  sale  and  transportation  of  munitions 
is,  therefore,  recognized  in  international  law  as  a  belligerent  right,  and 
not  a  neutral  duty. 

This,  of  course,  does  not  mean  that  a  neutral  state  in  its  corporate 
capacity  b  under  no  obligations  to  a  belligerent  Power.  On  the  con- 
trary, a  largo  part  of  the  law  of  neutrality,  in  fact,  deals  with  such  obliga- 
tions. A  neutral  state,  as  a  state,  is  obliged  by  international  law  not  to 
permit  other  states  to  use  its  territory  as  a  field  for  military  operations, 
or  a  basis  for  the  fitting  out  of  military  expeditions,  or  a  plaxSb  for  the 
enlistment  of  troops.  A  neutral  government  is  also  under  obligations 
not  to  exorcise  its  corporate  authority  for  the  benefit  of  dther  belligerent 
in  the  way  of  furnishing  supplies  or  the  loaning  of  money.    It  is  evident 

"  Mr.  Hay.  Hoc.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Pierce,  Dec.  15,  1899,  MS.  Notee  to  Foreign 
C^inmilii.  IV,  p.  4C4;  quoted  in  Moore's  Digest,  VII,  pp.  969,  970. 
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that  the  relief  of  neutral  subjects  from  liability  to  their  own  government 
for  the  carrying  of  contraband  does  not  relieve  the  neutral  state  itself 
from  its  obligation  to  other  states. 

It  should  be  kept  in  mind,  what  seems  entirely  obvious,  that  inter- 
national law  lays  down  the  duties  which  states  owe  to  other  states, 
and  not  the  duties  which  subjects  owe  to  their  own  governments — ^a 
matter  entirely  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  municipal  law.  The  sub-^ 
ject  of  a  neutral  state  is  committing  no  offense  against  his  own  govern- 
ment by  the  carriage  or  sale  of  contraband  to  a  belligerent,  and  hence  is 
held  to  no  punishment  or  restriction  by  his  own  government.  The  of- 
fense is  committed  against  the  belligerent  power,  and  hence  the  belliger- 
ent government  only  is  authorized  to  punish  or  prevent  the  offensive 
act.  The  conduct  of  neutral  subjects  within  the  jurisdiction  of  their 
own  government  is  controlled  solely  by  the  municipal  law  of  their  own  \ 
government.  On  the  other  hand,  the  punishment  of  the  offenses  com- 
mitted by  neutral  subjects  against  a  belligerent  state  is  left  to  the 
municipal  law  of  the  belligerent  government.  With  this  matter  inter- 
national law  has  strictly  nothing  to  do,  except  so  far  as  the  international 
relation  between  the  states  themselves  is  concerned,  in  that  the  neutral 
state  is  obliged  to  acquiesce,  within  certain  limits,  with  the  execution 
of  the  law  of  the  belligerent  state.^ 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  the  law  of  neutrality  a  broad  distinction  is  drawn 
between  the  relation  of  belligerent  states  and  neutral  states,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  relation  between  belligerent  states  and  neutral  individuals, 
on  the  other.  In  the  one  case,  the  parties  are  sovereign  states,  whose 
duties  to  each  other  may  be  enforced  by  diplomacy  or  war.  In  the  other 
case,  one  of  the  parties  is  a  private  person,  whose  liability  is,  by  universal 
practice,  enforced  by  a  penalty  imposed  by  the  belligerent  state  directly 
upon  the  individual  person  by  whom  the  offensive  act  has  been  com- 
• 

^  "The  carriage  of  such  articles  [contraband]  by  neutral  merchantmen  upon  the 
open  sea  is,  so  far  as  international  law  is  concerned,  quite  as  legitimate  as  their  sale. 
The  carrier  of  contraband  by  no  means  violates  an  injunction  of  the  law  of  nations. 
But  belligerents  have  by  the  law  of  nations  the  right,  to  prohibit  and  punish  the 
carriage  of  contraband  by  neutral  merchantmen,  and  the  carrier  of  contraband 
violates,  for  this  reason,  an  injunction  of  the  belligerent  concerned.  It  is  not  inter- 
national law,  but  the  municipal  law  of  the  belligerents,  whith  makes  the  carriage  of 
contraband  illegitimate  and  penal." — Oppenheim,  Int.  Law,  II,  p.  431. 
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milted.  Upon  this  distinction  is  based  the  whole  law  relating  to  the 
carriage  of  contraband  goods.  Such  acts  are  incidental  to  private  com- 
merce, and  so  far  as  they  are  offensive  they  affect  directly  one  or  the 
other  of  the  belligerent  Powers  only,  and  not  the  neutral  state  to  which 
the  trader  himself  belongs.  The  punishment  of  these  acts  (so  far  as 
they  may  be  regarded  as  penal),  is  therefore  left  to  the  party  most  in- 
terested in  seeking  a  remedy,  that  is,  the  offended  belligerent,  and  not 
the  neutral  state.*' 

But  it  is  worthy  of  note  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  carriage  of  con- 
traband by  a  neutral  individual  is  not  regarded  strictly  in  the  light  of  a 
criminal  offense  committed  with  the  conscious  intent  to  injure  either 
belligerent.  Neither  does  the  method  adopted  by  the  belligerent  to 
prevent  the  carriage  of  contraband  partake  of  the  character  of  a  penalty 
inflicted  upon  the  person  of  the  neutral  trader.  In  all  such  cases,  the 
penalty  (if  it  can  be  properly  so  called)  is  restricted  to  the  confiscation 
of  the  goods,  or  of  the  vessel  in  which  they  are  carried,  or  both,  or  simply 
to  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  preemption.  In  all  cases,  the  person  of  the 
neutral  trader  is  immune,  and  is  not  liable  to  any  form  of  punishment 
like  that  of  a  fine  or  imprisonment.** 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  distinction  between  the  liability  of 
a  neutral  state  and  the  liability  of  a  neutral  individual  undoubtedly 
rests  primarily  upon  an  historical  basis,  the  effort  is  sometimes  made 
to  (»xplain  this  distinction  upon  scientific  grounds — with  the  evident 

"  "ThLs  (lintinction  between  the  usages  affecting  national  and  private  acts  is  deeply 
nM)!^^!  in  the  habitH  of  nations.  *  *  *  It  has  been,  and  still  is,  usual  for  \\eg;al 
writ  ore  1  to  (!onfuse  neutral  states  and  individuals  in  a  common  relation  to  belligerent 
Htat<*H;  and  in  losing  sight  of  the  sound  basis  of  the  established  practice  they  have 
ni'fM'SHiirily  faile<l  to  indicate*  any  clear  boundar>'  of  state  responsibility.  This  want 
of  precision  is  lK)th  theoretically  unfortunate,  and  not  altogether  without  practical 
irn|M)rtanc(>.  For  it  has  enabled  governments  from  time  to  time  to  put  forward  pre- 
ti'rjhions,  which  though  they  have  never  been  admitted  by  neutral  states,  and  have 
never  been  (•arri(Hl  into  effect,  cannot  be  often  made  without  endangering  the  stability 
of  the  princii)Ies  they  attack.  But  the  common  sense  of  statesmen  has  generally 
met  such  pretensions  with  a  decided  assertion  of  the  authoritative  doctrine." — Hall, 
Int.  Iwiw,  4th  ed.,  II,  pp.  82,  83. 

^*  Kor  thi'  penalty  for  the  carriage  of  contraband,  see  Oppenheim,  Int.  Law,  II, 
pp  in  4'11;  Hall,  Int.  Law,  4th  ed.,  pp.  690-696;  Lawrence,  Principles,  pp.  617-619; 
ll<i>h<  y,  I'lsHintials,  pp.  501,  502;  Stockton,  Outlines,  pp.  436-440;  Woolsey,  Int. 
Law,  .Mhrd..  §§  197,  198. 
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intent  to  justify  the  maintenance  of  the  custom.    With  reference  to 
this  matter,  Mr.  Hall  has  this  to  say: 

An  act  of  the  state  which  is  prejudicial  to  the  belligerent  is  necessarily 
done  with  the  intent  to  injure;  but  the  conmiercial  act  of  the  individual 
only  affects  the  belligerent  accidentally.  It  is  not  directed  against  him; 
it  is  done  in  the  way  of  business,  with  the  object  of  business  profit,  and 
however  injurious  in  its  consequences,  it  is  not  instigated  by  that  wish 
to  do  harm  which  is  the  essence  of  hostility.  It  is  presented  because 
it  is  inconvenient,  not  because  it  is  wrong;  and  to  allow  the  performance 
by  a  subject,  of  an  act  not  in  itself  improper,  cannot  constitute  a  crime 
on  the  part  of  the  neutral  state  to  which  he  belongs.^ 

This  explanation,  based  upon  a  difference  of  intent,  may  not  perhaps 
seem  entirely  satisfactory  to  one  who  believes  that  the  furnishing  of 
munitions  of  war  by  a  neutral  individual  may  operate  just  as  injiuiously 
to  a  belligerent  as  though  they  were  furnished  directly  by  a  neutral 
state.  The  effect  of  the  act  in  both  cases  may  be  the  same,  an  injury 
to  the  belligerent  state.  It  seems  more  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the 
distinction  was  originally  due  to  the  instinctive  disposition  on  the  part 
of  the  offended  state  to  hold  immediately  responsible  the  very  party 
who  was  guilty  of  the  offensive  act.  In  the  one  case,  the  act  is  con- 
sidered as  a  public  offense,  and  the  sovereign  state  is  held  immediately 
responsible.  In  the  other  case,  the  act  is  considered  as  a  private  offense, 
and  the  private  person  committing  the  act  is  held  directly  hable.  In 
either  case,  therefore,  the  offending  party — whether  it  be  a  neutral 
state  or  a  neutral  individual — ^is  brought  face  to  face  with  the  offended 
belligerent,  and  is  made  directly  responsible  to  him  alone  for  the  offense 
committed.  In  both  cases,  the  law  and  international  usage  have  pro- 
vided a  direct  and  appropriate  remedy  for  the  injurious  act.  In  case 
the  act  is  committed  by  a  neutral  state,  the  law  has  given  to  the  belliger- 
ent the  right  to  hold  the  neutral  government  directly  responsible  for 
the  injury  done.  In  case  the  act  is  committed  by  a  neutral  individual, 
it  has  given  the  belligerent  the  right  of  visitation  and  search  and  the 
right  of  confiscating  contraband  goods  on  the  judgment  of  its  own 
admiralty  courts. 

The  continued  maintenance  of  this  distinction  is  no  doubt  due  to  the 
fact  that,  while  primarly  based  upon  the  early  practice  of  nations,  it 

»  Hall.  Int.  Law,  4th  ed.,  p.  80. 
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has  been  found  to  be  the  most  expedient  way  of  reconciling  the  bdliger- 
ent  right  to  control  the  methods  of  warfare  and  the  neutral  right  to 
preserve  the  freedom  of  commerce.  It  seems  evident  that  the  provi- 
sions of  international  law  relating  to  the  transportation  and  sale  of 
contraband  goods,  including  munitions  of  war,  are  in  harmony  with 
both  expediency  and  equity.  The  law,  as  it  exists,  confers  upon  the 
belligerent  state,  the  party  most  interested  in  preventing  such  acts, 
the  means  to  prevent  them;  and  it  relieves  the  neutral  state,  the  party 
least  interested  in  preventing  such  acts,  from  the  obligation  to  prevent 
them.  It,  furthermore,  reUeves  the  neutral  state  from  the  difficulty, 
not  to  say  impossibility,  of  establishing  such  a  universal  system  of  es- 
pionage over  its  own  subjects  as  shall  make  their  commercial  transac- 
tions conform  solely  to  the  interests  of  warring  Powers.  Lord  Brougham 
once  aptly  said: 

No  Power  can  exercise  such  an  effective  control  over  the  actions  of 
each  of  its  subjects  as  to  prevent  them  from  yielding  to  the  temptations 
of  gain  at  a  distance  from  its  territory.  No  Power  can,  therefore,  be 
effectually  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  all  its  subjects  on  the  high 
seas;  and  it  has  been  found  more  convenient  to  entrust  the  party  in- 
jured by  such  aggression  with  the  power  of  checking  them.  This  arrange- 
ment seems  beneficial  to  all  parties,  for  it  answers  the  chief  end  of  the 
law  of  nations.** 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  this  doctrine  conforms  to  the  early  practice 
of  European  nations,  at  least  as  far  back  as  the  seventeenth  century, 
and  of  the  fact  that  it  was  accepted  by  the  great  publicists  of  the  eight- 
eenth century,  and  also  of  the  fact  that  it  has  uniformly  been  adhered 
to  by  the  United  States  during  the  whole  course  of  its  history,  and  in 
spite  of  the  further  fact  that  it  has  been  found  to  be  the  only  expedient 
way  of  reconciling  the  inevitable  conflict  between  belligerent  and  neutral 
rights  in  time  of  war,  there  may  yet  remain  a  doubt  in  some  minds 
whether  it  is  still  recognized  as  a  part  of  the  law  of  nations.  This  doubt 
should,  once  for  all,  be  dispelled  by  reference  to  the  conventions  of  the 
Second  Hague  Conference  of  1907.  These  conventions,  so  far  as  they 
have  received  the  approval  of  the  signatory  Powers,  must  be  regarded 
as  the  latest  and  most  authoritative  statement  of  the  law  of  nations.    In 

w  Lord  Brougham's  Works,  Ed.  1857,  VIII,  p.  386;  quoted  in  Hall's  Int.  Law, 
4th  ed.,  p.  80,  note. 
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two  separate  conventions  there  is  an  express  declaration  with  regard 
to  the  duty  of  a  neutral  Power  in  respect  to  the  exportation  of  munitions 
of  war.  In  the  fifth  convention,  entitled  the  Rights  and  Duties  ot 
Neutral  Powers  and  Persons  in  War  on  Land,  occur  these  words: 

A  Neutral  Power  is  not  bound  to  prevent  the  export  or  transit,  on 
behalf  of  one  or  the  other  of  the  belligerents,  of  arms,  munitions  of  war, 
or,  generally,  of  anything  which  can  be  of  use  to  an  army  or  fleet. 

Also,  in  the  thirteenth  convention,  entitled  the  Rights  and  Duties  of 
Neutral  Powers  in  Maritime  War,  occurs  the  same  statement  in  iden- 
tical language.'^  These  conventions,  signed  by  the  principal  coun- 
tries of  the  world,  Germany,  Austria-Hungaiy,  France,  Great  Britain, 
Italy,  Japan,  Turkey  and  the  United  States,  express  a  concurrent  opin- 
ion as  to  what  constitutes  the  law  of  nations  in  respect  to  the  sale  of 
munitions  by  neutrals  in  time  of  war. 

Since  the  rules  of  international  law  are  clear  and  explicit  upon  this 
subject,  the  laying  of  an  embargo  upon  the  sale  of  munitions  of  war  is 
sought  to  be  justified  upon  moral  grounds.  Notwithstanding  the  un- 
doubted legal  right  on  the  part  of  a  neutral  Power  to  permit  the  sale  of 
munitions;  and  notwithstanding  the  absence  of  any  legal  right  on  the 
part  of  a  belligerent  to  demand  of  a  neutral  Power  to  prohibit  such  sale, 
it  may  be  yet  urged  that  circumstances  may  arise  in  the  progress  of  a 
war  when  the  continued  sale  of  munitions  may  work  injustice  to  one  or 
the  other  of  the  belligerent  parties.  In  other  words,  to  quote  the  lan- 
guage of  a  United  States  Senator  (when  the  monster  petition  for  an 
embargo  was  recently  presented  to  Congress):  "It  may  be  all  right," 
he  says,  ''to  sell  these  things  according  to  international  law  but  it  is 
against  the  moral  law."  To  shift  a  question  of  this  kind  from  the  do- 
main of  law  to  the  domain  of  morals,  opens  a  wide  field  for  a  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  what  constitutes  a  moral  international  right.  It  assumes 
that  there  exists  somewhere  some  common  and  accepted  standard  of 

"  Convention,  V,  Art.  7,  and  Convention  XIII,  Art.  7, — both  signed  at  The  Hague, 
Oct.  18,  1907.  See  Pamphlets  Nob.  13,  20,  Division  of  International  Law,  Carnegie 
Endowment  for  International  Peace;  also,  James  Brown  Scott,  Texts  of  the  Ptaoe 
Conferences  at  The  Hague,  1899,  1907.  The  above  named  articles  are  reprinted  in 
Hershey's  Essentials,  pp.  459,  467;  also  in  Wilson  and  Tucker's  Int.  Law,  5th  ed., 
pp.  421,  445. 
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conduct  by  which  the  moral  relations  of  nations  may  be  finally  deter- 
mined. As  a  matter  of  fact,  so  far  as  any  such  common  standard  of 
conduct  may  be  said  to  exist,  it  is  already  embodied  in  the  law.  The 
law  represents  the  common  sense  of  justice,  in  so  far  as  the  various  ideas 
of  a  community  of  persons  or  of  nations  have  been  capable  of  being  put 
into  a  definite  and  corporate  expression.  The  so-called  appeal  from  law 
to  morals  may,  therefore,  mean  simply  an  appeal  from  a  definite  and 
ascertainable  body  of  rules,  which  represents  the  organized  judgment 
of  a  community,  to  a  standard  which  may  be  as  shifting  as  the  opinions 
of  individuals. 

It  is  true  that  official  protests  have  sometimes  been  made  on  the  part 
of  belligerent  Powers  against  the  right  of  neutrals  to  trade  in  contraband 
goods,  and  especially  in  munitions  of  war.'^  Such  a  protest,  of  course, 
comes  from  a  belligerent  who  is  prompted,  not  by  high  moral  consid- 
erations, but  solely  by  motives  of  self-interest.  He  hopes  by  his  protest 
to  obtain  some  military  advantage  for  himself,  or  to  deprive  his  adver- 
sary of  some  military  advantage.  The  sale  of  munitions,  it  is  admitted, 
is  legally  open  to  both  belligerents;  and  as  long  as  each  has  an  equal 
opportunity  to  purchase,  there  need  be  no  occasion  for  complaint.  But 
if  one  belligerent,  by  an  act  of  his  enemy  or  other  vicissitude  of  war, 
finds  himself  cut  off  from  access  to  the  sea,  while  his  adversary  still 
retains  it,  he  would  endeavor  to  equalize  the  war  situation  by  seeking 
to  stop  all  further  supply  of  munitions  to  his  adversary.  And,  besides 
this,  he  would  seek  to  restore  himself  from  a  misfortune  of  war  by  an 
appeal  to  a  neutral  Power  which  is  in  no  way  responsible  for  his  misfor- 
tune. For  example,  a  nation  in  expectation  of  a  coming  war  and  in 
preparation  for  it,  has  been  for  many  years  providing  itself  with  abun- 
dant supplies  of  arms,  munitions  and  other  war  material,  with  the 
intention  of  surprising  its  enemy  while  unprepared  for  the  conflict. 
It  may,  perchance,  find  itself,  in  the  progress  of  the  war,  perhaps  on 
account  of  the  superior  naval  force  of  its  enemy,  shut  up  from  ready 
access  to  the  sea,  and  estopped  from  exercising  its  authorized  bellig- 

•*  "Official  protests  by  belligerent  governments  against  the  right  of  neutral  in- 
dividuals to  trade  in  contraband  are  heard  during  nearly  even^'  war.  This  view  is 
also  championed  by  a  small  band  of  publicists,  notably  by  Hautefeuille,  Phillimore, 
and  Kleen.  It  is  without  sanction,  cither  in  theorj'  or  practice." — Hershey,  Essen- 
liab,  p.  459,  note  7. 
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erent  right  of  intercepting  the  transportation  of  munitions.  It,  there- 
fore, claims  that  its  enemy,  which  has  been  inadequately  furnished  with 
war  material  and  especially  with  those  munitions  necessary  to  equip  an 
army,  should  be  estopped  from  exercising  its  authorized  legal  right  of 
supplying  itself  with  further  munitions. 

Such  a  claim  would  evidently  be  based  upon  the  benefit  the  bellig- 
erent hoped  to  receive  by  depriving  his  enemy  of  the  means  of  defending 
himself.  But  this  is  not  all.  The  right  of  intercepting  the  transporta- 
tion of  munitions  of  war  is  by  law  a  belligerent  right;  and  the  exercise 
of  this  right  is  by  law  a  belligerent  act.  Being  now  prevented  himself, 
by  a  sheer  misfortune  of  war  from  exercising  his  own  belligerent  right 
and  from  performing  a  belligerent  act  which  belongs  to  himself  alone, 
he  would  impose  upon  a  neutral  Power  the  obligation  of  exercising  this 
belligerent  right  and  of  performing  this  belligerent  act.  He  would 
thus  seek  to  convert  a  neutral  into  an  ally.  Strictly  speaking,  the 
voluntary  assumption  on  the  part  of  a  neutral  state,  in  the  interests  of 
a  belligerent  Power,  of  the  task  of  preventing  the  legalized  traffic  in 
munitions  of  war,  cannot  be  looked  upon  in  any  other  light  than  as  a 
belligerent,  or  at  least  an  unneutral,  act.  On  the  other  hand,  a  protest 
on  the  part  of  a  belligerent  Power,  which  seeks  to  compensate  itself  for 
a  misfortune  of  war  by  demanding  the  services  and  intervention  of  a 
neutral  state,  has,  in  fact,  no  justification  in  law  or  in  morals. 

The  present  war  has  furnished  at  least  two  instances  of  such  a  protest 
or  appeal  deUvered  to  the  United  States  by  the  Central  Powers.  The 
first  was  contained  in  a  note  issued  from  the  German  Embassy  at 
Washington,  April  4,  1915,  and  directed  to  the  Secretary  of  State." 
Without  openly  questioning  the  ordinary  application  of  the  rules  of 
international  law  in  permitting  the  exportation  of  munitions  on  the 
part  of  neutrals  in  time  of  war,  the  note  asserts  that  on  account  of  exist- 
ing circumstances,  "the  conception  of  neutrality,"  to  quote  its  words, 
"is  given  a  new  import,  independently  of  the  formal  question  of  hitherto 
existing  law."  The  circumstances  to  which  the  note  refers  are,  first,  the 
unusual  supply  of  munitions  which  is  being  furnished;  and,  secondly,  the 

''  The  German  Ambassador  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  April  4,  1915, — transmits 
memorandum  regarding  the  matter  of  German-American  trade  and  the  question  of 
delivery  of  arms.    See  Special  Supplement  to  this  Journal,  July,  1915,  pp.  125-127. 
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m^IiiiiIhI  Io  inHintniii  an  attitude  of  strict  parity  with  respect  to  both 


**  I  li«>  htMtiitUi  V  (if  Htntd  to  i\w  Omnan  Ambamador,  April  21, 1915,- 
mM  '  14  i«i||iimIimm  trmit*  IwiwM*!!  U.  H.  and  Genxumy  and  the  exportation  of 

*''IImi  AiiMihi  lluimarlaii  MlnUtrr  for  Foreign  Affain  to  AmbatBador  Penfield, 
JMiii4  4ti,  MMA,  imkM  |l,  H.  U»  nMHmakler  Ita  attitude  on  traffic  in  munitioiis  of  war 
W\  m-m  1 1  H  Hiiil  ( inmt  ItHtalu  and  her  allies.  See  Ibid,,  pp.  146-149. 
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The  note  goes  on  to  say: 

In  reply  to  possible  objections  that,  notwithstanding  the  willingness 
of  American  industry  to  furnish  merchandise  to  Austria-Himgary  and 
Germany,  it  is  not  possible  for  the  United  States  of  America  to  trade 
with  Austria-Hungary  and  Germany,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  the 
Federal  Government  is  undoubtedly  in  a  position  to  improve  the  situa- 
tion described. 

The  note  suggests  that  the  situation  would  be  improved  if  an  embargo 
were  placed  upon  the  exportation  of  munitions.  The  burden  of  this  note, 
when  baldly  stated,  is  that  the  United  States  should  restore  to  the  Cen- 
tral Powers  an  advantage  they  have  imdoubtedly  lost  as  the  result  of 
war  by  depriving  the  Allied  Powers  of  an  advantage  they  have  un- 
doubtedly gained  as  the  result  of  war.  It  thus  seeks  to  ''improve  the 
present  situation,"  only  so  far  as  the  Central  Powers  are  concerned. 
In  short,  it  calls  upon  the  United  States  to  violate  its  neutrality  and 
depart  from  the  accepted  law  of  nations,  by  conferring  a  special  benefit 
upon  one  of  the  belligerents. 

The  reply  to  this  note  was  drawn  by  Secretary  Lansing,  and  dispatched 
to  Ambassador  Penfield,  at  Vienna,  August  12, 1915.^  This  reply  seems 
to  fiunish  a  complete  answer  to  the  position  taken  by  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  Government,  and  to  maintain  with  renewed  force  the 
traditional  doctrine  of  international  law  strictly  adher^  to  by  the 
United  States.  It  is,  of  course  impossible,  in  this  limited  space 
to  make  even  a  superficial  summary  of  this  able  document;  and  two 
or  three  of  its  main  points  only  can  here  be  noticed.  Attention  is 
first  directed  to  the  claim  that  the  United  States  should  abandon  the 
long-recognized  rules  governing  neutral  traffic  in  time  of  war,  and  adopt 
measures,  in  the  words  of  the  Austro-Himgarian  note,  ''to  maintain  an 
attitude  of  strict  parity  with  respect  to  both  belligerent  parties."  Mr. 
Lansing  says: 

The  recognition  of  an  obligation  of  this  sort  would  impose  a  duty 
upon  every  neutral  nation  to  sit  in  judgment  on  the  progress  of  a  war, 
and  to  restrict  its  commercial  intercourse  with  a  belligerent  whose 

^  The  Secretary  of  State  to  Ambaflsador  Penfield,  August  12,  1915, — ^instructed 
to  inform  foreign  Office  of  reason  the  U.  S.  cannot  prohibit  trade  in  contraband. 
See  Ibid.,  pp.  166-171. 
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success  prevented  the  neutral  to  trade  with  the  enemy.  The  oontentiQn 
of  the  Imperial  and  Royal  Government  appears  to  be  that  tne  advan- 
tages gained  to  a  belligerent  should  be  equalized  by  the  neutral  Powers 
by  the  establishment  of  a  s\'stem  of  non-intercourse  with  the  victar. 

The  Secretary  then  calls  attention  to  the  attitude  of  the  Coitral  Powers 
themselves  under  circumstances  similar  to  those  now  existing.    He  says: 

During  the  Boer  War  between  Great  Britain  and  the  South  African 
Republics,  the  control  of  the  coasts  of  neighboring  n^itral  cdonies  by 
British  naval  vessels  prevented  arms  and  ammunition  from  reaching 
the  Transvaal  or  the  Orange  Free  State.  The  aUied  repubhcs  were  in  a 
situation  almost  identical  in  that  respect  with  that  in  which  Austria- 
Hungary  and  Germany  find  themselves  at  the  present  time.  Yet,  in 
spite  of  the  commercial  isolation  of  one  belligerent,  Germany  sold  to 
Great  Britain,  the  other  belligerent,  hundreds  of  thousands  df  kilos  of 
explosives,  gimpowder,  cartridges,  shot  and  weapons:  and  it  is  known 
that  Austria-Hungar>*  also  sold  similar  munitions  to  the  same  purdiaser. 

Mr.  Tensing  thus  indicates  that  the  past  practice  of  the  Coitral 
Powers  does  not  sustain  their  present  contention.    He  also  shows  that 

The  general  adoption  by  the  nations  of  the  worid  of  the  thecMy  that 
neutral  Powers  ought  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  arms  and  ammunitioD  to 
belligerents  would  compel  even*  nation  to  have  in  readiness  at  aD  times 
sufficient  munitions  of  war  to  meet  an}'  emergency  which  migjbt  arise, 
and  maintain  establishments  for  the  manufacture  of  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion sufficient  to  supply  the  needs  of  its  militarj'  and  nsLVsi  forces 
tliroiighout  the  progress  of  a  war. 

Sikh  a  practice  he  says,  ** would  inevitably  give  the  advantage  to  the 
U'llijierent  which  had  encouraged  the  manufacture  of  munitions  in  time 
of  |H»aee"  and  that  "the  adoption  of  this  theon*  would  force  militarism 
on  the  world."    He  closes  his  argument  with  these  words: 

The  principles  of  international  law,  the  practice  of  nations,  the  na- 
tional siifety  c»f  the  United  States  and  other  nations  T^ithout  great  mili- 
tary and  naval  t'stahlishments.  the  prevention  of  increased  armies  and 
navit^s,  the  adoption  of  peaceful  methods  for  the  adjustment  of  inter- 
national differences,  and,  finally,  neutrality  itself,  are  opposed  to  the 
prohilntion  by  a  neutral  nation  of  the  exportation  of  arms,  ammimition, 
or  other  munitions  of  war. 

In  summini:  up  this  discussion  I  think  it  has  V>een  shown:  '-V'  that 
notwithstaiuling  the  comparatively  recent  development  of  the  law  of 
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neutrality,  the  custom  of  regarding  all  neutral  commerce  as  free,  subject 
only  to  the  belligerent  right  of  confiscation  in  the  case  of  hostile  goods 
with  a  hostile  destination,  has  existed  at  least  from  the  seventeenth 
century. 

(2)  That  this  custom  has  been  recognized  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  as  a  rule  of  international  law  from  the  very  beginning  of 
its  history  mitil  the  present  time. 

(3)  That  this  custom  is  a  part  of  the  general  law  of  contraband,  which 
is  based  upon  the  fact  that  the  transportation  of  munitions  of  war  is 
injurious  only  to  one  or  the  other  of  the  belligerents,  upon  whom  is  con- 
ferred the  legal  means  to  prevent  it;  and  is  in  no  sense  an  injury  to  neu- 
tral states,  which  are  therefore  relieved  from  the  obhgation  to  prevent  it. 

(4)  That  the  fact  that  one  of  the  belligerents  has,  by  a  misfortune  of 
war,  been  deprived  from  exercising  his  own  belhgerent  right  of  inter- 
cepting contraband  goods  on  their  way  to  his  enemy,  does  not  justify 
the  assumption  of  this  belhgerent  right  by  a  neutral  Power  for  the  sole 
benefit  of  the  unfortunate  belhgerent. 

(5)  That  the  placing  of  an  embargo  on  the  sale  of  munitions  of  war 
under  such  circumstances  would  have  the  effect  of  assisting  one  bellig- 
erent at  the  expense  of  the  other,  and  hence  would  be  an  unwarrantable 
interference  with  the  progress  of  the  war,  and  expose  the  neutral  Power 
laying  such  an  embargo  to  the  charge  of  unneutrality;  and, 

(6)  That  the  abohtion  of  this  custom  would  reverse  the  concurrent 
judgment  of  the  world  as  expressed  in  the  Hague  Conventions,  would 
impose  new  obligations  and  oppressive  burdens  upon  every  neutral 
state,  would  work  a  positive  injustice  to  every  country  inadequately 
prepared  for  war  and  compel  every  nation  to  be  sufficiently  armed  at 
all  times  to  meet  any  possible  attack, — a  condition  of  things  that  would 
lead  to  a  universal  state  of  miUtancy  and  prove  a  misfortune  to  the 
world  at  large. 

William  C.  Moret. 


THK  IIX^ALITY  OF  THE  BLOCKADES  INSTITUTED  BY  NA- 
|H>LKON^  DKCllEES,  AND  THE  BRITISH  ORDERS  IN 
IXH'NriL,  1800-1813 

Ni»  i^xliHUntivt)  ntudy  has,  as  yet,  been  made  of  the  Napoleonic  era 
with  H  viow  of  ilt>U>nnining  the  exact  legal  status  of  the  blockades  es- 
Ut^liAhiHi  by  the  UritMi  orders  in  council  and  the  French  decrees.  It  is 
llu'  l»uriHiMi)  of  thiM  work  to  |X)int  out  the  more  salient  features  embodied 
ill  (hv  priiiripUHt  of  blcK^kade  during  this  period  as  set  forth  and  laid 
Uuwii  hy  tlio  iitnt<M(inen  of  the  United  States,  Great  Britain  and  France, 
|\4Iv(Ih'I'  with  thoir  rt^lntions  to  the  principles  of  international  law.  With 
\\\im  mul  In  viow,  tho  trt^tiw,  conventions  and  diplomatic  intercourse 
Ih'Iw^hmi  Uio  IhiittHl  StHt(>(ji  and  these  two  foreign  countries  have  been 
I'Hivhilly  mIiuIUhI.  Tho  oi^inions  of  statesmen  and  official  legal  counsel, 
fi«  v^^'ll  HM  \\\\}  ilipkuimtio  iHurespondence  and  the  decisions  of  the  ad- 
iiiUhII.v  iHUirtM  nuiHt  U^  ainHH^ttxi  as>  in  a  large  measure,  establishing  the 
liili'MmtUuml  |iriuoii)lt>ci  wvum  which  the  legality  oi  the  various  acts 
iimv  Ih'  UotoniiintHl  iVurt  dtx^i^ioivs  during  this  period,  however,  are 
U>f  \\\\\k\\  u\ll\ioiu*tHl  by  o\|HHhono\\  mndo  necossary  by  the  demands  of 
Ou>  MUMvi.  u»  Iv  u^u^Mu^itumHll^•  aiwpttxl  as  the  last  word  on  the  legality 
«>1  {\\\^  |H»u»U  u\  \|Ut\Miou;  but  thoY  will  nowrtheless  be  freely  used. 

\\\\{  Ih^I\mo  out\^iu\|i  into  tho  disi'ussioa  of  the  blockade  after  1806 
W  \\{\\  Iv  i\o\^v^'M\.  tu>4t,  to  t^tHblisJx  the  i^^nerally  accepted  definition 
»»l  \\\\^s[  \Ky\\M\\\\U\\  :i  MwkHvk*  priv^r  to  that  time. 

\      VWi:    v\vNv  KV'VU^N    Ob*    UUX'KAPK    PRIOR   TO    1806 

I  W  \\\\^^vK\\  \sx\\'\M\\Mi\}ix  \>i  irsi^  tciivi  viown  the  viefinition  of  a  block- 
i^vls.  v»  tolU^w^  '  rt\A(  tho  vkHKUuiiw^noxi  of  ;»  blockaded  port  is  to  be 
^i\\\\  \^\\\\  v\^  vviu^  whuh  Kcis  tho  oik*ti\\*  N'Vtss^^Is  stationed  sufficiently 
u\  M  \\^  \M\>\'  4u  vAivk^at  viciti^iivr  :o  the  A::eiupt  to  outer/'  ^    This  prin- 
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ciple  seems  also  to  have  been  adopted  quite  completely  by  the  British. 
In  1798,  Sir  William  Scott,  of  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty,  in  reference 
to  the  proclamation  of  January  1,  1794,  placing  the  French  West 
Indies  under  blockade,  said. 

The  Lords  of  Appeal  have  determined  that  such  a  proclamation  was 
not  itself  sufScient  to  constitute  a  legal  blockade:  it  is  clear,  indeed, 
that  it  could  not  in  reason  be  sufficient  to  produce  the  effect,  which  the 
captors  [of  the  Betsey]  erroneously  ascribed  to  it;  but  from  the  mis- 
application of  these  phrases  in  one  instance,  I  learn,  that  we  must  not 
give  too  much  weight  to  the  use  of  them  on  this  occasion;  and  from  the 
generality  of  these  expressions,  I  think  we  must  not  infer,  that  this  was 
not  that  actual  blockade  which  the  law  is  now  distinctly  understood 
to  require.^ 

In  the  same  case  he  says. 

On  the  question  of  blockade  three  things  must  be  proved:  1st,  the 
existence  of  an  actual  blockade;  2nd,  the  knowledge  of  the  party;  and 
3rd,  some  act  of  violation,  either  by  going  in,  or  by  coming  out  with  a 
cargo  laden  after  the  commencement  of  the  blockade.' 

Again,  in  1804  the  prize  court  laid  down  the  rule  that,  to  constitute 
a  blockade,  notice  to  shut  up  the  port  should  be  given,  and  special  notice 
of  blockade  must  be  made  to  vessels  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  port 
to  warn  them  off,  and  that  in  addition,  a  force  sufficient  k>  enforce  the 
blockade  must  be  stationed  near  enough  to  keep  all  vessels  from  en- 
tering.* 

These  cases  point  to  the  acceptance  of  the  principles  that  blockades 
must  be  generally  as  well  as  specially  notified,  and  that  paper  blockades 
are  invalid. 

This  rule  seems  to  have  substantially  coincided  with  that  of  the 
French  at  this  period,^  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  parts  relating  to 
notification,  was  the  definition  given  in  the  treaty  between  Russia  and 
Great  Britain  in  1801.    Article  IV  of  this  treaty  reads: 

s  The  Betsey,  1  C.  Rob.  92a;  Scott's  Cases,  798. 

*  The  Nancy,  1  Acton,  57;  Scott's  Cases,  817.  This  was,  however,  a  blockade  in- 
stituted by  the  commander  of  the  fleet. 

*  W.  E.  Hall,  A  Treatise  on  International  Law,  719. 
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In  order  to  determine  what  characterizes  a  blockaded  port,  that  de- 
nomination is  given  only  to  a  port  where  there  is,  by  disposition  of  the 
Power  which  attacks  it  with  ships  stationary  or  sufficiently  near,  an 
evident  danger  in  entering.^ 

That  this  was  also  the  view  of  American  statesmen  as  to  a  valid  block- 
ade is  shown  by  the  diplomatic  correspondence  between  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain  referring  to  the  proposed  treaty  of  1806/  But  here 
the  discussion  centered  more  upon  the  question  of  notification,  as  this 
point  was  not  completely  covered  by  the  Russian  treaty. 

In  1799  Sir  William  Scott  decided  the  case  of  the  Neptunus,  in  which 
he  held  that 

The  effect  of  a  notification  to  any  foreign  government  would  clearly 
be  to  include  all  the  individuals  of  that  nation;  it  would  be  the  most 
nugatory  thing  in  the  world,  if  individuals  were  allowed  to  plead  their 
ignorance  of  it;  it  is  the  duty  of  the  foreign  governments  to  communi- 
cate the  information  to  their  subjects,  whose  interests  they  are  bound 
to  protect.* 

On  first  thought  it  would  seem  that  these  decisions  are  contradictory; 
but  on  closer  examination  it  is  found  that  in  the  case  of  the  Betsey  the 
declaration  of  blockade  was  made  by  the  commander  of  the  fleet  and 
was  not  properly  notified  to  foreign  governments;  while  in  the  latter 
decision,  that  of  the  Nepiunua,  the  same  justice  states  the  rule  as  given 
above.    In  this  case  he  does,  however,  recognize  that  American  vessels 

•  Am.  State  Papers,  For.  Rel.  VIII,  81.  Also  in  a  letter  from  Mr.  Monroe  to  Mr. 
Madison,  Feb.  12,  1806.  The  former  stAted  that  Mr.  Fox  "intunated  that  he  had 
been  accused  of  being  too  friendly  with  Americans,  and  when  I  spoke  of  the  treaty 
with  Russia,  he  observed  that  he  had  thought  the  arrangement  made  by  it  was  a  good 


one." 


'  Ihid.,  For.  Rel.  VIII,  214. 

Mr.  Monroe  to  Mr.  Fox,  Feb.  25,  1806. 

"  In  respect  to  neutral  rights,  it  is  proposed  to  adopt  between  the  governments,  in 
such  cases  as  were  more  liable  of  abuse,  certain  principles  or  rules  of  conduct  which 
Great  Britain  had  already  assented  to  in  her  treaty  with  Russia  in  1801.  As  those 
Powers  had  entered  into  the  treaty  for  the  express  purpose  of  defining  the  law  of 
nations  in  the  cases  to  which  it  applied,  and  Great  Britain  had  adopted  its  conditions 
afterwards  in  separate  conventions  with  Denmark  and  Sweden,  with  the  same  view, 
it  was  concluded,  that  her  government  would  not  hesitate  to  admit  its  doctrine,  or  to 
observe  its  injunctions  with  other  Powers." 

8  2  C.  Rob.  110;  Scott's  Cases,  796. 
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might  have  been  a  long  tune  enroute,  and  in  a  position  where  notifica- 
tion by  the  government  would  be  quite  difficult  or  next  to  impossible, 
and  holds  that  in  such  cases  special  notice  is  necessary.  Thus  the  seem- 
ing contradiction  of  principles  is  in  fact  the  application  of  different 
principles  to  two  distinct  cases. 

The  principle  that  notification  to  foreign  governments  through  official 
channels  constituted  also  notification  to  their  individual  merchant  ves- 
sels became  the  stumbling  block  during  the  negotiations  for  the  rejected 
treaty  of  1806.  American  statesmen  contended  that  notification  of  an 
existing  blockade  to  ministers  or  representatives  of  foreign  states  is 
not  sufficient,  and  also  objected  strongly  that  a  blockade  should  be  con- 
sidered to  be  still  in  l^al  force  until  rescinded  by  the  instituting  govern- 
ment even  though  the  force  applied  to  it  was  neglecting  to  enforce  it. 
They  also  insisted  upon  direct  special  notification  to  American  vessels 
because  of  the  great  distance  separating  the  United  States  from  Europe. 
The  treaty  as  signed  by  the  American  agents  failed  completely  on  these 
points.  The  British  agents  were  also  averse  to  incorporating  the  article 
of  the  Russian  treaty  into  that  with  the  United  States,  or  even  to  give 
any  concise  definition,  whatever,  of  what  constituted  a  blockade.  Mr. 
Madison,  in  his  letter  to  the  American  ministers  at  London  said. 

The  British  doctrine  of  blockades,  exemplified  by  practice,  is  so  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  all  other  nations,  as  well  as  from  the  reason  and  na- 
ture of  that  operation  of  war.  The  mode  of  notifying  a  blockade  by 
proclamation  and  diplomatic  communication,  of  what,  in  fact,  has  been 
done,  is  more  particularly  the  evil  which  is  to  be  corrected.  Against 
these  nominal  blockades  the  article  does  not  sufficiently  close  the  door.^ 

In  July,  1807,  the  American  ministers,  Monroe  and  Knckney,  pro- 
posed to  George  Canning  to  incorporate  the  article  of  the  Russian  treaty 
verbatim  into  the  treaty,  but  this  the  latter  refused  to  do.*°  In  all  prob- 
ability the  trend  of  affairs  in  Europe  influenced  the  British  not  to  com- 
promise themselves  on  this  point,  and  caused  the  Americans  to  seek  so 
assiduously  some  acceptable  settlement  of  the  difference. 

One  other  point  brought  out  in  1805  must,  however,  not  be  omitted. 
This  occurred  in  connection  with  the  blockade  of  Cadiz,  notified  April  25, 

» Am.  State  Papers,  For.  Rel.  Ill,  170. 
JO  Ibid.,  195. 
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1806,  after  having  existed  as  a  defado  blockade  Ux  some  time  previous 
to  that  date.  After  the  declaration  the  Spanish  veasel  ChisUna  Mar^ 
garMa  was  seised  in  the  British  channd  by  a  vessd  not  of  the  Mry«lrH»!ig 
force,  althoui^  the  prise  had  left  the  blockaded  port  before  the  official 
notification.   In  hb  opinion,  Justice  Scott  said. 

If  it  is  pretended  that  the  seizure  was  under  the  notification  of  the 
26th  of  April,  which  had  intervened  heiore  the  capture,  it  would  have 
been  i»wlent  to  have  applkd  it  only  to  such  ships  as  might  be  supposed 
to  have  received  notice  of  it.^^ 

Out  of  this  seeming  conflict  of  opinion  it  is  very  difficult  to  arrive  at 
the  exact  status  of  the  rule  of  blockade.  The  weight  of  the  opini(His 
would,  however,  seem  to  point  to  the  following  facts:  (1)  that  a  blockade 
in  order  to  be  legal  must  have  sufficient  force  applied  to  it  to  make  it 
dangerous  to  enter  or  leave  the  port;  (2)  that  the  Americans  demanded 
direct  notification  to  vessels,  while  the  British  held  that  official  notifica- 
tion to  foreign  governments  was  sufficient,  but  allowed  a  reasonable 
time  in  case  of  vessds  at  sea  which  could  not  be  notified  by  the  govern- 
ment before  declaring  them  to  be  lawful  prise. 

The  French  view  of  legal  Mockade  will  be  brought  out  more  fully 
later.  Suffice  it  to  say  at  present  that  it  was  somewhat  more  strict  than 
even  the  American  view. 

II.  THE  NAPOLEONIC  BLOCKADES 

In  order  to  understand  thoroughly  the  conditions  as  they  existed 
between  1806  and  1812,  it  is  necessary  to  recount  briefly  the  prin- 
ciples laid  down  by  the  various  British  orders  in  council  and  French 
decrees. 

On  May  16,  1806,  the  orders  in  council  instituting  the  first  blockade 
of  this  interesting  series  were  issued.  They  in  substance  declared  a 
blockade  of  the  Eiu*opean  coast  from  Brest  to  the  Elbe,  but,  through  a 
secret  understanding  with  Mr.  Fox,  it  was  not  to  be  enforced  agianst 
Americans  except  between  the  Seine  and  Ostend.  The  rest  of  the  coast 
was  thus  left  open  to  neutral  vessels,  but  only  in  so  far  as  they  were  not 
laden  in  an  enemy  port,  carried  enemy  goods,  or  came  directly  from  an 

^^  6  Robinson's  Admiralty  Reports,  64. 
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enemy  port.  The  unofficial  understanding  was  acquiesced  in  chiefly  as  a 
favor  to  Americans,  whom  Fox  strongly  favored.  It  was,  nevertheless, 
a  harbinger  of  evil  for  the  United  States,  and  the  government  made  stren- 
uous and  imtiring  efforts  to  have  the  matter  definitely  adjusted  by 
treaty,  the  negotiation  of  which,  as  before  stated,  was  entrusted  to  J. 
Monroe  and  Wm.  Pinckney.  The  treaty  as  finally  signed  by  the  two 
Americans,  December  31,  1806,  was  notoriously  inadequate  in  meeting 
the  demands  of  their  government  and  was  not  even  considered.  Further 
negotiations  which  took  place  over  the  controverted  points  were  soon 
brought  to  a  close  by  the  decrees  of  Napoleon,  the  first  of  which,  the 
Berlin  decree,  will  now  be  considered. 

The  Berlin  decree  was  issued  November  21,  1806,  as  a  measure  of 
retaliation  for  Fox's  blockade,  the  partial  enforcement  of  which  Napo- 
leon preferred  to  overlook,  disdaining  to  receive  his  supplies  through  the 
concessions  of  his  enemies.  Among  the  abuses  of  international  law  per- 
petrated by  Great  Britain  and  calling  for  reprisals,  as  set  forth  in  this 
decree,  those  bearing  on  blockade  play  an  important  part.  Elngland  is 
accused  of  blockading  unfortified  places,  of  declaring  blockades  without 
ships  enough  to  enforce  them  and  others  which  she  would  be  utterly 
imable  to  enforce,  and  of  seeking  to  gain  commercial  advantages  over 
other  states  through  the  abuse  of  a  war  measiire.^^ 

From  the  above  note  may  be  derived  some  of  the  principles  of  block- 
ade as  understood  by  the  French  at  this  period.  The  rules  there  laid 
down  were  narrowed  still  more  when  France  claimed  to  adhere  to  the 

^*  Edwards'  Admiralty  Reports,  Appendix  to  Pt.  I,  viii. 

The  statement  of  the  abuses  referring  to  blockade  are: 

''4.  That  she  extends  the  right  of  blockade  to  commercial  unfortified  towns,  and 
to  ports,  harbors,  and  mouths  of  rivers,  which,  according  to  the  principles  and  {Mrao- 
tices  of  civilized  nations  [as  interpreted  by  France],  is  only  applicable  to  fortified 
places. 

''That  she  declares  places  in  a  state  of  blockade  before  which  she  has  not  a  ship 
of  war,  though  no  place  can  be  considered  in  a  state  of  blockade  unless  it  is  so  in- 
vested that  approach  cannot  be  attempted  without  inuninent  danger. 

''That  she  even  declares  places  in  a  state  of  blockade,  which,  with  all  her  forces 
united,  she  is  incapable  of  blockading,  namely,  ¥fho\e  coasts  and  empires. 

"5.  That  this  monstrous  abuse  of  the  right  of  blockade  has  no  other  object  than 
to  obstruct  the  communication  of  nations  with  each  other,  and  to  raise  the  trade 
and  industry  of  England  upon  the  ruin  of  the  trade  and  industry  of  the  nations  of 
the  Ck>ntinent." 
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rules  of  the  Peace  of  Utrecht.    In  1809  Count  Champagny  wrote  to 
General  Armstrong, 

The  right,  or  rather  the  pretension  of  blockading,  by  a  proclamation, 
rivers  and  coasts,  is  as  monstrous  {revoltante)  as  it  is  absurd.  A  right 
cannot  be  derived  from  the  will  or  caprice  of  one  of  the  interested  parties, 
but  ought  to  be  derived  from  the  nature  of  things  themselves.  A  place 
is  not  truly  blockaded,  imtil  it  is  invested  by  land  and  by  sea;  it  is  block- 
aded to  prevent  it  from  receiving  the  succors  which  might  retard  its 
surrender.  It  is  only  then  that  the  right  of  preventing  neutral  vessels 
from  entering  it  exists;  for  the  place  so  attacked  is  in  danger  of  being 
taken,  and  the  dominion  of  it  is  doubtful,  and  contested  by  the  master 
of  the  town  and  him  who  besieges  it.  Hence  the  right  of  preventing 
even  neutrals  from  having  access  to  it.^' 

In  how  far  this  view  was  affected  by  the  general  military  status  of  the 
day,  it  is  difficult  to  say.  One  thing  is  evident,  that  should  such  rules 
have  been  applied  to  blockades  the  advantage  would  have  been  entirely 
on  the  side  of  the  French  and  neutrals.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  that 
Napoleon  would  have  been  so  solicitous  of  the  welfare  of  neutrals  had  it 
not,  at  the  same  time,  been  the  most  advantageous  course  for  France. 
This  principle  if  put  in  force  would  have  made  it  utterly  impossible 
for  a  nation  having  control  of  the  sea  to  enforce  a  blockade  without  at  the 
same  time  having  control  of  the  territory  of  the  enemy. 

It  has  ever  been  the  custom  among  nations  to  make  reprisals  against 
an  enemy  when  the  latter  violates  any  rule  of  international  law.  This 
is  the  principle  upon  which  Napoleon  justified  his  decrees  and  Great 
Britain  her  orders  in  council.  The  injury  and  discomfiture  which  such 
an  act  brings  upon  neutrals  is  generally  not  given  much  consideration; 
but  in  this  case  each  by  shifting  the  blame  upon  the  other  tended, 
through  the  severity  of  the  measures  which  it  was  forced  to  adopt,  to 
cause  the  United  States  to  enter  the  conflict  on  either  the  one  or  the 
other  side.  The  rights  of  neutrals  were  a  serious  interference  with  the 
free  action  of  the  belligerents,  and  they  were  subordinated  to  the  pur- 
poses of  the  latter.  Whether  the  one  side  or  the  other  suffered  the  more 
abuse  from  attack  is  hard  to  decide;  but  it  is  certain,  as  will  be  pointed 
out,  that  all  recognized  and  accepted  rules  of  blockade,  as  at  that  time 
understood  by  either  party,  were  flagrantly  violated  not  only  with  re- 

"  Am.  State  Papers,  For.  Rel.  Ill,  325. 
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spect  to  belligerents  but  also  with  respect  to  neutrals.  The  decrees  and 
orders  in  council  were  war  measures,  and,  as  such,  the  blow  they  were 
intended  to  deal  the  enemy  must  first  brush  aside  the  neutral  if  the 
latter's  rights  in  any  degree  might  act  as  a  buffer  to  lessen  its  effect. 

The  Berlin  decree,  therefore,  was  a  measure  of  retaliation  against 
Fox's  blockade.  To  this  end,  although  the  Emperor  could  not  keep  a 
single  ship  of  war  on  the  seas  except  as  a  fugitive  from  his  omnipresent 
enemies,  it  declared  the  British  Isles  in  a  state  of  blockade. 

In  addition  to  this  it  proclaimed  that: 

4.  All  warehouses,  merchandise  or  property  of  whatever  kind  be- 
longing to  a  subject  of  England  shall  be  regarded  as  a  lawful  prize. 

5.  Trade  in  English  goods  is  prohibited,  and  all  goods  belonging  to 
England  or  coming  from  her  factories  or  her  colonies  are  declared  lawful 
prize. 

7.  No  vessel  coming  directly  from  England  or  from  the  English  colo- 
nies or  which  shall  have  visited  these  since  the  publication  of  the  present 
decree  shall  be  received  in  any  port. 

8.  Any  vessel  contravening  the  above  provision  (7)  by  a  false  declara- 
tion shall  be  seized,  and  the  vessel  and  cargo  shall  be  confiscated  as  if 
it  were  English  property.  ^^ 

From  the  above  extracts  it  is  readily  seen  how  far-reaching  the  provi- 
sions of  this  decree  were.  If  they  were  to  be  literally  applied,  they  would 
contravene  all  recognized  rules  of  blockade  even  to  a  greater  extent  than 
was  the  case  with  the  order  in  council  that  preceded  them. 

The  last  paragraph  of  the  first  section  showed  a  desire  on  the  part  of 
Napoleon  to  compromise  and  lessen  the  severity  of  the  order  if  the 
British  would  come  to  the  French  way  of  thinking.    It  reads: 

The  provisions  of  the  present  decree  shall  continue  to  be  looked  upon 
as  embodying  the  fimdamental  principles  of  the  Empire  until  fingland 
shall  recognize  that  the  law  of  war  is  one  and  the  same  on  land  and  sea, 
and  that  the  rights  of  war  cannot  be  extended  so  as  to  include  private 
property  of  any  kind  or  the  persons  of  individuals  imconnected  with 
the  profession  of  arms,  and  that  the  right  of  blockade  should  be  restricted 
to  fortified  places  actually  invested  by  sufiScient  forces.  ^^ 

This  decree  for  various  reasons  was  not  fully  enforced  by  Napoleon; 
and  for  nine  months  it  assmned  more  the  form  of  a  mimicipal  law  than 

^*  Anderson,  Ck>n8titutions  and  Documents,  France  (Translated  by  James  H. 
Robinson),  386-387. 
» Ibid.,  386. 
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of  an  international  order.  The  manner  of  enforcement  was,  however, 
not  inquired  into  by  the  British  Government,  which  responded  on 
January  10, 1807,  with  a  second  order  in  council  proclaiming  on  penalty 
of  capture  and  condemnation  that  it  is 

judged  expedient  to  order  that  no  vessel  shall  be  permitted  to  trade 
from  one  port  to  another,  both  which  ports  shall  belong  to,  or  be  in 
possession  of  France  or  her  allies,  or  shall  be  so  far  under  their  control 
as  that  British  vessels  may  not  freely  trade  thereat;  and  that  the  com- 
manders of  His  Majesty's  ships  of  war  and  privateers  have  been  in- 
structed to  warn  every  neutral  vessel  coming  from  any  such  port,  and 
destined  to  another  port,  to  discontinue  her  voyage,  and  not  to  proceed 
to  any  such  port.^** 

This  decree  would  have  required  actual  direct  notice  to  the  vessel  and 
was  therefore  probably  within  reasonable  limits. 

This  order  was  followed  on  November  11, 1807,  by  a  second  and  more 
severe  order  which  decreed  that  France,  her  allies  and  colonies,  were  in 
state  of  blockade;  made  all  goods  of  produce  or  manufacture  of  such 
territory  subject  to  capture  and  condemnation,  unless  such  trade  in 
them  be  carried  on  through  British  ports;  all  vessels  leaving  blockaded 
ports  were  subject  to  capture  unless  they  were  destined  for  a  British 
port;  vessels  which  left  port  before  the  issuance  of  the  order  must  have 
been  notified  of  the  blockade  before  being  captured  for  violation  of  it; 
and  vessels  carrying  French  certificates  of  origin  were  subject  to  con- 
demnation.^^ 

It  was  held  that  these  measures  were  justifiable  because  the  neutral 
states  acquiesced  in  the  provisions  of  the  French  decree,  which,  however, 
seems  not  to  have  been  the  case.  In  a  letter  by  Pinckney  to  Madison, 
November  23,  1807,  we  read: 

The  British  orders  annihilate  the  whole  public  law  of  Europe  relative 
to  maritime  prize,  and  substitute  a  sweeping  system  of  condemnation 
and  penalty  in  its  place.  The  French  decree  produces  no  such  change 
at  all  in  that  law.  The  last  was  no  more  than  a  legitimate,  though  pos- 
sibly an  ungracious,  exercise  of  the  right  of  local  sovereignty;  while  the 
former  can  be  referred  only  to  force,  and  look  for  the  scene  of  their 
operation  to  the  ocean. 

'« Am.  State  Papers,  For.  Rel.  Ill,  5. 
"  Ibid.,  269-270. 
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Nor  can  it  be  shown  that  knowledge  had  in  any  form  come  to  the 
United  States  Government  of  a  strict  enforcement  of  the  Berlin  decree 
before  the  issuance  of  the  order  in  coimcil  of  November  11th. 

So  long  as  the  decree  was  enforced  only  as  a  local  or  mmiicipal  law, 
the  United  States  did  not  remonstrate  because  it  was  not  affected  by 
the  operation  of  the  act.  There  was  little  exchange  of  notes  between 
France  and  this  coimtry  on  this  subject  prior  to  November,  1807,  when 
the  more  stringent  enforcement  went  into  effect.  The  position  in  which 
American  vessels  were  placed  by  the  contradictory  and  opposed  decrees 
and  orders  was  very  unsatisfactory.  They  could  not  touch  at  France 
or  her  allies,  and  they  could  not  touch  at  England,  nor  could  they  carry 
either  French  or  British  goods  without  subjecting  themselves  to  capture. 

Count  Champagny  asserted  that  from  the  French  view  the  United 
States  was  at  war  with  England  from  the  time  that  the  orders  in  council 
were  issued.  France  was  merely  waiting  to  see  whether  the  United 
States  would  declare  hostilities  or  not  before  enforcing  the  Berlin  decree 
in  its  liberal  purport.^ 

The  American  Government  protested  strongly  against  the  applica- 
tion of  municipal  laws  against  foreign  nations  on  the  high  seas,  and  even 
showed  astonishment  at  the  act  of  France  in  her  extraordinary  declara- 
tion when  she  was  without  the  slightest  means  of  enforcing  it."^  The 
Emperor's  council  itself  was  opposed  to  extending  the  execution  of  the 
decree,  but  Napoleon  was  determined  through  it  to  determine  the  posi- 
tion of  the  United  States  in  her  relations  with  Great  Britain.*^ 

On  December  17, 1807,  Napoleon  met  the  new  British  order  in  council 
with  his  famous  Milan  decree.  This  decreed  that  the  British  orders 
would  have  the  effect  of  denationalizing  the  vessels  of  all  nations  of 
Europe,  thus  affecting  the  sovereignty  of  the  states  themselves;  and 

w  Am.  State  Papers,  For  Rel.  Ill,  260. 

^*  Madison  to  Armstrong,  Feb.  8,  1808. 

''That  the  execution  of  local  laws  against  foreign  nations  on  the  high  seas  is  a 
violation  of  the  rights  of  the  former  and  freedom  of  the  latter,  wiU  probably  not  be 
questioned.  A  contrary  principle  would,  in  fact,  imply  the  same  exclusive  dominion 
over  the  entire  ocean  as  is  enjoyed  within  the  limits  of  the  local  sovereignty,  and  a 
degradation  of  every  other  nation  from  its  common  rights  and  equal  rank."  Am. 
State  Papers,  For.  Rel.  Ill,  249. 

»  Am.  State  Papers,  For.  Rel.  Ill,  25a 
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that  all  vessels  submitting  to  search  or  entering  British  ports  become 
ipso  fado  denationalised  and  hence  are  English  property;  that  such 
vessels  are  subject  to  capture  as  lawful  prises;  that  all  vessels  either 
going  to  or  coining  from  English  ports,  colonies  or  any  country  in  the 
possession  of  English  troops  are  lawful  prise;  that  the  decree  shall  not 
apply  to  such  countries  as  force  England  to  respect  their  flags;  and  that 
the  decree  shall  be  ipso  fado  abrogated  and  void  so  soon  as  the  F^ngliah 
Government  shall  abide  by  the  principles  of  the  law  of  nations.'^ 

The  enforcement  of  these  blockades  seems  to  have  been  something 
just  short  of  legalized  piracy.  Napoleon  could  keep  but  few  scattered 
cruisers  and  privateers  on  the  seas,  with  which  he  now  began  to  prey 
upon  American  trade.  England's  whole  navy,  large  as  it  was,  was 
notoriously  inadequate  to  maintain  a  blockade  of  the  European  Con- 
tinent and  the  French  colonial  possessions.  Seizures  by  both  sides  were 
numerous,  and  it  is  small  wonder  that  the  United  States  Government 
changed  from  oflicial  protest  to  active  measures  of  defense.  The  counter- 
strokes  of  the  belligerents  became  more  destructive  to  neutrals  than 
to  the  belligerents.  The  United  States  Government  sought  to  protect 
its  commerce  against  such  unlawful  spoliation.  The  reckless  Yankee 
skipper  began  to  trump  up  various  excuses  for  blockade  running,  among 
which  some  of  the  most  prominent  in  the  British  admiralty  reports  are 
the  "distress  of  the  vessel,"  "exhausted  crews"  and  "entered  to  procure 
a  pilot.'* 

The  United  States  Government  unoflScially  ordered  American  vessels 
not  to  speak  to  British  cruisers,  but  rather  to  run,  upon  which  Sir  William 
Scott  of  the  British  High  Court  of  Admiralty  remarked. 

If  these  directions  are  to  be  taken  in  their  full  extent,  as  authorizing 
the  masters  of  American  ships  to  fly  from  British  cruisers,  it  is  a  prac- 
tice which,  I  venture  to  say,  will  be  attended  with  very  great  incon- 
venience to  American  navigation.  It  must  be  understood  that  every 
commissioned  cruiser  has  an  undoubted  right  of  inquiry,  and  it  is  not 
the  arbitrary  decrees  of  other  belligerents  that  can  abrogate  it.  On 
strict  principle,  to  defeat  that  right  by  evasion  might  be  as  penal  as 
to  resist  it  by  force,  though  it  has  not  been  held  so  in  practice.  ^^ 

**  Anderson,  Constitutions  and  Documents,  France,  303-304. 
«  The  Mentor,  Edwards'  Admiralty  Reports,  208.    See  also  the  Arthur,  Ibid,,  203, 
and  the  Elizabeth,  Ibid.,  198,  ail  decided  in  1810. 
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The  reason  for  these  evasions  and  subterfuges  becomes  apparent  when 
it  is  understood  that  the  adnm'alty  court  held  that,  in  case  a  vessel  is 
forced  to  break  blockade  out  of  necessity,  such,  for  instance,  as  need  of 
repair  or  stress  of  weather,  and  does  not  deliver  its  cargo,  it  is  not  sub- 
ject to  capture.^^ 

In  the  case  of  the  James  Cook  the  court  held  that  it  has  been  de- 
termined over  and  over  again  that  a  ship  is  not  at  liberty  to  go  up  to 
the  mouth  of  a  blockaded  port  even  to  make  inquiry;  that  in  itself  is  a 
consununation  of  the  offense,  and  amounts  to  an  actual  breach  of  block- 
ade.24 

On  December  21,  1807,  Congress  passed  the  Embargo  Act  prohibiting 
the  sailing  of  any  vessel  from  any  port  of  the  United  States  to  any  for- 
eign port,  except  foreign  armed  pubUc  ships  and  foreign  merchant  ves- 
sels in  ballast. 

On  January  8,  1808,  a  supplementary  act  was  passed  requiring  coast- 
ing and  fishing  vessels  to  give  bonds  to  re-land  their  cargoes  in  the 
United  States,  and  still  later  (March  13th)  the  provisions  of  the  act 
were  so  extended  as  to  include  all  vessels  whether  of  the  size  required 
for  registration  or  smaller. 

As  a  result  of  the  embargo.  Napoleon  on  April  17,  1808,  issued  his 
Bayonne  decree  directing  the  confiscation  of  all  American  vessels  in 
French  ports,  or  which  should  arrive  in  them,  reasoning  that  no  Amer- 
ican vessel  could  be  on  the  ocean  under  the  embargo,  and  that  therefore 
those  that  pretended  to  be  American  were  in  reaUty  British.**  There 
was  some  foundation  for  his  assertion,  because  the  American  vessels 
which  evaded  the  embargo  did  so  often  through  the  use  of  fraudulent 
British  papers  and  registers. 

The  embargo  becoming  very  impopular  with  the  American  people, 
it  was  repealed,  and  in  its  place  was  substituted  the  Non-Intercourse 
Act,  March  15,  1809.  This  act  prohibited  all  commercial  intercourse 
with  Great  Britain  and  France. 

This  was  closely  followed  (April  26, 1809)  by  a  British  order  in  council 

»  The  CharloOa,  June  20,  1810,  Edwards'  Admiralty  Reports,  252. 
"  The  James  Cooky  July  3,  1810,  Ibid.,  264. 
«»  Am.  State  Papers,  For.  Rel.  Ill,  291. 
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revoking  the  orders  ot  the  11th  of  November,  1807,  but  declaring  in 
their  place  a  blockade  ot  the  ports  of  Holland,  France  and  Italy.* 

Napoleon  now  seemed  to  suffer  one  of  his  peculiar  changes  of  front, 
and  in  Jime,  1809,  he  decreed  that  inasmuch  as  the  United  States  had 
obtained  the  revocaticm  of  the  British  orders  in  council  of  November, 
1807,  the  Milan  decree  should  be  withdrawn.  In  August,  however, 
the  Emperor,  through  another  change  ci  policy,  issued  a  secret  decree 
providing  for  the  confiscation  of  any  American  ship  that  should  enter 
the  ports  of  Spain,  France  or  Italy,  and  to  these  Holland  was  shortly 
added.*' 

Macon's  Bill  No.  2  repealed  the  Non-Intercourse  Act  and  authorised 
the  President  to  prohibit  commerce  with  either  one  of  the  belligerents 
who  should  not  recede  from  its  policy  of  war  on  neutrals  before  March  3, 
1810."  This  re-established  freedom  of  conunerce  until  one  or  the  other 
of  the  belligerent  states  should  withdraw  its  orders  or  decrees. 

Or  March  23,  1810,  Napoleon  issued  his  Rambouillet  decree,  as  a 
remonstrance  against  the  acts  of  the  United  States,  in  which  he  pro- 
vided: *• 

1.  That  all  vessels  navigating  under  the  flag  of  the  United  States, 
or  possessed  in  whole  or  in  part  by  any  citizen  or  subject  of  that  Power, 
which,  dating  from  May  20,  1809,  may  have  entered  or  shall  enter  into 
the  ports  of  our  Empire,  our  colonies  or  the  countries  occupied  by  our 
armies,  shall  be  seized,  and  the  products  of  the  sales  shall  be  deposited 
in  the  surplus  fund. 

Vessels  charged  with  dispatches  were  exempted. 

Upon  knowledge  of  this  decree,  the  United  States  was  almost  ready 
to  go  to  war  with  France;  and  it  was  probably  the  knowledge  of  lack  of 
preparation  which  restrained  the  government  from  taking  the  step.  The 
pohcy  pursued  by  France  up  to  this  time  was  now  found  to  injure  that 
country  more  than  it  benefited  her,  and  in  August,  1810,  Napoleon  in- 
structed his  Foreign  Minister,  the  Due  de  Cadore,  to  notify  the  Amer- 
ican Minister,  General  Armstrong,  that  after  November  1,  1810,  the 
Berlin  and  Milan  decrees  would  cease  to  operate  as  far  as  the  United 

*  Anderson,  Constitutions  and  Documents,  France,  394-6. 
^  E.  Channing,  The  American  Nation,  Vol.  12,  p.  243. 

» Ibid.,  245. 

*  Anderson,  Constitutions  and  Documents,  France,  396-397. 
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States  was  concerned.^  On  the  same  day,  however,  Napoleon  ordered 
that  all  American  vessels  which  had  arrived  at  French  ports  between 
May  20,  1809,  and  May  1,  1810,  should  be  confiscated,  and  that  no 
American  ship  arriving  in  a  French  port  before  November  1st,  should 
be  permitted  to  discharge  its  cargo  without  a  licetise.'^ 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Due  de  Cadore's  letter  one  case,  that  of 
the  New  Orleans  Packet,  was  decided  in  favor  of  the  United  States,  and 
this  was  now  used  in  an  attempt  to  have  the  British  orders  in  council 
repealed.  But  obtaining  no  satisfaction  from  this  source,  Madison, 
who  took  the  Due's  letter  to  mean  what  it  said,  on  November  2, 1810, 
issued  a  proclamation  cutting  off  all  commercial  intercourse  with  Great 
Britain." 

The  British  took  the  view  that  a  decree  officially  instituted  must  be 
also  officially  revoked,  and  that  the  Due  de  Cadore's  letter  was  not 
such  official  revocation  of  the  French  decrees.'^  They  held  also  that 
the  British  orders  would  not  expire  of  themselves  on  the  revocation  of 
the  French  decrees,  but  were  dependant  upon  special  repeal  of  the 
government.  The  authenticity  of  the  Due's  letter  was  at  the  time 
questioned  by  the  British  High  Court  of  Admiralty  in  the  case  of  the 
Snipe  and  Others}^ 

In  the  case  of  the  Fox  ^^  Justice  Scott  held  that  the  British  orders 
were  just,  so  long  as  they  were  retaliatory,  but  that  as  soon  as  they 
ceased  to  be  retaliatory,  they  ceased  to  be  just;  that,  although  a  state 

^  Letter  of  the  Due  de  Cadore.  August  5,  1810.  Edwards'  Admiralty  Reports. 
App.,  Part  I,  xxi.  ''  I  am  authorized  to  declare  that  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees 
are  revoked,  and  wiU  cease  to  have  their  effect  from  the  Ist  of  November:  It  being 
well  imderstood  that  the  English  shall  revoke  their  orders  in  council,  and  renounce 
their  new  principles  of  blockade,  or  that  the  United  States  wiU  cause  their  rights 
to  be  respected  by  the  English." 

*^  Channing,  The  American  Nation,  249. 

"  Ibid.,  250. 

**'^The  declaration  of  the  person  styling  himself  Due  de  Cadore,  imports  no 
revocation;  for  that  declaration  imports  only  a  conditional  retraction,  and  this  upon 
conditions  known  to  be  impossible  to  be  complied  with.  It  has  been  urged  that  the 
American  Govenmient  has  considered  it  otherwise,  and  has  so  declared  it  for  the 
regulation  of  the  conduct  of  the  people  of  that  countiy."  The  Fax  and  OtherM, 
Edwards'  Adm.  Reports,  316,  decided  May  11,  1811. 

"  Edwards'  Adm.  Reports,  383-395. 

»» Am.  St.  Papers,  For.  Rel.  Ill,  418  et  aeq. 
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>  3tf v«r  AC  liberty  to  apply  a  rule  harsher  than  that  of  the  law  of  nations 
-aui«K«  chivu|ch  a  ju»t  provocation  as  a  retaliatory  measure,  it  is  the  duty 
oc  rhe  \.vart  to  carry  out  the  measure  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  state  to 
viecKie  when  the  provocation  ceases.  As  a  result  of  this  decision,  28 
\^*^!8ft^i!iK«  valiieil  at  $254,300,  with  cargoes  valued  at  $515,500,  were 
U^vUuwt  v\uittek*ated  by  the  British  prize  courts  between  June  18,  1811, 
atKt  Ju(>*  \  ISll.  which  probably  more  than  any  other  circumstance 
tiuiik'  the  lut^ai^h  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britaiu  irrepa- 

\^)  tho  SSth  of  April  1811,  Napoleon  officially  revoked  the  Berlin 
Aii\)  Milan  ikvnnv  in  consideration  of  the  fact  that  the  Congress  of  the 
rniUni  Stut(t«  had  on  the  2nd  of  March  of  the  same  year  ordered  the 
vMvutuM)  of  the  Non-Intercourse  Act  against  Great  Britain  which  had 
Uvn  lu^H^luiiiMMl  November  2,  1810,  by  President  Madison,  but  the 
oin'iatioii  of  whirh  hiul  l)een  postponed.*^ 

Thid  wiiH  Hubinitted  to  Lord  Castlereagh  by  Mr.  Russell  in  proof  of 
llir  iiworutioii  of  the  French  decrees  on  May  20,  1812,  in  an  endeavor 
lo  havo  Itio  liritiHh  orders  repealed;  but  it  was  not  until  June  23, 1812, 
Ihfil  llio  onlrfH  of  January,  1807,  and  April,  1809,  were  definitely  re- 
vok«Ml.  Ttio  n*|N*ul,  however,  came  too  late,  for  on  June  18, 1812,  C(m- 
M14UM  hail  dorlun'il  war  upon  Great  Britain. 

III.    FINAL  SETTLEMENTS 

IhiiiiiK  iIh*  iit»^<o(iati()iis  for  peace  carried  on  by  the  American  diplo- 
iiKiMr  ir)irch(MitH(ives  at  (Iheiit  in  1814,  the  question  of  blockades  was 
iiiiliiiiilhMl  lo  \\w  British  plenipotentiaries  in  a  project  of  a  treaty  of 
\t^•.nn^  (Nov.  10,  ISll).  This,  however,  is  as  far  as  the  matter  was  car- 
ilnl,  an  \l  wiw  (ItThiriHl  inadmissible  by  the  British  delegates.  The 
)if  ifvinioiiri  rontaiiunl  in  this  proposed  article  were,  that  notification  must 
ill  iiiaiitt  (liirclly  to  the  vessel,  and  that  confiscation  should  be  allowable 
iihl  V  upon  an  at  (tMnpt  to  enter  the  blockaded  port  after  such  notification. 
The.  pinpomMJ  delinition  of  blockade  was  that  of  the  Russian  treaty  of 
IhOI. 

Ill  nnlnr  to  ttetmnine  what  eharacterizes  a  blockaded  port,  that  de- 
iinniMialioM  in  ^i\'v\\  only  to  a  iK)rt  where  there  is,  by  the  deposition  of 

*•  Am.  St.  Thih^w,  For  Rel.  Ill,  432. 
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the  Power  which  attacks  it  with  ships  stationary  or  sufficiently  near,  an 
evident  danger  in  entering.*^ 

In  the  final  treaty  of  peace  of  December  24, 1814,  the  subject  did  not 
even  receive  mention. 

The  losses  suffered  by  American  merchants  through  the  operation  of 
Napoleon's  decrees  were  kept  alive  through  diplomatic  channels  under 
the  name  of  French  Spoliation  Claims,  which  were  finally  settled  by 
the  treaty  of  July  4,  1831.  In  November,  1816,  Albert  Gallatin  brought 
the  subject  before  the  Duke  de  Richelieu,  but  the  French  Government 
was  compelled  in  an  unofficial  way  to  reject  the  claims,  because  of  finan- 
cial and  other  embarrassment,  but  it  considered  this  to  be  in  no  way  an 
official  answer.^  Subsequent  to  this  the  claims  were  repeatedly  ad- 
mitted by  the  Duke  de  Richelieu,  Vicount  de  Montmorency,  M.  de 
Villele  and  Count  de  le  Ferronnays.  But  the  French  public  officials 
tried  continually  to  weaken  them.^ 

Van  Buren  held 

That  the  present  Government  of  France  is,  by  the  established  prin- 
ciples of  public  law,  responsible  for  those  acts,  is  not,  at  this  day,  an 
open  question  among  civilized  nations.  The  consequences  of  an  oppo- 
site doctrine  would  strike  at  the  root  of  all  confidence  in  the  dealings 
between  diflferent  nations.*® 

Rives,  who  negotiated  the  treaty  for  the  United  States,  expressed 
the  American  point  of  view  when  he  said: 

The  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees  being  gross  violations  of  the  public 
law  and  faith  of  treaties  [having  special  reference  to  the  provisions  of 
Articles  XII  to  XXVI  of  the  treaty  of  September  30,  1800,]  are  such 
acts  as  no  sovereign  can  rightfully  perform,  and  must,  therefore,  be 
regarded  as  null  and  void.*^ 

The  matter  was  left  to  a  French  commission,  which  allowed  the  claims 
of  the  United  States  in  the  following  cases: 

1.  Sequestration  where  the  property  had  not  been  definitely  con- 
denmed  by  the  Council  of  Prizes. 

"  Am.  State  Papers,  For.  Rel.  Ill,  739. 

»  Ex.  Doc.  147,  Vol.  3,  p.  51.    22d  Cong.,  2nd  seas.,  1832-33. 

» Ibid.,  p.  20. 

« Ibid.,  p.  23. 

"  Ibid.,  p.  76. 
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2.  Where  the  vessels  were  destroyed  at  sea. 

3.  Where  coiidemiia.tioiis  which  purported  to  be  made  by  virtue  of 
the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees,  in  being  definitely  repealed,  were,  accord- 
ing to  the  French  Government,  to  be  thenceforth  considered  as  not 
having  existed. 

4.  For  all  supplies  derived  from  citizens  of  the  United  States  for 
debts  otherwise  due. 

5.  Where  the  sentences  of  condemnation  gave  a  retrospective  effect 
to  the  decrees  under  which  they  purported  to  be  made.'* 

The  payment  by  France  to  the  United  States  of  the  sum  of  $5,000,000 
in  settlement  of  all  the  claims  as  above  given  settled  beyond  dispute 
the  illegality  of  at  least  certain  applications  of  the  French  decrees;  but, 
in  addition  to  this,  they  established  their  own  illegality  by  outlining  aa 
a  preface  and  justification  of  their  being  the  generally  accepted  prin- 
ciples of  blockade  as  at  that  time  understood  by  nations. 

Archibau)  H.  Stockdee. 


"  Ex.  Doc.  147,  Vol.  3,  p.  51.    22d  Cong.,  2nd  » 
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THE  NEUTRALITY  OF  HONDURAS  AND  THE  QUESTION 

OF  THE  GULF  OF  FONSECA  ^ 

The  members  of  the  Central  American  Peace  Conference,  held  at 
Washington  in  1907,  primarily  intent  upon  devising  all  possible  ways 
and  means  of  maintaining  permanent  peace  in  the  Isthmus,  sought  to 
introduce  into  the  treaties  which  resulted  from  the  Conference  not  only 
those  means  and  recourses  which  experience  had  shown  would  preserve 
good  imderstanding  and  harmony  among  the  five  states,  but,  more 
particularly,  they  endeavored  to  find  new  methods  which  would  streng- 
then the  desideratum  of  the  Conference  by  eliminating  the  causes  of  civil 
or  interstate  wars  which  might  in  the  future  occur  in  the  Central  Ameri- 
can countries. 

Naturally,  the  arsenal  to  which  the  Conference  had  to  turn  for  the 
new  arms  to  combat  the  causes  of  and  prevent  all  war  and  revolution, 
could  be  none  other  than  historical  experience  and  the  principles  of 
international  law. 

The  negotiators  of  the  Central  American  treaties  well  knew  the  facili- 
ties which  the  large  and  sparsely  populated  Hondiiranean  territory  had 
many  times  afforded  to  Central  American  military  leaders  to  promote 
revolutions  and  wars  which  have  laid  waste  more  than  one  country  of 
Central  America.  The  geographical  circumstance  that  the  territory  of 
Honduras  occupies  a  central  position  between  Guatemala,  Salvador  and 
Nicaragua,  which  have  been  the  most  warlike  in  oiir  history,  has  in  no 
small  degree  facilitated  the  development  of  revolutionary  and  warUke  en- 
terprises, which  have  used  the  extensive  and  uninhabited  regions  of  Hon- 
duras as  a  basis  of  operations,  so  to  speak.  It  is  on  this  accoimt  that 
the  three  most  warlike  countries  have  naturally  exerted  themselves  to 
obtain  the  alliance,  or  at  least  the  benevolent  neutrality,  of  Honduras. 

Since  very  early  in  our  independent  life,  it  has  been  understood  that 
Honduranean  territory  was  something  like  the  political  center  of  gravi- 
tation for  the  forces  which  have  sought  to  reach  an  equilibrium  in  the 

1  Translated  from  the  original  Spanish  by  Pedro  Cap6-Rodriguei. 
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different  historical  combinations  of  the  Central  American  balance  ct 
power,  and  hence  those  forces  have  always  attempted  to  obtain  such 
support  as  that  center  of  gravitation  c^ered  to  them,  whether  by  means 
of  an  alliance  with  the  Government  of  Honduras,  or  by  actually  sdsng 
a  central  strategical  and  political  point  within  its  territory. 

This  happened  in  the  first  and  most  disastrous  Central  American  war, 
which  extended  from  the  fateful  decree  of  October  10, 1826  to  the  occu- 
pation of  Guatemala  in  1829,  when  the  servile  party  which  defied 
Central  America,  undertook,  as  its  first  and  principal  measure,  to  cht- 
ganiie  the  Milla  expedition  against  Comayagua,  with  the  historical 
and  false  pretext  of  the  tobacco  of  the  Llanos. 

It  is  to  be  noticed  that  in  the  principal  campaign  developed  against 
Salvador,  which  openly  opposed  the  Guatemalan  policy  of  1826,  the 
party  which  won  at  Arrazola  and  besieged  San  Salvador  alwa^^s  oonsid-'' 
ered  that  the  auxiliary  and  joint  campaign  which  it  undertook  against 
Honduras  would  exert  a  very  powerful  influence  upon  the  final  result 
of  the  war  against  Salvador.  An  evident  proof  of  that  political  and 
military  view  of  the  servile  party,  is  that  the  expedition  of  Colond 
Dominguei  was  detached  from  the  Mexican  general  headquarters  and 
sent  against  the  eastern  departments  bordering  on  Honduras.  Upon  his 
triumph  at  Trinidad  and  Gualcho,  the  great  Morazan,  who  was  bom 
in  Honduras,  ven*^  clearly  demonstrated  as  a  maxim  of  Central  Amer> 
ican  military  histor>\  that  in  order  to  insure  the  result  of  a  campaign 
of  Guatemala  against  Salvador,  and  lice  rersa,  it  is  necessary  to  count 
upon  the  alliance  or  the  strict  neutrality  of  Honduras. 

Subsequent  wars  but  confirmed  this  political  and  military  axiom, 
which  constitutes  one  of  the  laws  of  our  histor>\  In  1876,  the  victory 
of  Apaneca  and  its  Ic^cal  consequence,  the  lifting  of  the  siege  of  Ahua> 
chapan,  would  have  decided  the  triumph  of  the  Salvadorian  arms, 
if  the  battle  of  Pasaquina,  the  work  of  the  complicity  of  Honduras, 
which  was  made  the  base  of  operations  of  the  Guatemalan  army  of 
Solares,  had  not  compelled  the  Government  of  Salvador  to  capitulate. 

It  has  also  been  seen  that  since  1S94  the  alliance  between  Honduras 
and  Nicaragua  constitutes  a  constant  peril  to  the  security  of  Salvador 
and  Guatemala,  when  the  question  is  \'iewed  from  an  op]30site  military 
standpoint. 
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Consequently,  the  historical  and  military  law  which  we  have  just 
mentioned,  was  impressed  with  all  the  force  of  established  tradition 
upon  the  minds  of  the  negotiators  of  the  treaties  of  Washington,  and 
they  naturally  had  to  solve  the  problem  of  Central  American  peace, 
for  the  consolidation  of  which  they  had  been  delegated,  by  maintaining 
unimpaired  the  military  and  political  balance  in  Central  America 
through  a  diplomatic  and  juridical  combination  that  should  always 
keep  free  the  common  center  of  gravitation  upon  which  the  politics  and 
tranquility  of  Central  America  turns.  Such  a  combination,  from  a 
diplomatic  and  juridical  point  of  view,  could  not  be  other  than  the 
permanent  and  eflfective  neutralization  of  Honduranean  territory  in 
Central  American  conflicts. 

This  solution  of  the  problem  appeared  so  natural  and  so  feasible 
to  the  Central  American  negotiators  that  the  doctrine  of  the  permanent 
neutrality  of  Honduras  was  welcomed  by  all  with  marked  good  faith  and 
sympathy.  And  the  North  American  statesmen  who  were  interested 
in  the  success  of  the  Central  American  conferences  quickly  realized 
the  transcendent  efficacy  of  such  a  combination  of  Central  American 
politics  and  welcomed  it  with  eagerness  as  an  excellent  and  happy  solu- 
tion of  the  pacific  idea  which  the  Central  American  Conference  was 
called  upon  to  realize. 

From  this  community  of  ideas  and  from  these  historical  facts  which 
are  traditional  with  the  Central  American  people,  sprang  the  civilized 
and  peaceful  idea  of  creating  a  buffer,  physical,  moral  and  political,  by 
declaring  Honduranean  territory  inviolable  for  war  purposes  and  by 
preventing  its  government  from  intervening  in  or  favoring  the  Central 
American  contentions  which  have  so  much  flourished  on  its  soil. 

In  order  to  realize  this  great  thought  of  the  permanent  neutrality 
of  Honduras  there  remained  only  to  find  a  formula  that  should  not 
offend  the  dignity  of  Honduras  and  that  should  conform  to  the  principles 
of  American  public  law. 

This  formula  was  easily  found  by  the  Conference.  It  was  said  that, 
if,  by  virtue  of  the  sovereign  right  which  every  people  has  to  dispose 
of  its  own  destiny,  Honduras  should  herself  voluntarily  declare  her 
perpetual  neutrality,  the  honor  and  integrity  of  the  Honduranean 
state  would  be  perfectly  preserved;  and  it  was  also  suggested  that  if  all 
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il»  olbtr  Oentnd  American  states  should  in  response  to  sudi  a  dedans 
litNiw  pMie  themselves  to  respect  the  permanent  neutrality  of  Hoii- 
liMas  and  not  to  violate  her  territory  in  any  case,  there  would  be  founds 
iKitA^  such  a  diplomatic  circumlocution,  a  happy  formula  that  would 
without  detriment  to  anyone  consecrate  the  fundamental  and  cate- 
pirioal  principle  of  the  perpetual  neutralisation  of  the  BepuMie  of 
lloiuiuras. 

Huoh  was  the  origin  and  such  must  be  and  is  the  spirit  and  soc^e  of 
IIn^  principle  of  the  permanent  neutrality  of  Honduras,  expressly  es- 
tablisbed  in  Article  III  of  the  General  Treaty  of  Peace  and  Friendship^ 
tHiiicluded  at  Washington,  on  December  20, 1907,  by  the  plenipotentiary 
difkiCtttes  of  the  five  Republics  of  Central  America. 

'V\w  terms  of  this  stipulation  are  as  follows: 

Abticle  ni 

Taking  into  account  the  central  geogn^hical  position  of  Honduras 
ami  the  facilities  which  owing  to  this  circumstance  have  made  its  tern- 
Utry  most  often  the  theater  of  Central  American  conflicts,  Honduras 
iimhmm  from  now  on  its  absolute  neutrality  in  event  of  any  conflict 
iMttween  the  other  Republics;  and  the  latter,  in  their  turn,  provided 
nucth  neutrality  be  observed,  bind  themselves  to  respect  it  and  in  no 
aiym  to  violate  the  Honduranean  territory. 

The  meeting  of  the  minds  and  the  assent  of  the  state  which  declared 
iU  iieniittiicint  neutrality  and  of  the  four  states  which  accepted  it  and 
i?iiKttg<^  to  respect  it  and  not  to  violate  its  territory,  give  rise  to  a  legal, 
imrfiHii  and  clear  contract,  having  all  the  juridical  effects  which  are 
derivitd  from  a  state  of  conventional  and  permanent  neutrality,  in 
lU'irtiriliinco  with  the  principles  of  international  law  which  govern  and 
rffgulatf)  the  permanent  neutrality  of  states.  It  cannot  be  imderstood 
nor  ovon  (conceived,  that,  in  a  bilateral,  mutually  obligatory  and  solemn 
(Miniract,  such  as  a  public  treaty  or  a  diplomatic  agreement  must  be, 
two  or  more  Htatcw  should  engage  in  the  unusual  task  of  making  abstract 
(li*(;luration8,  without  juridical  consequences  of  a  binding  and  practical 
viiliin.  Although  the  form  of  such  declarations  may  not  be,  as  it  is  in 
IhiM  cane,  so  peremptory  and  indubitable,  it  would  always  be  necessary 
to  givo  and  to  attribute  to  them  the  proper  effects  which  their  juridical 
imtiiro  ini|X)rts  and  which  their  character  of  a  solemn  international 
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agreement  implies  in  conformity  with  the  principles  of  international 
law  which  establishes  and  regulates,  in  a  clear  and  positive  manner,  the 
rights  and  obUgations  which  naturaUy  spring  and  flow  from  a  conven- 
tional  neutrality  freely  adopted  by  a  state,  in  its  relations  of  contractual 
and  positive  law  with  all  the  other  states,  for  which  it  creates  the  legal 
bonds  and  relations  involved  in  the  status  of  voluntary  and  perpetual 
neutrality. 

History  and  juridical  principles  jointly  show  us  that  the  first  condition 
of  all  neutrality  is  that  the  state  which  desires  to  occupy  such  a  jurid- 
ical situation  must  be  firmly  determined  to  remain  independent  and 
neutral,  that  is  to  say,  resolved  to  protect  itself  against  any  attempt 
at  annexation  or  violation  on  the  part  of  its  neighbors  or  of  a  stranger, 
not  to  interfere  in  their  disputes,  and  to  observe  a  strict  neutrality  and 
impartiality  in  all  their  conflicts. 

It  seems  unquestioned  that  one  of  the  principal  objects  of  the  concept 
of  the  idea  of  permanent  neutrality,  is  to  impose  upon  the  states  which 
recognize  and  guarantee  it,  the  duty  to  consider  themselves  isolated 
or  separated  by  an  insurmountable  wall  around  the  neutralized  terri- 
tory, and  to  hold  themselves,  as  it  were,  at  a  distance  from  the  strate- 
gical points  included  within  the  neutral  zone  which,  for  that  very  reason, 
none  of  them  ought  to  occupy,  nor  avail  themselves  of  in  any  way  in 
order  to  obtain  any  advantage  over  or  become  a  threatening  danger 
to  the  others. 

This  rule  of  equity  and  impartiality,  which  is  applicable  to  the  guar- 
anteeing states,  is  equally  applicable  to  those  which  are  friends,  allies, 
protectors  of,  or  in  coalition  with,  any  of  them,  in  respect  to  the  others, 
even  in  case  they  have  neither  guaranteed  nor  recognized  such  neutrality, 
should  they  attempt  to  violate  it  under  the  cover  of  any  of  those  which 
are  under  obUgation  to  respect  it.  In  a  word,  what  one  of  the  guarantee- 
ing states  cannot  do  by  itself,  it  cannot  do  by  or  for  another,  because 
the  object  of  neutrality,  for  the  countries  which  recognize  it,  is  to  pre- 
serve in  the  neutralized  country  such  conditions  as  will  insure  to  all 
its  guarantors  and  neighbors  the  absolute  security  of  their  boimdaries. 
In  this  sense  neutrality  constitutes  a  more  concrete,  eflfective  and  def- 
inite form  of  the  right  of  self-preservation  of  nations;  a  natural  and 
absolute  right  which  gives  to  conventional  neutrality  all  the  value  and 
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efficacy  of  those  treaties  the  object  of  which  is  the  sanction  of  the  eternal 
principles  of  justice  and  equity  which  must  govern  the  relations  of 
nations  as  well  as  those  of  individuals. 

The  principles  of  natural  law  are  not  the  only  ones  which  give  support 
to  the  real  concept  of  neutrality  which  I  have  just  mentioned.  Positive 
law,  as  well  as  the  practice  of  diplomacy  equally,  have  also  always 
understood  it  in  this  manner,  ascribing  to  it  a  similar  nature,  sense  and 
scope. 

A  great  statesman  and  eminent  historian,  defending  in  the  French 
Parliament  the  neutrality  of  Belgium,  which  had  just  been  provided 
for  in  the  Conference  of  London  in  1831,  defined  thus  the  scope  of  the 
neutrality  of  Belgium  as  well  as  that  of  Switzerland : 

The  Alps  [said  Adolph  Thiers  in  his  speech  of  November  20,  1831] 
constitute  one  of  the  most  important  parts  of  the  frontiers  of  Europe. 
Austria,  Genuany,  Italy  and  France  are  not  willing  to  cede  them  to 
eacth  other,  nor  to  any  of  them.  What  to  do  then?  Nothing  can  be 
simpler;  they  have  placed  them  in  trust  in  the  hands  of  a  valorous  and 
prudcait  people  who  keep  them  and  who  cannot  in  any  event  abuse 
them.  Tlmt  is  the  object  of  the  Swiss  neutrality!  *  *  *  In  Belgium 
tiien^  iH  alHO  a  {lortion  of  the  frontiers  which  neither  England,  nor  Ger- 
miiny,  nor  l<Van(*^%  are  willing  to  cede  to  each  other;  such  are  the  shores 
of  the  ocean  and  the  mouth  of  the  principal  rivers  of  Europe.  That  is 
the  object  of  the  Belgian  neutrality!    *    ♦    * 

Aim  I  how  right  the  thought  of  European  diplomacy  was  in  1831!  If 
Ihr  SwisH  fronti(»rs  had  not  Invn  neutralized,  neither  France,  nor  Aus- 
Iria,  nor  (JiTmany,  nor  Italy,  would  have  been  able  to  divert  in  the 
prrnriit  war  tho  great  forces  which  they  have  not  been  obliged  to  place 
>n  Iheir  Swiss  bonier,  and  the  territory  of  Switzerland  would  not  be 
tonhiy  a  p(*ac(»ful  and  tnuuiuil  n^fuge,  in  the  midst  of  the  great  furnace 
which  is  consuming  the  iH^lligerent  countries, 

Hul  it  might  \>c  siiid  that  Belgian  neutrality  has  been  impotent 
to  alTonI  iH»ace  and  protection  to  the  noble  and  heroic  Belgian  people. 
Thi*  muvei-sal  ivproof  and  condemnation  which  the  cultured  world 
has  fuhninated  against  the  violation  of  the  guaranteed  neutrality  of 
Bi'Igium,  is  tlie  greatest  proof  of  the  efficacy  of  its  establishment,  be- 
cause no  sanction  is  moiv  etTective  in  showing  the  virtue  and  efficacy 
of  a  principle  of  justice,  than  the  evils  which  it  occasions  and  the  indig- 
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nation  which  its  violation  and  disregard  awakens  in  the  human  con- 
science. Had  Belgian  neutrality  been  respected,  perhaps  England 
would  not  have  entered  into  the  conflict,  and  the  march  of  events  in  the 
great  European  war  would  be  very  different. 

That  is  the  reason  why  publicists  agree  that  a  conventional  neutrality 
is  not  only  advantageous  and  wholesome  for  the  neutralized  state,  but 
its  consequences  must  extend,  and  in  effect  they  do  extend,  to  third 
parties,  since  the  latter  are  obliged  to  respect  it,  under  penalty  of  bring- 
ing against  them  a  coaUtion  of  the  coguaranteeing  states  and  the  vio- 
lated country.  The  example  which  we  are  witnessing  in  Belgium  is 
very  instructive  and  suggestive,  and  demonstrates  to  us  that  neutrality 
is  an  institution  of  natural  and  international  law,  which  humanity  has 
consecrated  as  one  of  its  greatest  triumphs  in  the  field  of  diplomacy  and 
justice. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Congress  of  Vienna  of  1815,  in  pursuance 
of  the  plan  of  confining  revolutionary  France  within  its  ancient  bound- 
aries and  of  establishing  in  the  north,  between  the  ocean  and  the  Rhine, 
a  bulwark  against  French  ambitions,  separated  Belgian  territory  from 
that  of  France,  to  which  it  had  been  annexed,  and,  instead  of  constitut- 
ing Belgium  an  independent  country,  made  the  grave  mistake  in  order 
to  satisfy  the  aspirations  of  England,  of  annexing  the  Belgian  provinces, 
considered  as  vacant  territory,  to  the  Dutch  Monarchy.  As  the  result 
of  this  achievement  of  English  diplomacy  Belgium  in  1830  threw  off  the 
Dutch  yoke  and  provoked  a  European  crisis  by  upsetting  the  balance 
of  power  established  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna.  Naturally,  France  lent 
its  support  to  the  subversive  movement  of  the  Belgians  and  threatened 
to  intervene  in  their  behalf  if  the  other  Powers  which  guaranteed  the 
annexation  of  Belgium  to  Holland  in  1815  should  attempt  to  reestablish 
the  equilibrium  of  the  treaties.  In  this  way  the  Belgium  revolution  for 
independence  was  consmnmated,  and  England,  this  time  more  farsighted 
and  realizing  the  error  of  the  forcible  annexation  of  1815,  refused  all 
armed  support  to  the  King  of  Holland,  under  the  pretext  that  it  was 
too  late. 

Lord  Aberdeen,  realizing  that  the  integrity  of  Holland  as  conceived 
by  English  diplomacy,  would,  if  maintained  by  force,  entail  grave 
dangers  for  the  general  peace,  ingeniously  proposed  to  the  Dutch  Govern- 
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nient  to  Boboiit  the  Belgian  qoestion  to  a  oiMife^^ 
of  the  five  great  Powers,  wliidi  Aoald  meet  in  London,  Tlie  Dntdi 
Govenunent  accepted  Loid  Abeideen's  ■<Af— ip  demanding  only  that 
the  conference  begin  its  labore  by  declaring  an  annistioe  between  the 
I>itcfa  annies  and  the  Belgian  rebels,  wfaidi  in  substance  was  an  impl^ 
admiwinn  that  the  treaties  ci  1815,  the  only  title  upon  wliidi  the  re- 
estaUiahment  ci  Dutch  antiol  in  Bdgium  mi^  be  defended  before 
the  Conference,  were  invalidated. 

As  the  new  alliance  between  Eni^and  and  France  would  support  the 
new  combination  wliidi,  by  the  very  nature  of  thiogB,  was  imperative, 
the  absolutist  Powos  wliidi  had  guaranteed  the  arrangement  ci  1815 
saw  no  other  way  out  of  the  situation  than  to  join  in  the  attitude  id 
the  Eni^fish  govemmoit.  Mettemich,  uriio  was  an  indefatigable  worioer 
for  the  preservaticm  <rf  the  monimifln t  erected  by  the  Congress  <rf  Vienna, 
could  do  nothing  else  and  confined  himself  to  seeing  that  thensveom- 
hinaiion  should  counterbalance  French  ambitions,  and  in  wder  to 
maint4iin  the  balance  €i  power  id  1815  that  Belgium,  if  incorporated 
with  France  or  made  only  noounally  independent,  it  dioald  never  be , 
left  in  fact  under  the  cmtrol  of  the  French  Government. 

Having  arranged  an  armistice,  wliidi  was  accepted  by  the  belligerents 
from  the  first  session  of  the  conference,  the  conf o^oice  decided  to  invite 
the  King  of  the  Netherlands  to  send  a  delegation  to  it,  in  order  that 
Holiand  might  take  part  in  its  deliberations,  pursuant  to  Article  IV 
of  the  protocol  concluded  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  on  November  15,  1818. 
In  order  to  keep  within  the  purpose  of  the  conference  it  was  necessary 
that  it  should  not  depart  from  its  fundamental  mission  by  disregarding 
the  interests  of  Europe,  which  were  necessarily  united  for  the  preser- 
vation of  the  general  equilibrium.  With  this  purpose  in  view,  the 
conference,  at  a  session  held  on  December  20,  1830,  recognized  that  the 
aim  of  the  signatory  Powers  of  the  Treaty  of  Vienna  in  reuniting  Bel- 
gium and  Holland  was  the  formation  and  establishment  of  a  just  balance 
of  power  in  Europe  for  the  preservation  of  the  general  peace,  and  as 
the  Belgian  revolution  showed  the  inefficacy  of  such  a  combination,  "the 
Conference  had  to  discuss  and  agree  upon  new  and  more  appropriate 
and  adequate  arrangements  to  combine  the  future  independence  of 
Belgium  with  the  interests  and  security  of  the  other  Powers  and  with 
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the  European  balance  of  power/'  These  facts  are  sufficient  for  us  to 
determine  the  nature  of  the  purposes  and  the  evolutions  which  they 
underwent  within  the  conference;  which  are  important  in  the  consid- 
eration of  the  subject  of  this  article. 

The  Conference  of  London  met  upon  the  initiative  of  the  King  of 
Holland  (in  reality  imposed  by  Elngland),  by  virtue  of  the  right  which 
the  Congress  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  gave  to  every  sovereign  to  ask  the  Powers 
for  their  diplomatic  good  offices,  in  the  absence  of  material  help.  By 
the  first  resolution  of  the  conference  which  virtually  contained  the 
principle  of  the  separation  of  the  two  belligerent  countries,  the  confer- 
ence substantially  assumed  the  character  of  a  mediation,  which  the 
King  of  Holland  had  also  to  accept.  By  the  protocol  of  December  20, 
which  ended  the  revolution,  the  conference  quickly  assumed  the  charac- 
ter of  a  real  arbitration. 

Assiuning  thus  this  important  role,  the  conference  did  not  now  under- 
stand that  it  must  confine  itself  to  the  hiunble  task  of  studying  and 
proposing  to  the  belligerents,  for  their  approval,  the  most  appropriate 
basis  for  the  solution  of  the  armed  dispute  between  them;  but  it  went 
further  and  assumed  the  character  of  a  court  which  supremely  decides 
the  question  in  all  its  details  and  believes  itself  entitled  to  impose  its 
judgment  without  appeal,  as  a  high  European  court,  upon  the  contend- 
ing parties,  whose  only  right  was  thus  reduced  to  furnish  data  and  ex- 
press opinions  which  might  enlighten  the  discussions  of  the  conference. 

Whatever  the  prescriptions  of  international  law  may  be,  diplomatic 
history  teaches  us  that  real  mediations,  whether  in  time  of  peace  or 
in  time  of  war,  have  almost  always  assumed  the  role  that  the  Confer- 
ence of  London  saw  itself  soon  compelled  to  take.  Such  was  the  media- 
tion which  France  imposed  upon  Austria  and  Prussia  at  the  peace 
of  Nickolsburg,  and  such  was  also  the  mediation  which  M.  Thiers  asked 
at  London,  Vienna,  St.  Petersburg,  and  Florence,  in  September,  1870, 
during  his  painful  tncLcrucis  before  the  European  courts. 

This  is  even  more  important  to  remember,  if  we  consider  that  the 
Central  American  Conference  of  Washington  had  all  the  characteristics 
of  a  mediation  between  Salvador,  Honduras  and  Nicaragua  after  Namf^ 
sigiie  and  in  spite  of  the  change  which  took  place  in  the  system  of  al- 
liances created  between  the  three  belligerents  as  a  consequence  of  the 
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f  All  t^  Ptreakkni  Bonilb  sad  the^  eetiMiiMiim  of  tfe  oeir  Govenunmt 
xt  Tc|r>%A^pdL 

I:%^:n9f  :itt:  l^  Kizur  of  H<dkaii  jni  tfe  {KoriaQoal  Belgian  Govern- 
7sif?.r  pcvc^^Ai  w&msQ  i^  pcvas  Mniimd  br  the  ConferraGe  of 
IaWvq:  ^(xn  ii  i^  aIk^  xmf  'aiK:  -i^  jonor  mamcamed  hs  Hgfat  to  solve 
ife^  jir:\r::fc3^*cs  &£  difirohasf  ipseased  iw  die  perafiar  eooditioDs  upon 
«*tuu-i  riif  rniKvant  ic  Smsoil  sobc  be  effected,  wiiether  in  respect 
A-  ~jv  -tirrmtroL  aecsmzMm.  if  :ae  anrStatte<s^  in  regard  to  tlie  national 

Thr  Ttmntoauns^  if  lae  jjilluiiii  huncvei,  once  they  had  been  def- 
miv»*^   i/nniUtfAC  u    'sspkt   m  :2ie  tenitorial  ext^uarao  of  the  new 
7ir«»i  ^czav    Ufc-  ivnata'iam  ji  iebia  which  it  ought  to  assume,  and  its 
u\vnak:vHaa  HOi  sc^skhb.  iKf  with  vny  strong  cppoation,  not  only 
»^    at-   7%zx:Tt    "v^n-acartT.  3«f  by  the  Belgian  Government,  which  the 
•»-«iT«**^.^  3»^  ssTxccNE  *u  ??SMe  Leopold  of  Soxe^oburg,  whose  candi- 
•:3jkr   tvr-  lar  ^MRMC   !re«a  wai^  iMccearfui  within  the  conference  owing 
tr   13^   ^v'T^utfr.    mMsaaas  Jt  Fngfand  to  the  candidacy  of  the  Duke 
r   VfCT^'iTN   '^TMi&it  2»^  «:k  a  :wa  of  King  Louis  Philip  and  because 
«    ^av  ^ras^w.:?^  v«-2  waacii  :he  BeigiaoB  had  welcomed  his  candidacy. 
*   >  xiiv  ^"-v^^rMfii;  V  ^natfe  :»  vicisatudes  whidi  the  principles  agreed 
-     :«    :3ii    <»ui(?>^tiu9  sddefw  b«6xe  they  wefe  definitively  accepted 
.-'■•.v.-x  ':kr:t'<s  Tfbv  rewacedly  interpoeed  their  vetoes  for 
.     ..  -*  ^         ^:.^  -  -i:  afi^  inai!;.'  ^d-.-^intawie?  as  posable.  in  accordance 
..    ^  ..     •  ;— <o  ±3«i  Jkzirrioc:?.    So  far  as  the  purpoee  of 
.  ^      .         ^  .  :•  -  -*:.;,      >  i:ipi.r:;iz:  vcly  :o  relate  the  different  forms 
^     -^.^     --.TV •:,•«.'  ;f  :iit?  Zie*i:ri.': ia:ion  of  the  new  Kingdom 
^  ^.    .   ,,-^  •  ■-t:.i::i.i;M  SI  :2e  ."cciriex  a2?i  protracted  negotiations 
%     .  •   •  .:c**\^-:  i:*^;fr  'i*?  Aci^f^rvcvv  until  January*  29,  1839, 
.  ..  ^.-.Tw    \i  •-■:;£  iCi^  =is^"  sOA-veded  at  last  in  having 
^..      ^^,^-.  .:t:  j^rrrc   :v  5Crfc:i3.  :r<a4ie5  the  basis  formulated 

•   .'►.•X'.     n^^  ^v:->   ,'f  rejcos:  aescmed  two  different  forms 
v.^   /.  v.v^.':tvv  .V  Iv-c^i-'c    I:r  :be  :i«ty  concluded  by  this 
^.  j^^   ^.     x^l    :>r*  v**-^  >c;pciitiotts  are  found: 
c.*fc-.  .♦,    T- -vrr  <Lv->  imi:?^  is  >call  be  agreed  upon  and 


V     * 


-  •■ 


■  t  ,vw.*-m'.r    ♦^^^  2^  ^«***  «ttb&hed  in  Articles  I,  II 
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and  IV  of  the  present  protocol,  shall  form  a  perpetually  neutral  state. 
The  five  Powers  shall  guarantee  to  her  such  perpetual  neutrality,  as  well 
as  the  mtegrity  and  inviolability  of  her  territory  within  the  above 
mentioned  limits. 

Article  VI.  In  just  reciprocity,  Belgium  shall  be  obliged  to  observe 
this  same  neutrality  toward  the  other  states  and  not  to  commit  any 
act  against  their  internal  or  external  tranquility. 

This  form  of  neutrality  aroused  much  turmoil  in  Belgium  for  it  was 
believed  that  it  meant  an  impairment  of  its  sovereignty  and  an  attack 
upon  its  internal  autonomy. 

Subsequently,  on  June  24, 1831,  the  conference,  which  was  constrained 
to  change  its  plans  so  that  Belgium  and  Holland  might  accept  them, 
proposed  new  bases  for  an  arrangement,  and  wishing  to  satisfy  Belgian 
public  opinion  in  regard  to  the  question  of  neutrality,  endeavored  to 
destroy  its  distrusts  and  apprehensions  by  means  of  a  new  formula. 
Indeed,  the  treaty  known  as  the  "Seventeen  Articles  Treaty,"  gave  to 
the  principle  of  perpetual  neutrality  a  new  form,  as  follows: 

Article  IX.  Belgium,  within  such  limits  as  shall  be  marked  out  in 
conformity  with  the  principles  embodied  in  the  preliminary  protocols, 
shall  !orm  a  perpetually  neutral  state.  The  five  Powers,  shall,  without 
claiming  to  interfere  with  the  internal  regime  of  Belgium,  guarantee  to 
her  such  perpetual  neutrality,  as  well  as  the  integrity  and  inviolability 
of  her  territory,  within  the  limits  mentioned  in  the  present  article. 

Article  X.  In  just  reciprocity,  Belgium  shall  be  obliged  to  observe 
this  neutrality  in  respect  to  the  other  states  and  shall  not  attempt  to 
commit  any  act  against  their  internal  or  external  tranquility,  and  shall 
always  preserve  the  right  to  defend  herself  against  all  foreign  aggres- 
sions. 

According  to  these  diplomatic  documents  it  must  be  concluded  that 
the  principle  of  perpetual  neutrality  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  absolute 
internal  autonomy  of  the  perpetually  neutral  State,  nor  with  its  external 
liberty.  The  diplomatic  history  of  Belgium  and  Switzerland  sufficiently 
establishes  this  fact.  It  also  must  be  concluded  that  a  guarantee  of  neu- 
trality carries  with  it  a  guarantee  of  the  inviolability  and  integrity  of 
the  neutralized  territory. 

Upon  the  other  hand,  the  guaranteed  state  must  observe  constant 
and  absolute  neutrality  as  regards  the  other  states,  whether  in  peace 
or  in  war,  and,  as  a  corollary  of  this  obligation,  it  cannot  intervene 
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the  Other  Central  American  states  should  in  response  to  such  a  declara- 
tion, pledge  themselves  to  respect  the  permanent  neutrality  of  Hon- 
duras  and  not  to  violate  her  territory  in  any  case,  there  would  be  found, 
through  such  a  diplomatic  circmnlocution,  a  happy  formula  that  would 
without  detriment  to  anyone  consecrate  the  fundamental  and  cate- 
gorical principle  of  the  perpetual  neutraUzation  of  the  Republic  of 
Honduras. 

Such  was  the  origin  and  such  must  be  and  is  the  spirit  and  scope  of 
the  principle  of  the  permanent  neutrality  of  Honduras,  expressly  es- 
tablished in  Article  III  of  the  General  Treaty  of  Peace  and  Friendship, 
concluded  at  Washington,  on  December  20, 1907,  by  the  plenipotentiary 
delegates  of  the  five  Republics  of  Central  America. 

The  terms  of  this  stipulation  are  as  follows: 

Article  III 

Taking  into  account  the  central  geographical  position  of  Honduras 
and  the  facilities  which  owing  to  this  circumstance  have  made  its  terri- 
tory most  often  the  theater  of  Central  American  conflicts,  Honduras 
declares  from  now  on  its  absolute  neutrality  in  event  of  any  conflict 
between  the  other  Republics;  and  the  latter,  in  their  turn,  provided 
such  neutrality  be  observed,  bind  themselves  to  respect  it  and  in  no 
case  to  violate  the  Honduranean  territory. 

The  meeting  of  the  minds  and  the  assent  of  the  state  which  declared 
its  permanent  neutrality  and  of  the  four  states  which  accepted  it  and 
engaged  to  respect  it  and  not  to  violate  its  territory,  give  rise  to  a  legal, 
perfect  and  clear  contract,  having  all  the  juridical  eflfects  which  are 
derived  from  a  state  of  conventional  and  permanent  neutraUty,  in 
accordance  with  the  principles  of  international  law  which  govern  and 
regulate  the  permanent  neutrality  of  states.  It  cannot  be  understood 
nor  even  conceived,  that,  in  a  bilateral,  mutually  obligatory  and  solemn 
contract,  such  as  a  public  treaty  or  a  diplomatic  agreement  must  be, 
two  or  more  states  should  engage  in  the  unusual  task  of  making  abstract 
declarations,  without  juridical  consequences  of  a  binding  and  practical 
value.  Although  the  form  of  such  declarations  may  not  be,  as  it  is  in 
this  case,  so  peremptory  and  indubitable,  it  would  always  be  necessary 
to  give  and  to  attribute  to  them  the  proper  effects  which  their  juridical 
nature  imports  and  which  their  character  of  a  solemn  international 
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agreement  implies  in  conformity  with  the  principles  of  international 
law  which  establishes  and  regulates,  in  a  clear  and  positive  manner,  the 
rights  and  obligations  which  naturally  spring  and  flow  from  a  conven- 
tional neutrality  freely  adopted  by  a  state,  in  its  relations  of  contractual 
and  positive  law  with  all  the  other  states,  for  which  it  creates  the  legal 
bonds  and  relations  involved  in  the  status  of  voluntary  and  perpetual 
neutrality. 

History  and  juridical  principles  jointly  show  us  that  the  first  condition 
of  all  neutraUty  is  that  the  state  which  desires  to  occupy  such  a  jiuid- 
ical  situation  must  be  firmly  determined  to  remam  independent  and 
neutral,  that  is  to  say,  resolved  to  protect  itself  against  any  attempt 
at  annexation  or  violation  on  the  part  of  its  neighbors  or  of  a  stranger, 
not  to  interfere  in  their  disputes,  and  to  observe  a  strict  neutrality  and 
impartiality  in  all  their  conflicts. 

It  seems  unquestioned  that  one  of  the  principal  objects  of  the  concept 
of  the  idea  of  permanent  neutrality,  is  to  impose  upon  the  states  which 
recognize  and  guarantee  it,  the  duty  to  consider  themselves  isolated 
or  separated  by  an  insurmountable  wall  around  the  neutralized  terri- 
tory, and  to  hold  themselves,  as  it  were,  at  a  distance  from  the  strate- 
gical points  included  within  the  neutral  zone  which,  for  that  very  reason, 
none  of  them  ought  to  occupy,  nor  avaU  themselves  of  in  any  way  in 
order  to  obtain  any  advantage  over  or  become  a  threatening  danger 
to  the  others. 

This  rule  of  equity  and  impartiality,  which  is  applicable  to  the  guar- 
anteeing states,  is  equally  applicable  to  those  which  are  friends,  allies, 
protectors  of,  or  in  coalition  with,  any  of  them,  in  respect  to  the  others, 
even  in  case  they  have  neither  guaranteed  nor  recognized  such  neutrality, 
should  they  attempt  to  violate  it  under  the  cover  of  any  of  those  which 
are  under  obligation  to  respect  it.  In  a  word,  what  one  of  the  guarantee- 
ing states  cannot  do  by  itself,  it  cannot  do  by  or  for  another,  because 
the  object  of  neutrality,  for  the  countries  which  recognize  it,  is  to  pre- 
serve in  the  neutralized  country  such  conditions  as  will  insure  to  all 
its  guarantors  and  neighbors  the  absolute  secmity  of  their  boundaries. 
In  this  sense  neutrality  constitutes  a  more  concrete,  effective  and  def- 
inite form  of  the  right  of  self-preservation  of  nations;  a  natural  and 
absolute  right  which  gives  to  conventional  neutrality  all  the  value  and 
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efficacy  of  those  treatieB  the  object  of  which  is  the  sanction  of  the  eternal 
principles  of  justice  and  equity  which  must  govern  the  relations  of 
nations  as  well  as  those  of  individuals. 

The  principles  of  natural  law  are  not  the  only  ones  which  |^ve  support 
to  the  real  concept  of  neutrality  which  I  have  just  mentioned.  Positive 
law,  as  well  as  the  practice  of  diplomacy  equally,  have  also  always 
understood  it  in  this  manner,  ascribing  to  it  a  similar  nature,  sense  and 
scope. 

A  great  statesman  and  eminent  historian,  defending  in  the  French 
Parliament  the  neutrality  of  Belgium,  which  had  just  been  provided 
for  in  the  Conference  of  London  in  1831,  defined  thus  the  scope  of  the 
neutrality  of  Belgium  as  well  as  that  of  Switzerland : 

The  Alps  [said  Adolph  Thiers  in  his  speech  of  November  20,  1831] 
constitute  one  of  the  most  important  parts  of  the  frontiers  of  Eiurope. 
Austria,  Germany,  Italy  and  France  are  not  willing  to  cede  them  to 
each  other,  nor  to  any  of  them.  What  to  do  then?  Nothing  can  be 
simpler;  they  have  placed  them  in  trust  in  the  hands  of  a  valorous  and 
prudentpeople  who  keep  them  and  who  cannot  in  any  event  abuse 
ti^em.  Tliat  is  the  object  of  the  Swiss  neutrality !  *  *  *  In  Belgium 
there  is  also  a  portion  of  the  frontiers  which  neither  Elngland,  nor  Ger- 
many, nor  France,  are  willing  to  cede  to  each  other;  such  are  the  shores 
of  the  ocean  and  the  mouth  of  the  principal  rivers  of  Eiurope.  lliat  is 
the  object  of  the  Belgian  neutrality!    *    *    * 

And  how  right  the  thought  of  European  diplomacy  was  in  1831!  If 
the  Swiss  frontiers  had  not  been  neutralized^  neither  France,  nor  Aus- 
tria, nor  Germany,  nor  Italy,  would  have  been  able  to  divert  in  the 
present  war  the  great  forces  which  they  have  not  been  obliged  to  place 
on  their  Swiss  border,  and  the  territory  of  Switzerland  would  not  be 
to-day  a  peaceful  and  tranquil  refuge,  in  the  midst  of  the  great  furnace 
which  is  consuming  the  belligerent  countries. 

But  it  might  be  said  that  Belgian  neutrality  has  been  impotent 
to  afford  peace  and  protection  to  the  noble  and  heroic  Belgian  people. 
The  universal  reproof  and  condemnation  which  the  cultured  world 
has  fulminated  against  the  violation  of  the  guaranteed  neutrality  of 
Belgium,  is  the  greatest  proof  of  the  efficacy  of  its  establishment,  be- 
cause no  sanction  is  more  effective  in  showing  the  virtue  and  efficacy 
of  a  principle  of  justice,  than  the  evils  which  it  occasions  and  the  indig- 
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nation  which  its  violation  and  disregard  awakens  in  the  human  con- 
science. Had  Belgian  neutrality  been  respected,  perhaps  England 
would  not  have  entered  into  the  conflict,  and  the  march  of  events  in  the 
great  European  war  would  be  very  different. 

That  is  the  reason  why  pubUcists  agree  that  a  conventional  neutrality 
is  not  only  advantageous  and  wholesome  for  the  neutralized  state,  but 
its  consequences  must  extend,  and  in  effect  they  do  extend,  to  third 
parties,  since  the  latter  are  obUged  to  respect  it,  under  penalty  of  bring- 
ing against  them  a  coalition  of  the  coguaranteeing  states  and  the  vio- 
lated country.  The  example  which  we  are  witnessing  in  Belgium  is 
very  instructive  and  suggestive,  and  demonstrates  to  us  that  neutrality 
is  an  institution  of  natural  and  international  law,  which  humanity  has 
consecrated  as  one  of  its  greatest  triumphs  in  the  field  of  diplomacy  and 
justice. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Congress  of  Vienna  of  1815,  in  pursuance 
of  the  plan  of  confining  revolutionary  France  within  its  ancient  bound- 
aries and  of  establishing  in  the  north,  between  the  ocean  and  the  Rhine, 
.  a  bulwark  against  French  ambitions,  separated  Belgian  territory  from 
that  of  France,  to  which  it  had  been  annexed,  and,  instead  of  constitut- 
ing Belgium  an  independent  country,  made  the  grave  mistake  in  order 
to  satisfy  the  aspirations  of  England,  of  annexing  the  Belgian  provinces, 
considered  as  vacant  territory,  to  the  Dutch  Monarchy.  As  the  result 
of  this  achievement  of  Elnglish  diplomacy  Belgium  in  1830  threw  off  the 
Dutch  yoke  and  provoked  a  European  crisis  by  upsetting  the  balance 
of  power  established  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna.  Naturally,  France  lent 
its  support  to  the  subversive  movement  of  the  Belgians  and  threatened 
to  intervene  in  their  behalf  if  the  other  Powers  which  guaranteed  the 
annexation  of  Belgium  to  Holland  in  1815  should  attempt  to  reestablish 
the  equilibrium  of  the  treaties.  In  this  way  the  Belgium  revolution  for 
independence  was  consummated,  and  England,  this  time  more  farsighted 
and  reaUzing  the  error  of  the  forcible  annexation  of  1815,  refused  all 
armed  support  to  the  King  of  Holland,  under  the  pretext  that  it  was 
too  late. 

Lord  Aberdeen,  realizing  that  the  integrity  of  Holland  as  conceived 
by  English  diplomacy,  would,  if  maintained  by  force,  entail  grave 
dangers  for  the  general  peace, ingeniously  proposed  to  the  Dutch  Govern- 
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meat  to  submit  the  Belgian  question  to  a  oonfoenceof 
ci  the  five  great  Powen,  whidi  dioald  meet  in  London,  Tlie  Dnleh 
Government  accepted  Lord  Aberdeen's  scheme  <<*««'>mm''"^  on^  that 
the  oonf erenoe  begin  its  bbora  by  dedaring  an  annistice  beiween  Hie 
Dutch  annies  and  the  Belgian  rebels,  whidi  in  substance  was  an  imp^^ 
admiwinn  that  the  treaties  of  1815,  the  only  title  upon  which  the  le- 
estaMidiment  of  Dutch  ontrol  in  Bdghun  mi^  be  defended  befiove 
the  Confierence,  were  invalidated. 

As  the  new  alliance  between  EniJand  and  France  would  sopport  Hie 
new  comhinafinn  whidi,  by  the  very  nature  (rf  things,  wasimpentm^ 
the  absolutist  Powos  which  had  guaranteed  the  amngement  of  1815 
saw  no  other  way  out  of  the  situation  than  to  join  in  the  attitude  of 
the  En^Bsh  government.  Mettemidi,  who  was  an  indefatigible 
for  the  presentation  (rf  the  monument  erected  by  the  Congress  of  ^ 
could  do  nothing  else  and  confined  himself  to  seeing  that  tiie 
hinaUan  should  counterbalance  FVench  amhitinnis  and  in  wder  lo 
»«^™*^™  the  balance  ci  power  of  1815  that  Belgium,  if  incotpotated 
with  iVance  or  made  only  nominally  independent,  it  should  never  be, 
left  in  fact  under  the  control  of  the  FVench  Government. 

Having  arranged  an  annistice,  which  was  accepted  by  Hie  bemgmnts 
fhmi  the  first  session  (rf  the  conference,  the  cmiference  decided  to  invite 
the  King  of  the  Xetheilands  to  send  a  ddegation  to  it,  in  order  that 
Holland  might  take  part  in  its  deliberations,  pursuant  to  Article  IV 
of  the  protocol  concluded  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  on  Xovembn'  15,  1818. 
In  ortlcr  to  keep  within  the  purpose  of  the  conference  it  was  necesBaiy 
that  it  should  not  depart  from  its  fundamental  mission  by  disregarding 
the  intercuts  of  Europe,  which  w»e  necessarily  united  for  the  preser- 
VHtion  of  the  geneial  equilibrium.  With  this  purpose  in  view,  the 
ct>nfonMUH\  at  a  session  held  (m  December  20,  1830,  recognised  that  the 
aim  of  the  si|^)ator>*  Powei^  of  the  Treaty  of  Menna  in  reuniting  Bel- 
Kiuiu  aiul  Holland  ii-as  the  formaiion  and  establishment  <tf  a  just  balance 
of  |Hnvor  ill  Kurt^^x^  for  the  preservation  oi  the  general  peace,  and  as 
tho  Hol|iitui  revolution  showed  the  inefficacy  of  such  a  combination,  ''the 
I'onforiMuv  had  to  discus  and  agree  upon  new  and  mcxe  appropriate 
aiul  adtH)uato  amixisciuents  to  combine  the  future  independence  of 
IWIkiuiii  with  tlH>  iiitoivsts  and  siecurity  oi  the  other  Pbwos  and  with 
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the  European  balance  of  power."  These  facts  are  sufficient  for  us  to 
determine  the  nature  of  the  purposes  and  the  evolutions  which  they 
underwent  within  the  conference;  which  are  important  in  the  consid- 
eration of  the  subject  of  this  article. 

The  Conference  of  London  met  upon  the  initiative  of  the  King  of 
Holland  (in  reality  imposed  by  England) ,  by  virtue  of  the  right  which 
the  Congress  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  gave  to  every  sovereign  to  ask  the  Powers 
for  their  diplomatic  good  offices,  in  the  absence  of  material  help.  By 
the  first  resolution  of  the  conference  which  virtually  contained  the 
principle  of  the  separation  of  the  two  belligerent  countries,  the  confer- 
ence substantially  assumed  the  character  of  a  mediation,  which  the 
King  of  Holland  had  also  to  accept.  By  the  protocol  of  December  20, 
which  ended  the  revolution,  the  conference  qtiickly  assumed  the  charac- 
ter of  a  real  arbitration. 

Assuming  thus  this  important  role,  the  conference  did  not  now  under- 
stand that  it  must  confine  itself  to  the  hiunble  task  of  studying  and 
proposing  to  the  belligerents,  for  their  approval,  the  most  appropriate 
basis  for  the  solution  of  the  armed  dispute  between  them;  but  it  went 
further  and  assumed  the  character  of  a  court  which  supremely  decides 
the  question  in  all  its  details  and  believes  itself  entitled  to  impose  its 
judgment  without  appeal,  as  a  high  European  court,  upon  the  contend- 
ing parties,  whose  only  right  was  thus  reduced  to  furnish  data  and  ex- 
press opinions  which  might  enlighten  the  discussions  of  the  conference. 

Whatever  the  prescriptions  of  international  law  may  be,  diplomatic 
history  teaches  us  that  real  mediations,  whether  in  time  of  peace  or 
in  time  of  war,  have  almost  always  assumed  the  role  that  the  Confer- 
ence of  London  saw  itself  soon  compelled  to  take.  Such  was  the  media- 
tion which  France  imposed  upon  Austria  and  Prussia  at  the  peace 
of  Nickolsburg,  and  such  was  also  the  mediation  which  M.  Thiers  asked 
at  London,  Vienna,  St.  Petersburg,  and  Florence,  in  September,  1870, 
during  his  painful  macruds  before  the  European  courts. 

This  is  even  more  important  to  remember,  if  we  consider  that  the 
Central  American  Conference  of  Washington  had  all  the  characteristics 
of  a  mediation  between  Salvador,  Honduras  and  Nicaragua  after  Namar 
sigiie  and  in  spite  of  the  change  which  took  place  in  the  system  of  al- 
liances created  between  the  three  belligerents  as  a  consequence  of  the 
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fall  of  President  Bonilla  and  the  establishment  of  the  new  Government 
at  Tegucigalpa. 

It  is  true  that  the  King  of  Holland  and  the  provisional  Belgian  Govern- 
ment, protested  against  the  powers  assumed  by  the  Conference  of 
London;  but  it  is  also  true  that  the  latter  maintained  its  right  to  solve 
as  arbitrators  all  difficulties  presented  by  the  peculiar  conditions  upon 
which  the  separation  of  Belgium  must  be  effected,  whether  in  respect 
of  the  territorial  distribution  of  the  new  State  or  in  regard  to  the  national 
debt. 

The  conclusions  of  the  conference,  however,  once  they  had  been  def- 
initely formulated  in  respect  of  the  territorial  extension  of  the  new 
Belgian  state,  the  proportion  of  debts  which  it  ought  to  assume,  and  its 
international  legal  situation,  met  with  very  strong  opposition,  not  only 
by  the  Dutch  Government,  but  by  the  Belgian  Government,  which  the 
conference  had  intrusted  to  Prince  Leopold  of  Saxe-Coburg,  whose  candi- 
dacy for  the  Belgian  crown  was  successful  within  the  conference  owing 
to  the  persistent  opposition  of  England  to  the  candidacy  of  the  Duke 
of  Nemours,  because  he  was  a  son  of  King  Louis  Philip  and  because 
of  the  sympathy  with  which  the  Belgians  had  welcomed  his  candidacy. 

It  is  not  relevant  to  relate  the  vicissitudes  which  the  principles  agreed 
Ui  by  the  conference  suffered  before  they  were  definitively  accepted 
l>y  the  eoiiteiidiiig  parties,  who  fepeatedly  interposed  their  vetoes  for 
\\w  puriHKst*  of  obtaining  J^-**  many  advantages  as  possible,  in  accordance 
with  our  exrlusive  inten»sts  and  ambitions.  So  far  as  the  purpose  of 
this  Hitirh*  is  ronrerruHl,  it  is  im|K)rtant  only  to  relate  the  different  forms 
in  whirh  the  j^n^at  principle  of  the  neutralization  of  the  new  Kingdom 
of  lielKiiirn  wiu*  fornnilattHl  in  the  complex  and  protracted  negotiations 
during  and  wliirli  followtnl  after  the  conference  until  January  29,  1839, 
when,  the  cohfen»nce  having  again  met  succeeded  at  last  in  ha\'ing 
Holland  and  MelKiurn  accept  by  solemn  treaties  the  basis  formulated 
l»v  the  Conference  of  l^Hidon  on  October  15,  1831. 

Tho  iMMMjanent  neutrality  of  Belgium  assumed  two  different  forms 
duiuiK  the  In-st  ( -onfen^nir  of  liOndon.  In  the  treaty  concluded  by  this 
H':>MMuliIv  on  January  2t).  IS^U.  these  two  stipulations  are  found: 

Article  V  Helgiuni,  within  such  limits  as  shall  be  a^^reed  upon  and 
iMaik<Ml  otit  m  conformity  with  the  bases  established  in  Articles  I,  II 
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and  IV  of  the  present  protocol,  shall  form  a  perpetually  neutral  state. 
The  five  Powers  shall  guarantee  to  her  such  perpetual  neutrality,  as  well 
as  the  integrity  and  inviolability  of  her  territory  within  the  above 
mentioned  lunits. 

Article  VI.  In  just  reciprocity,  Belgium  shall  be  obliged  to  observe 
this  same  neutrality  toward  the  other  states  and  not  to  commit  any 
act  against  their  internal  or  external  tranquility. 

This  form  of  neutrality  aroused  much  turmoil  in  Belgium  for  it  was 
believed  that  it  meant  an  impairment  of  its  sovereignty  and  an  attack 
upon  its  internal  autonomy. 

Subsequently,  on  June  24, 1831,  the  conference,  which  was  constrained 
to  change  its  plans  so  that  Belgium  and  Holland  might  accept  them, 
proposed  new  bases  for  an  arrangement,  and  wishing  to  satisfy  Belgian 
public  opinion  in  regard  to  the  question  of  neutrality,  endeavored  to 
destroy  its  distrusts  and  apprehensions  by  means  of  a  new  formula. 
Indeed,  the  treaty  known  as  the  "Seventeen  Articles  Treaty,"  gave  to 
the  principle  of  perpetual  neutrality  a  new  form,  as  follows: 

Article  IX.  Belgium,  within  such  limits  as  shall  be  marked  out  in 
conformity  with  the  principles  embodied  in  the  preliminary  protocols, 
shall  form  a  perpetually  neutral  state.  The  five  Powers,  shall,  without 
claiming  to  interfere  with  the  internal  regime  of  Belgium,  guarantee  to 
her  such  perpetual  neutrality,  as  well  as  the  integrity  and  inviolability 
of  her  territory,  within  the  limits  mentioned  in  the  present  article. 

Article  X.  In  just  reciprocity,  Belgium  shall  be  obliged  to  observe 
this  neutrality  in  respect  to  the  other  states  and  shall  not  attempt  to 
commit  any  act  against  their  internal  or  external  tranquility,  and  shall 
always  preserve  the  right  to  defend  herself  against  all  foreign  aggres- 
sions. 

According  to  these  diplomatic  documents  it  must  be  concluded  that 
the  principle  of  perpetual  neutrality  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  absolute 
internal  autonomy  of  the  perpetually  neutral  State,  nor  with  its  external 
liberty.  The  diplomatic  history  of  Belgium  and  Switzerland  sufficiently 
establishes  this  fact.  It  also  must  be  concluded  that  a  guarantee  of  neu- 
trality carries  with  it  a  guarantee  of  the  inviolability  and  integrity  of 
the  neutralized  territory. 

Upon  the  other  hand,  the  guaranteed  state  must  observe  constant 
and  absolute  neutrality  as  r^ards  the  other  states,  whether  in  peace 
or  in  war,  and,  as  a  corollary  of  this  obligation,  it  cannot  intervene 
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in  tihf^  intimiJ  itt  frttHMii  aJMnt  rf  thp  trther  gUttcB,  thiir  Birilftf  ffirr 
a  natund  one  derirod  from  the  inety  purpoae  of  pefpetml  neutnlily. 
CHherwiae,  the  goanntoemg  Pmren  woold  ammie  a  duty  the  cobk- 
quenoes  of  wUdi  woold  be  at  the  mercy  of  tfe  eoDdoet  of  tfe  g!H^ 
state,  which  woold  be  DcitiierjiBt  or  eqwdient.  Peth^s  for  tUi  nMOD» 
the  aeqoiBtion  of  the  Belgian  Congo  was  vested  in  the  penon  of  Kipg 
Leopold,  without  inresting  it  in  the  Belgian  state,  the  rasok  tfans  bciaig 
a  sort  of  peimaial  onion  bctiioen  the  two  countries.  It  is  jost  tins  fimi- 
tation  wfaidi  constitiites  one  of  the  most  powerful  eoDseqoenees  of  the 
princqile  of  neutraliiatinn,  both  for  the  neutraliaed  countiy  and  for 
all  others  concerned,  einee  the  inability  of  the  former  to  mix  in  anch 
matters  within  the  fidd  of  diplomary  and  pditics  of  the  latter  is  the 
best  goaiantee  that  the  neutialiaed  oountiy  will  never,  nor  in  any  caae^ 
assume  a  position  wfaidi  mi^t  be  dangerons  or  compraeuHog  for  tiie 
Powers  interested  in  its  perpetual  neutrality. 

The  neutral  state,  however,  always  retains  the  rii^  to  defend  iladf 
agaiDst  any  attempt  or  aggression  from  without;  so  that  it  does  not 
rdinquish  the  ri|^t  to  praivide  the  means  to  protect  iladf  nor  anythiqg 
that  may  maintain  the  inviolability  of  its  sovcieigp  ijf^its  and  the 
integrity  of  its  domains.  Tins  ooDsequenoe  is  also  vety  natural  and 
flows  q[xmtaneously  from  the  princqile  of  neutrsHiatinn  iladf,  the 
supreme  purpoee  of  iriiich  is  its  maintenance  unimpaired,  not  only  in 
the  interest  of  the  neutralued  country,  but  more  especially  in  the  in- 
terest of  nei^bors  and  guarantors,  which  is  a  general  interest,  and, 
therefore,  humanitarian.  Otherwise  the  political  equilibrium  could  not 
l)e  preser\'ed.  and  the  states  concerned  in  the  neutrality  wcmld  be  obliged 
for  their  own  preservation  and  safety,  to  retain  contrcd  and  supervisicm 
over  e\'er\*thing  that  may  affect  the  status  and  political  and  juridical 
situation  of  the  neutralized  country. 

The  neutral  state,  therefore,  does  not  commit  undue  acts  by  entering 
into  closer  alliances  with  its  coguarantors,  and,  in  certain  cases,  even 
with  strangers:  provided,  however,  that  the  sole  and  obvious  object 
of  such  alliances  be  to  secure  and  guarantee  the  complete  preservation 
of  the  legal  Matus  of  ike  netiiralUy  agrttd  upcn. 

It  is  for  that  reason  that  smaU  consideration  was  given  in  the  diplo- 
matic world  to  the  charge  made  by  the  G^man  Government  regarding 
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the  alleged  Belgian-British  negotiations  of  1911-1912  for  the  purpose 
of  concluding  a  miUtary  alliance  which,  in  view  of  the  plain  threats  of 
Germany  against  its  stabiUty,  should  protect  and  safeguard  the  neutral- 
ity of  Belgium.  The  papers  which  the  Germans  say  they  found  in  the 
military  archives  at  Brussels  prove  nothing  against  the  right  of  the 
defense  of  Belgian  neutraUty  which  has  so  justly  and  for  so  long  con- 
cerned and  demanded  the  attention  of  England. 

On  the  other  hand,  Belgian  and  French  military  writers  had  for 
a  long  time  denounced  the  impending  violations  of  Belgian  neutrality 
disclosed  by  the  formidable  plans  of  invasion  which  the  Germans  were 
preparing  on  their  frontier  bordering  on  Belgium,  in  order  to  pass  across 
the  latter  in  their  enveloping  march  against  the  French  armies.  A 
number  of  years  ago  the  Belgian  General  Ducame  denounced  the 
apparent  intention  of  the  Germans  to  make  Belgian  territory  a  base 
of  operations  against  France,  and  the  French  Generals  Langlois  and 
Bonnal  made  an  extensive  examination  of  the  suggestive  declarations 
of  General  Ducame.  The  Rhine  province  bordering  on  Belgium,  which 
had  nearly  always  been  devoid  of  railroads,  was  suddenly  covered  with 
numerous  strategic  double  tracked  railways,  upon  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine,  especially  in  the  region  of  Eifel,  in  the  Nahe  valley  and  on  the 
strategic  road  Ir^veris-Malm^y.  Numerous  military  bridges  were 
built  across  the  Rhine  at  Cologne,  Dusseldorf  and  Ruhrort,  and  the 
military  landings  in  such  regions  were  considerably  increased.  And 
then,  there  was  the  formidable  military  camp  at  Eupen  right  upon  the 
Belgian  border  just  across  from  Liege!  These  facts,  already  considered 
as  violating  the  neutrality  of  1831,  have  been  abundantly  confirmed 
by  the  German  invasion  of  the  neutral  territory  itself. 

The  duty  of  the  neighboring  and  guaranteeing  states  must,  there- 
fore, be  very  strict  in  respect  of  the  drawing  of  military  plans  in  the 
proximity  of  the  neutralized  territory.  And  this  obligation,  which  is 
naturally  and  necessarily  derived  from  the  principle  of  conventional 
neutrality  and  which  must  be  firmly  maintained,  will  give  us  much 
light  to  clear  the  new  jiuidical  situation  in  the  Gulf  of  Fonseca  conse- 
quent upon  the  conventional  and  permanent  neutrality  of  Honduras 
and  the  adjacent  seas  which  are  an  integral  part  of  it. 

As  I  said  before,  only  eight  years  afterwards  Holland  agreed  fuUy 
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to  recogniie  the  political  and  juridical  status  of  the  Belgian  territory 
which  because  of  the  rebellion  of  1831,  the  Conference  of  London  had 
taken  away,  and  the  new  relations  that  arose  between  the  two  states 
in  consequence  of  the  establishment  of  the  new  kingdom  in  the  9ui 
gefieri^  form  of  a  state  perpetually  neutralixed.  Indeed,  on  May  14, 
1838,  Holland  declared  to  the  Pbwers  concerned  its  full  assent  and 
unconditional  adherence  to  the  territorial  and  financial  conditions 
which  they  were  pleased  to  impose  upon  it,  as  a  result  of  the  formation 
of  the  new  state,  in  the  treaties  of  1831.  These  treaties  were  abready 
in  force,  but  only  between  Belgium,  on  the  one  hand,  and  France  and 
Cireat  Britain,  oo  the  other,  as  the  only  ones  which  until  then  had  guar- 
anteed the  neutrality  of  the  new  state.  Holland  had  abstained  and 
her  protectors  and  allies,  Austria,  Russia,  and  Prussia,  had  done  like- 
wise. 

i.>n  D^vmber  6. 1838,  the  second  plenary  conference  met  at  London, 
and  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  five  Powers  discussed  a  protocol  in 
which  they  declareii  for  the  maintenance  of  the  resolutions  of  1831, 
»iiuv  Holland  haWng  accepted  them,  there  was  no  cause  for  further 
al^teutiiui  on  the  part  of  her  Allies.  Belgium,  although  protesting  be- 
^tiiKie  there  w'as  thus  imposed  upon  her  conditions  which  she  might 
have  repudiateil  on  account  of  the  previous  abstention  of  Holland  and 
luT  Allu^s»  wjki.  however,  because  of  the  failure  of  her  allies,  France 
luul  I'niiliUtd,  this  tinio  to  give  her  their  support,  constrained  to  accept 
H^  a  \\  hv^lo  the  arran^Mnoiit  of  1S31  imposing  upon  her  financial  and  ter- 
hIvmihI  scuTitux^.  It  thus  happened  that  on  April  19,  1839,  the  five 
PvuxviN  >voiv  able  to  arrange  a  treaty  with  Holland  and  another  with 
lickiuiii.  As  an  annex  to  these  two,  a  third  treaty  was  also  arranged 
iuul  v\u\cIuiKh1  U^twivn  IV^lgiutn  and  Holland  as  a  substitute  for  the 
Ova^v  v»f  NvaoihUt  ir>.  IS^n,  which  was  repudiated  by  Holland  and  not 
liinti^Hl  l\v  Austria.  Kussia  and  IMissia  in  consideration  of  the  attitude 
ol  (l\o  Kini;  of  Holland. 

rho  pi'iiw'iplo  of  |XT|H*tual  neutrality  assumed  a  more  concise  and 
huof  (om\  ill  tho  priiunjxHl  tn\Hty  of  April  19,  1839,  which  was  concluded 
Ih*!\>\vu  tlio  t'lvo  l\»wors  ami  IMgium,  but  the  contents  of  which  com- 
|M»M^  I  ho  wholo  iKvlrino  of  noutrality  and  all  the  legal  and  political 
oHoot.'*  which  aiv  infonxnl  fr\nn  it.  as  we  have  just  shown. 
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Article  VII  of  that  diplomatic  instrument  is  as  follows: 

Article  VII.  Belgium,  within  the  limits  specified  in  Articles  I,  II, 
and  IV,  shall  form  an  independent  and  perpetually  neutral  State.  It 
shall  be  bound  to  observe  such  neutrality  towards  all  other  states. 

Such  is  the  existing  stipulation  between  England,  France,  Austria, 
Prussia  (now  Germany),  Russia  and  Belgium,  relating  to  the  neutrality 
of  the  latter. 

Upon  examination  it  will  be  seen  that  this  formula  does  not  sub- 
stantially differ  from  the  one  chosen  by  the  Central  American  Confer- 
ence of  Washington  in  regard  to  the  neutrality  of  Honduras.  Belgimn, 
within  her  new  boundaries,  shall  constitute  an  independent  and  perpet- 
ually neutral  state,  according  to  the  declaration  made  by  the  Conference 
of  London  in  1839;  Honduras  declares  from  now  on  its  absolute  neutral- 
ity in  event  of  any  conflict  between  the  other  republics,  reiterates  the 
Central  American  Conference  of  1907.  Both  declarations  are  juridically 
identical  and  must  produce  equal  results.  To  declare  a  state  perpetually 
neutral,  is  substantially  the  same  thing  as  to  declare  it  henceforth  oft- 
aolutely  neutral  in  the  event  of  any  conflict.  The  first  duty  of  a  neu- 
tralized state  is  to  observe  its  neutraUty  towards  all  the  other  states, 
so  that,  if  this  condition  should  fail,  all  the  other  states  would  be  dis- 
charged from  the  neutrality  pact  and  would  be  under  no  further  obliga- 
tion to  respect  it.  This  declaration  implied  in  the  Belgian  neutralization 
treaty,  was  declared  expressly  in  that  of  Honduras:  the  other  Central 
American  states,  if  Honduras  observes  her  neutrality,  obligate  them- 
selves to  respect  it  and  in  no  case  to  violate  the  Honduranean  territory. 
In  both  cases  the  juridical  principle  appears  that  the  obligation  of  one  of 
the  contracting  parties  is  the  legal  consideration  and  reason  for  the  ob- 
ligation of  the  other  contracting  party. 

Now  then,  the  principles  and  doctrines  governing  Belgian  neutrality, 
are  perfectly  applicable  to  Honduranean  neutrality. 

In  the  Franco-Prussian  War  of  1870,  before  and  after  the  opening  of 
hostilities,  the  British  Government,  constantly  mindful  of  Belgian 
neutrality,  obtained  the  repeated  declarations  of  the  belligerents  that 
they  would  respect  that  neutrality  at  all  events.  In  the  present  war, 
England  finally  entered  the  contest  only  after  Germany  had  invaded 
Belgian  soil. 
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The  military  conversations  of  England  and  Belgium,  which  Germany 
has  denounced,  were  intended  to  provide  against  the  possible  violation 
of  Belgium  by  the  Germans  in  pursuance  of  their  military  undertaldngs 
upon  the  Belgian  frontier.  Moreover,  every  threatened  violation  of 
neutral  territory  gives  to  the  guarantors  or  endangered  states,  including 
the  guaranteed  state,  the  right  to  oppose  the  action  which  threatens 
eventually  to  involve  a  violation  of  neutrality.  Neither  France  nor 
England  would  have  ever  permitted — ^if  they  could  prevent  it  by  force 
— any  government  whatever,  even  in  concert  with  Belgium,  to  use  the 
territorial  waters  of  Belgium  for  permanent  miUtary  establishments 
that  might  become  an  impending  danger  to  the  neighboring  states.  For 
that  reason,  undoubtedly,  the  Powers  which  in  1831  effected  the  neu- 
trality of  Belgium,  destroyed,  in  the  limitation  imposed  upon  it,  the 
artificial  and  strategic  frontier  which  Belgium  possessed,  in  considera- 
tion of  the  fact  that  the  guarantee  of  the  Powers  was  a  sufficient  pledgee 
to  secure  the  independence  and  neutrality  of  Belgium.  The  dismantling 
of  those  frontiers  was  the  price  which  France  exacted  for  the  refusal  of 
the  Belgian  crown  to  the  Duke  of  Nemours.  For  that  purpose  there  was 
signed  between  Belgium  and  the  Powers  represented  at  the  Conference 
the  Convention  of  December  14,  1831,  stipulating  the  Belgian  fortresses 
which  were  to  be  demolished,  because  of  their  uselessness  in  considera- 
tion, says  the  preamble  of  "the  present  state  of  Belgium,  and  the 
rharigf?«  oflfocted  in  the  relative  position  of  that  country,  by  its 
fKilitical  independence,  as  well  as  by  the  perpetual  neutrality  which 
ha-  Uff- n  ^uarantfKfrl  to  it."  Thus  every  military  undertaking  on  the 
\)iin  of  the  ncMitralized  country  that  may  endanger  its  neutrality, 
in  thf!  interest  of  all  those  concerned  therein  must  be  strictly  for- 
bidden. 

The  reasfjn  of  it  all  is  that  neutrality,  as  in  the  case  of  Belgium,  may 
\m:  irnfKiw:d  ufKjn  e(»rtain  states  which  are  in  need  of  it  for  the  interest 
of  the  othcfH,  an  was  the  case  in  respect  of  Belgian  neutrality,  the 
Kuarantee  of  which  was  imposed,  primarily  against  the  Belgians  them- 
rj'lvt'^.,  in  order  to  prevent  them  from  throwing  themselves  into  the  arms 
of  I  ranee.  Hel^rian  neutrality  became,  therefore,  an  advantageous 
*!•*^A.J|fute,  which  marked  evident  progress  in  the  law  of  nations,  fcH'the 
r /.'trill  <>f  eheekrt  of  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  and  the  annexation  of  the 
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Belgian  provinces  in  the  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  by  the  Congress 
of  Vienna. 

The  principle  that  permanent  neutralization  imposes  upon  the  neigh- 
boring states  the  obligations  of  not  endangering  with  military  works 
the  status  created  by  such  neutrality,  is  specially  applicable  to  the  neu- 
tralization of  navigable  waters.  The  Congress  of  Paris  of  1856  adopted 
and  developed  such  a  principle  in  the  treaty  of  March  30th,  of  the  same 
year,  and  applied  it  to  the  neutralization  of  the  Black  Sea.  Article  XI 
of  that  treaty, — one  of  the  most  perfect  and  finished  instruments  ever 
elaborated  by  European  diplomacy, — contains  the  following  stipula- 
tions: 

Article  XI.  The  Black  Sea  is  neutralized;  its  waters  and  its  ports, 
thrown  open  to  the  mercantile  marine  of  every  nation,  are  formally  and 
in  perpetuity  interdicted  to  the  flag  of  war,  either  of  the  powers  possess- 
ing its  coasts,  or  of  any  other  power,  with  the  exceptions  mentioned  in 
Articles  XIV  and  XIX  of  the  present  treaty. 

Article  XIII.  The  Black  Sea  being  neutralized  according  to  the  terms 
of  Article  XI,  the  maintenance  or  establishment  upon  its  coast  of  mili- 
tary-maritime arsenals  becomes  alike  unnecessary  and  purposeless;  in 
consequence.  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  All  the  Russias,  and  His 
Imperial  Majesty  the  Sultan,  engage  not  to  establish  or  to  maintain 
upon  that  coast  any  military-maritime  arsenal. 

The  idea  that  the  neutralization  of  navigable  waters  imposes  upon 
the  riparian  states  the  obligation  of  abstaining  themselves  from  fortify- 
ing their  coast  lines,  is  so  natural  and  logical  that  the  Powers  at  the 
Congress  of  Paris,  desirous  of  extending  to  the  Baltic  Sea  the  benefits 
of  a  neutral  peace,  but  not  daring  to  declare  it  wholly  neutralized,  con- 
tented themselves  with  the  following  stipulations  in  the  special  conven- 
tion concluded  for  that  purpose: 

Article  I.  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  All  the  Russias,  in  order  to 
respond  to  the  desire  which  has  been  expressed  to  him  by  Their  Majesties 
the  Queen  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  the 
Emperor  of  the  French,  declares  that  the  Aland  Islands  shall  not  be  for- 
tified, and  that  no  military  or  naval  establishment  shall  be  maintained 
or  created  there. 

In  the  preamble  to  this  convention,  it  is  expressly  declared  that  the 
contracting  sovereigns,  desiring  to  extend  to  the  Baltic  Sea  that  concord 
so  happily  reestablished  among  them  in  the  Far  East,  and  to  consolidate 
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in  tbis  manner  the  benefits  of  geneml  peace,  forbid  the  fortification 
or  establishineat  of  naval  bases  in  the  said  islands.  Diplomacy, 
therefore,  has  understood  that  the  greatest  guarantee  of  the  neutraliza- 
tion of  navigable  water  consists  in  a  strict  and  ^isolute  prohibition 
against  the  erection  of  fortifications  or  the  creation  of  military  or  naval 
establishments  along  the  coast  and  other  adjacent  lands  which  might 
endanger  or  compromise  the  neutrality  sought. 

This  prohibition  must  be  even  more  imperious  in  regard  to  those 
waters  which,  by  the  very  nature  of  thin^,  must  be  used  in  common 
by  two  or  more  sovereign  states,  as  is  necessarily  the  case  in  the  Gulf 
of  FoQseca.  The  joint  ownership  which  nature  herself  has  established 
among  the  riparian  states  of  Nicaragua,  Honduras  and  Salvador,  over 
the  navigable  waters  enclosed  between  Point  Consigiiina  and  Point 
Conchagua,  is  so  necessary,  that  it  would  be  materially  impossible 
to  determine  in  a  conventional  delimitation  how  far  the  exclusive  con- 
trol of  either  of  the  said  countries  is  to  extend  over  the  waters  enclosed 
within  the  aforesaid  headlands. 

Community  of  property  in  waters  is  not  the  same  thing  as  community 
of  property  in  territoriea;  that  is  to  say,  the  joint  control  over  waters 
relates  to  subjects  very  different  from  those  to  which  imdivided  property 
in  common  over  lands  refers.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  first  kind  of  com- 
munity ownership  concerns  the  special  uses  to  which  every  country 
devotes  its  marginal  waters, — uses  which  are  very  different  from  those 
respecting  lands  where  it  is  comparatively  easy  to  bring  about  a  success- 
ful termination  of  the  property  in  common  over  them  by  a  material 
partition  subject  to  mathematical  calculations, — while  community 
of  property  in  waters  principally  refers  to  uses  of  navigation  and  fisheries 
and,  more  particularly,  to  those  safety  and  police  regulations  which  the 
states  must  issue  and  enforce  for  the  protection  of  their  own  sovereignty 
and  rights  of  self-preservation. 

The  reason  why  international  law  has  recognized  certain  portions  of 
the  adjacent  or  territorial  sea  as  under  the  private  control  of  such  na- 
tions as  are  boimded  by  them,  is  that  such  areas  of  waters,  whether 
navigable  or  not,  are  indispensable  for  the  defense  of  the  country,  the 
political  security  of  which  would  be  greatly  endangered  if  it  could  not 
exercise  its  jurisdiction  over  any  particular  portion  of  the  marginal 
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waters  touching  its  coasts  for  the  fundamental  purposes  of  its  own 
security  and  defense.  The  other  uses  to  which  the  territorial  sea  may  be 
put  by  the  state  to  which  it  belongs  are  secondary  in  importance  and 
would  not  of  themselves  justify  the  exclusive  appropriation  of  the 
marginal  width  of  adjacent  waters,  thus  withdrawing  them  from  the 
conunon  ownership  of  all  other  states  as  an  exception  to  the  early  com- 
munity of  the  seas  and  to  the  universal  freedom  of  navigation.  If  the 
control  exercised  by  independent  states  should  end  at  the  coast  line,  the 
security  and  preservation  of  nations  would  be  constantly  menaced. 
For  that  reason  undoubtedly  the  extent  of  the  territorial  sea  has 
always  been  limited  to  the  range  of  the  guns  placed  on  the  shore  for 
defense:  terra  finitur  vbi  finitur  armarum  via.  Such  has  been  the  univer- 
sal rule  recognized  and  respected  since  Grotius  and  Bynkershoeck  down 
to  our  own  times. 

The  community  of  property  in  navigable  waters,  that  is  to  say,  in 
straits,  gulfs,  and  bays  is,  therefore,  of  a  different  juridical  nature  from 
the  community  of  property  in  lands,  and  even  from  a  community  in 
sovereign  joint  control,  in  the  administration  of  a  country  as  was 
formerly  the  case  in  Egypt. 

Joint  control  over  gulfs  and  bays,  moreover,  is  exercised  more  for  the 
purposes  of  seciuity  and  defense  than  for  exploitation  and  utilization 
for  economic  purposes,  whether  individual  or  collective.  It  is  under 
just  such  conditions  that  the  Gulf  of  Fonseca  is  situated  with  respect 
to  the  three  Central  American  countries  which  possess  and  use  it  in 
common. 

Such  an  indivisible  community  of  property,  established  by  nature 
herself,  imposes  upon  the  joint  holding  states  responsibilities  and  duties 
which  they  cannot  evade  without  violating  the  underlying  principles 
of  natural  law.  The  first  of  these  duties  is  without  doubt  to  refrain 
from  attacking  the  security  of  the  other  co-owners  by  committing  any 
acts  which  might  jeopardize  or  even  endanger  their  security  or  existence. 
This  principle,  which  is  binding  on  every  nation,  is  more  imperative 
and  assumes  a  more  sacred  character  when  the  community  of  benefits 
and  uses  which  nature  has  established  in  the  Gulf  for  the  riparian 
owners,  is  endangered;  for  in  such  a  case  the  principal  object  to  be 
derived  from  an  indivisible  ownership,  established  by  nature  herself  for 
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the  common  benefit  of  the  three  co-owners,  and  not  for  the  ezclusiTe 
advantage  of  any  of  them,  is  defeated. 

It  may  not  be  said  that  the  independence  and  soverdgnty  of  each 
state  bordering  on  the  Gulf  of  Fonseca,  is  restricted  by  the  existence  of 
the  l^al  community  of  property  in  the  Gulf  for  it  is  precisely  the  limit 
or  boundary  of  the  sovereignty  of  one  state  of  the  Gulf  which  cannot  be 
marked  out  without  prejudice  to  the  others  and  without  an  invasion 
of  their  rights  of  security.  If,  under  the  pretense  of  exercising  rights 
of  sovereignty,  menacing  acts  were  committed  by  anyone  or  all  of  the 
others,  there  would  result  a  conflict  of  fundamental  rights  which  in  the 
nature  of  things  and  under  the  geographical  conditions  could  not  be 
solved  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  one  of  them  without  detiiment  to 
thf^  others.  The  restriction  of  free  action  which  results  from  this  state 
of  things, — if  restriction  may  be  called  the  enforcement  of  the  moral 
and  juridical  axiom  alium  nan  leaders — is  a  limitation  by  natural  law, 
which  places  as  the  limit  of  the  right  of  every  man  or  of  every  country 
the  beginning  of  the  right  of  the  other  men  or  of  other  countries. 

In  this  sense  the  community  of  property  of  the  three  states  over  the 
CmuU  of  Foaseca  involves  a  very  high  moral  obligation  derived  from  the 
duty  of  each  of  them  to  refrain  from  committing  any  act  which  might 
injure  its  co-owners,  even  although  such  an  act  should  be  done  at  a  [dace 
which  may  appear  to  be  subject  to  its  exclusive  control  because  of  its 
U,f'iiUf)ii  within  its  own  territon-.  Otherwise,  there  would  be  established 
a  -vhtem  of  abases  .so  grave  and  dangerous  for  natives  and  foreigners 
alik#r,  that  it  would  render  intolerable  the  control  of  the  three  countries 
ov<r  thrj  ^iiilf  and  easiU'  justif}'  other  nations,  should  they  feel  so  in- 
f\uif/l,  to  eoni-ider  the  waters  within  the  Gulf  as  lawless  territorj-  and 
li;iMe  u,  U;  appropriated  by  anyone  who  could  better  control  it. 

Now  then,  if  the  doctrine  of  an  undi\ided  property  in  common  over 
lUt:  ^iulf  of  lotirif^m  by  the  three  countries  to  which  it  belongs  sufficiently 
ju.-.tifi^:*!  the  right  of  each  to  oppose  any  action  by  the  others  which 
f/ii«ht  endanger  the  s^'curity  of  its  existence,  such  a  right  should  be 
t.oti'v\t.rt'*\  ;i-.  indisputable  when  it  is  considered  that  Honduras  must 
i'/UtA  it*-,  neutrality  to  the  inner  part  of  the  Gulf  of  Fonseca.  From 
Uj  '///fihination  of  the  two  principles, — the  principle  of  community 
*A  {,th\M't^y  and  the  principle  of  neutraUty, — there  then  results  an  un- 
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restricted  and  absolute  right  on  the  part  of  each  of  the  three  countries 
to  prevent  the  commission  of  any  act  by  the  others  in  violation  either 
of  the  conununity  of  property  or  the  neutrality  of  the  Gulf.  Thus, 
if  any  given  point  is  not  covered  by  the  prohibitions  of  one  principle, 
it  may  be  covered  by  the  prohibitions  of  the  other.  This  being  so,  there 
is  then  an  inviolable  legal  status  within  the  Gulf  which  guarantees  the 
independence,  sovereignty  and  security  of  each  state  against  any  act 
of  the  others  intended  to  violate  or  even  threaten  it.  It  is  difficult 
to  conceive  of  the  existence  of  any  opposing  principle  which  limits 
the  guaranties  established  in  favor  of  the  three  states  by  the  juridical 
system  created  by  the  coexistence  of  the  principles  of  community  of 
property  and  neutrality.  Such  a  principle  would  operate  as  a  destruc- 
tive element  in  a  system  of  law  which  finds  its  strongest  support  in  the 
principles  of  natural  law,  upon  which  the  community  is  founded,  and 
in  the  principles  of  international  law,  which  sanctions  and  recognizes 
neutrality. 

It  is  not  conceivable  that  there  should  be  anyone  desirous  of  destroy- 
ing the  highest  rule  of  law  that  can  be  imagined,  in  order  to  bring  about, 
imder  cover  of  a  deceitful  and  perverted  principle  of  exclusive  sover- 
eignty, a  situation  which  would  be  intolerable  and  lead  to  abuse  and 
tyranny  to  such  an  extent  that  they  could  be  restrained  only  by  the 
rule  of  force,  violence  and  the  sword.  Is  there  any  honest  and  just 
thinker  who  could  say:  Let  the  rules  of  law,  justice  and  equity  among 
the  states  be  supplanted  by  a  system  of  trespassing  and  violence,  or  at 
least  of  threats,  which  will  give  rise  to  unrest  and  which  will  have  for 
its  support  the  most  infamous  lucre, — a  lucre  acquired  at  the  expense 
of  the  sovereign  and  sacred  rights  of  nations! 

The  Central  American  Conference  of  Washington  was  thought  to 
have  established,  and  did  actually  establish,  a  rule  of  international  law, 
founded  upon  justice  and  equity,  which  should  tend  to  perpetuate  peace 
and  harmony  among  the  five  states.  It  did  not  think  that  its  treaties, 
which  fix  and  settle  the  juridical  relations  between  them,  would  permit 
the  coexistence  along  with  the  legal  status  instituted  by  them  of  a  state 
of  iniquity  and  disorder  at  any  point  within  Central  American  territory 
sufficient  to  give  occasion  to  misunderstanding  and  was  among  these 
countries  the  very  thing  which  the  Conference  endeavored  to  eradicate. 
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It  cannot  be  conceived  that  in  the  Central  American  concert  brought 
into  existence  by  the  Conference,  there  should  have  been  left  one  place, 
the  Gulf  of  Fonseca,  outside  of  the  principle  of  justice  and  right  which 
wnn  tx'licved  to  have  been  crystallized  in  the  stipulations  of  its  treaties. 

IndeiHl,  in  proclaiming  the  principle  of  the  neutrality  of  Honduranean 
territory,  the  Conference  naturally  and  logically  thought  that  it  had 
for  all  time  eliminated  from  the  Central  American  equation  all  disputes 
iirifiing  in  respect  to  such  questions  as  might  in  any  way  spring  from  or 
rt^lnte  to  the  neutraliieil  and  guaranteed  territory.  It  must  needs 
hiivt*  lielieveil  that  in  extending  the  principle  of  neutrality  to  all  Hon- 
duranean territory,  it  had  introduced  a  principle  of  concord  and  harmony 
for  the  luicitic  t«oIution  of  all  conffiets,  including  those  which  might  arise 
in  (H>nntH*tion  with  the  common  waters  of  the  Gulf  of  Fonseca,  where 
the  principle  of  neutraliiation  would  be  a  check  to  anarchy,  ambition 
and  dimtixler  fnun  whatever  quarter  thej'  might  come.  It  would  have 
Uvn  an  idle  and  us^elec^  thing  to  make  an  express  declaration  of  that 
to  that  effect  in  the  lu^utrality  provisions,  because  the  most  conmion 
prineipleii  \hhui  which  the  doctrine  of  neutrality  is  founded,  and  which 
the  ntirttiatim  ivuld  not  ha\-e  failed  to  keep  in  mind,  establishes,  as 
we  luive  alri>aii>'  said,  the  moet  beneficent  consequences  in  favor  of 
|H^iH\  ixauHUxl  aiul  hannony  among  states,  and  for  the  preservation 
\»f  the  livneral  txiuiUbrium. 

\\\\{,  I  uukIu  Iv  :tski\l.  hvnv  far  dix^  the  neutralization  of  the  Gulf  of 
I  \»nMV.k  iwioh'*  The  luHUmlity  of  the  waters,  islands  and  coasts  of 
\\\M  \i\ilt  t\vkcluv<  ;uul  must  rwHoh  ai^  far  as  the  right  of  the  neutralized 
ni.ur  awkI  \\\m  oi  us  liiL^niiuor^  reaoht^s  to  prevent  the  commission  of 
in\  ivix  N\Nu'h  uuK^^^  Iv  vvnstrutxl  :is  involving  a  threat  of  violation 
u.uHii  [\w  houuhIuv.  whioh  was  ailjiisteil  and  concluded  by  them  for 
^l^^  K'tu'iu  v»«  M  »iul  inv\*r|K^rati\l  by  the  Conference  forever  into 
\  KtiUfil    VuvMv'ciit  puMio  law  as  a  principle  of  peace,  order  and  har- 

IMVMI\ 

\,u  vM»I\  »s»  t»»Hyi  x»i*  ^vavv.  but  during  a  war  and  midst  the  clash  of 
^.m»vN4  »»xUM*t  tcrutv^rx  t'i  always  and  in  all  cases  in\nolable.  A  vio- 
Uukmi  x»»  w  M»i\  Iv  vvinimtu\l  tn>m  within  or  from  without  the  zone 

tUiSiNi>'!tix     v«,\^  lUuutsi^hli.  the  wlebrated  Professor  of  Heidel- 
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berg  University,  "are  obliged  to  respect,  absoliUelyf  the  territory  of  neu- 
tral states.  They  must  abstain  from  conunitting  any  unlawful  act 
against  such  territory,  whatever  the  circumstances  or  strategic  interests 
involved  may  be." 

The  inviolability  of  neutral  territory  was  solemnly  proclaimed  by 
The  Hague  Conference  in  Convention  V  of  October  18,  1907. 

Article  I.  The  territory  of  neutral  Powers  is  inviolable. 

Article  II.  Belligerents  are  forbidden  to  move  troops  or  convoys  of 
either  munitions  of  war  or  supplies  across  the  territory  of  a  neutral 
Power. 

If  the  duty  not  to  violate  neutral  territory  is  so  strict  during  war 
times  and  during  the  state  of  force  and  violence  created  by  war,  can  it 
be  permitted  during  normal  times  of  peace  to  threaten  neutralized 
territory  with  impending  violations  of  it.  Not  at  all;  for  what  has  been 
said  in  regard  to  neutrality  in  war  is  also  applicable  to  neutrality  in 
peace  and  conventional  neutrality,  since  the  latter  merely  create  a 
status  constituted  in  anticipation  of  the  former. 

"When  war  breaks  out  between  two  or  more  states,"  says  the  publi- 
cist Andr63  Weis,  "the  Powers  which  at  first  are  not  involved  in  the 
conflict,  can,  as  a  general  rule,  decide  for  themselves  as  to  the  attitude 
which  they  will  observe  during  hostilities.  They  usually,  according 
to  their  own  interests,  declare  themselves  in  favor  of  either  belligerent 
or  decide  to  remain  neutral,  engaging  not  to  give  their  direct  or  indirect 
support  to  the  army  entering  the  field.  This  abstention,  however,  is 
not  always  voluntarily  undertaken:  sometimes  it  is  imposed  upon  them 
by  international  treaties  which  prescribe  for  this  or  that  state,  under 
all  circmnstances,  except  in  case  of  aggression,  the  strict  and  imcom- 
promising  duty  of  abstaining  in  the  future  from  taking  part  in  any 
warlike  enterprise  and  of  maintaining  exclusively  peaceful  relations 
with  its  neighbors:  such  is  the  concept  of  perpetual  or  permanent  neur 
traliiy.'' 

So  that  the  rules  of  neutrality  in  war  are  applicablPv  to  an  anticipated 
or  permanent  neutrality. 

Having  thus  premised  these  ample  precedents,  we  are  in  a  position 
now  to  assert,  indisputably  and  incontrovertibly,  that  the  establishment 
of  a  naval  base  within  the  Gulf  of  Fonseca  would  constitute  a  flagrant 
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violatioii  of  the  permanent  neutrality  of  Honduras  and  ccmtraveoe  the 
prindplea  of  justioe  arising  from  the  undivided  property  in  common 
which  the  three  riparian  states  have  always  had  over  the  portion  of 
the  oommcm  territorial  sea  enclosed  therein  inUr  fauceB  terrm.  That  a 
naval  base,  arsenal  or  military  establishment  on  the  coast  constitutes 
a  threat  which  violates  the  neutrality  of  the  waters  ccmtroUed  hy  the 
military  or  naval  forces  of  the  place  where  thqr  are  located  is  an  incon- 
testable principle  of  positive  intematknial  law,  as  shown  hy  the  stipula- 
tions concerning  the  neutralisation  of  the  Black  Sea  and  the  dismantling 
of  the  fortresses  of  Aland  Islands  and  the  prohiUtion  against  maintain- 
ing any  military  or  naval  estaUishment  thereon. 

By  the  proposed  ccmvention  ccmchided  between  Nicaragua  and  the 
United  States  for  the  establishment  of  a  naval  base  on  the  Nicaraguan 
coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Fonseca,  it  is  evidently  intended  flagrantly  to  violate 
the  principle  of  Honduranean  neutrality  and  override  the  juridical 
syst^n  instituted  by  the  Conference  of  Washington  for  the  preservation 
of  peace,  order  and  harmony  among  the  contracting  states. 

We  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  insist  upon  the  proof  of  this  thesis, 
which  constitutes  the  fundamental  conclusion  of  this  artide,  and  which 
is  supported  by  the  foregCHUg  propositions.  These  propositions  have 
been  so  repeatedly  stated  by  us  that  we  fear  we  have  been  guilty  of 
tautology,  although  it  may  be,  periiaps,  excusable  in  view  of  the  novelty 
of  the  thesis  and  the  difficulty  of  basing  it  upon  ideas  which  are  neither 
common  nor  familiar  to  the  majority  of  readers. 

Now  then,  neither  Nicaragua  nor  the  United  States  of  North  America 
could  threaten  the  neutrality  of  the  maritime  territory  of  Honduras, 
within  the  waters  of  the  Gulf,  nor  interrupt  the  harmony  of  the  sUUua 
jure  which  necessarily  exists  at  that  point,  as  a  consequence  of  the  un- 
divided property  in  common  over  the  territorial  sea  enclosed  within  the 
Gulf.  That  Nicaragua  could  not  violate  the  principle  of  Honduranean 
neutrality  would  seem  unnecessary  to  prove,  since  she  was  one  of  the 
countries  which  discussed,  approved  and  exchanged  the  conventions 
of  Washington.  And  since  in  those  conventioas  the  United  States  of 
North  America,  together  with  Mexico,  acted  as  mediators,  a  rdle  which 
they  had  assmned  before,  they  could  not  violate  those  conventions 
either. 
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In  1907  there  broke  out  a  war  between  the  Republics  of  Honduras 
and  Nicaragua;  and  Salvador,  as  the  ally  of  Honduras,  was  obliged  to 
send  an  expeditionaiy  column  to  the  fields  of  Namasigiie.  From  the 
beginning  of  the  conflict,  President  Roosevelt  adopted  a  firm  attitude 
of  intervention,  first  to  prevent  the  war,  and  after  the  beginning  of 
hostilities,  to  put  an  end  to  them.  The  pressure  of  the  American  Govern- 
ment was  felt  by  the  three  belligerents,  not  only  through  diplomatic 
action,  but  also  through  the  activities  of  its  navy,  which  furthered  the 
same  purpose. 

Hostilities  being  suspended,  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
North  America  took  upon  themselves  the  task  of  reestablishing  peace 
between  the  three  contending  states  and,  in  order  that  it  should  not  be 
again  disturbed  in  Central  America,  the  North  American  Government 
called  the  five  Central  American  Republics  to  a  conference,  which  met 
at  the  city  of  Washington  between  October  and  December,  1907. 

Acting  upon  the  suggestion  of  the  Department  of  State,  the  Central 
American  representatives  met  at  a  preliminary  meeting,  and  encouraged 
by  the  Presidents  of  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  they  concluded 
the  protocol  of  September  17,  1909  for  the  purpose  of  holding  a  Central 
American  Conference.  In  the  protocol  it  was  agreed  that,  upon  a  formal 
invitation  of  the  said  Presidents,  addressed  by  them  to  each  of  the 
Central  American  Republics,  there  should  be  held  at  Washington  a 
conference,  and  the  five  Presidents  in  their  turn  were  to  invite  the  Presi- 
dents of  the  United  States  and  Mexico  to  appoint,  if  they  should  deem 
it  proper,  their  respective  representatives  to  lend  their  good  and  im- 
partial oflSces  in  a  purely  friendly  manner  toward  the  realization  of 
the  objects  of  the  Conference.  It  was  agreed  that  until  the  Conference 
should  meet,  the  statiis  quo  de  facto  created  by  the  suspension  of  hostili- 
ties should  be  maintained  between  the  belligerent  countries. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  form  of  diplomatic  circiunlocution 
employed  in  the  protocol  of  September  17,  1907,  in  order  to  permit 
the  intervention  of  the  representatives  of  the  Presidents  of  the  United 
States  and  Mexico  in  the  Conference,  this  diplomatic  instrument  can- 
not change  the  nature  nor  the  character  of  the  intervention  assmned 
b>''  President  Roosevelt  in  the  war  and  in  the  peace  negotiations  sub- 
sequent to  the  same.    The  character  of  the  mediation  evidently  was 
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run  the  risk  of  the  contracting  parties  holding  him  responsible  for  the 
consequences  of  his  mediation.  This  is  so  well  settled  that  the  French 
Government,  as  the  mediator  in  the  peace  of  Nickolsburg,  claimed  the 
right,  even  for  a  long  time  after  1866,  to  insist  upon  the  stipulations 
of  the  arrangement  which  Bismarck  did  not  keep,  especially  in  regard 
to  the  plebiscite  of  the  populations  of  North  Schleswig,  concerning  its 
final  separation  from  Denmark  and  its  legal  incorporation  into  Prussia. 

In  conformity  with  these  principles,  which  r^ulate  diplomatic  media- 
tion between  belligerents, — one  of  the  noblest  and  most  useful  institutions 
of  international  law, — there  is  no  doubt  that  the  United  States  cannot 
perform  any  international  act  that  may  menace  or  nullify  the  neutrality 
of  Honduras  and  ignore  or  alter  the  juridical  status  of  the  Gulf  of  Fon- 
seca  which  the  treaties  of  Washington  sanction  and  guarantee.  This 
prohibition  against  the  United  States  is  even  more  apparent  when 
account  is  taken  of  the  fact  that  to  obtain  the  naval  base  which  it  is 
seeking  from  Nicaragua  would  compel  the  latter  to  break  her  agreement, 
and  there  is  no  code  of  ethics  that  would  not  reprove  the  action  of  a 
mediator  who  incites  one  of  the  contracting  parties  to  violate  the  agree- 
ment resulting  from  the  mediation. 

The  most  noted  publicists  are  agreed  that  from  the  principle  of  perpet- 
ual neutrality  flows,  as  a  logical  consequence,  the  obligation  of  the 
contracting  states  eflScaciously  and  effectively  to  guarantee  the  neutral- 
ity and  inviolability  of  the  neutralized  territory;  not  only  because  such 
neutralization  is  in  the  interest  of  all,  but  also  because  such  a  guarantee 
is  the  correlative  obligation  of  the  undertaking  assumed  by  a  state  to 
remain  always  neutral  in  the  contentions  and  conflicts  of  the  others. 

The  legal  principle  that  the  Republics  of  Guatemala,  Salvador,  Nic- 
aragua and  Costa  Rica  have  assmned,  by  virtue  of  the  Treaty  of  Wash- 
ington, the  character  of  coguarantors  of  Honduranean  neutrality,  may 
be  therefore  maintained.  This  principle  might  be  perhaps  equally 
maintained  in  respect  to  the  United  States  as  mediator.  It  would, 
upon  the  other  hand,  be  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  principles  upon 
which  the  Monroe  Doctrine  is  founded. 

As  coguarantors  of  the  neutrality  of  the  territory  of  Honduras  all  the 
other  Central  American  states  possess  the  legal  capacity  to  enforce 
the  neutrality  which  they  guarantee.    This  appears  more  clearly  when 
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peremptory  with  certaiD  pretensions,  on  the  part  of  the  represeatative 
of  the  imperiaUst  countty  which  has  proclaimed  the  Monroe  Doctrine, 
to  authority  to  make  peace  between  its  turbulent  nei^bois.  That 
the  United  States  always  preserved  the  character  of  mediator  plainly 
appears  from  all  the  acts  connected  with  the  intervention,  which  were 
similar,  although  more  imperious,  to  the  attitude  assumed  by  the  same 
administration  of  Roosevelt  in  order  to  bring  about  peace  between 
Runsia  and  Japan  at  the  Portsmouth  Conferences.  In  view  of  this 
cireumstauce,  and  since  both  the  representative  of  the  United  States 
and  that  of  Mexico  are  mentioned  in  the  preamble  of  the  treaties  con- 
cluded by  the  conference  as  declaring  that  they  were  present  during 
all  its  dehberations,  it  is  impossible  not  to  admit  the  legal  r61e  of  media- 
tors which  the  Governments  of  the  United  States  and  Mexico  actually 
and  effectively  assumed  in  the  conference. 

Now  then,  the  first  duty  of  a  mediator  is  to  see  to  it  that  the  under- 
takings in  which  be  intervened  are  fulfilled,  and,  therefore,  to  oppose 
any  acts  which  might  tend  to  destroy  the  results  of  his  mediation.  From 
this  primary  duty  is  derived  another  which  is  no  less  positive,  impera- 
tive and  necessary,  namely,  that  of  refraining  from  annulling  or  destroy- 
ing, by  his  own  acts,  the  undertakings  in  which  he  intervened  as  media- 
tor. To  attempt  to  do  the  contrary  would  be  equivalent  to  breaking 
the  juridical  relations  which  are  established  between  the  mediator  and 
the  contracting  Powers  and  thus  to  destroy  the  moral  and  juridical 
purpose  of  mediation  as  an  eminently  humanitarian  institution  of  in- 
ternational law,  and  to  authorize  iniquity  and  perfidy  in  international 
relations,  because  the  mediator  might,  with  ulterior  purposes,  take 
advantage  of  the  good  faith  and  confidence  placed  in  him  by  the  parties 
which  accept  and  respect  the  acts  and  counsel  of  his  mediation. 

The  mediator  being  in  a  way  and  to  a  certain  extent  the  agent  of  the 
belligerents,  cannot  in  justice  and  natural  comportment  and  in  keeping 
with  the  good  faith  with  which  be  must  alwaj-s  maintain  and  respect 
the  agreements  to  the  conclusion  of  which  he  has  contributed  with  a 
deliberate  and  free  volition,  afterwards  attack  the  work  with  which  he 
is  legally  identified. 

If  the  mediator  could  in  this  maimer  withdraw  from  such  agreements, 
he  would  infringe  upon  the  principles  of  equity  and  justice  and  would 
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to  cany  out  the  noble  work  of  reconstructing  the  old  mother  country, 
through  a  spontaneous  drawing  nearer  of  the  five  entities  which  used 
to  compose  it, — "which  smrely  could  not  happen  with  the  other  commu- 
nities of  the  world.  It  may  be  conjectured,"  he  continued,  "what  we 
could  be  in  a  short  time  if,  united  as  we  are  by  the  bonds  of  blood,  reli- 
gion, customs,  language  and  history,  and  properly  forming  only  one 
people  divided  into  five  small  nationalities,  we  should  raise  the  spirit  and 
heart  of  our  people  to  those  high  teachings.  *  *  *"  It  is  impossible 
not  to  derive  from  the  close  ties  between  countries  which  constitute 
only  one  people,  the  existence  of  a  sui  generis  public  law,  which  imposes 
upon  them  responsibiUties  and  duties,  which  must  necessarily  restrict 
the  sovereignty  of  each  entity  for  the  reciprocal  benefit  of  the  rights 
of  the  others,  especially  whenever  a  very  exceptional  territorial  situation 
should  establish  the  solidarity  of  the  countries  in  such  an  intimate  form 
as  that  which  springs  from  the  community  of  interests  and  rights  es- 
tablished by  the  very  nature  of  things. 

The  existence  of  this  community  of  interests  and  rights  in  the  Gulf 
of  Fonseca  has  been  so  clear  and  evident  to  the  cultivated  spirit  of  Ni- 
caraguan  statesmen,  that,  pretending  to  disregard  it  as  contrary  to  their 
momentary  interests,  they  have  attempted  in  official  docimients  to  mix 
the  sovereignty  of  the  five  entities  in  their  own  exclusive  territory  with 
the  solidarity  and  joint  sovereignty  which  Honduras,  Salvador  and  Ni- 
caragua exercise  over  the  waters  of  the  Gulf,  enclosed  inier  fauces  terrce. 
To  confuse  the  control  of  each  of  these  states  over  their  own  exclusive 
territory  with  the  control  which  they  jointly  exercise  over  the  Gulf,  is 
to  ignore  the  difference  existing  between  sovereignty  over  the  territorial 
sea  and  sovereignty  over  the  high  sea,  between  territorial  international 
law  and  maritime  international  law,  the  principles  of  which  are  so  differ- 
ent and  sometimes  so  opposite  in  their  nature  and  character. 

Yet  such  a  gross  paralogism  is  the  only  argument  which  the  Nicarag- 
uan  Government  has  dared  to  oppose  to  the  doctrine  of  imdivided  com- 
mimity  of  maritime  rights  of  the  riparian  states  on  the  Gulf  of  Fonseca. 
"The  mere  claim  to  restrict  the  legitimate  action  of  Nicaragua  over  the 
whole  or  any  part  of  the  territory  which  belongs  to  her,"  says  the  Nica- 
raguan  Foreign  Office,  "  as  a  sovereign  nation,  upon  the  ground  of  alleged 
dangers  and  of  a  sui  generis  solidarity,  by  which  the  neighboring  country 
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It  cannot  be  conceived  that  in  the  Central  American  concert  brought 
into  existence  by  the  Conference,  there  should  have  been  left  one  place, 
the  Gulf  of  Fonseca,  outside  of  the  principle  of  justice  and  right  which 
was  believed  to  have  been  crystallised  in  the  stipulations  of  its  treaties. 

Indeed,  in  prodaiming  the  principle  of  the  neutrality  of  Honduranean 
territory,  the  Conference  naturally  and  logically  thought  that  it  had 
for  all  time  eliminated  froin  the  Central  American  equation  all  disputes 
arising  in  respect  to  such  questions  as  might  in  any  way  spring  from  or 
relate  to  the  neutralised  and  guaranteed  territory.  It  must  needs 
have  believed  that  in  extending  the  principle  of  neutrality  to  all  Hon- 
duranean territory,  it  had  introduced  a  principle  of  concord  and  harmony 
for  the  pacific  solution  of  all  confficts,  including  those  which  mi^t  arise 
in  connection  with  the  common  waters  of  the  Gulf  of  Fonseca,  where 
the  principle  of  neutralization  would  be  a  check  to  anarchy,  ambition 
and  disorder  from  whatever  quarter  they  might  come.  It  would  have 
been  an  idle  and  useless  thing  to  make  an  express  declaration  of  that 
to  that  effect  in  the  neutrality  provisions,  because  the  most  common 
principles  upon  which  the  doctrine  of  neutrality  is  founded,  and  which 
the  negotiators  could  not  have  failed  to  keep  in  mind,  establishes,  as 
we  have  aheady  said,  the  most  beneficent  consequences  in  favor  of 
peace,  concord  and  harmony  among  states,  and  for  the  preservation 
of  the  general  equilibrium. 

But,  I  might  be  asked,  bow  far  does  the  neutralization  of  the  Gulf  of 
Fonseca  reach?  The  neutrality  of  the  waters,  islands  and  coasts  of 
that  Gulf  reaches  and  must  reach  as  far  as  the  right  of  the  neutralized 
state  and  that  of  its  guarantors  reaches  to  prevent  the  commission  of 
any  acts  which  might  be  construed  as  involving  a  threat  of  violation 
against  the  neutrality,  which  was  adjusted  and  concluded  by  them  for 
the  benefit  of  all  and  incorporated  by  the  Conference  forever  into 
Central  American  public  law  as  a  principle  of  peace,  order  and  har- 
mony. 

Not  only  in  times  of  peace,  but  during  a  war  and  midst  the  clash  of 
armies,  neutral  territory  is  always  and  in  all  cases  inviolable.  A  vio- 
lation of  it  may  be  committed  from  within  or  from  without  the  zone 
of  neutralization. 

"Belligerents,"  says  Bluntschli,  the  celebrated  Professor  of  Heidel- 
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berg  University,  "are  obliged  to  respect,  absohUely,  the  territory  of  neu- 
tral states.  They  must  abstain  from  committing  any  unlawful  act 
against  such  territory,  whatever  the  circumstances  or  strategic  interests 
involved  may  be." 

The  inviolability  of  neutral  territory  was  solemnly  proclaimed  by 
The  Hague  Conference  in  Convention  V  of  October  18,  1907. 

Article  I.  The  territory  of  neutral  Powers  is  inviolable. 

Article  II.  Belligerents  are  forbidden  to  move  troops  or  convoys  of 
either  munitions  of  war  or  supplies  across  the  territory  of  a  neutral 
Power. 

If  the  duty  not  to  violate  neutral  territory  is  so  strict  during  war 
times  and  during  the  state  of  force  and  violence  created  by  war,  can  it 
be  permitted  during  normal  times  of  peace  to  threaten  neutralized 
territory  with  impending  violations  of  it.  Not  at  all;  for  what  has  been 
said  in  regard  to  neutrality  in  war  is  also  applicable  to  neutrality  in 
peace  and  conventional  neutrality,  since  the  latter  merely  create  a 
status  constituted  in  anticipation  of  the  former. 

"When  war  breaks  out  between  two  or  more  states,"  says  the  pubU- 
cist  Andrfe  Weis,  "the  Powers  which  at  first  are  not  involved  in  the 
conflict,  can,  as  a  general  rule,  decide  for  themselves  as  to  the  attitude 
which  they  will  observe  during  hostilities.  They  usually,  according 
to  their  own  interests,  declare  themselves  in  favor  of  either  belligerent 
or  decide  to  remain  neutral,  engaging  not  to  give  their  direct  or  indirect 
support  to  the  army  entering  the  field.  This  abstention,  however,  is 
not  always  voluntarily  undertaken:  sometimes  it  is  imposed  upon  them 
by  international  treaties  which  prescribe  for  this  or  that  state,  under 
all  circumstances,  except  in  case  of  aggression,  the  strict  and  uncom- 
promising duty  of  abstaining  in  the  future  from  taking  part  in  any 
warlike  enterprise  and  of  maintaining  exclusively  peaceful  relations 
with  its  neighbors:  such  is  the  concept  of  perpetual  or  permanent  neun 
trality.'' 

So  that  the  rules  of  neutraUty  in  war  are  applicabk  to  an  anticipated 
or  permanent  neutrality. 

Having  thus  premised  these  ample  precedents,  we  are  in  a  position 
now  to  assert,  indisputably  and  incontrovertibly,  that  the  establishment 
of  a  naval  base  within  the  Gulf  of  Fonseca  would  constitute  a  flagrant 
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violatioii  of  the  permanent  neutrality  of  Honduras  and  ccmtraveoe  the 
principles  of  justioe  arising  from  the  undivided  property  in  eninmon 
which  the  three  riparian  states  have  always  had  over  the  portioii  of 
the  common  territorial  sea  enclosed  therein  itiier  fauces  terrm.  That  a 
naval  base,  arsenal  or  military  estaUishment  on  the  coast  constitutes 
a  threat  which  violates  the  neutmlity  of  the  waters  ccmtroUed  hy  the 
military  or  naval  forces  of  the  place  where  they  are  located  is  an  incon- 
testable principle  of  positive  int^national  law,  as  shown  by  the  stipula- 
tions concerning  the  neutralisation  of  the  Black  Sea  and  the 


of  the  fortresses  of  Aland  Islands  and  the  pn^Ution  against  maintain- 
ing any  military  or  naval  establishment  thereon. 

By  the  proposed  convention  ccmchided  between  Nicaragua  and  the 
United  States  for  the  establishment  of  a  naval  base  on  the  Niearaguan 
coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Fonseca,  it  is  evidently  intended  flagrantly  to  violate 
the  principle  of  Honduranean  neutrality  and  override  the  juridical 
syston  instituted  by  the  Conference  of  Washington  f (ht  the  i»eservatacm 
of  peace,  order  and  harmony  among  the  contracting  states. 

We  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  insist  upon  the  proof  of  this  thesis, 
which  onistitutes  the  fundamental  conclusion  of  this  artidey  and  whidi 
is  supported  by  the  foregdng  propositions.  These  propositions  have 
been  so  repeatedly  stated  by  us  that  we  fear  we  have  been  guilty  of 
tautology,  although  it  may  be,  perhaps,  excusable  in  view  of  the  novelty 
of  the  thesis  and  the  difficulty  of  basing  it  upon  ideas  which  are  neither 
common  nor  familiar  to  the  majority  of  readers. 

Now  then,  neither  Nicaragua  nor  the  United  States  of  North  America 
could  threaten  the  neutrality  of  the  maritime  territory  of  Honduras, 
within  the  waters  of  the  Gulf,  nor  interrupt  the  harmony  of  the  skUua 
jure  which  necessarily  exists  at  that  point,  as  a  consequence  of  the  un- 
divided property  in  common  over  the  territorial  sea  enclosed  within  the 
Gulf.  That  Nicaragua  could  not  violate  the  principle  of  Honduranean 
neutrality  would  seem  unnecessary  to  prove,  since  she  was  one  of  the 
countries  which  discussed,  approved  and  exchanged  the  conventions 
of  Washington.  And  since  in  those  conventions  the  United  States  of 
North  America,  together  with  Mexico,  acted  as  mediators,  a  rdle  which 
they  had  assmned  before,  they  could  not  violate  those  conventions 
either. 
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In  1907  there  broke  out  a  war  between  the  Republics  of  Honduras 
and  Nicaragua;  and  Salvador,  as  the  ally  of  Honduras,  was  obliged  to 
send  an  expeditionaiy  column  to  the  fields  of  Namasigiie.  From  the 
beginning  of  the  conflict.  President  Roosevelt  adopted  a  firm  attitude 
of  intervention,  first  to  prevent  the  war,  and  after  the  beginning  of 
hostilities,  to  put  an  end  to  them.  The  pressm^  of  the  American  Govern- 
ment was  felt  by  the  three  belligerents,  not  only  through  diplomatic 
action,  but  also  through  the  activities  of  its  navy,  which  fmthered  the 
same  purpose. 

Hostilities  being  suspended,  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
North  America  took  upon  themselves  the  task  of  re^tablishing  peace 
between  the  three  contending  states  and,  in  order  that  it  should  not  be 
again  disturbed  in  Central  America,  the  North  American  Government 
called  the  five  Central  American  Republics  to  a  conference,  which  met 
at  the  city  of  Washington  between  October  and  December,  1907. 

Acting  upon  the  suggestion  of  the  Department  of  State,  the  Central 
American  representatives  met  at  a  preliminary  meeting,  and  encouraged 
by  the  Presidents  of  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  they  concluded 
the  protocol  of  September  17,  1909  for  the  purpose  of  holding  a  Central 
American  Conference.  In  the  protocol  it  was  agreed  that,  upon  a  formal 
invitation  of  the  said  Presidents,  addressed  by  them  to  each  of  the 
Central  American  Republics,  there  should  be  held  at  Washington  a 
conference,  and  the  five  Presidents  in  their  turn  were  to  invite  the  Presi- 
dents of  the  United  States  and  Mexico  to  appoint,  if  they  should  deem 
it  proper,  their  respective  representatives  to  lend  their  good  and  im- 
partial oflSces  in  a  purely  friendly  manner  toward  the  realization  of 
the  objects  of  the  Conference.  It  was  agreed  that  until  the  Conference 
should  meet,  the  status  quo  de  facto  created  by  the  suspension  of  hostili- 
ties should  be  maintained  between  the  belligerent  countries. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  form  of  diplomatic  circumlocution 
employed  in  the  protocol  of  September  17,  1907,  in  order  to  permit 
the  intervention  of  the  representatives  of  the  Presidents  of  the  United 
States  and  Mexico  in  the  Conference,  this  diplomatic  instrument  can- 
not change  the  nature  nor  the  character  of  the  intervention  assmned 
Itv  President  Roosevelt  in  the  war  and  in  the  peace  negotiations  sub- 
sequent to  the  same.    The  character  of  the  mediation  evidently  was 
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peremptory  with  certain  pretensions,  on  the  part  of  the  representative 
of  the  imperialist  country  which  has  proclaimed  the  Monroe  Doctrine, 
to  authority  to  make  peace  between  its  turbulent  neighbors.  That 
the  United  States  always  preserved  the  character  of  mediator  plainly 
appears  frcHn  all  the  acts  connected  with  the  intervention,  which  were 
similar,  although  more  imperious,  to  the  attitude  assumed  by  the  same 
administration  of  Roosevelt  in  order  to  bring  about  peace  between 
Russia  and  Japan  at  the  Portsmouth  Conferences.  In  view  of  this 
circumstance,  and  since  both  the  representative  of  the  United  States 
and  that  of  Mexico  are  mentioned  in  the  preamble  of  the  treaties  con- 
cluded by  the  conference  as  declaring  that  they  were  present  during 
all  its  deliberations,  it  is  impossible  not  to  admit  the  l^al  r61e  of  media- 
tors which  the  Governments  of  the  United  States  and  Mexico  actually 
and  effectively  assumed  in  the  conference. 

Now  then,  the  first  duty  of  a  mediator  is  to  see  to  it  that  the  under- 
takings in  which  he  inten^ened  are  fulfilled,  and,  therefore,  to  oppose 
any  acts  which  might  tend  to  destroy  the  results  of  his  mediation.  From 
this  primary  duty  is  derived  another  which  is  no  less  positive,  impera- 
tive and  necessary,  namely,  that  of  refraining  from  annulling  or  destroy- 
ing, by  his  own  acts,  the  undertakings  in  which  he  intervened  as  media- 
tor. To  attempt  to  do  the  contrary  would  be  equivalent  to  breaking 
the  juridical  Relations  which  are  established  between  the  mediator  and 
tlu*  contracting  Powers  and  thus  to  destroy  the  moral  and  juridical 
purpose  of  nunliation  iis  an  eminently  humanitarian  institution  of  in- 
IcMiiational  law,  and  to  authorize  iniquity  and  perfidy  in  international 
relations,  ixM'ause  the  mediator  might,  with  ulterior  purposes,  take 
advantage  of  the  good  faith  and  confidence  placed  in  him  by  the  parties 
which  acc(»pt  and  resjK^ct  the  acts  and  counsel  of  his  mediation. 

The  nuuliator  Innng  in  a  way  and  to  a  certain  extent  the  agent  of  the 
lM'llig(M*enls,  cannot  in  justice  and  natural  comportment  and  in  keeping 
with  th(»  good  faith  with  which  he  must  always  maintain  and  respect 
the  agreements  to  the  conclusion  of  which  he  has  contributed  with  a 
(Irhlicrate  and  free  voUtion,  afterwards  attack  the  work  with  which  he 
in  Irgally  identified. 

If  the  inechator  could  in  this  manner  withdraw  from  such  agreements, 
hr  wouhl  infringe  upon  the  principles  of  equity  and  justice  and  would 
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run  the  risk  of  the  contracting  parties  holding  him  responsible  for  the 
consequences  of  his  mediation.  This  is  so  well  settled  that  the  French 
Government,  as  the  mediator  in  the  peace  of  Nickolsburg,  claimed  the 
right,  even  for  a  long  time  after  1866,  to  insist  upon  the  stipulations 
of  the  arrangement  which  Bismarck  did  not  keep,  especially  in  regard 
to  the  plebiscite  of  the  populations  of  North  Schleswig,  concerning  its 
final  separation  from  Denmark  and  its  legal  incorporation  into  Prussia. 

In  conformity  with  these  principles,  which  regulate  diplomatic  media- 
tion between  belligerents, — one  of  the  noblest  and  most  useful  institutions 
of  international  law, — there  is  no  doubt  that  the  United  States  cannot 
perform  any  international  act  that  may  menace  or  nullify  the  neutrality 
of  Honduras  and  ignore  or  alter  the  juridical  status  of  the  Gulf  of  Fon- 
seca  which  the  treaties  of  Washington  sanction  and  guarantee.  This 
prohibition  against  the  United  States  is  even  more  apparent  when 
account  is  taken  of  the  fact  that  to  obtain  the  naval  base  which  it  is 
seeking  from  Nicaragua  would  compel  the  latter  to  break  her  agreement, 
and  there  is  no  code  of  ethics  that  would  not  reprove  the  action  of  a 
mediator  who  incites  one  of  the  contracting  parties  to  violate  the  agree- 
ment resulting  from  the  mediation. 

The  most  noted  pubUcists  are  agreed  that  from  the  principle  of  perpet- 
ual neutrality  flows,  as  a  logical  consequence,  the  obligation  of  the 
contracting  states  eflScaciously  and  effectively  to  guarantee  the  neutral- 
ity and  inviolability  of  the  neutralized  territory;  not  only  because  such 
neutralization  is  in  the  interest  of  all,  but  also  because  such  a  guarantee 
is  the  correlative  obligation  of  the  undertaking  assmned  by  a  state  to 
remain  always  neutral  in  the  contentions  and  conflicts  of  the  others. 

The  legal  principle  that  the  Republics  of  Guatemala,  Salvador,  Nic- 
aragua and  Costa  Rica  have  assumed,  by  virtue  of  the  Treaty  of  Wash- 
ington, the  character  of  coguarantors  of  Honduranean  neutrality,  may 
.be  therefore  maintained.  This  principle  might  be  perhaps  equally 
maintained  in  respect  to  the  United  States  as  mediator.  It  would, 
upon  the  other  hand,  be  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  principles  upon 
which  the  Monroe  Doctrine  is  founded. 

As  coguarantors  of  the  neutrality  of  the  territory  of  Honduras  all  the 
other  Central  American  states  possess  the  legal  capacity  to  enforce 
the  neutrality  which  they  guarantee.    This  appears  more  clearly  when 
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it  18  oonadered  that,  if  England  had  a  right  to  dedaie  war  against 
Gennaoy  for  her  violation  ot  Belgian  neutrality,  she  could  abo  have 
taken  her  to  the  Pennanent  Court  at  The  Hague  for  aiqr  impend- 
ing violation  which  mi^t  have  been  previoudy  intended;  since,  accord- 
ing to  the  eadsting  arfaitration  treaties,  disputes  which  may  arise  from 
the  interpretation  of  international  agreements  are  suscqytible  of  being 
arbitrated,  and  among  them  naturally  are  those  which  arise  from  the 
conventional  neutrality  of  Belgium. 

Any  of  the  Central  American  states  which  guarantee  Honduranean 
neutrality,  could  undoubtedly  institute  (since  Honduras,  on  account 
of  her  present  policy,  does  not  seem  to  be  in  a  position  to  undertake  it) 
an  action  before  the  Central  American  Court  of  Justice  against  Hi- 
caragua  in  order  that  that  high  tribunal  mi^t  declare  whether  or  not 
the  proposed  naval  base  which  it  is  intended  to  establish  within  the 
Gulf  ci  Fonseca,  constitutes  a  violation  of  the  neutrality  stipulated  in 
the  Treaty  of  Washington,  and  whether  Nicaragua  must  be  reqxxistUe 
for  the  consequences  of  the  violation,  if  the  convention  in  which  it  is 
proposed  should  be  perfected.  The  court  could  not  refuse  to  make  a 
declaration  in  the  form  of  a  judicial  judgment,  because  its  mission  is 
predsely  fully  to  maintain  the  effect,  scope  and  efficacy  of  the  canons 
of  Central  American  international  law,  and  to  protect  in  all  their  integ- 
rity the  rights  of  the  five  states  which  brought  the  court  into  existence. 

The  Nicaraguan  Government  has  never  ignored  the  existence  of  a 
^i  generis  Central  American  public  law,  which  imposes  upon  the  five 
states  certain  rights  and  duties  which  are  very  peculiar  in  their  natiu^ 
and  in  their  political  and  juridical  effects,  and  which  are  now  sanctioned 
by  the  Treaties  of  Washington;  and  the  said  government,  therefore, 
cannot  rationally  and  in  good  faith  ignore  the  juridical  and  political 
situation  of  the  Gulf  of  Fonseca,  considered  as  a  body  of  waters  belong- 
ing jointly  and  undividedly  to  the  three  riparian  states. 

At  the  opening  meeting  of  the  Fourth  Central  American  Conference, 
held  at  Managua  on  January  1,  1912,  the  Nicaraguan  Minister  for 
Foreign  Relations,  who  presided,  admitted  in  the  presence  of  the  dele- 
gates of  the  five  Central  American  nations,  the  spirit  of  confraternity 
which  had  drawn  them  together  on  the  beautiful  field  of  peace,  and 
united  them  by  a  single  aspiration  and  conunon  sentiment  of  solidarity. 
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to  carry  out  the  noble  work  of  reconstructing  the  old  mother  coimtry, 
through  a  spontaneous  drawing  nearer  of  the  five  entities  which  used 
to  compose  it, — "which  surely  could  not  happen  with  the  other  commu- 
nities of  the  world.  It  may  be  conjectured,"  he  continued,  "what  we 
could  be  in  a  short  time  if,  united  as  we  are  by  the  bonds  of  blood,  reli- 
gion, customs,  language  and  history,  and  properly  forming  only  one 
people  divided  into  five  small  nationalities,  we  should  raise  the  spirit  and 
heart  of  our  people  to  those  high  teachings.  *  *  *  "  It  is  impossible 
not  to  derive  from  the  close  ties  between  coimtries  which  constitute 
only  one  people,  the  existence  of  a  sui  generis  pubUc  law,  which  imposes 
upon  them  responsibilities  and  duties,  which  must  necessarily  restrict 
the  sovereignty  of  each  entity  for  the  reciprocal  benefit  of  the  rights 
of  the  others,  especially  whenever  a  very  exceptional  territorial  situation 
should  establish  the  solidarity  of  the  coimtries  in  such  an  intimate  form 
as  that  which  springs  from  the  community  of  interests  and  rights  es- 
tablished by  the  very  nature  of  things. 

The  existence  of  this  community  of  interests  and  rights  in  the  Gulf 
of  Fonseca  has  been  so  clear  and  evident  to  the  cultivated  spirit  of  Ni- 
caraguan  statesmen,  that,  pretending  to  disregard  it  as  contrary  to  their 
momentary  interests,  they  have  attempted  in  official  documents  to  mix 
the  sovereignty  of  the  five  entities  in  their  own  exclusive  territory  with 
the  solidarity  and  joint  sovereignty  which  Honduras,  Salvador  and  Ni- 
caragua exercise  over  the  waJters  of  the  Gulf,  enclosed  inter  faiices  terrce. 
To  confuse  the  control  of  each  of  these  states  over  their  own  exclusive 
territory  with  the  control  which  they  jointly  exercise  over  the  Gulf,  is 
to  ignore  the  difference  existing  between  sovereignty  over  the  territorial 
sea  and  sovereignty  over  the  high  sea,  between  territorial  international 
law  and  maritime  international  law,  the  principles  of  which  are  so  differ- 
ent and  sometimes  so  opposite  in  their  nature  and  character. 

Yet  such  a  gross  paralogism  is  the  only  argument  which  the  Nicarag- 
uan  Government  has  dared  to  oppose  to  the  doctrine  of  imdivided  com- 
munity of  maritime  rights  of  the  riparian  states  on  the  Gulf  of  Fonseca. 
"The  mere  claim  to  restrict  the  legitimate  action  of  Nicaragua  over  the 
whole  or  any  part  of  the  territory  which  belongs  to  her,"  says  the  Nica- 
raguan  Foreign  Office,  "  as  a  sovereign  nation,  upon  the  groimd  of  alleged 
dangers  and  of  a  sui  generis  solidarity,  by  which  the  neighboring  coimtry 
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completely  ftnd  abeolutely»  ftnd  upon  that  ground,  acquired  for  its  own 
and  exclusive  benefit  inalienable  rights  of  the  true  owner,  is  so  exoessive 
and  l)eyond  every  principle  of  international  justice  and  rectitude,  that 
it  cannot  be  thought  for  a  moment  that  there  should  be  a  people  who 
would  ho  willing  to  consent  to  a  discussion  of  such  questions  under 
suoh  an  aii|HH^t/*  When  Nicaragua  expressed  herself  in  those  tenns, 
it  mnnntHl  that  she  entertained  the  singular  illusion  of  believing  herself 
entin^ly  at  lilierty  to  deal  with  the  United  States,  just  as  if  she  had 
alim»lutt«ly  dinnniardtH)  the  legitimate  interests  of  the  other  countries 
aiul  f(uriii»tt<^n  all  that  she  had  herself  only  a  short  time  ago  declared 
lirfortt  \\w  n^iutfui^ntatives  of  all  the  Central  American  States  in  respect 
to  t)M«  Omtral  Auimoan  people  being  only  one,  and  as  to  the  existence 
iftf  a  olose  M^idarity  and  warm  and  strong  sentiments  of  special  con- 
hrat<»ndtyi  aiui^ng  the  five  entities  which  compose  them. 

If  \\w  Ituli visible  unity  of  the  Central  American  people  exists  as  a 
faot  vt^rifliHl  by  hintor}',  and  as  it  was  declared  by  the  Central  American 
( -haiUH^Ik^r  of  Nicaragua  in  1912,  it  necessarily  follows  that  one  of  the 
fmniiioulary  oiititiw  could  neither  dispose  of  any  part  of  the  Central 
AiuiM'ioaii  tt^rriti>ry  nor  jeopardise  extensive  interests  or  rights  which 
luilllit  griMitly  affect  any  of  the  other  fractions. 

Tlio  iViilral  American  solidarity,  which  was  so  emphatically  pro- 
itliiiuuMl  In  (ho  ()|MMung  address  of  1912,  is  now  ignored  and  repudiated 
in  n\\\A\  untliploinatio  tonus,  merely  IxH^ause  it  alone  constitutes  the 
\\\\\n\  \A\\\\\\vi\\  oritioisin  against  a  (co\'emment  which,  to  the  danger  of 
ill  h«'i|\hlHM*M,  !;«  UnU  ott  Ivarv^suniiig  away  its  autonomy,  promising 
llio  nlmiuioinuoiU  \^(  its  sm-on^ignty  to  such  an  extent  that  one  of  the 
»l«»l*U»nUuo  UhIuv  of  tho  oi^ntraoting  i-wurty  to  be  benefited,  has  refused 
\\\  Ho»H»p(  j*uol\  a  8tnuigi^  c^mi  fftncris  lilx^rality.  Referring  to  the  exorbi- 
\i\\\{  tHMUHvwiou!*  which  tho  Nioaragusui  GoN-emment  voluntarily  pro- 
ImiihhI  (o  tho  rnitiHi  Statos«  Sonator  Root,  in  a  letter  published  in  the 
\  S  »*h**  J/.*  ha.H  nnvutl^v  giNvn  uttonuuv  to  the  following  words  of  honest 
ilhiipimnal: 

I  o«vu(\v««  I  am  a  gv^n)  do^  tivHibkxi  alxHit  it.  I  felt  that  it  was  desir- 
wblo  \\\  \\\\  what  tho  tn>aty  |>r^wi\h^  for.  that  is  to  say,  to  protect  our 

^  .***H»  aUioIo  u\  th**  0*^*t»>  f\vr  iVu^lvr.  19KV  by  liDcoln  G.  VjJcntine,  entitled 
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Panama  Canal  by  secuiing  an  exclusive  right  to  the  Nicaragua  route  so 
far  as  the  RepubUc  of  Nicaragua  can  grant  it,  and  to  have  the  ri^t  to  a 
naval  station  in  Fonseca  Bay.  I  was  not  in  favor  of  the  more  extensive 
provisions  originally  proposed  similar  to  those  in  the  Piatt  Amendment, 
because  I  considered  that  they  went  far  beyond  the  Piatt  Amendment 
and  unduly  interfered  with  the  independence  of  Nicaragua.  I  was  un- 
willing to  have  our  government  accept  from  any  Nicaraguan  Government 
a  grant  of  power  which  I  felt  certain  the  people  of  Nicaragua  would  not 
and  ought  not  to  approve.  With  those  provisions  out,  however,  and 
nothing  left  but  the  grant  which  I  have  described,  I  voted  for  a  favorable 
report  on  the  treaty. 

If,  according  to  Mr.  Root,  the  Nicaraguan  Government  proposed  to 
that  of  the  United  States  certain  alienations  of  sovereign  rights  which 
no  civilized  coimtry  would  part  with  and  which  are  improper  for  the 
government  which  proposed  them,  would  not  such  alienations  be  still 
more  improper  in  respect  to  third  parties  who  may  be  prejudiced  in 
their  rights  and  even  in  their  independence  by  such  concessions?  Dis- 
regarding many  instances  to  be  foimd  in  diplomatic  history,  such  as 
those  involving  Egypt  and  the  Far  East,  how  can  the  Nicaraguan 
Government  claim  to  be  ignorant  of  the  danger  which  the  naval  base 
within  the  Gulf  would  mean  against  our  autonomy?  The  fear  which 
the  granting  of  a  naval  base  causes  to  the  other  states,  is  more  than 
suflScient,  without  considering  the  duties  which  Central  American 
solidarity  imposes,  for  Nicaragua  to  abstain  from  committing  any  act 
which  might  give  rise  to  fears  for  the  security  of  her  neighbors. 

The  right  of  self-preservation  is  so  dominant  and  strong  in  nations, 
that  it  has  always  imposed  serious  restrictions  upon  the  freedom  of 
action  of  other  states.  It  would  be  idle  to  cite  the  innumerable  cases 
which  have  enriched  the  history  of  international  law  in  which  the  right 
of  security  of  one  coimtry  has  imposed  very  marked  limitations  upon 
the  right  of  international  liberty  of  the  other  nations. 

But,  without  going  any  further,  the  soimdest  and  only  real  foimdation 
of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  is  the  right  of  security  and  of  self-protection 
which  the  United  States  owe  to  themselves  as  an  independent  nation. 
In  the  remarkable  paper  read  by  the  eminent  statesman,  Mr.  Elihu 
Root,  before  the  American  Society  of  International  Law,  entitled  "The 
Real  Monroe  Doctrine,"  it  was  said  by  him  in  regard  to  the  foundation 
of  the  Doctrine: 
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The  doctrine  to  not  international  law,  but  it  rarta  upon  the  tiffit  of 
self ^noteotion  and  that  ri^t  is  leoogniied  by  international  law.  The 
til^t  is  a  neoeesaiy  corollary  of  indmendent  sovereignty.  It  is  wen 
understood  that  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  self-potectioin  may  and  f  re- 
<iuently  does  extend  in  its  effect  b^xxnd  the  mnits  of  the  teniUnial 
jurisdiction  of  the  state  exercising  it.  The  strongest  example  prc^ably 
would  be  the  mobilisation  of  an  anny  hv  another  Power  unmediatdy 
across  tiie  frontier.  Every  act  done  l^  the  other  Power  may  be  wi^in 
its  own  territory.  Yet  tiie  counlury  threatened  by  the  state  of  facts 
is  justified  in  protecting  itself  by  immediate  war.  The  most  common 
exercise  of  tiie  right  of  self-protection  outside  oi  a  state's  own  territory 
snd  in  time  of  peace  is  the  interposition  erf  objection  to  the  occupation 
of  territory,  of  points  of  strategic  military  or  maritime  advantage,  or 
the  indirect  accomplishment  of  this  effect  l^  dynastic  arrangement. 
For  e]cample,  the  objection  of  England  in  1911  to  the  occupation  of  a 
naval  station  by  Germany  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  Morocco;  the  objec- 
tion of  the  European  Powers  generally  to  the  vast  force  of  Rusma  ex- 
tending its  territory  to  the  Mediterranean;  the  revision  of  the  Treaty 
of  San  Stefano  by  the  Treaty  of  Berlin;  the  establishment  of  buffer 
states;  the  objection  to  the  succession  of  a  German  prince  to  tiie 
throne  of  Spain;  the  many  forms  of  the  eastern  question:  the  centuries 
of  struggle  to  preserve  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe;  all  depmd  upon 
the  very  same  principle  which  underUes  the  Monroe  Doctrine;  that  is 
to  say,  upon  the  right  of  every  soverdgn  state  to  protect  itself  by  pre- 
ventmg  a  condition  of  affairs  in  which  it  will  be  too  late  to  protect  itself. 
Of  course,  each  state  must  judge  for  itself  when  a  threatened  act  will 
create  such  a  mtuation.  If  any  state  objects  to  a  threatened  act  and  the 
reasonableness  of  its  objection  is  not  assented  to,  the  effica^  of  the  ob- 
jection will  depend  upon  the  power  behind  it.^ 

The  right  of  self-defense,  then,  justifies  the  riparian  states  in  opposing 
the  establishment  of  a  station  within  the  Gulf  of  Fonseca,  just  as  Eng- 
land and  France  opposed  the  naval  base  which  Germany  proposed  to 
establish  at  Agadir,  even  although  that  place  is  quite  distant  from  the 
French  and  British  Moroccan  possessions,  while  the  coasts  and  islands 
possessed  by  Salvador  and  Honduras  within  the  Gulf  of  Fonseca  are 
within  the  range  of  artillery  from  the  Nicaraguan  shores  where  the  naval 
base  sought  by  the  United  States  would  be  established. 

The  Governments  of  Honduras  and  Nicaragua,  like  the  Sultan  of 
Morocco,  do  not  seem  to  have  seriously  regarded  the  establishment  in 
their  vicinity  of  a  naval  base  by  one  of  the  most  powerful  nations  which 

2  Proceedings  of  the  Society  for  1914,  pp.  11-12.    Ed. 
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will  be  equivalent  to  the  creation  of  a  military  force  so  powerful  that  in 
time  of  peace  it  will  restrict  the  rights  of  police  and  free  navigation  of  the 
riparian  and  even  foreign  coimtries,  and,  in  time  of  war,  it  must  neces- 
sarily infringe  upon  the  freedom  of  action  of  both  natives  and  foreigners 
within  the  extensive  zone  in  controversy,  as  far  as  the  military  power 
and  the  menace  of  the  naval  establishment  proposed  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  will  reach.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Salvador  is,  as  shown  by  Mr.  Root  and  in  accordance  with  all 
authorities  on  international  law,  the  only  competent  judge  to  decide  upon 
alleged  danger  which  threatens  the  Salvadorean  Government  in  conse- 
quence of  the  permanent  occupation  of  the  Gulf  by  the  military  forces 
which  the  United  States  would  maintain  within  the  naval  base  in 
question. 

From  this  juridical  solidarity  the  doctrines  of  the  community  of  mari- 
time rights  of  riparian  states  receives  its  greatest  support  and  its  com- 
plete political  and  juridical  justification.  In  proof  of  this,  neither  the 
American  Government  has  specifically  denied  the  rights  of  Salvador 
within  the  juridical  commimity  of  the  Gulf,  nor  have  its  most  noted 
statesmen  failed  to  recognize  those  rights.  Secretary  Bryan  proposed  pe- 
cimiary  compensations  to  the  Salvadorean  Minister  at  Washington,  for 
such  rights,  a  proposition  which  was  flatly  rejected  by  the  Salvadorean 
Minister,  not  only  because  the  Government  of  Salvador  does  not  spec- 
ulate in  rights  of  national  sovereignty,  but  because  such  a  thing  is  pro- 
hibited by  the  political  constitution  of  the  Republic. 

The  eminent  statesman,  Mr.  Root,  in  the  letter  published  by  the 
CerUuryf  expresses  himself  on  this  point  as  follows:  * 

The  proposed  treaty  is  acceptable  in  substance,  as  it  will  benefit  the 
country,  but  it  should  be  negotiated  with  a  new,  freely  elected  govern- 
ment. 

Moreover,  Costa  Rica  must  be  first  consulted,  in  so  far  as  the  granting 
by  Nicaragua  of  the  canal  rights  is  concerned,  in  accordance  with  existing 
treaties  and  the  Cleveland  award.  As  to  the  naval  base  in  the  Gulf  of 
Fonseca,  a  joint  treaty,  or  simultaneous  treaties,  should  be  made  with 
Honduras  and  Salvador. 

'  The  author  has  fallen-  into  error  in  attributing  this  statement  to  Mr.  Root. 
The  language  he  quotes  is  that  of  Mr.  Lincoln  G.  Valentine,  the  author  of  the  article 
entitled  **  Meddling  with  our  Neighbors/'  printed  in  the  Centuryy  ib.,  see  p.  807. — ^Ed. 
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The  diplomatic  task  undertaken  by  Salvador  to  iaduoe  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  to  reoogniie  its  maritime  c(unmunity  prop^ly 
rights  with  Honduras  and  Nicaragua  within  the  Gulf  is  very  meritorious; 
and  this  triumph  of  a  weak  country,  while  it  suggests  the  great  develop- 
ments in  this  continent  in  the  future,  signally  shows  the  high-minded 
spirit  of  equity  and  justice  which  animates  the  government  and  states- 
men of  the  country  of  Washington  and  Jefferson. 

In  view  of  the  foregoiqg  considerations,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  suit  which  must  be  undertaken  against  Nicaragua  will  have  all  of 
the  characteristics  of  a  legal  dispute.  It  would  besides  have  the  exceed- 
ing novelty  of  being  a  process  in  which  arbitration  would  solve  a  ques- 
tion of  American  international  policy.  In  this  way  and  through  this 
channel  it  is  firmly  believed  that  the  important  question  of  the  Gulf  of 
Fonseca  involving  the  neutrality  of  Honduras  must  be  solved.  Then 
the  world  would  see  that,  not  only  disputes  of  a  jiuidical  nature,  but 
even  the  most  difficult  and  delicate  controversies  of  policy  and  diplo- 
macy, may  find  a  peaceful  and  equitable  solution  in  the  arbitral  award 
of  an  international  court  of  justice.  That,  indeed,  would  undoubtedly 
be  a  great  triumph  of  peace  over  war.* 

Salvador  Rodbigubz  GokzAlbe. 

*  See  the  editorial  comment  on  this  question  which  appeared  in  this  Joubnal  for 
April,  1916,  p.  344,  giving  the  status  of  the  matter  as  it  existed  at  that  time.   Ed. 
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The  extent  to  which  belligerents  may  interfere  with  the  commerce 
of  neutrals,  on  sea  or  land,  has  been  in  all  wars  a  question  of  warm  and 
continued  dispute.  A  powerful  belligerent  is  apt  to  proceed  lawlessly, 
and  a  powerful  neutral  is  apt  to  claim  more  rights  than  the  authorities 
concede.  It  could  not  be  expected  that  the  present  state  of  war,  in- 
volving every  first  class  Power  in  the  world,  except  the  United  States, 
and  many  of  the  lesser  states  as  well,  would  be  free  from  such  compli- 
cations, and  this  expectation  has  certainly  been  realized. 

It  would  be  improvident  to  undertake  the  discussion  of  so  broad  a 
topic  as  the  whole  of  this  controvert.  This  writer  has  several  times, 
before  considerable  assembUes  and  in  various  pubUcations,  ventured  to 
express  his  opinion  on  one  limited  portion  of  this  dispute,  namely,  as 
to  the  right  of  neutrals  to  export  munitions  of  war  to  belligerents  and 
the  extent  to  which  the  other  belligerents  are  entitled  to  complain  of  or 
interrupt  such  trade. 

He  presented  them  orally  at  Philadelphia  before  the  American  Acad- 
emy of  Political  and  Social  Science,^  before  the  National  Convention  of 
the  Navy  League  of  the  United  States  at  Washington,  April  1916,  and 
more  briefly  before  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Society  of 
International  Law  for  1916.  He  has  expressed  them  in  the  publications 
of  the  societies  named  above,  and  also  in  The  OiUlook,  March  3,  1915, 
and  in  the  New  York  Heraldy  May  6,  1915,  and  these  expressions  have 
been  somewhat  quoted  and  made  the  text  of  editorial  remark.  The 
writer  has  been  asked  to  restate  his  facts  and  arguments  for  this  Journal 
for  convenience  of  access,  and  complies  with  the  request. 

The  suggestion  that  such  export  is  illegal,  immoral  and  impolitic 
proceeds  from  many  respectable  sources  and  especially  from  those, 
including  clergymen  and  women,  who  desire  to  promote  peace  and  in- 
cautiously endorse  any  expedient  claiming  that  result.    Senator  La 

^  See  The  AnnaJs  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science,  Philar 
delphia,  July,  1915,  Publication  No.  913. 
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FoUette  introduced  a  resolution  asking  for  a  congress  of  neutral  nations 
to  consider,  with  other  matters,  the  prohibition  of  such  e3qx>rts.  An 
active  and  extended  propaganda  through  the  press  and  otherwise  has 
been  conducted  to  establish  such  prohibition,  and  petitions  have  been 
extensively  circulated  for  signature  demanding  an  embargo  on  arms. 
The  writer  respectfully  submits,  as  to  the  rights  of  our  citizens,  as  neu- 
trals, to  sell  munitions  of  war  to  any  belligerent  Power  (to  quote  his 
address  before  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science) : 


1.  That  these  rights  are  in  no  way  denied  by  the  rules  of  international 
law. 

2.  That  these  rights  are  not  forbidden  by  any  municipal  statute  or 
ortlinance  except  as  to  vessels  of  war  and,  in  certain  limited  cases,  as 
to  our  udg^boring  American  republics,  when  the  latter  are  involved  in 
civil  strife. 

3.  That  such  rii^ts  have  been  constantly  exercised  in  this  country 
^iv  the  begiuning  of  its  history  and  in  like  manner  have  been  habitually 
ex^rvisj^i  by  th«  manufacturers  of  the  most  enlightened  commercial 
tuitiiui;»  of  the  worid,  not  only  in  remote  times,  but  during  all  recent 
wanik 

4.  That  such  rights  were  fully  recognised  and  reserved  by  the  con- 
\vntioii»  of  the  Second  Hague  Conference  in  1907. 

5.  That  the  maintenance  of  such  rights  is  wise  and  necessary  as  their 
aUJishiiH'nt  would  force  upon  all  nations  a  policy  of  the  highest  military 
and  iia\id  preparedness,  which  poUcy  is  one  of  vast  economic  loss  and 
iKvpl>'  hiVtiU\  instead  of  favorable,  to  peace. 

(».  rhat  tlio  fact  that  certain  belligerents  are  prevented  by  the  forces 
v>l'  tho  otiuT  friMU  taking  advantage  of  our  markets  does  not  make  sales 
tv>  thv^*  who  have  such  access  a  breach  of  neutrality. 

7.  That  tl\o  ^xnvonis  which  most  severely  attack  this  right  have  greatly 
|M\^l\ti\l  by  habitually  exercising  it  in  all  recent  wars  and,  under  parallel 
cuvimistaiux^.  whon^  the  market  was  accessible  to  but  one  of  the  bellig- 
otx^atii.  haw  i\nitinuovi  those  sales  to  the  other. 

In  supjvrt  of  prv^xxsitions  1,  2  and  3,  that  such  sales  are  not  imlawful 
:u\vl  have  ah\H,v^  Nvn  oustomar>-  in  this  and  all  the  leading  countries 
v^t  ilio  >\v^rUl»  ho  wouM  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Jefferson,  when 
Son  !\  tc^vN  v^t  State  ol  tho  Uuitoil  States,  wrote,  very  fittingly,  to  the 
li!'.uv!\  Mim^tor  :w^  tolU^w^: 

v^ui  v'\',t'A'v,x  KaNC  Uvu  alwa\-^  free  to  make,  vend  and  export  arms. 
l»  >  l!^^  v\*:rxMnt  vwujv^tion  and  livelihood  of  some  of  them.  To  sup- 
i»xs,^\ru't:  V  i*!nv>;^.  I  ho  ouIn- moans  jxThaps  of  their  subsistence,  because 
» \\\»    Ai^i^  ^'^  loiVMi^x  aiul  vlistant  countries,  in  which  we  have  no  con- 
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cern,  would  scarcely  be  expected.  It  would  be  hard  in  principle  and 
impossible  in  practice.  The  law  of  nations,  therefore,  respecting  the 
rights  of  those  at  peace,  does  not  require  from  them  such  an  internal 
disarrangement  in  their  occupations.  It  is  satisfied  with  the  external 
penalty  pronounced  in  the  Pi^dent's  proclamation,  that  of  confisca- 
tion of  such  portion  of  these  arms  as  shall  fall  into  the  hands  of  any  of 
the  beUigerent  Powers  on  their  way  to  the  ports  of  their  enemies.^ 

In  the  same  year  Mr.  Jefferson's  great  rival,  Alexander  Hamilton, 
in  his  Treasury  circular  of  August  4,  1793,  declares: 

The  purchasing  within,  and  exporting  from  the  United  States,  by  way 
of  merchandise,  articles  commonly  called  contraband,  being  generally 
warlike  instruments  and  militaiy  stores,  is  free  to  all  the  parties  at  war, 
and  is  not  to  be  interfered  with.^ 

If  either  great  party  questions  the  soundness  of  our  doctrine,  we  rest 
upon  the  authority  of  the  founder  of  each. 

Three  years  later,  in  1796,  Mr.  Adet,  then  Minister  of  France,  com- 
plained that  contraband  of  war  (to-wit  horses)  was  exported  to  the  ene- 
mies of  France.  Mr.  Pickering,  our  able  Secretary  of  State,  fully  main- 
tained such  right  and  practice,  subject  solely  to  the  right  of  seizure  in 
transit.  He  supports  this  view  by  judicial  decisions,  both  Federal  and 
State.* 

In  1862  Mexico  was  engaged  in  a  struggle  with  the  Austrian  Archduke 
Maximilian,  supported  by  the  military  power  of  Napoleon  HI.  She 
complained  of  the  export  from  this  country  of  military  supplies  on 
French  account.  WiUiam  H.  Seward,  the  great  Secretary  of  State 
under  Abraham  Lincoln,  replied. 

If  Mexico  shall  prescribe  to  us  what  merchandise  we  shall  not  sell  to 
French  subjects,  because  it  may  be  employed  in  military  operations 
against  Mexico,  France  must  equally  be  allowed  to  dictate  to  us  what 
merchandise  we  shall  allow  to  be  shipped  to  Mexico,  because  it  might 
be  belligerently  used  against  France.  Every  other  nation  which  is 
at  war  would  have  a  similar  right,  and  every  other  commercial  nation 

*  Mr.  Jefferson,  Secretary  of  State,  to  British  Minister,  May  15,  1793,  5  MS. 
Dom.  Let.  105;  1  American  State  Papers,  69,  147;  3  Jefferson's  Works,  pp.  658, 560; 
quoted  7  Moore's  Digest,  p.  955. 

'  American  State  Papers,  Foreign  Relations,  p.  140;  quoted  Moore's  Digest,  p.  955. 

*  Mr.  Pickering,  Secretary  of  State,  to  Mr.  Adet,  Jan.  20,  and  May  25,  1796, 
1  American  State  Papers,  For.  Rel.  645-649;  7  Moore's  Digest,  956. 
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would  be  bqund  to  respect  it  as  much  as  the  United  States.  Commeroe, 
in  that  case,  instead  <^  being  free  and  indqimdent,  woM  exid  cviig  id 
the  caprice  of  wear} 

Mr.  Seward  and  our  whole  people  were  most  hostile  to  the  IVench 
occupation,  and  ultimately  compelled  its  abandonment,  but  the  rule 
as  to  our  right  of  export  was  too  clear  to  d]q>ute  and  too  important  to 
in  any  way  abate. 

Honorable  John  Bassett  Moore,  our  ripest  and  most  comprehensive 
publicist,  prints  eighteen  pages  of  extracts  to  like  effect  from  Presidents, 
Secretaries  of  State  and  Attorneys  General,  from  Henry  Clay,  General 
Grant,  Marpy,  Fish,  Evarts,  Bayard,  Frelin^usrsen,  Blaine,  Foster, 
Olney  and  John  Hay,  and  also  a  clear  and  strong  opinion  by  Mr.  EBhu 
Root,  then  serving  as  United  States  District  Attorney  at  New  York.* 

The  courts  of  England  and  America  fully  uphold  these  doctrines  as 
formulated  by  our  statesmen  and  officials,  holding  consistently  that  oon- 
tracts  for  the  export  of  contraband  by  neutral  dtisens  to  bdligerenta 
are  neither  unlawful  nor  inunoral;  that  they  are  merely  subject  to  frus- 
tration by  the  other  belligerent  by  seizure  of  the  goods  consigned  on 
the  high  seas  or  in  belligerent  territory;  that  courts  of  justice  will  there- 
fore fully  recognize  such  contracts  and  afford  remedies  for  their  breach, 
althou^  no  such  aid  is  given  by  them  to  contracts  illegal,  inmioral  or 
contrary  to  public  policy.  In  a  celebrated  case  Lord  Chancellor  West* 
bury^  quoted  the  opinion  of  the  Supreme  CJourt  of  the  United  States 
written  by  Mr.  Justice  Story  (probably  our  greatest  judicial  scholar 
in  international  law)  in  the  Santisaima  Trinidad  ®  that  "there  is  nothing 
in  our  laws,  or  in  the  law  of  nations,  that  forbids  our  citizens  from  send- 
ing *  *  *  munitions  of  war  to  foreign  ports  for  sale.  It  is  a  com- 
mercial adventure  which  no  nation  is  bound  to  prohibit,  and  which  only 
exposes  the  persons  engaged  in  it  to  the  penalty  of  confiscation." 

In  1901  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  for  the  Eastern  District  of 
Louisiana  was  asked  to  restrain  the  export  of  horses  and  mules  (contra- 

*  Mr.  Seward,  Secretary  of  State,  to  Mr.  Romero,  Mexican  Minister,  December  15, 
1862,  MS.  Notes  to  Mexico,  VII,  215;  7  Moore's  Digest,  p.  958. 

8  See  7  Moore's  Digest,  pp.  955-973. 

'  See  Ex  parte  Chavasse^  in  Re  Grcaehrook,  34  L.  J.,  n.  s.,  Bankruptcy,  17  (Scott's 
eases  International  Law,  p.  779). 

» 7  Wheaton,  340. 
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band)  from  the  United  States  by  Great  Britain  for  use  in  the  Boer  War; 
but  all  such  reUef  was  denied  and  traffic  by  neutrals  in  contraband  of 
war  Wits  held  entirely  lawful  and  unchanged  by  the  treaty  relatmg  to  the 
Alabama  claims.^  It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  same  person  who 
brought  the  proceedings  just  mentioned  sought  to  hinder  the  export  of 
contraband  in  the  present  war  but  was  denied  all  relief  by  the  courts. 

In  1905  the  English  courts  declared  the  same  doctrine  as  to  the  ship- 
ment of  contraband  by  neutrals  during  the  Russo-Japanese  War.^ 

The  Hague  Ck)nference  of  1907  adopted  substantially  identical  con- 
ventions as  to  neutral  duties  in  land  war  and  in  maritime  war  as  follows: 

A  neutral  Power  is  not  boimd  to  prevent  the  export  or  transit  on  be- 
half of  one  or  the  other  of  the  belligerents  of  arms,  munitions  of  war, 
or,  generally,  of  an3rthing  which  can  be  of  use  to  an  army  or  fleet." 

The  note  in  Hershey's  Essentials  of  International  Public  Law,  page 
459,  to  the  above,  shows  that  official  protests  by  belligerent  govern- 
ments against  this  right  are  heard  in  nearly  every  war;  that  the  view 
represented  by  these  protests  is  championed  by  a  small  band  of  publicists, 
notably  Hautefeuille,  Phillimore  and  Kleen,  which.  Professor  Hershey, 
who,  by  the  way,  holds  a  doctorate  from  Heidelberg  University,  adds 
very  justly,  "is  without  sanction,  either  in  theory  or  practice." 

One  of  the  expert  delegates  of  the  United  States  at  The  Hague  told 
this  writer  that  he  remarked  at  The  Hague  that  apparently  the  main 
object  of  the  Conference  was  to  prevent  any  interference  with  the  ex- 
port of  arms  by  the  Krupps  at  Essen.  ^^ 

The  conventions  mentioned  above  were  generally  ratified,  Austria- 
Hungary  and  Germany  both  ratifying  them  on  November  27,  1909. 
I  do  not  refer  to  these  conventions  as  establishing  any  new  rule,  but  as 
stating  clearly  and  agreeing  explicitly  to  the  existing  rule. 

A  letter  from  Mr.  Bryan,  then  Secretary  of  State,  understood  to  have 

• 

*  See  Pearson  v.  Parsons,  108  Fed.  R.  461.  Many  more  judicial  dedsionB  might  be 
cited  if  deemed  necessary. 

^^  See  Law  Guarantee  and  Trust  Soc.  v.  Russian  Banks,  K.  B.  Div.  H.,  Ct.  Law 
Times,  Vol.  XVIII,  p.  503.  See  also,  2  Oppenheim,  International  Law,  p.  431; 
Taylor,  International  Law,  p.  741. 

^^  See  Hershey's  Essentials  of  International  Law,  pp.  459  and  467. 

''  Mr.  Roosevelt  quotes  this  statement  by  this  writer  and  commends  the  article, 
in  his  late  book  Fear  God  and  Take  Your  Own  Part,  pp.  156, 158, 160. 
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been  drafted  by  Mr.  Robert  Lanang,  dated  Januaiy  20, 1916|  addreand 
to  Senator  Stonei  aUty  reviewed  the  authorities  and  fully  supported  the 
right  of  our  dtiaens  to  expcnrt  munitkma  of  war  in  geneiali  to  belUger- 
cnts  not  at  war  ?nth  this  country." 

CSount  von  Bemstorff,  the  German  Ambaiwador,  on  April  4,  1915, 
ddivered  to  Secretary  of  State  Bryan,  a  memorandum  suggestlnK 
among  other  things  the  fdlowing:  Tliat ''the  United  States  is  •  •  • 
the  only  niMitnd  country  in  a  poation  to  furnish  war  materials."  That 
her  ''existing  plants''  for  the  manufacture  of  the  same  woe  "not  csbHj 
being  wcxked  but  enlarged  by  all  available  means,  and  new  ones  built." 
That 

it  can  in  no  event  be  in  accordance  with  the  q>irit  of  lane  neutrality  if, 
under  the  protection  of  such  international  stipulations,  an  entir^  new 
industry  is  created  in  a  neutral  state  such  as  is  the  devdoi»ient  of  the 
arms  industry  in  the  United  States.  ^  ^  ^  This  industry  is  actoall|y 
ddivering  goods  only  to  the  enemies  of  Germany.  The  theoietical- 
willingnesB  to  sui^y  Germany  also,  if  shipments  thither  were  possiUe^ 
does  not  alter  the  case.  Ifitisthe^nllof  theAmmcanpecvIe  tutthete 
shall  be  a  true  neutrality ,  the  United  States  will  find  means  of  preventing 
onesided  supply  of  arms." 


Chi  April  21,  Mr.  Bryan  replied,  intimating  that  it  was  not  within  the 
choice  of  the  United  States  Government  to  inhibit  sudi  trade  by  any 
change  of  its  law  of  neutrality,  during  the  progress  of  a  war,  which  would 
a£fect  unequall}'  the  relations  of  the  United  States  with  the  nations  at 
war;  that  the  present  indisputable  doctrines  of  accepted  international 
law  would  make  such  change  an  unjustifiable  departure  from  the  prin- 
ciples of  strict  neutrality." 

This  ^Titer,  at  the  session  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and 
Social  Science  at  Philadelphia,  held  April  30  and  May  1, 1915,  discusang 
this  topic  and  having  regard  to  this  correspondence,  referred  to  Germany 
as  liaving  protested  against  the  export  of  munitions  from  this  country 
to  the  Allies.  This,  as  he  understood,  was  the  interpretation  of  our 
E>epartment  of  State.  Dr.  Bernard  Dembeig,  the  representative  of 
Germany,  speaking  in  reply  said,  ''I  want  to  state  here  most  onphatic- 

"  Special  Supplement  to  this  Journal  for  July,  1915,  p.  255. 
"  Ihid,,  p.  125. 
» Ibid.,  p.  127. 
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ally  that  Germany  at  no  time  has  disputed  the  right  to  ship  or  to  sell 
arms.  This  statement  that  she  has  is  absolutely  false."  ^^  The  ad- 
mission of  Dr.  Demberg  must  be  received  as  an  important  modification 
of  the  interpretation  which  the  memorandimi  of  the  Ambassador  had 
given  rise  to. 

The  writer  submitted  to  the  Academy,  on  the  above  occasion,  the 
following  statement  as  to  the  practices  of  Germany: 

German  citizens  have  habitually  sold  vast  quantities  of  military  sup- 
plies to  belligerents.  Essen  is  perhaps  the  very  center  of  military  sup- 
plies and  has  exported  on  an  enormous  scale  to  belligerents  in  all  modem 
wars,  making,  it  is  understood,  vast  profits  from  this  traflGic  in  the  late 
Balkan  wars.  It  will  be  interring  to  know  what  has  been  Germany's 
practice  when  one  of  the  belligerents  had  access  to  her  markets  and  the 
other  had  not.  Has  the  rule  been  observed,  which  she  now  presses 
upon  us?  Has  she  recognized  this  situation  as  compelling  her  to  deny 
to  the  Power  having  access,  the  right  to  buy,  on  the  ground  that  real 
neutrality  so  required? 

The  war  between  the  South  African  Republic  and  Great  Britain  began 
in  October  1899,  and  was  closed  by  the  Treaty  of  Pretoria  at  the  end  of 
May,  1902.  During  the  earlier  portion  of  the  war,  supplies  were  re- 
ceived by  the  Boers  through  Lorenzo  Marques,  a  neighboring  Portu- 
guese port,  with  some  freedom,  but  in  August,  1900,  all  the  customs 
officials  at  Lorenzo  Marques  were  dismissed  and  their  places  filled  by 
military  officers  and  a  force  of  1,200  men  was  sent  out  from  Lisbon. 
The  frontier  was  guarded  and  the  trade  stopped.^^ 

The  strictness  of  the  Portuguese  authorities  increased  with  the  de- 
cline of  the  fortunes  of  the  Boers. 

England  had  seized  and  searched  a  number  of  neutral  vessels — in- 
cluding three  German  steamers — ^and  positively  claimed  the  right  to 
seize  contraband  bound  to  the  Boers  though  through  a  neuti^  port. 
She  relied  for  this  largely  on  the  precedents  of  our  Civil  War,  and  it 
would  appear  that  the  access  of  the  Boer  force  to  German  markets  was 
substantially  destroyed.  The  question  occurred  to  the  writer,  would  it 
be  found  that  during  the  later  years  there  were  imported  from  Germany 
into  England  large  quantities  of  arms  and  military  supplies,  notwith- 
standing this  situation?  He  therefore  took  the  liberty  to  apply  to  the 
British  Embassy  at  Washington,  which  very  obligingly  cabled  to  London 
for  information.  April  27,  a  letter  from  the  Embassy  advised  that '  Vhen 
the  Boers  were  shut  off  from  supplies  by  sea,  Great  Britain  got  from 
Germany  108  fifteen-pounder  quick-firing  guns  and  500  rounds  per  gun. 
They  were  purchased  from  Ehrhardt  by  private  negotiation."    It  is 

^*  Annals  of  American  Acad.  Political  and  Social  Science,  July,  1915,  p.  195. 
^'  See  Campbell's  Neutral  Rights  in  Anglo-Boer  War,  p.  60. 
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On  June  29,  1915,  the  Austro-Hungarian  Government  in  turn  ad- 
dressed a  communication  to  our  Ambassador  at  Vienna  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  great  traffic  in  munitions  of  war  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Allied  Powers  while  ''Austria-Hungary  as  well  as  Germany 
have  been  absolutely  excluded  from  the  American  market/'  intimating 
that  it  seemed  imperative  ''that  appropriate  measures  be  adopted  to- 
ward bringing  into  full  effect  the  desire  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
maintain  an  attitude  of  strict  parity  with  respect  to  both  belligerent 
parties."  It  further  said  that,  tried  by  the  criterion  laid  down  in  sciences, 
"the  exportation  of  war  requisites  from  the  United  States  as  it  is  being 
carried  on  in  the  present  war  is  not  to  be  brought  into  accord  with  the 
demands  of  neutrality."  ^ 

Mr.  Lansing,  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States,  repUed 
August  12,  1915: » 

To  this  assertion  of  an  obligation  to  change  or  modify  the  rules  of 
international  usage  on  account  of  special  conditions,  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  can  not  accede.  The  recognition  of  an  obligation  of 
this  sort,  unknown  to  the  international  practice  of  the  past,  would  im- 
pose upon  every  neutral  nation  a  duty  to  sit  in  judgment  on  the  progress 
of  a  war  and  to  restrict  its  commercial  intercourse  with  a  belligerent 
whose  naval  successes  prevented  the  neutral  from  trade  with  the  enemy. 


Further  that  the  ideas  advanced 


♦    ♦    ♦ 


would  involve  a  neutral  nation  in  a  mass  of  perplexities  which  would 
obscure  the  whole  field  of  national  obligation,  produce  economic  con- 
fusion, and  deprive  all  commerce  and  industry  of  legitimate  fields  of 
enterprise,  already  heavily  burdened  by  the  unavoidable  restrictions  of 
the  war. 

The  attention  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Government  was  directed 
to  the  facts  as  to  the  sale  of  munitions  by  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary 
to  England  during  the  Boer  War  when  the  South  African  Republics 
were  cut  off  from  all  access  to  European  markets,  and  it  was  pointed 
out  that  "the  allied  republics  were  in  a  situation  almost  identical  in 
that  respect  with  that  in  which  Austria-Hungaiy  and  Germany  find 
themselves  at  the  present  time." 

^  See  Spl.  Sup.  this  Journal,  July,  1915,  p.  146. 
» Ibid.,  p.  166. 
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respectfully  submitted  that  this  is  sufficient  to  support  the  practice  of 
our  govemment.  But  this  writer  had  made  other  investigatunis  which 
showed  vastly  larger  military  supplies  pasring  from  Germany  to  Great 
Britain  at  thk  time.  This  appears  from  the  statistics  as  to  the  foreign 
trade  of  the  United  IQngdom  c(Hnpiled  at  the  custom  house,  and  pre- 
sented to  both  Houses  of  Parliament  by  command  dl  His  Majesty  and 
printed  by  BBs  Majesty's  stationery  office.  These  published  records,  Icmg 
anterior  to  the  present  unhappy  ccmtroversy,  preserved  in  the  library 
of  the  Department  of  Ckxnmerce  of  the  United  States,  show  that  there 
were  imported  from  Germany  into  Great  Britain. 
In  1899.  Swords,  cutlasses,  machets,  and  bayonets,  cwts.  782. 

1900.  Swords,  cutlasses,  machets  and  bayonets,  cwts.  1,664L 

1901.  Swords,  cutlasses,  and  arms  of  oth^  sorts  not  firearms,  cwts. 
12,560. 

1902.  Swords,  cutlasses,  and  arms  of  other  sorts  not  firearms,  cwts. 
60,734. 

Many  more  than  from  any  other  source. 

lUfles,  carbines,  fowling  pieces,  muskets,  pistols,  or  guns  (rf  any  sort. 

1899.   Value  £655;  in  1900.  £428. 

In  1901.  Metal  cartridge  cases,  other  than  small  arms  ammunition 
(more  than  six  times  as  many  as  from  any  other  source),  1,378»600. 

1901.  Cordite  and  other  smokeless  propellants,  231  cwts. 

1901.   Gunpowder,  318  cwts.  1902.    253  cwts. 

Dynamite  and  other  high  exploaves. 

1901.  11,029  cwts.  1902.  14,771  cwts.  and  in  latter  year  these  explo- 
sives were  worth  £84,894. 

Rockets  and  other  c^nnbustibles  for  warlike  purposes.  Exidosives 
and  anmiunition  unenumerated. 

1901.  Of  the  value  of  £29,546.    1902.    Of  £26,171. 

Smali  arm  ammunition 
1901.    Numbers  3,350,040.    1902.    Numbers  4,732,500. 

F%L8€8,  Tubes  and  Primers 

1901.  Numbers  892,007.    1902.    Numbers  2,033,116. 

The  consumption  of  ammunition  in  the  present  war  is  on  so  vast  a 
scale  that  the  above  figures  may  seem  trivial,  but  we  must  remember 
that  Mr.  Lloyd  George  has  recently  said  that  in  a  single  battle  in  the 
present  war  more  ammunition  was  consumed  than  during  the  entire 
Boer  War. 

It  is  submitted  that  the  above  trade  figures  between  Germany  and 
Great  Britain  embalm  a  principle  and  afford  a  German  precedent  in 
entire  accord  with  the  law  and  practice  announced  by  our  own  govem- 
ment. They  are  the  more  convincing  because  Germany's  sjrmpathy  was 
strongly  with  the  South  African  republic  and  strongly  against  England.^ 

"  Annals  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science,  July,  1915,  p.  189. 
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On  June  29,  1915,  the  Austro-Hungarian  Government  in  turn  ad- 
dressed a  communication  to  our  Ambassador  at  Vienna  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  great  traffic  in  munitions  of  war  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Allied  Powers  while  ''Austria-Hungary  as  well  as  Germany 
have  been  absolutely  excluded  from  the  American  market,"  intimating 
that  it  seemed  imperative  ''that  appropriate  measures  be  adopted  to- 
ward bringing  into  full  effect  the  desire  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
maintain  an  attitude  of  strict  parity  with  respect  to  both  belligerent 
parties."  It  further  said  that,  tried  by  the  criterion  laid  down  in  sciences, 
'*the  exportation  of  war  requisites  from  the  United  States  as  it  is  being 
carried  on  in  the  present  war  is  not  to  be  brought  into  accord  with  the 
demands  of  neutraUty."  ^ 

Mr.  Lansing,  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States,  replied 
August  12,  1915:20 

To  this  assertion  of  an  obligation  to  change  or  modify  the  rules  of 
international  usage  on  account  of  special  conditions,  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  can  not  accede.  The  recognition  of  an  obligation  of 
this  sort,  unknown  to  the  international  practice  of  the  past,  would  im- 
pose upon  every  neutral  nation  a  duty  to  sit  in  judgment  on  the  progress 
of  a  war  and  to  restrict  its  commercial  intercourse  with  a  belligerent 
whose  naval  successes  prevented  the  neutral  from  trade  with  the  enemy. 


Further  that  the  ideas  advanced 


^r  ^r  ^r 


would  involve  a  neutral  nation  in  a  mass  of  perplexities  which  would 
obscure  the  whole  field  of  national  obligation,  produce  economic  con- 
fusion, and  deprive  all  commerce  and  industry  of  legitimate  fields  of 
enterprise,  alre^y  heavily  burdened  by  the  unavoidable  restrictions  of 
the  war. 

The  attention  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Government  was  directed 
to  the  facts  as  to  the  sale  of  munitions  by  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary 
to  Ekigland  during  the  Boer  War  when  the  South  African  Republics 
were  cut  off  from  all  access  to  European  markets,  and  it  was  pointed 
out  that  "the  aUied  repubUcs  were  in  a  situation  almost  identical  in 
that  respect  with  that  in  which  Austria-Hungary  and  Germany  find 
themselves  at  the  present  time." 

^'  See  Spl.  Sup.  this  Journal,  July,  1915,  p.  146. 
» Ibid.,  p.  166. 
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The  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Lansing,  had  advised  this  writer  by  letter 
of  June  7,  1915,  that  he  had  "  read  carefully  "  his  paper  on  this  subject 
presented  to  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science. 
The  Department  of  State  retabulat«d  the  figures  as  to  German  and 
Austro-Hungarian  sales  of  munitions  to  England  during  the  Boer  War, 
during  much  of  which  the  African  Republics  were  so  isolated.  The 
figures  given  by  it  are  as  follows: 


AXUCMTIOh    TO    GBEAT   BRITAIN 

Quanhly  100  Kilot 
Artide*  189Q         1900         J$01 

6.014 


V 


Explosives  4,342 

Gunpowder  2S 

Gun  barrelfl  12 

Shot,  of  malleable  iron  not  polished,  etc.  30 

Shot  (further  manuTactured)  polished,  etc.,   not 

lead  coat«d 
Shot,  niekled  or  lead  coated  with  copper  riogs, 

Weapons  for  war  purposes 

Caitiidgee    with    copper    shells   and   percussion 
capo  WM 

Ansmo-BONGABIAN    EXPOBTS    OT    ARMS    A 


Artide* 

Anus,  exclusive  of  Hin&ll  anna. 

Separate  parts  of  guns 

Small  arms 

Am  mi  mil  inn  and  exploBives  Under  tariff  No. 

346 
Other  ammunition  and  exploeivefl 


36fi 


5,147 
343 
21 


QuatUity  tOO  KUm 
1900         1901 


The  attempt  has  been  so  far  to  show  the  validity  and  customaiy 
character  of  such  neutral  trade  in  munitions,  and  that  it  is  unaffected 
by  the  varying  conditions  of  the  war.  It  remiuna  to  consider  the  most 
important  aspect  of  all,  namely,  the  effect  of  such  traffic  upon  the  wel- 
fare of  mankind  in  general,  and  hence  its  morality. 

Upon  that  subject  this  writer  agEun  ventures  to  quote  his  remaike 
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* 

to  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science  before  alluded 
to.  ^  ^   He  there  said : 

A  system  imder  which  a  peaceful  commercial  state  may  not,  when 
attacked,  use  her  cash  and  her  credit  in  the  international  markets  to 
equip  herself  for  defense,  is  intolerable  and  in  every  way  pernicious.^ 

The  warlike  and  aggressive  nation  chooses  the  moment  of  attack  and 
is  naturally  fully  equipped.  If  the  nation  assailed  cannot  replenish  her 
supplies  from  outside  she  must  always  maintain  them  at  the  top  notch 
of  efficiency  or  she  exposes  herself  to  ruin. 

If  a  nation,  the  moment  she  becomes,  willingly  or  imwillingly,  a  bel- 
ligerent, is  helpless  to  augment  her  defensive  equipment  from  outside; 
if  she  cannot,  as  this  writer,  if  he  may  be  allowed  to  quote  himself, 
said  recently  in  the  OvJUook,  "import  a  poimd  of  powder,  a  gallon  of 
petrol,  an  oimce  of  copper,  a  gun,  a  sabre,  a  harness  or  a  horse,"  then  a 
wasteful  system  is  forced  on  all  nations  imder  which  they  must  always, 
without  intermission  or  relaxation,  maintain  their  defenses  and  warUke 
suppUes  on  a  war  footing  of  the  highest  efficiency  and  amplitude. 

One  of  the  ripest  scholars  in  international  law  was  the  late  Professor 
Westlake,  one  of  the  founders  and  president  of  the  Institute  of  Inter- 
national Law.  Moreover,  his  was  one  of  the  clearest,  strongest  and 
fairest  minds  addressed  to  international  questions.  In  1870,  when  a 
former  Coimt  von  Bemstorff,  then  German  Ambassador  at  London, 
protested  against  the  export  of  miUtary  suppUes  from  England  to  France 
during  the  Franco-German  War,  Professor  Westlake  discussing  the 
effect  of  forbidding  such  export,  wrote: 

One  disadvantage  of  no  ordinary  magnitude  I  can  plainly  see.  The  manifest 
tendency  of  all  rules,  which  interfere  with  a  belligerent's  power  to  recruit  his  resources 
in  the  markets  of  the  world,  is  to  give  the  victory  in  war  to  the  belligerent  who  is 
best  prepared  at  the  outset;  therefore,  to  make  it  necessary  for  states  to  be  in  a  con- 
stant condition  of  preparedness  for  war;  therefore,  to  make  war  more  probable. '' 

In  other  words,  as  Professor  Westlake  has  pointed  out,  it  would  tend 
strongly  to  force  all  nations  to  the  extreme  of  miUtarism,  a  policy  eco- 
nomically impoverishing  and  also  most  perilous  to  peace.  The  policy 
of  open  neutral  markets  for  war  suppUes  enables  peaceful  wealth  to  be 
transmuted  and  defense  to  be  rapidly  provided.  Neutral  markets 
would  not  be  denied  the  aggressor  by  the  restriction  since  he,  knowing 
his  plans,  could  largely  provide  for  them  before  belligerency.  As  this 
writer  lately  observed: 

>^  Annals  American  Academy  Political  and  Social  Science,  July,  1915.  Publication 
No.  913;  New  York  Herald,  May  16,  1915. 

22  Mr.  Roosevelt  in  his  Fear  God  and  Take  Your  Own  Part,  p.  162,  quotes  this 
passage  too  kindly,  attributing  it  to  ''a  great  expert  on  international  law." 

2'  Collated  Papers,  Westlake  on  Public  International  Law,  p.  391. 
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Wan  mm  mn  as  sudden  as  oonflasratioiis  in  tlieir  origin  and  tlia  advantagea  of 
preparation  and  initiative  are  inimenae.  Why  make  tliem  rutify  gnatotf  Why 
tempt  to  secret  preparation  and  sadden  aggreanon  by  greatly  redneing  theresoaroes 
and  avails  of  the  defending  P6wer7  Wh^  aid  the  woff  a^  kamatrmg  the  kuM  Why 
by  a  fhnBgf  of  law  and  poli<7  aid  and  eneowage  the  predatoiy  polity  and  dcliflitaiB 
defence?   Qaxh  change  most  stimnlate  war  and  disoourage  peace. 

It  is  tbentore  opposed  to  the  general  interest  (rf  mankind,  and  the 
present  rule  is  wiser  and  mare  ptunfic,  t^iding  to  maintjiin  liie  safety 
and  stability  of  the  nations  whose  main  employments  are  in  the  peaceful 
arts. 

One  of  the  most  serious  lesscms  (rf  the  present  great  European  War 
is  that  all  the  successes  and  failures  of  modem  war  depend  on  "me- 
chanical preponderance."  Supplies  of  munitions  have  become  even 
more  important  than  levies  of  men.  A  few  men  with  munitions  can 
ov^xxxne  far  greater  numbers  animated  by  the  greatest  courage  and  the 
most  patriotic  devotion,  but  without  military  supplies. 

Any  rule  which  prevents  a  powerful  and  wealthy  natioQi  when  at- 
tacked, fnnn  buying  where  she  will  such  munitions,  is  hostile  to  the 
interest  and  the  existence  of  such  peaceful  states,  and  so  to  the  general 
interest  of  mankind.   As  this  writer  has  said: 

Such  a  change  of  law  and  practice,  *  *  *  magnifies  the  power  of 
the  prepared  and  predatory  states,  and  it  hinders  and  prevents  the  de- 
fense of  the  pacific  states.  It  helps  the  carnivorous  states,  and  it  hurts 
the  herbivorous  states,  as  it  were.  It  sharpens  the  fangs  of  the  wolf, 
constantly  used  in  attack,  and  it  takes  away  the  antlers  of  the  stag,  as 
constantly  used  for  defense  alone.  It  tends  to  embroil  the  nations  and  to 
destroy  their  balance  and  repose.  It  is  a  pernicious,  imwise,  and  im- 
moral restraint,  an  injurious  change  in  a  just  rule.^^ 

It  is  submitted  that  our  people  have  a  right  by  all  laws,  international 
and  municipal,  to  manufacture  and  freely  sell  to  all  comers  munitions 
of  war  (except  when  restndned  for  special  circumstances  by  special  laws, 
as  along  our  Southern  border) ;  that  this  right  is  founded  not  merely  on 
the  long-established  customs  of  all  nations,  including  our  own,  on  the 
opinions  of  statesmen,  judges  and  scholars  and  on  the  express  agreement 
of  the  nations  at  the  last  Hague  Conference,  but  it  rests  upon  considera- 
tions of  wise  and  necessary  policy,  salutary  for  all  peaceful  nations  and 

**  Navy  League  of  the  United  States,  Pamphlet  16. 
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hostile  to  predatory  nations;  that  it  ought  therefore  to  be  fully  preserved 
and  fully  exercised  for  the  welfare  and  safety  of  all  nations  seeking  to 
avoid  the  extremes  of  militarism,  and  to  devote  themselves,  without  sac- 
rifice of  security,  to  pursuits  of  peace;  that  in  adhering  to,  maintaining, 
and  exercising  such  a  right  we  pursue  a  policy  hostile  to  no  nation  and 
vital  to  the  safety  of  our  own. 

Chables  Noble  Gregobt. 
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EDITORIAL  COMMENT 

THE  CORRESPONDENCE  REGARDING  THE  S.  S.  SUSSEX 

The  negotiations  between  the  Governments  of  the  United  States  and 
Germany  regarding  the  Lusitania  were  believed  to  be  approaching  a 
conclusion  when,  on  March  24,  1916,  the  unarmed  French  steamship 
Sussex,  while  crossing  from  Folkestone  to  Dieppe  with  325  or  more 
passengers,  among  them  a  number  of  American  citizens,  was  torpedoed 
and  simk  in  the  Channel. 

On  March  27th  inquiry  was  made  by  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
United  States  through  the  American  Ambassador  at  Berlin  if  the  Sussex 
was  sunk  by  a  submarine  belonging  to  Germany  or  her  allies,  and  in  the 
next  few  days  similar  inquiries  were  made  regarding  four  other  vessels 
reported  to  have  been  sunk  with  American  citizens  on  board,  thus  re- 
556 
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newing  the  whole  question  of  the  methods  employed  by  Germany  in 
submarine  warfare. 

The  circumstances  of  this  renewal  of  the  submarine  policy  of  Ger- 
many, after  the  tardy  endeavor  to  reach  an  understanding  with  the 
United  States  regarding  the  Limtania,  were  of  a  nature  to  aggravate 
the  new  offense.  The  evasive  character  of  Germany's  reply  to  the  notes 
of  inquiry  in  the  face  of  the  evident  facts,  was  tempered  in  only  a  sUght 
degree  by  a  request  for  such  evidence  regarding  the  sinking  of  the  Sussex 
as  the  United  States  might  be  able  to  furnish.  This,  happily,  was  abun- 
dant, precise,  and  overwhelming;  and  the  German  Government  was 
unable  to  escape  the  conclusions  that  the  Sussex  had  never  been  armed, 
that  the  vessel  had  been  habitually  used  for  the  conveyance  of  passen- 
gers across  the  Channel,  that  the  route  followed  was  not  the  one  taken 
by  troop  ships  or  supply  ships,  that  about  80  of  her  passengers, — non- 
combatants  of  all  ages  and  both  sexes,  including  citizens  of  the  United 
States, — were  killed  or  injured,  and  that  the  cause  of  the  sinking  was  a 
torpedo  of  German  manufacture  sent  without  warning  from  a  sub- 
marine. 

In  the  note  of  April  18th,  in  which  the  evidence  supporting  these 
conclusions  was  furnished,  the  Secretary  of  State  said: 

If  it  is  still  the  purpose  of  the  Imperial  Government  to  prosecute  relentless  and 
indiscriminate  warfare  against  vessels  of  commerce  by  the  use  of  submarines  without 
regard  to  what  the  Government  of  the  United  States  must  consider  the  sacred  and 
indisputable  rules  of  international  law  and  the  imiversally  recognized  dictates  of 
humanity,  the  Government  of  the  United  States  is  at  last  forced  to  the  conclusion 
that  there  is  but  one  course  it  can  pursue.  Unless  the  Imperial  Government  should 
now  immediately  declare  and  effect  an  abandonment  of  its  present  methods  of  sub- 
marine warfare  against  passenger  and  freight-carrying  vessels,  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  can  have  no  choice  but  to  sever  diplomatic  relations  with  the  Ger- 
man Empire  altogether. 

Such  an  attitude  was  not  only  justified  by  every  consideration  of 
international  law  and  national  duty,  but  was  absolutely  necessary  to 
support  any  pretense  that  the  rights  of  American  citizens  on  the  sea 
would  henceforth  be  protected.  The  limit  had  been  reached  beyond 
which  long-suffering  could  not  go.  In  making  this  decision,  therefore, 
there  was  no  room  for  doubt  or  debate.  Not  to  have  made  it  would  have 
been  to  abdicate  the  place  of  the  United  States  among  civilized  nations. 

This  is  not  an  occasion  for  a  general  review  of  the  diplomacy  of  the 
United  States  regarding  the  submarine  poUcy  of  Germany,  but  it  is 
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proper  to  say  that  the  juncture  reached  in  the  case  of  the  Sussex 
an  inevitable  consequence  of  the  ground  tak^i  by  the  Inqierud  German 
Government,  and  was  as  certain  at  the  beginning  of  its  fMBCtioe  as  it 
became  in  the  end.  The  only  fundamental  questicm  throughout  the 
entire  prolonged  negotiations  on  that  subject  was  just  when  the  ultima- 
tum would  have  to  be  delivered.  From  the  first  it  was  evident  either 
that  the  G^man  policy  must  give  way  or  that  international  law  would 
continue  to  be  disregarded  and  American  hves  imperilled. 

The  attitude  taken  in  reply  to  the  American  d^nands  completely 
establishes  this  assertion.  While  unwilling  to  admit  in  e]q)licit  t^ms 
that  the  sinking  of  ncmcombatant  ships  without  warning  and  without 
making  provision  for  the  safety  of  noncombatants  on  such  ships  is 
illegal,  the  Imperial  G^man  Govemm^it  practically  admits  that  it  is 
so.  The  practice  is  defended  in  the  note  of  May  ith,  in  reply  to  the 
American  note  of  April  18th,  not  as  a  legal  form  of  warfare  but  as  a 
form  of  reprisal.  The  German  Government  has  never  asserted  its  legal 
right  to  destroy  the  lives  of  noncombatants  at  sea.  It  knows  that  it 
has  no  such  right.  In  the  note  just  referred  to  it  is  stated : "  The  German 
submarine  forces  have  had,  in  fact,  orders  to  conduct  submarine  warfare 
in  accord  with  the  general  principles  of  visit  and  search  and  destructicNii 
of  merchant  vessels  as  recognized  by  international  law."  But  this,  it  is 
explained,  was  never  promised  and  never  intended  to  apply,  except 
outside  ''the  war  zone  surrounding  Great  Britain."  Within  that  lone, 
it  is  contended,  *'in  self-defence  against  the  illegal  conduct  of  British 
warfare,  while  fighting  a  bitter  struggle  for  her  national  existence,  Ger- 
many had  to  resort  to  the  hard  but  effective  weapon  of  submarine  war- 
fare." It  is  necessity,  not  law,  it  is  alleged,  that  has  inspired  her  conduct. 
"As  the  German  Government  has  repeatedly  declared,"  saj's  the  note 
of  May  4th,  ''it  cannot  dispense  with  the  use  of  the  submarine  weapon 
in  the  conduct  of  warfare  against  enemy  trade.''  The  situation  thus 
created  was,  in  effect,  the  complete  alx)Iition  of  international  law  in  an 
important  area  of  travel  and  commerce  as  far  as  the  rights  of  noncom- 
batants, including  neutrals,  were  concerned.  For  them  it  ceased  to 
afford  the  slightest  means  of  protection  against  sudden  death. 

It  is  hardly  wnthin  the  scope  of  these  comments  to  express  opinions 
regarding  the  question  of  reprisals,  either  as  to  who  was  the  belligerent 
responsible  for  resorting  to  them  or  the  degree  of  equity  with  which 
they  have  been  carried  out.  But  one  thing  is  clear.  Whatever  the 
merits  of  this  question  may  be,  there  is  no  just  ground  for  the  position 
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taken  by  the  Imperial  German  Government,  that  it  may  resort  to  re- 
prisals without  regard  to  their  efiFect  upon  the  lives  of  the  citizens  of 
neutral  Powers  with  which  it  desires  to  be  at  peace.  There  are  other 
necessities  besides  those  of  a  single  Power,  even  though  fighting  for  its 
existence;  and  not  to  respect  them  is  not  only  an  illegal,  it  is  an  un- 
friendly act. 

The  Imperial  German  Government  fully  comprehends  this,  and  de- 
clares its  willingness  to  make  a  ''further  concession;"  that  is,  a  nearer 
approach  to  the  recognized  requirements  of  international  law.  "In 
accordance  with  the  general  principles  of  visit  and  search  and  destruc- 
tion  of  merchant  vessels  recognized  by  international  law,"  runs  this 
new  concession,  "such  vessels,  both  within  and  without  the  area  de- 
clared as  a  naval  war  zone,  shall  not  be  sunk  without  warning  and  with- 
out saving  human  lives,  unless  these  ships  attempt  to  escape  or  offer 
resistance." 

It  is  somewhat  surprising,  after  the  faith  imposed  in  the  formal  pledge 
previously  given,  that  "liners  will  not  be  sunk  by  our  submarines  with- 
out warning  and  without  safety  of  the  lives  of  noncombatants,  pro- 
vided that  the  liners  do  not  try  to  escape  or  offer  resistance,"  to  find 
the  new  formula  described  as  a  "further  concession."  In  the  words  last 
quoted  no  exception  is  made  of  a  "  war  zone."  This  pledge  is  as  absolute 
and  as  imrestricted  as  to  locality  as  the  later  one.  In  truth,  the  new 
assurance  is  less  satisfactory*^  than  the  old  one,  for  it  not  only  justifies 
Germany's  course  by  a  complaint  that  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  has  not  used  its  power  to  restrain  the  conduct  of  Great  Britain, 
that  it  has  not  shown  sympathy  with  Germany's  extremity,  and  that 
it  has  even  supplied  her  enemies  with  all  kinds  of  war  material;  but 
reserves  "complete  liberty  of  decision,"  in  case  steps  proposed  to  be 
taken  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  should  not  attain  the 
result  of  removing  the  occasion  for  Germany's  reprisals.  In  brief,  "It 
will  be  understood,"  runs  the  note,  "that  the  appeal  made  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  to  the  sentiments  of  humanity  and  to  the 
principles  of  international  law  can  not,  imder  the  circumstances,  meet 
with  the  same  hearty  response  from  the  German  people  which  such  an 
appeal  is  otherwise  always  certain  to  find  here." 

How  far  the  controversy  regarding  the  LusUania  and  the  Sv^ssex  really 
is  from  a  definitive  settlement  is  evident  from  the  reply  to  the  last  Ger- 
man note  on  this  subject  by  the  American  Secretary  of  State.  "The 
Government  of  the  United  States,"  he  says,  "notifies  the  Imperial 
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Government  that  it  can  not  for  a  moment  entertain,  much  less  discuss, 
a  suj;gestion  that  respect  by  Gennan  nav-al  authorities  for  the  r^hts  of 
cilizens  of  the  United  States  upon  the  high  seas  should  in  any  way  or  in 
the  slightest  degree  be  made  conlingeot  upon  the  conduct  of  any  other 
Government  affecting  the  rights  of  neutrals  and  noncombatants.  Re- 
sponsibility in  such  matters  is  single,  not  joint;  absolute,  not  relative." 
So  far,  therefore,  as  the  correspondence  is  concerned,  the  attitude 
of  both  Go%'ernmeiits  remains  essentially  unchanged,  and  none  of  the 
questions  involved  has  received  a  final  solution. 

Da%ti>  Jatne  Hnx. 

BRITtSH  OHDEBS  IS  COCNCIL  AND  ISTEHSATIONAL  LAW 

From  time  to  time  the  press  informs  the  public  that  on  such  and 
such  a  date  a  British  Order  in  Council  has  been  issued  affecting  the  lights 
of  neutrals,  and  the  question  is  debated  whether  or  not  the  Oder  in 
Council,  contrary'  to  international  law,  is  binding  upon  neutrals  and 
whether,  indeed,  the  Order  contrarj*  to  international  law  is  binding  upon 
price  courts  in  which  the  question  of  capture  of  neutral  property  is  to 
be  contested.  It  is  therefore  of  interest  to  consider  the  nature  <^  an 
Order  in  Council,  its  relation  to  an  act  of  Parliament,  its  effect  upon  the 
rights  of  neutrals,  and  its  authority  in  British  prize  courts. 

Sir  William  Anson  says,  in  Tht  Lnir  niui  C'lMmn  of  tin  Constitutitm, 

that  "an  Order  in  Council  is  practically  a  resolution  passed  by  the  King 

in  Council,  communicated  by  publication  or  otherwise  to  those  wb(Mn 

it  may  concern."    After  this  brief  definition,  the  learned  author  gjvea 

the  following  as  an  example  of  the  wording  of  such  an  order: 

At  the  Court  at  ,  the  lat  d«y  of  June,  1907. 

Present,— 

The  King's  loost  excdleot  Majesty  in  Coundi. 

His  Majeety,  by  and  trith  the  advice  of  bis  Privy  Coundi,  doth  order  and  H  ii 
hereby  ordered.    •    •    •  i 

After  contrasting  the  Cabinet  and  Privy  Council,  of  which  latt^'  body 
the  Cabinet  are  members,  the  same  learned  author  says: 

The  Cabinet  coD^den  and  detenDines  how  the  King's  Goveniment  nu^  bnt  ba 

carried  on  in  all  its  important  departmmts;  the  Privy  Coundi  meets  to  ewiy  into 

>  Anaou's  Law  and  Custom  of  the  Constitutioa,  Vol.  n,  3d  ed..  Pan  I,  p.  SO. 
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effect  advice  given  to  the  King  by  the  Cabinet  or  by  a  Minister,  or  to  discharge  duties 
cast  upon  it  by  custom  or  statute. 

He  concludes  this  part  of  the  subject  with  the  statement  that  "the 
Privy  Council  is  essentially  an  executive,  the  Cabinet  a  deUberative 
body.  The  policy  settled  in  the  Cabinet  is  carried  out  by  Orders  in 
Council,  or  by  action  taken  in  the  various  departments  of  government. '  '^ 

If,  as  Sir  William  Anson  says,  the  Privy  Council  is  essentially  an  ex- 
ecutive body,  it  follows  that  the  King  in  Coimcil  issues  orders  of  an  ex- 
ecutive nature.  He  may  do  so  in  each  of  two  cases,  the  first  of  which  is 
in  accordance  with  custom  and  to  give  effect  to  the  prerogatives  of  the 
Crown;  the  second  is  in  pursuance  of  an  act  of  Parliament,  vesting 
the  King  in  Council  with  authority  to  do  a  specific  act.  In  the  first 
case  the  jurisdiction  of  the  King  in  Council  is  limited,  as  it  could  not 
be  successfully  claimed  to-day  that  the  King  in  Council,  even  though  the 
members  of  the  Cabinet  be  present  and  should  so  advise,  could  legislate, 
as  Parliament  is  the  legislative  body  of  Great  Britain.  In  the  second 
case,  the  King  in  Council  acts  pursuant  to  parliamentary  and  statutory 
authority,  and  to  the  extent  of  the  statutory  authority  the  Orders  have 
the  force  of  law. 

They  are,  however,  only  in  form  Orders  in  Council;  in  fact  they  are 
acts  of  Parliament,  as  they  are  authorized  by  Parliament  and  therefore, 
if  within  the  statute,  are  equivalent  to  a  statute.  Mr.  Jenks,  in  his 
Short  History  of  English  Law,  thus  states  the  reason  and  the  efiFect  of 
the  Order  in  Council  made  in  pursuance  of  an  act  of  Parliament: 

Owing  partly  to  the  necessity  for  leaving  the  application  of  discretionary  legislation 
to  the  Executive,  but  still  more  to  the  impossibility  of  discussing  details  in  an  over- 
worked Parliament,  it  has  become  increasingly  common  for  Parliament  to  delegate, 
either  to  the  Crown  (i.  e.,  the  Executive  as  a  whole)  or  even  to  the  Minister  at  the 
head  of  the  department  charged  with  carrying  out  the  Act,  the  power  of  making 
Rules  or  Orders  under  it.  These  Rules  and  Orders  are,  in  effect,  so  long  as  they  keep 
within  the  authority  prescribed  by  their  respective  Acts,  themselves  Parliamentary 
statutes,  and  are  enforced  by  the  Courts  as  such.  It  is,  of  course,  in  theory,  possible 
to  raise  against  any  of  them  the  plea  of  idlra  vires;  but  they  are  usually  drawn  with 
sufficient  skill  to  render  such  an  attack  hopeless.  ♦  ♦  ♦  The  difference  be- 
tween Orders  made  by  the  Crown  in  Council  and  those  made  by  a  single  Minister, 
is  more  apparent  than  real.    For,  in  the  former  case,  as  in  the  latter,  the  form  and 

*  Anson's  Law  and  Custom  of  the  Constitution,  Vol.  II,  Part  1,  p.  98. 
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eontcnts  are  yfbtoaJty  letUed  by  the  deptfCmente  ooneefiied;  the  i^iprafvil  bj  the 
Goumal  is  a  pure  formality.' 


But  whether  the  Order  in  Council  be  in  virtue  of  a  custom  or  of  the 
King's  prerogative — ^which  cannot,  however,  be  contrary  to  a  statute 
of  Pariiament — or  whether  it  be  in  pursuance  ci  parliamentary  authority 
and  is  thus  to  be  considered  as  an  act  of  Parliament,  it  would  seem  to 
be  too  clear  for  aigument  that  an  Order  in  CouncQ,  if  it  be  considered 
a  statute,  is  municipal;  that  if  it  be  legislative  it  is  domestic  Iqpslation, 
and  while  it  may  affect  persons  within  British  jurisdiction  it  cannot 
properly  be  extended,  any  more  than  a  statute  can  properly  be  extended, 
beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  Great  Britain  so  as  to  affect  the  rif^ts  of 
foreign  countries,  their  subjects  or  ciUsens. 

For  this  statement,  it  does  not  seem  necessary  to  cite  authority,  and  yet, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  Orders  in  Council  have  been  issued  during  the 
wars  of  the  French  Revolution  and  the  Empire  which  seriously  affected 
the  rights  of  neutrals  beyond  British  jurisdiction,  and  in  view  of  the 
further  fact  that  some  of  the  Orders  in  Council  issued  since  the  out- 
break of  the  great  war  affect  neutral  rights,  it  seems  advisable  to  quote 
an  authority  distinctly  negativing  the  daim  of  any  country  to  legislate 
for  other  than  its  own  subjects  or  dtiiens,  which  claim,  if  allowed, 
would  violate  the  perfect  equality  of  states  upon  which  the  society  of 
nations  is  predicated  and  without  which  it  could  not  exist.  In  the  case 
of  The  Antelope  (10  WTieaton  66,  122),  decided  in  1825,  Chief  Justice 
Marshall,  speaking  for  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  said: 

No  principle  of  general  law  is  more  universally  acknowledged,  than  the  perfect 
tHiuality  of  nat  ions.  Russia  and  Geneva  have  equal  rights.  It  results  from  this  equal- 
ity, that  no  one  can  rightfully  impoee  a  rule  on  another.  Each  legislates  far  itself, 
hut  its  U^gislation  can  operate  on  itself  alone. 

A  few  years  before.  Sir  William  Scott  so  held  in  the  case  of  The  Louis 
(2  Dtnlson,  pp.  210,  243-44),  which  it  is  important  to  quote  in  this 
eonneetion  in  onler  that  it  may  appear  clear,  beyond  the  possibility  of 
niisooiuvption,  tliat  the  courts  of  Great  Britain  as  well  as  the  courts  of 
the  Uiiittnl  States  reei>gnize  the  equality  and  independence  of  states 
Hiul  tlie  riglit  of  states  as  such  freely  to  na\ngate  the  ocean  without  let 
or  hiiulranee  by  legal  statute,  whether  that  statute  be  termed  an  Order 

>  Jonks,  .1  Short  History  of  EnglM  Law,  1912,  p.  188. 
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in  Council  or  an  act  of  Parliament.    In  the  case  of  The  LouiSf  decided 
in  1817;  that  great  and  learned  judge  said: 

Two  principles  of  public  law  are  generally  recognized  as  fundamental.  One  is 
the  perfect  equality  and  entire  independence  of  all  distinct  states.  Relative 
magnitude  creates  no  distinction  of  right;  relative  imbecility,  whether  permanent 
or  casual,  gives  no  additional  right  to  the  more  powerful  neighbor;  and  any  advan- 
tage seized  upon  that  groimd  is  mere  usurpation.  This  is  the  great  foundation  of 
public  law,  which  it  mainly  concerns  the  peace  of  mankind,  both  in  their  politic 
and  private  capacities,  to  preserve  inviolate.  The  second  is,  that  all  nations  being 
equal,  all  have  an  equal  right  to  the  uninterrupted  use  of  the  unappropriated  parts 
of  the  ocean  for  their  navigation.  In  places  where  no  local  authority  exists,  where  the 
subjects  of  all  states  meet  upon  a  footing  of  entire  equaUty  and  independence,  no  one 
state,  or  any  of  its  subjects,  has  a  right  to  assume  or  exercise  authority  over  the  sub- 
jects of  another. 

It  would  seem  to  follow  from  these  decisions  that  an  act  of  Congress 
or  a  British  statute  inconsistent  with  international  law  is  null  and  void 
in  so  far  as  foreign  nations  are  concerned  and  in  so  far  as  their  citizens 
and  subjects  not  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  or  of  Great 
Britain  are  concerned,  although  it  may  well  be,  and  is  in  fact  the  case, 
that  an  act  of  Congress  or  an  act  of  Parliament  contrary  to  international 
law  binds  the  authorities  of  the  United  States  and  American  citizens,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  British  authorities  and  British  subjects,  on  the  other. 

Finally,  the  question  arises  as  to  the  efiFect  of  an  Order  in  Council 
upon  British  .prize  courts,  a  question  to  be  determined  exclusively  by 
Great  Britain,  which  can  by  statute  prescribe  the  law  to  be  administered 
in  British  prize  courts.  To  the  foreigner  it  is  immaterial  whether  the 
law  is  prescribed  by  an  act  of  Parliament  or  by  an  Order  in  Council,  as 
the  question  is  not  what  particular  municipal  organ  may  prescribe  the 
law  but  whether  the  law  has  been  prescribed  in  such  a  way  as  to  force 
the  prize  court  to  apply  a  rule  contrary  to  international  law  in  the 
decision  of  cases  involving  neutral  rights.  Whether  this  be  done  by  act 
of  Parliament  or  by  Order  in  Coimcil  is  a  matter  of  indifference  to  the 
foreign  nation,  whose  desire  is  that  it  be  done  neither  by  one  nor  the 
other,  nor  both  working  in  common.  It  is,  of  course,  a  matter  of  con- 
siderable importance  to  British  authorities  in  the  performance  of  their 
duties  whether  they  are  or  are  not  bound  by  an  Order  in  Council,  but 
this  is  a  question  of  constitutional,  and  therefore  domestic,  not  of  inter- 
national, law. 
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The  nature  of  an  Order  in  Council  and  its  effect  upon  a  British  prise 
court  was  recently  considered  in  the  case  of  the  Zamora^*  and  the  hold- 
ing of  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Coimcil  on  appeal  has  been 
a  source  of  much  favorable  comment  on  the  part  of  American  publicists. 
It  is  believed,  however,  that,  carefully  considered,  the  decision,  while 
worthy  of  the  greatest  respect,  is  not  to  be  taken  as  laying  down  the 
broad  principle  that  a  British  prize  court  cannot  decide  a  case  involving 
neutrals  against  international  law;  but  that  the  statute  creating  the 
prize  court  and  prescribing  that  its  decisions  be  in  accordance  with  the 
law  of  nations  cannot  be  varied  by  an  order  of  the  King  in  Council, 
although  it  may  be  varied  by  an  act  of  Parliament. 

Briefly  stated,  the  facts  in  the  case  were  that  the  Zamara,  a  Swedish 
(therefore  a  neutral)  ship,  boimd  from  New  York  to  Stockholm  (there- 
fore on  a  voyage  between  two  neutral  points),  was  seized  off  the  coast 
of  Scotland,  between  the  Faroe  and  Shetland  Islands,  on  April  8,  1915, 
by  a  British  cruiser,  and  sent  into  the  Orkney  Islands  as  prize.  The 
vessel  carried  copper  and,  during  proceedings  instituted  in  the  prize 
court  for  the  condemnation  of  the  ship  and  cargo  because  of  the  contra- 
band character  of  the  latter,  "the  Crown  applied  to  the  prize  court  for 
an  interlocutory  order  that  about  400  tons  of  copper,  which  formed 
part  of  the  cargo,  should  be  released  and  delivered  up  to  the  Crown  under 
Order  XXIX  of  the  Prize  Court  Rules,  upon  an  undertaking  of  the 
Crown  to  pay  into  court  the  appraised  value  of  the  copper  in  accordance 
with  Rule  5  of  the  Order. '^  This  request  was  based  upon  the  Prize 
Court  Rules  issued  by  the  King  in  Council,  allowing  cargo  to  be  requisi- 
tioned by  the  Crown  pending  the  decision  of  the  court  upon  the  vaUdity 
of  the  capture.  The  application  was  resisted  on  l>ehalf  of  the  Swedish 
firm  which  claimed  to  own  the  cargo  on  the  ground  *'that  the  provisions 
of  the  Order  referred  to  \iolated  the  law  of  nations  and  were  not  binding 
upon  the  court. ^' 

Sir  Samuel  Evans,  President  of  the  Prize  Court,  decided  that  the 
Order  in  Council  was  imperative  in  nature,  that  is,  that  it  commanded 
him  to  grant  the  application  of  the  Crown  made  in  pursuance  of  the 
Order,  and  decreed  as  requested. 

Upon  appeal  to  the  Jiuiicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  that 

*  Printed  in  ihLs  Journal  for  April,  1916,  p.  422. 
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learned  body  reversed  the  decision  of  the  prize  court,  not  because  the 
Crown  did  not  possess  the  right  to  requisition  the  copper,  but  because, 
in  the  opinion  of  their  lordships,  no  sufficient  evidence  had  been  adduced 
by  the  Crown  for  the  necessity  of  such  requisition.  In  the  course  of  its 
decision  the  Privy  Council  stated  that  the  Order  in  Council  invoked 
in  the  case  was  not  imperative,  as  Sir  Samuel  Evans  had  supposed,  and 
that  even  if  it  were  imperative  it  would  not  be  bindmg  upon  the  court 
if  inconsistent  with  the  law  of  nations,  because  by  statute  the  British 
prize  court  is  required  and  authorized,  as  their  lordships  said,  "to  pro- 
ceed upon  all  and  all  manner  of  captures,  seizures,  prizes,  and  reprisals 
of  all  ships  or  goods  that  are  or  shall  be  taken,  and  to  hear  and  determine 
according  to  the  course  of  admiralty  and  the  law  of  nations."  Their 
lordships  stated,  in  clear  and  unmistakable  terms,  per  Lord  Parker, 
who  delivered  their  judgment,  that  an  Order  of  the  King  in  Coimcil 
contrary  to  international  law  did  not  bind  the  prize  court,  for  the  very 
simple  reason  that  the  prize  court  was  constituted  "to  hear  and  deter- 
mine according  to  *  *  *  the  law  of  nations"  and  that  an  Order 
in  Council  could  not  modify  the  law  of  nations. 

The  court,  however,  did  not  say  that  Parliament  could  not  prescribe 
a  rule  of  decision  contrary  to  the  law  of  nations.  Indeed,  the  judgment 
expressly  declared  that  Parliament  possessed  this  power  and  that  a  Brit- 
ish prize  court  was  bound  to  obey  and  give  effect  to  an  act  of  Parliament, 
even  although  such  act  should  be  contrary  to  the  law  of  nations.  The 
King  in  Council  could  prescribe  procedure  to  be  observed  in  the  prize 
court  not  inconsistent  with  the  law  of  nations.  Parliament  could  not 
merely  prescribe  procedure  at  variance  with  the  law  of  nations  but  could 
pass  a  statute  in  the  teeth  of  international  law. 

It  should  further  be  said  that  their  lordships  did  not  deny  the  right 
under  international  law  to  reqxiisition  vessels  or  goods  before  their 
condemnation,  but  expressly  affirmed  this  right  and  reversed  the  judg- 
ment of  the  prize  court,  because  in  the  exercise  of  this  right  the  judge. 
Sir  Samuel  Evans,  had  not  had  evidence  before  him  which  would  justify 
the  requisition.  It  is  perhaps  well  to  quote  this  portion  of  the  judgment 
before  proceeding  to  that  portion  dealing  with  the  Order  in  Council. 

On  the  whole  question  their  lordships  have  come  to  the  following  conclusion: 
A  belligerent  Power  has  by  international  law  the  right  to  requisition  vessels  or  goods 
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in  the  CMsUxly  of  its  ptiie  oouii  pending  a  dedaoa  of  the  (^^ 
be  oondemned  or  releaaedy  but  audi  ri|^t  is  mibjeet  to  oertain  Ifmltatinne.  Fint, 
the  vatl  or  goods  in  questioii  must  be  urgently  required  for  use  in  eonneetioQ  with 
the  defence  of  the  resfan,  the  proseoutioQ  of  the  war,  or  other  msttcw  involving  nsp 
tionai  security.  Seoondly,  there  must  be  a  real  question  to  be  tried,  so  that  it  would 
be  improper  to  order  an  immfdiate  release.  And,  thirdly,  the  ri|^t  must  be  enf oroed 
by  application  to  the  ptiie  court,  whidi  must  detennine  judieially  iHiether,  under 
the  particular  circumstances  of  the  case,  the  ri|^t  is  eierdaaMe. 


In  speaking  of  the  effect  of  the  Order  in  Council  in  a  court  of  piiie 
and  of  the  nature  of  the  prize  court  itself,  Lord  Parker  said,  speaking 
for  the  court: 

In  the  first  place,  all  those  matters  on  wliidi  the  court  was  authorised  to  proceed 
were,  or  arose  out  of,  acts  done  by  the  sovereign  power  in  right  of  war.  Il  followed 
that  the  King  must,  directly  or  indirectly,  be  a  party  to  all  proceedings  in  a  oouit 
of  priie.  In  such  a  court  his  position  was  in  fact  the  same  as  in  the  ordinary  courts 
of  the  realm  on  a  petition  of  right  wliidi  had  been  duly  fiated.  Rights  based  on 
sovereignty  were  waived  and  the  Oown  accepted  for  most  purposes  the  position  of  an 
ordinary  litigant.  A  ptiie  court  must,  of  course,  deal  judicially  with  all  questions 
whidi  came  before  it  for  determination,  and  it  would  be  imposrible  for  it  to  act  ju- 
dicially if  it  were  bound  to  take  its  orders  from  one  of  the  parties  to  the  proceedingB. 

In  the  second  place,  the  law  whidi  the  ptiie  court  was  to  administer  was  not  the 
national,  or,  as  it  was  sometimes  called,  the  municipal  law,  but  the  law  of  nations — 
in  other  w<nds,  international  law.  It  was  worth  while  dwelling  for  a  moment  on  that 
distinction.  Of  course,  the  ptiie  court  was  a  municipal  court  and  its  deorees  and 
orders  owed  their  validity  to  municipal  law.  The  law  whidi  it  enforced  might, 
therefore,  in  one  sense,  be  considered  a  brandi  of  municipal  law.  Neverthdess,  the 
distinction  between  municipal  and  international  law  was  well  defined.  A  court 
which  administered  municipal  law  was  bound  by  and  gave  effect  to  the  law  as  laid 
down  by  the  sovereign  state  which  called  it  into  being.  It  need  inquire  only  what 
that  law  was,  but  a  court  which  administered  international  law  must  ascertain  and 
give  effect  to  a  law  which  was  not  laid  down  by  any  particular  state,  but  originated 
in  the  practice  and  usage  long  observed  by  civiUied  nations  in  their  relations  with 
each  other  or  in  express  international  agreement. 

It  was  obvious  that,  if  and  so  far  as  a  court  of  prixe  in  this  country  was  bound  by 
and  gave  effect  to  orders  of  the  King  in  Council  purporting  to  prescribe  or  alter  the 
international  law,  it  was  administering  not  international  but  municipal  law;  for  an 
exercise  of  the  prerogative  could  not  impose  legal  obligation  on  anyone  outside  the 
King's  dominions  who  was  not  the  King's  subject.  If  an  Order  in  Council  were  bind- 
ing on  the  prize  court  such  court  might  be  compdled  to  act  oontraiy  to  the 
express  terms  of  the  commission  from  which  it  derived  its  jurisdiction. 

There  was  yet  another  consideration  which  pointed  to  the  same  condusion.  The 
acts  of  a  belligerent  Power  in  right  of  war  were  not  justiciable  in  its  own  courts  unless 
such  Power,  as  a  matter  of  grace,  submitted  to  their  jurisdiction.  Still  less  were 
such  acts  justiciable  in  the  courts  of  any  other  Power.    As  was  said  by  Mr.  Justice 
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Story  in  the  case  of  The  Invincible  (2  Gall.,  43),  "acts  done  under  the  authority  of  one 
sovereig;n  can  never  be  subject  to  the  revision  of  the  tribunals  of  another  sovereign, 
and  the  parties  to  such  acts  are  not  responsible  therefor  in  their  individual  capacity.'' 
It  followed  that,  but  for  the  existence  of  courts  of  prize,  no  one  aggrieved  by  the  acts  of 
a  belligerent  Power  in  times  of  war  could  obtain  redress  otherwise  than  through 
diplomatic  channels  and  at  the  risk  of  disturbing  international  amity.  An  f^jpropriate 
remedy  was,  however,  provided  by  the  fact  that,  according  to  international  law,  every 
belligerent  Power  must  appoint  and  submit  to  the  jurisdiction  of  a  prize  court,  to 
which  any  person  aggrieved  had  access,  and  which  administered  international  as 
opposed  to  municipal  law — a  law  which  was  theoretically  the  same,  whether  the 
court  which  administered  it  was  constituted  under  the  municipal  law  of  the  belliger- 
ent Power  or  of  the  sovereign  of  the  person  aggrieved,  and  was  equally  binding  on  both 
parties  to  the  litigation.  It  had  long  been  well  settled  by  diplomatic  usage  that 
in  view  of  the  remedy  thus  afforded,  a  neutral  aggrieved  by  any  act  of  a  belligerent 
Power  cognizable  in  a  court  of  prize  ought,  before  resorting  to  diplomatic  interven- 
tion, to  exhaust  his  remedies  in  the  prize  courts  of  the  belligerent  Power. 

A  case  for  such  intervention  arose  only  if  the  decisions  of  those  courts  were  such  as 
to  amount  to  a  gross  miscarriage  of  justice.  It  was  obvious,  however,  that  the  reason 
for  that  rule  of  diplomacy  would  entirely  vanish  if  a  court  of  prize,  while  nominally 
administering  a  law  of  international  obligation,  were  in  reality  acting  under  the  direo- 
tion  of  the  Executive  of  the  belligerent  Power. 

His  lordship,  however,  made  it  perfectly  clear  that  the  power  resided 
in  Parliament  to  pass  an  act  contrary  to  international  law  and  that  in 
such  a  case  it  would  be  the  duty  of  the  judges  of  the  prize  court,  as 
British  judges,  to  obey  and  to  apply  the  statute. 

It  could  not,  of  course  [he  said],  be  disputed  that  a  prize  court,  like  any  other  ooiurt, 
was  bound  by  the  legislative  enactments  of  its  own  sovereign  state.  A  British  prize 
court  would  certainly  be  bound  by  acts  of  the  Imperial  Legislature.  But  it  was  none 
the  less  true  that  if  the  Imperial  Legislature  passed  an  act  the  provisions  of  which 
were  inconsistent  with  the  law  of  nations,  the  prize  court  in  giving  effect  to  such  pro- 
visions would  no  longer  be  administering  international  law.  It  would  in  the  field, 
covered  by  such  provisions  be  deprived  of  its  proper  function  as  a  prize  ooiurt.  Even 
if  the  provisions  of  the  act  were  merely  declaratory  of  the  international  law,  the 
authority  of  the  court  as  an  interpreter  of  the  law  of  nations  would  be  thereby  ma- 
terially weakened,  for  no  one  could  say  whether  its  decision  were  based  on  a  due  con- 
sideration of  international  obligations  or  on  the  binding  nature  of  the  act  itself. 
The  fact,  however,  that  the  prize  courts  in  this  country  would  be  bound  by  acts  of 
the  Imperial  Legislature  afforded  no  ground  for  arguing  that  they  were  bound  by  the 
Executive  Orders  of  the  King  in  Council. 

It  would  be  easy  to  quote  passages  from  British  and  American  de- 
cisions that  prize  courts  are  courts  of  international  law  sitting  in  bellig- 
erent countries,  that  in  the  performance  of  their  duties  they  administer 
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and  are  bound  to  administer  the  law  of  nations  and  to  vqeek  ptawimaam 
of  iheir  miinidpal  laws  oontnuy  to  the  law  of  nations.  In  this  eonnee- 
tion,  The  Mana  (1  C.  Rob.,  340),  The  Beetwery  (6  C.  Bob.  341),  and 
The  Fcx  (Edw.  312),  all  of  which  were  decided  hy  Lend  StoweD,  are 
bequently  lefened  to,  for  the  pnqxMition  that  a  prise  court  is  an  in- 
ternational court,  bound  to  administor  the  law  of  nations. 

On  the  other  hand,  decisions  of  American  priie  courts  are  not  want- 
ing to  the  effect  that,  international  in  theory,  prise  courts  are  in  fset 
inunicipaL    Thus,  in  the  case  of  the  Amy  WarmA  (2  Sprsgue  123),  it 

^ToB  BHIU. 


Mie  eoorttaie  subject  to  the  instoueCioos  of  tlieirofwnsofv«ra%iiu  Inthe 
of  audi  instnietkxii  tbeir  joiifldietion  aiid  niles  of  deda^  be  aseertaiiied  bj 

wfewnoe  to  the  laiown  powcii  of  audi  tribunals  and  the  prin^^ 
tpvfned  under  the  public  law  and  the  pnetioe  of  natiooa.* 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  court  in  which  the  rights  of  various 
nations,  their  subjects  or  dtisens  are  detennined  should  act  in  aocotd- 
ance  with  that  law  ccnnmon  to  the  parties,  not  by  that  law  i»escribed 
by  one  of  them.  In  other  words  that  international,  not  municipal,  law 
should  be  administered.  But  it  is  believed  that  nothing  is  gained  hy 
ftlAiming  that  prise  courts  are  international  courts  when  in  fact  they 
are  muDidpal  in  location  and  composed  of  judges  of  the  country  in 
which  they  are  situated,  bound  by  their  oath  to  obey  the  laws  of  thdr 
land.  The  proper  thing  to  do  is  to  create  an  international  court  of  prize, 
as  was  recommended  by  the  Second  Hague  Conference,  to  operate  at  The 
Hague  and  to  be  composed  of  judges  of  different  nations,  sworn  to  ad- 
minister the  law  of  nations,  not  the  law  of  any  one  of  them.  Then  will 
the  views  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  laid  down  by  him  in  the  case  of 
The  Minerva,  be  a  statement  of  fact  rather  than  a  generous  aspiration: 

Undoubtedly  the  letter  of  the  iDstnictions  was  a  sufficient  warrant  for  His  Majesty's 
officers  for  detaining  ships  which  appeared  to  offend  against  it;  but  as  to  the  doctrine 
that  courts  of  prize  were  bound  by  iUegal  inairudUmSf  he  had  already  in  a  former  case 
(that  of  the  Erin)y  treated  it  as  a  groundless  chaise  by  an  American  writer  against 
English  courts.  In  this  case  (which  had  hitherto  been,  and  he  trusted  ever  would  con- 
tinue, imaginary)  of  such  illegal  instructions,  he  was  convinced  that  English  courts 
of  admiralty  would  as  much  assert  their  independence  of  arbitrary  mandates  as  E^- 
lish  courts  of  common  law.    That  happily  no  judge  had  ever  been  called  upon  to  de- 

*  Quoted  from  Moore's  Int.  Law  Dig.,  Vol.  VII,  p.  600. 
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tennine,  and  no  writer  had  distinctly  put  the  case  of  such  a  repugnance.  He  had, 
therefore,  no  direct  and  positive  authority;  but  he  never  could  hesitate  in  asserting, 
that  in  such  an  imaginary  case,  it  would  be  the  duty  of  a  judge  to  disregard  the  in- 
structions, and  to  consult  only  that  universal  law  to  which  all  civilised  princes  and 
states  acknowledge  themselves  to  be  subject,  and  over  which  none  of  them  can  claim 
any  authority.* 

James  Brown  Scott. 

the  international  high  commission  on  x7niformitt  of  laws 

The  first  general  meeting  at  Buenos  Aires,  April  3-12,  1916,  of  the 
International  High  Commission  on  Uniformity  of  Laws  created  by  the 
First  Pan  American  Financial  Conference  was  an  event  of  supreme 
significance.  Its  great  possibilities  of  service  in  laying  the  foundations 
for  an  effective  international  organization  of  the  Republics  of  the  West- 
em  Hemisphere  make  a  striking  appeal  to  the  imagination. 

The  First  Pan  American  Financial  Conference  was  held  in  Washington 
May  24-29,  1915,  in  response  to  the  invitation  of  the  United  States 
Government.  All  the  American  Republics  were  represented,  except 
Mexico  and  Haiti.  Its  purpose  was  well  set  forth  by  the  Honorable 
W.  G.  McAdoo,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  the  following  words: 

The  outbreak  of  the  European  War  accentuated  many  of  our  problems,  and  brought 
clearly  home  to  the  American  Republics  the  danger  of  complete  dependence  upon 
the  great  European  states  for  their  economic  development  and  commercial  security. 
AH  of  them,  including  the  United  States,  face  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  the 
possibilities  of  appalling  disaster.  That  experience  clearly  shows  the  imperative 
necessity  for  closer  relations  between  the  American  states  themselves  and  a  more 
enduring  organization  of  their  own  life  in  order  that  they  may  work  out  their  des- 
tinies, freed  as  far  as  possible  from  the  dangers  which  constantly  menace  their  eco- 
nomic development  through  European  complications.  It  was  essential  in  these 
circumstances  that  the  American  nations  should  take  measures  for  their  own  pro- 
tection; that  they  should  reconstruct,  as  far  as  practicable,  their  commercial  and 
financial  relationships  for  the  security  of  their  own  interests  and  the  welfare  of  their 
people. 

The  discussions  of  this  conference  centered  about  three  main  topics: 
(1)  The  granting  by  United  States  bankers  and  business  men  of  ample 
credits  to  Latin  America  and  the  provision  of  the  necessary  organization 
and  facilities  for  this  purpose;  (2)  The  prompt  establishment  of  adequate 

«  Life  of  the  Right  Honourable  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  Vol.  I,  pp.  317-319;  Philli- 
more's  Int.  Law,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  656. 
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steamship  £acilitie8  between  the  leading  ports  of  the  United  States  and 
South  America;  and  (3)  Unifonnity  ol  laws  conoerniog  cuirencj,  ex- 
change,  merchandise,  commercial  travdlera,  patents,  postal  imtes»  etc., 
etc. 

It  was  apparent  that  a  pemument  organisation  was  necessaiy  in 
order  to  give  effect  to  the  conclusions  and  reccHnmoidations  of  this 
conference.  The  International  High  CcMnmission  created  tor  this  pur- 
pose is  a  body  consisting  of  nineteen  national  sections,  each  in  turn 
consisting  of  nine  jurists  and  financiers  under  the  chairmanship  of  the 
Minister  of  Finance.  Its  object  is  to  devise  means  of  a4]usting  and 
harmonizing  principles  and  procedure  of  ccnnmercial  law  and  adminis- 
trative regulation  in  the  American  Republics,  and  to  work  for  the 
sdution  of  legal  problems  in  the  fidds  of  hiuilriiig  and  public  finance. 
It  will  hold  biennial  meetings  and  the  work  of  the  national  sections 
will  be  coordinated  and  directed  by  a  Central  Executive  Council  of 
which  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  acts  as  President.  In  the  words 
of  Secretary  McAdoo, 

The  woik  of  the  International  ffifi^  Commiaskm  will  be  the  oonneetiiig  fink  be- 
tween the  Buccesrive  Pan  American  Financial  CcMiferenoeB  which,  for  my  part,  I 
earnestly  hope  may  become  a  part  of  the  permanent  policy  of  the  American  states. 
If  audi  a  financial  conference  shall  be  held  eveiy  two  years,  with  the  Intematinnal 
High  Commiwdon  as  the  intermediate  working  body  to  carry  into  effeot  the  contu- 
sions of  these  conferences,  we  will  no  longer  Uve  in  the  realm  of  theories^  but  will 
make  practical  results  of  eveiy  conference  certain. 

The  United  States  Section  of  the  International  High  Conunission  has 
been  duly  authorized  by  Act  of  Congress,  and  is  composed  of  the  follow- 
ing members: 

William  G.  McAdoo,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Chairman. 

John  Bassett  Moore,  Columbia  University,  Vice  Chairman. 

John  H.  Fahey,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

Duncan  U.  Fletcher,  Jacksonville,  Florida. 

David  R.  Francis,  St  Louis,  Missouri. 

E.  H.  Gary,  New  York  City. 

A.  B.  Hepburn,  New  York  City. 

George  M.  Reynolds,  Chicago. 

Samuel  Untermyer,  New  York  City. 

Leo  S.  Rowe  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  is  Secretary  of  the 
Section,  and  Messrs.  J.  Brooks,  B.  Parker,  and  C.  E.  McGuire,  Assistants 
to  the  Secretary  General. 
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The  United  States  Section  left  Hampton  Roads  on  the  armored 
cruiser  Tennessee,  March  8,  1916,  visiting  Haiti,  Trinidad,  Rio  Janeiro, 
and  Montevideo  en  route  for  Buenos  Aires,  which  was  reached  April  1st. 
The  formal  sessions  of  the  High  Commission  lasted  from  April  3  to 
April  12.  The  Commission  was  the  object  of  lavish  hospitality  and 
the  many  festivities  included  an  official  reception  by  the  President  of 
the  Argentine  RepubUc,  a  banquet  by  the  United  States  Ambassador, 
Frederick  J.  Stimson,  a  farewell  banquet  by  Dr.  Jos6  Lxiis  Murature, 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  and  a  luncheon  by  the  United  States 
Section  in  honor  of  the  Argentine  Minister  of  Finance,  Dr.  Francisco 
J.  Oliver.  Leaving  Buenos  Aires  on  April  15th,  the  United  States 
Section  visited  Chile,  Peru,  Panama,  and  Cuba,  returning  to  Hampton 
Roads  and  Washington  on  May  4th.  It  was  everywhere  received  with 
marked  courtesies  and  cordiality. 

The  work  of  the  International  High  Commission  was  divided  among 
seven  committees,  whose  reports  and  resolutions  contain  a  wealth  of 
data  and  findings  on  matters  of  vital  importance  for  the  welfare  of  the 
American  RepubUcs.  It  is  obviously  impossible  to  do  more  than  sum- 
marize the  more  important  features  of  this  meeting. 

The  Conmiission  reconmiended  among  other  matters,  the  adoption 
of  a  "money  of  account'*  of  a  uniform  standard;  uniform  legislation 
assuring  the  legal  status  of  credits  arising  from  the  sale  of  merchandise; 
the  publication  by  the  Pan  American  Union  of  a  commercial  nomencla- 
ture and  compendium  of  tariffs;  uniform  regulations  for  commercial 
travellers;  and  the  calling  of  a  special  conference  to  consider  the  means  of 
making  uniform  the  maritime  law  of  the  American  states. 

Special  mention  should  be  made  of  the  recommendation  of  the  Com- 
mission that  the  American  nations  should  adopt  the  convention  on  in- 
ternational conmiercial  arbitration  entered  into  by  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  Buenos  Aires  and  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

This  project  was  originally  presented  by  Dr.  R.  C.  Aldao  of  the  Ar- 
gentine Republic  at  the  First  Pan  American  Financial  Conference  in 
Washington,  1915.  Providing  as  it  does  for  readily  accessible  and 
effective  means  for  the  immediate  adjustment  of  international  commer- 
cial disputes,  it  should  prove  a  powerful  agency  for  the  avoidance  of 
friction  and  the  encouragement  of  that  confidence  and  good  will  on  which 
the  intercourse  of  nations  must  depend. 

The  High  Commission  decided  that  a  Pan  American  Financial  Con- 
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ference  Bhould  be  hdd  every  two  yeem,  demgnating  1917  for  the  neart 
conference,  and  Washington  again  as  its  place  of  meeting.  Hie  CSonunia- 
sion  also  created  the  Central  Executive  Council  already  alhided  to, 
''whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  centralize  and  codrdinate  the  labors  of  the 
Commission,  to  ke^  the  several  Sections  in  constant  touch  with  one 
another,  to  cany  out  the  conclusions  of  the  International  Hi^  Com- 
mission and  the  Pan  American  Financial  Conferences,  and  to  prepare 
the  program,  reports  and  all  other  material  necessaiy  for  the  hdding 
of  the  second  meeting  of  the  International  Hi^  Commission." 

History,  both  recent  and  remote,  should  condusivdy  demonstrate 
that  international  harmony  cannot  depend  on  good  will  alone,  or  on 
what  Lord  Haldane  characterised  as  siUUchkeii.  It  rests  ultimately  on 
the  just  regulation  of  mutual  interests.  There  can  be  no  international 
peace  where  these  interests  are  not  clearly  recognised,  duly  req>ected 
and  legally  protected.  There  can  be  no  possibility  of  international 
organisation  until  common  understandings  exist  concerning  the  practical 
problems  arising  out  of  the  normal  intercourse  of  nations.  There  is 
perhaps  a  danger  in  exaggerating  the  influence  of  eoononno  factors  in 
history,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  human  affairs  cannot  be  reg- 
ulated by  sentiment  alone. 

The  International  High  Commission  on  Uniform  Laws  is  thus  a  most 
memorable  step  towards  the  elimination  of  misunderstandings  and  the 
establishment  of  intimate  cordial  relations  between  the  nations  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  The  United  States  Constitution  owed  its  incep- 
tion to  an  unofficial  conference  of  delegates  at  Annapolis  to  consider  the 
mutual  economic  interests  of  the  States  of  the  Confederation. 

May  we  not  reasonably  hope  that  the  Pan  American  Financial  Con- 
ferences and  the  International  High  Commission  may  prove  the  logical 
first  steps  towards  an  effective  organization  of  the  American  nations 
which  shall  be  based,  not  on  sentiment  alone,  but  on  solid  interests 
clearly  defined  and  protected  by  uniform  legislation? 

Philip  Marshall  Brown. 

the  secretary  of  state  on  the  violations  of  international  law 
in  the  european  war  as  they  affect  neutrals 

For  the  first  time  since  his  appointment  as  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
United  States,  on  June  23,  1915,  Mr.  Lansing  delivered  an  address,  on 
June  3,  1916,  before  the  Jefferson  County  Bar  Association  at  Water- 
town,  New  York.    The  occasion  was  remarkable,  in  that  it  was  a  meet- 
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ing  of  Mr.  Lansing's  associates  in  Watertown  and  in  northern  New  York 
and  of  his  friends  in  his  home  town,  who  had  gathered  to  do  him  honor 
and  to  welcome  his  home-coming  as  only  friends  and  neighbors  can  wel- 
come a  distinguished  and  a  beloved  townsman. 

Mr.  Lansing  seized  the  occasion,  as  they  say  in  diplomacy,  to  explain 
frankly  and  in  some  detail  the  poUcy  of  the  United  States  as  a  neutral 
in  the  great  war  and  the  difficulties  which  beset  the  government  in  its 
endeavor  to  perform  its  neutral  duties  and  to  cause  its  neutral  rights 
to  be  respected  by  the  belligerents  which,  as  always  happens  in  moments 
of  excitement,  are  more  intent  upon  their  rights  than  upon  the  perform- 
ance of  their  duties. 

The  first  part  of  Mr.  Lansing's  address  deals  with  the  situation  pro- 
duced by  the  war,  and  as  this  statement  of  facts  and  conditions  forms 
the  ground  work  of  the  address,  it  is  given  in  Mr.  Lansing's  own  words. 
Thus,  he  says: 

The  Great  War  has  caused  so  many  conditions,  which  are  entirely  new,  and  pre- 
sented so  many  questions  which  were  never  before  raised  or  even  thought  of,  that  it 
has  been  no  easy  task  to  meet  and  answer  them.  The  relations  between  neutrals 
and  belligerents  were  never  more  difficult  of  adjustment.  It  was  never  harder  to 
preserve  neutral  rights  from  invasion  by  the  desperate  opponents  in  the  titanic 
conflict,  in  which  the  power,  if  not  the  life,  of  the  great  empires  of  the  earth  is  at 
stake.  The  peoples  and  governments  at  war  are  blinded  by  passion;  their  opinions 
arc  unavoidably  biased;  their  conduct  is  frequently  influenced  by  hysterical  impulses, 
which  approach  to  madness.  Patience  and  forbearance  are  essential  to  a  neutral 
government  in  dealing  with  such  nations.  Acts,  which  under  normal  conditions 
would  be  most  offensive,  must  be  considered  calmly  and  without  temper.  It  is  an 
extraordinary  situation  and  requires  extraordinary  treatment  with  a  due  regard  for 
the  mental  state  of  those  who  are  straining  every  nerve  to  defeat  their  enemies  and 
to  that  end  using  every  possible  means  to  weaken  them  in  their  industrial  as  well  as 
their  military  power. 

In  a  nutshell  the  situation  of  our  relations  with  Great  Britain  and  Germany,  the 
two  Powers  with  which  we  have  had  our  principal  controversies,  is  this: 

Germany,  having  developed  the  submarine  as  an  effective  engine  of  destruction, 
asserts  that  she  cannot,  on  account  of  the  resulting  conditions,  conform  to  the 
established  rules  of  naval  warfare,  and  we  should  not,  therefore,  insist  on  strict 
compliance.  Great  Britain  has  no  sympathy  with  the  German  point  of  view  and 
demands  that  the  submarine  observe  the  rules  of  visit  and  search  without  exception. 

On  the  other  hand.  Great  Britain  declares  that,  on  account  of  the  new  conditions 
resulting  from  submarine  activity  and  the  use  of  mines  and  from  the  geographical 
position  of  Germany,  she  cannot  conform  to  the  established  rules  of  blockade  and 
contraband,  and  we  should  not,  therefore,  hold  her  to  strict  compliance  with  those 
rules.  Germany  insists,  nevertheless,  that  Great  Britain  be  made  to  follow  the 
existing  law. 
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Botii  govenunentsliaire  adopted  the  nme  wsrpnamtB,  baaed  primaiilsr  on  milHaiy 
neodmty,  and  offer  the  aame  ezcuaeB  for  their  iUeBid  aeta,  but  neither  will  admii 
thai  the  other  ia  in  any  way  juatified  for  ita  oonduct. 

After  this  statement  of  the  effects  and  conditi<xi8  as  Mr.  T.jmiring 
believes  them  to  exist,  and  after  giving  the  reasons  which  each  bellig- 
erent advances  or  mi^t  advance  in  justification  of  its  conduct,  Mr. 
Lansing  puts  the  very  pertinent  question,  ''What  is  the  United  States 
to  do  in  these  circumstances?"  and,  differing  from  most  qumsts,  he 
suggests  the  answer.    Thus: 

If  we  admit  the  argumenta  advanced  are  sound— and  I  am  sure  no  one  will  deny 
that  they  are  more  or  lees  reasonable — and  submit  to  changea  in  the  nilea  of  nsTal 
warfare,  we  will  be  without  any  standard  of  neutral  rights.  Gonoediog  that  the  mlea 
can  be  modified  by  a  bdligerent  to  meet  new  oonditionB,  how  far  can  a  bdligerent  go 
in  changing  the  rules?  Would  not  the  liberties  of  neutrals  on  the  hii^  seaitf  be  at  the 
merpy  of  every  bdligerent?  As  it  is  under  the  old  luks,  neutrals  suffer  enoa|^  irhtea 
a  state  of  war  enats.    Th^  should  not  be  further  restricted  in  the  esaraise  of  their 


The  only  altemative,  therefore,  is  for  this  government  to  hold  finn|y  to  those 
neutral  rigjbits  whidi  international  law  has  dearly  defined  and  to  insist  vigorooaly  on 
their  observance  by  all  bdligerents.  In  not  the  sUf^test  degree  can  the  aettled  mlea 
be  modified  unless  all  the  parties  interested  consent  to  the  modificatioiMi. 

If  Germany  finds  it  difficult  or  impossible  to  conform  submarine  warfare  to  the 
international  naval  code,  that  is  her  misfortune;  or,  if  Great  Britain  finda  it  equally 
difficult  to  obey  the  rules  of  blockade  and  contraband,  that  is  her  misfortune,  lliejy 
certainly  cannot  expect  neutral  nations  to  submit  without  resistance  to  further  in- 
vasions of  their  ri^ts. 

This  has  been  the  position  of  the  United  States  from  the  beginning  of  the  war.  It 
has  twice  sought  to  obtain  mutual  consent  from  the  belligerents  to  certain  changes  in 
the  rules,  but  in  both  oases  it  failed  and  the  suggestions  were  withdrawn. 

Mr.  Lansing  next  notes  that  the  violations  of  international  law  result 
in  the  loss  of  life,  on  the  one  hand,  and  in  injury  to  property,  on  the 
other.  He  calls  attention  to  this  fact  and  properly  states  that,  although 
the  loss  of  life  and  the  injury  to  property  result  in  each  case  from  vio- 
lation of  the  law  of  nations,  nevertheless  the  seriousness  of  the  violation 
depends  in  no  uncertain  degree  upon  its  consequences;  that  is  to  say, 
whether  it  cause  the  loss  of  life  or  merely  an  injury  to  property.   Thus: 

It  is  true  that  the  rights  violated  by  the  belligerents  may  difiFer  in  importance  and, 
therefore,  require  different  treatment.  Thus  the  violation  of  the  neutral  ri^t  of 
life  is  a  much  more  serious  offense  against  an  individual  and  against  his  nation  than 
the  violation  of  the  legal  right  of  property.  There  is  no  and  cannot  be  adequate 
recompense  for  the  wrongful  destruction  of  life,  but  property  losses  may  be  satisfied 
by  the  pa3'ment  of  indemnities.    If  one  belligerent  violates  the  right  of  life  and 
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other  belligerent  violates  the  right  of  property,  can  you  doubt  for  a  moment  which 
one  gives  this  government  the  greatest  concern,  or  which  one  will  call  forth  the 
more  vigorous  protest  and  the  more  earnest  effort  to  prevent  repetitions  of  the  offense? 
A  government  which  places  life  and  property  on  an  equality  would  be  generally 
condemned,  and  justly  condenmed. 

In  concluding  his  address,  Mr.  Lan^g  spoke  feelingly  to  the  friends 
and  associates  of  his  boyhood  and  his  maturer  years,  and  in  so  doing 
used  language  which  is  capable  of  a  wider  appeal  and  which  is  calculated 
to  awaken  a  responsive  chord  in  his  fellow  countrymen. 

I  know  that  you  [he  said],  my  friends  and  associates,  all  patriotic  and  though^iul 
Americans,  sjrmpathize  with  me  in  the  responsibilities  which  today  rest  upon  me  as 
Secretary  of  State.  Whatever  may  happen  in  the  uncertainties  of  the  future  I  know 
that  I  can  come  back  here  assured  of  your  friendly  judgment  and  of  a  just  estimate 
of  the  motives  which  have  inspired  my  acts.  Your  friendship  and  your  confidence 
I  prize  most  highly.    I  hope  that  I  may  always  merit  them. 

It  should  be  and  it  is  a  consolation  to  the  American  people  to  know 
that,  in  these  days  of  storm  and  stress,  there  is  a  calm  and  dispassion- 
ate, thoughtful  and  upright  man  in  charge  of  the  Department  of  State, 
not  carried  away  by  his  feelings  yet  aware  of  their  existence  and  not  deaf 
to  their  voice,  and  desiring  the  friendship  of  his  associates  and  the  confi- 
dence of  his  fellow  countrymen  because  he  strives,  earnestly  and  with 
singleness  of  purpose,  to  merit  them.  James  Brown  Scott. 

THE  STUDY  AND  TEACHING  OF  INTERNATIONAL  LAW 

A  report  of  the  Standing  Committee  on  the  Study  and  Teaching  of 
International  Law  and  Related  Subjects  was  presented  to  the  American 
Society  of  International  Law  at  the  annual  Meeting.  The  report  of  the 
Committee  was  unanimous  and  was  approved  by  the  Society. 

This  report  was  in  continuance  of  the  work  begun  by  the  Conference 
of  Teachers  of  International  Law  and  Related  Subjects  in  1914,  which 
adopted  sixteen  resolutions  for  carrying  out  its  wishes.  So  far  as  these 
were  largely  administrative,  the  resolutions  were  immediately  carried 
out.  Certain  resolutions  involving  investigation  and  further  considera- 
tion were  referred  to  the  Standing  Committee.  These  resolutions  in 
general  referred  to  the  plans  for  developing  the  study  of  international 
law  and  related  subjects.  The  Committee  was  unfavorable  to  any 
attempt  to  standardize  such  study,  but  was  favorable  to  the  adoption 
of  means  for  improving,  extending  and  strengthening  such  study  in  a 
thorough  manner.    The  course  of  events  in  the  world  since  the  Con- 
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ference  of  Teachers  in   1914  has  emphasized  the  need  of  such  an 
eflfort. 

Certain  points  in  the  Standing  Committee's  report  should  be  particu- 
larly mentioned.  A  course  of  one  year  "divided  between  international 
law  as  a  system  of  law  and  the  appUcation  of  its  principles  in  inter- 
national relations  is  regarded  as  a  minimum'*  (and  that  a  full  year  or 
more  should  be  given  to  each  was  to  be  desired  when  possible.)  That 
these  courses  should  be  consecutive  rather  than  concurrent  seemed  to 
be  advisable. 

The  Conference  of  Teachers  in  1914  had  recommended  "That  promi- 
nent experts  in  international  law  be  invited  from  time  to,  time  to  lecture 
upon  the  subject  at  the  several  institutions."  The  Standing  Conunittee 
favored  this  plan  "provided  such  lectures  were  made  an  integral  part 
of  the  course,"  for  which  the  student  should  be  prepared  and  for  which 
he  should  be  responsible  as  for  other  parts  of  the  course.  Other  resolu- 
tions were  considered  and  the  action  upon  these  will  be  found  in  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society,  in  which  the  Com- 
mittee's report  will  also  be  found  in  full. 

The  Division  of  International  Law  of  the  Carnegie  Endowment, 
believing  this  work  recommended  by  the  Conference  of  Teachers  to  be 
in  accord  with  its  purposes,  has  offered  to  place  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Standing  Committee  an  amount  of  money  to  aid  in  the  work.  The 
Standing  Committee  will  be  glad  to  receive  further  suggestions  as  to 
the  carrying  out  of  the  resolutions  or  as  to  other  matters  relating  to  the 
promotion  of  the  study  and  teaching  of  international  law  and  related 
subjects.  The  Standing  Committee  is  composed  as  follows,  and  such 
suggestions  may  be  made  to  any  member  of  the  Committee: 

Chairman^  Professor  George  Grafton  Wilson,  of  Harvard  University. 

Professor  Philip  Marshall  Brown,  of  Princeton  University. 

Professor  Amos  S.  Hershey,  of  Indiana  University. 

Professor  Charles  Cheney  Hyde,  of  Northwestern  Univer- 
sity. 

President  Harry  Pratt  Judson,  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 

Honorable  Robert  Lansing,  Secretary  of  State. 

Professor  Jesse  S.  Reeves,  of  the  University  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Alpheus  H.  Snow,  of  Washington,  D.  C. 

Secretary  ex  officio,  Mr.  James  Brown  Scott,  Recording 
Secretary  of  the  Society. 

George  Grafton  Wilson. 
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MEXICO  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  ARBITRATION 

From  time  to  time  the  Journal  has  had  comments  upon  the  Mexican 
situation  in  so  far  as  its  international  aspects  are  concerned  and  in  so 
far  as  the  disturbed  condition  in  Mexico  affects  the  relations  of  Mexico 
and  the  United  States.  The  comments  have  aimed  to  lay  before  the 
readers  of  the  Journal  the  facts  as  they  are  contained  in  official  docu- 
ments, as  it  is  very  difficult  to  obtain  facts  from  other  sources  and,  if 
obtained,  it  is  equally,  if  not  more  diflScult  to  sift  them,  separating  the 
true  from  the  false.  In  view  of  these  circumstances,  it  has  been  deemed 
the  poUcy  of  wisdom  to  avoid  the  expression  of  opinion,  because  an 
opinion  based  upon  alleged  facts  or  conditions  resulting  from  alleged 
facts  must  necessarily  fall  or  be  modified  when  the  facts  themselves 
prove  to  be  false  or  only  partially  correct. 

The  present  comment  will  follow  the  poUcy  herein  stated.  It  will 
regard  Mexico  as  a  member  of  the  society  of  nations;  therefore,  as  a 
sovereign  and  independent  state,  and  in  law  the  equal  of  every  other  sov- 
ereign and  independent  state,  with  rights  and  duties  precisely  the  same 
as  the  rights  and  duties  of  the  other  sovereign  and  independent  states. 
It  will  consider  the  government  of  Carranza  as  the  existing  govern- 
ment of  Mexico,  recognized  as  such  by  the  United  States  on  October  19, 
1915,  and  that  General  Carranza  as  the  head  of  that  government  is 
entitled  to  speak  for  it  in  foreign  matters  and  is  required  to  meet  and 
to  fulfill  the  duties  imposed  upon  his  country  by  the  law  of  nations. 

Without  stating  either  the  rights  or  duties  in  general  of  Mexico  and 
the  United  States  in  the  premises,  the  present  conunent  calls  attention 
to  the  Treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  concluded  February  2,  1848,  be- 
tween the  two  countries  and  proclaimed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  as  the  law  of  the  land  on  July  4, 1848,  which,  ending  a  war,  sought 
to  provide  a  means  in  Article  XXI  which  would  render  war  between  the 
two  countries  more  remote,  if  not  impossible.    Article  XXI  sayB.* 

If  unhappily  any  disagreement  should  hereafter  arise  between  the  governments 
of  the  two  republics,  whether  with  respect  to  the  interpretation  of  any  stipulation 
in  this  treaty,  or  with  respect  to  any  other  particular  concerning  the  political  or 
commercial  relations  of  the  two  nations,  the  ssdd  governments,  in  the  name  of  those 
nations,  do  promise  to  each  other  that  they  will  endeavor,  in  the  most  sincere  and 
earnest  manner,  to  settle  the  differences  so  arising,  and  to  preserve  the  state  of  peace 
and  friendship  in  which  the  two  countries  are  now  placing  themselves,  using,  for  this 
end,  mutual  representations  and  pacific  negotiations.  And  if,  by  these  means,  they 
should  not  be  enabled  to  come  to  an  agreement,  a  resort  shall  not,  on  this  account, 
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be  had  to  reprinb,  anranioot  or  hostility  of  any  Idiidy  by  the  one  repnbfie 
the  other,  imtil  the  govenunent  of  that  whidi  deems  itself  aggrieved  riiall  have 
matur^  eoondendi  in  the  qwrit  of  peace  and  gpod  nei^iboEriiip,  whether  it  be  not 
better  that  audi  difference  slKNiId  be  settled  by  the  arbitcaUon  of  coaunissionen  ap- 
pointed on  each  ride,  or  by  that  of  a  friendly  nation.  And  should  sueh  eoitne  be 
proposed  by  either  party,  it  shall  be  acceded  to  by  the  other,  nnlesi  deemed  bj  it 
altogether  incompatible  with  the  nature  of  the  difference^  or  the  ciroumstaiieei  of 
thecase.^ 

It  will  be  observed  that  this  article  is  what  may  be  called  ''all  in- 
clusivey''  to  use  an  expression  of  the  hour,  for  not  only  the  treaty  but 
the  political  or  commercial  relations  of  the  two  governments  are  to  be 
subjected  to  the  procedure  prescribed  in  Article  XXI.  It  wiD  be  ob- 
served that  arbitration  is  not  compulsory,  to  use  another  eqxressioa 
of  the  day,  as  each  of  the  contracting  parties  is  left  free  to  decide  whether 
the  course  laid  down  in  Article  XXI  is  in  its  opinion  ''altogether  in- 
compatible with  the  nature  of  the  difference  or  the  circumstances  of 
the  case."  The  comment  leaves  the  article  and  the  treaty  where  it 
finds  it,  to  the  interpretation  and  application  of  the  governments  ot  the 
two  countries. 

It  has  long  been  the  effort  of  f ri^ids  of  peace,  eepedaHj  in  this  coun- 
try, to  persuade  the  nations  to  agree  to  sulnnit  their  outstanding  diffi- 
culties to  arbitration,  and  indeed  to  bind  themselves  by  solemn  agree- 
ment to  submit  future  differences  or  disputes  to  arbilmtion.  This 
general  policy  was  proposed,  not  only  in  abstract  but  in  concrete  form, 
by  William  Jay,  whose  position  in  the  peace  movement  is  little  inferior 
to  that  of  his  distinguished  father,  who,  by  the*  treaty  which  bears  his 
name,  introduced  arbitration  again  into  the  practice  of  nations. 

In  1842  William  Jay  published  in  England  and  the  United  States  a 
little  book  entitled  War  and  Peace:  The  Evils  of  the  First  and  a  Plan  far 
Preserving  the  Last,  in  which  he  recommended  that  the  nations  should 
bind  themselves  by  treaty  to  submit  their  present  as  well  as  their  future 
disputes  to  arbitration.  He  believed  that  a  great  principle  should  be 
tried  under  the  most  favorable  conditions,  and  he  thereifore  proposed 
that  the  first  treaty  of  this  kind  should  be  made  with  France,  between 
which  country  and  the  United  States  there  were  then  no  disputes,  and  it 
seemed  probable  to  Mr.  Jay  that  disputes  of  a  serious  kind  would  not 
arise  between  them.    Mr.  Jay's  proposal  follows  in  his  own  words: 

^  M  alloy's  Treaties  and  Conventions  between  the  United  States  and  other  Poweis, 
Vol.  I,  p.  1117. 
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Suppose  in  our  next  treaty  with  France  an  article  were  inserted  of  the  following 
import: 

''It  is  agreed  between  the  contracting  parties  that  if,  unhappily,  any  controversy 
shall  hereafter  arise  between  them  in  respect  to  the  true  meaning  and  intention  of 
any  stipulation  in  this  present  treaty,  or  in  respect  to  any  other  subject,  which  con- 
troversy cannot  be  satisfactorily  adjusted  by  negotiation,  neither  party  shall  resort 
to  hostilities  against  the  other;  but  the  matter  in  dispute,  shall,  by  a  special  conven- 
tion, be  submitted  to  the  arbitrament  of  one  or  more  friendly  Powers;  and  the  parties 
hereby  agree  to  abide  by  the  award  which  may  be  given  in  pursuance  of  such  sub- 
mission.'' * 

It  is  diflScult  to  estimate  the  exact  influence  of  any  book  or  pamphlet. 
The  ideas  stated  in  Mr.  Jay's  little  work  appear,  at  least  to  the  writer 
of  this  comment,  to  be  so  reasonable  as  to  suggest  themselves  to  ne- 
gotiators without  being  specially  called  to  their  attention.  It  is  very 
difficult  to  say  when  an  idea  first  took  definite  form  and  shape  and,  in 
describing  a  proposition  of  one,  we  often  overlook  another  worthy  person 
whose  claims  should  be  borne  in  mind. 

Without  attempting  to  claim  for  William  Jay  the  authorship  of  what 
is  now  familiarly  termed  in  French  the  clause  compromissoire,  it  is  be- 
lieved that  a  clearer  and  more  statesmanlike  formulation  of  it  than  his  is 
not  to  be  found,  and,  without  attempting  to  maintain  that  Article  XXI 
of  the  treaty  between  Mexico  and  the  United  States  is  due  to  Jay's 
proposal,  it  is  interesting  to  note  in  this  connection  that  Jay's  Uttle 
book  appeared  in  1842,  just  six  years  before  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty 
between  Mexico  and  the  United  States,  that  it  was  widely  circulated 
in  the  United  States  aa  well  as  in  England,  that  its  distinguished  author 
was  deeply  interested  in  the  relations  between  Mexico  and  the  United 
States,  and  well  informed  as  to  their  relations  as  evidenced  by  his  ad- 
mirable book  entitled  A  Review  of  the  Causes  and  Consequences  of  the 
Mexican  War^  published  a  year  after  its  termination,  and  that  he  was 
a  man  of  great  influence,  due  not  only  to  his  family  connections,  but 
to  his  own  ability,  integrity  and  high  ideals.  The  writer  of  the  brief 
sketch  of  Jay  appearing  in  the  11th  edition  of  the  Encyclopedia  Britan- 
nica  felt  justified  in  saying  that  "his  pamphlet.  War  and  Peace:  The 
Evils  of  the  First,  with  a  Plan  for  Securing  the  Last,  advocating  inter- 
national arbitration,  was  published  by  the  English  Peace  Society  in 
1842,  and  is  said  to  have  contributed  to  the  promulgation  by  the  Powers 
signing  the  Treaty  of  Paris  in  1856  of  a  protocol  expressing  the  wish 
that  nations,  before  resorting  to  arms,  should  have  recourse  to  the  good 

*  War  and  Peace:  American  edition,  pp.  81-82;  English  edition,  p.  40. 
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offices  of  a  friendly  Power/'  This  statement  is  quoted  and  indeed  the 
refereooe  to  Jay  is  made  to  show  that  those  ideas  were  in  the  air  in  the 
40's  and  in  the  50*8,  and  to  express  the  hc^  that  they  may  also  be  found 
to  be  in  the  air  in  this  year  of  trial  and  tribulation. 

Jambb  Bbowh  Soott. 

tbb  so-caiilkd  inyioiabilitt  of  tbb  mails 

Recent  conespoodence  between  the  Allied  and  United  States  Govern* 
ments  has  called  renewed  attenticm  to  the  so-called  inviolability  of  postal 
correspondence  on  the  hi^^  seas  during  maritime  warfare. 

The  Eleventh  Hague  Ckmvention  Relative  to  Certain  Restrictions  oil 
the  Exerdse  of  the  Rif^t  of  Capture  in  Maritime  Warfare  declares: 

The  postal  oorrapondflooe  ci  neutnls  or  bdUgenntSy  whetlur  official  or  privafee 
in  dbanetar,  fouiid  oa  boaid  a  neiitvd  or  eoemy  riiip  18  in^^  U  the  dhip  is  d^ 

tained,  the  cofreapoiidaioe  is  f orwaided  l^  the  oaptor  with  the  Isast  powihie  delay* 

The  proviaioiia  oC  the  preceding  paragraph  do  not  appty,  in  caae  ci  violatkMi  of 
blodtade,  to  cofreapopdencedeetined  for  or  proceeding  from  a  blockaded  port  ( 

The  inviolability  of  postal  correepondeooe  does  not  eiBmpt  a  neutral  maO  ah^ 
from  the  laws  and  customs  of  maritime  war  respecting  neutral  merohaat  ahqps  in 
geoeraL  The  ship,  iKywever,  may  not  be  searched  except  irbea  abaohiftebr  neoeasBiy, 
and  then  only  with  as  mudi  consideration  and  expedition  as  posnble  (Art  2). 

These  proposals  were  made  by  Germany  at  the  Second  Ebgue  CSon- 
ference  of  1907,  and  were  supported  by  an  argument  on  the  part  of 

Herr  Kriege,  one  of  the  members  of  the  German  delegation,  which  cannot 
be  said  to  have  much  applicability  to  the  circumstances  of  the  present 
war.    Herr  Kriege  said: 

Foetal  relations  have  at  our  epoch  such  importance — ^there  are  so  many  interests 
commercial  or  other,  based  on  the  regular  service  of  the  mail — that  it  is  highly  de- 
sirable to  shelter  it  from  the  perturbations  which  might  be  caused  by  maritime  war. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  highly  improbable  that  the  belligerents  who  control  means 
of  telegraphic  and  radio-telegraphic  communication  would  have  recourse  to  the 
ordinary  use  of  the  mail  for  official  communications  as  to  militaiy  operations.  The 
advantage  to  be  drawn  by  belligerents  from  the  control  of  the  postal  service  therefore 
bears  no  prejudicial  effect  of  that  control  on  legitimate  commerce. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  the  Eleventh  Convention  of  1907  is  legally 
binding  in  this  war;  it  was  not  signed  by  Russia,  one  of  the  leading 
belligerents,  and  it  has  not  been  ratified  by  more  than  half  of  the  states 
represented  at  the  Second  Hague  Conference. 

In  any  case  the  provisions  of  the  first  paragraph  of  Article  I  do  not 
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apply,  ''in  case  of  violation  of  blockade,  to  correspondence  destined  for 
or  proceeding  to  a  blockaded  port."  For  reasons  best  known  to  them- 
selves, the  Allied  Governments  of  France  and  Great  Britain  have  not 
sought  shelter  either  mider  this  provision  or  under  the  plea  that  the 
Eleventh  Convention  is  not  legally  binding — pleas  which  they  might 
have  entered  with  entire  justice  and  propriety. 

Prior  to  the  limited  adoption  of  the  Hague  Convention  dealing  with 
this  subject,  the  doctrine  relative  to  the  inviolability  of  mails  was  doubt- 
ful, and  the  practice  by  no  means  uniform.  For  example,  Hall,  after 
admitting  that  ordinary  letters  are  prima  facie  innocent,  and  that  they 
should  only  be  seized  under  very  exceptional  circumstances,  goes  on  to 
say: 

At  the  same  time  it  is  impossible  to  overlook  the  fact  that  no  national  guarantee  of 
the  innocence  of  the  contents  of  a  mail  can  really  be  offered  by  a  neutral  Power.  No 
government  could  undertake  to  answer  for  all  letters  passed  in  the  ordinary  manner 
through  its  postrofRces.  To  give  immunity  from  seizure  as  of  right  to  neutral  mail- 
bags  would  therefore  be  equivalent  to  resigning  all  power  to  intercept  correspondence 
between  the  hostile  country  and  its  colonies,  or  a  distant  expedition  sent  out  by  it, 
and  it  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  occasions  when  the  absence  of  such  power  might  be  a 
matter  of  grave  imix)rtance.  Probably  the  best  solution  of  the  difficulty  would  be  to 
concede  immunity  as  a  general  rule  to  mail-bags,  uix)n  a  declaration  in  writing  being 
made  by  the  agent  of  the  neutral  government  on  board  that  no  dispatches  are  being 
carried  for  the  enemy,  but  to  permit  a  belligerent  to  examine  the  bags  upon  reason- 
able grounds  of  suspicion  being  officially  stated  in  writing.  (Hall,  5th  ed.,  pp.  675, 
67&-680.) 

Lawrence  treats  this  matter  very  fully  in  his  War  and  Neutrality  in 
the  Far  East  (pp.  185flf.).    He  says: 

In  recent  times  a  practice  has  grown  up  of  granting  special  favors  to  such  mail- 
boats  in  time  of  war,  if  they  are  neutral  and  willing  to  accept  the  conditions  imposed. 
The  United  States  has  been  the  pioneer  in  this  matter.  During  her  war  with  Mexico 
she  allowed  British  mail-steamers  to  pass  unmolested  in  and  out  of  the  port  of  Vera 
Cruz,  which  came  into  her  possession  for  a  time  in  1S47.  In  1862,  when  the  American 
Civil  War  was  at  its  height,  the  Government  of  Washington  exempted  from  search 
the  public  mails  of  any  neutral  Power,  if  they  were  duly  sealed  and  authenticated, 
but  it  was  added  that  the  exemption  would  not  protect  "simulated  maib  verified 
by  forged  certificates  and  counterfeit  seals."  If  a  vessel  carrying  maib  rendered  itself 
subject  to  capture  for  other  reasons,  she  might  be  seized,  but  the  mail-bags  were  to  be 
forwarded  unopened  to  their  destination.  The  example  thus  set  was  followed  by 
France  in  1870.  At  the  commencement  of  her  great  war  with  Germany  she  announced 
that  she  would  take  the  word  of  the  official  in  charge  of  the  letters  on  board  a  regular 
mail-steamer  of  neutral  nationality  as  to  the  absence  of  any  noxious  communications. 
The  proclamation  of  President  McKinley  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  with  Spain  in 
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1896  went  furllMr  itilL  ItdedMvdtfaiit^tlievQgrafleiormttl-itMiiiaDia^ 
interfered  with,  exoepi  on  the  elearat  gioands  oC  UMpieion  oC  a  viohiion  oC  law  In 
mpeet  oC  contraband  or  bkiekade."  A  amilar  indulgwioft  was  gnuited  bj  Great 
Britain  in  the  ooureeoC  the  Boer  War  to  steamenQying  the  German  mail-flag.  Thegr 
were  not  to  be  stopped  on  mere  UMpieion  that  there  might  be  unlawful  deipatflhea  in 
their  iMgi.  On  the  othor  hand,  many  modern  eaeoe  niay  be  mentioned  iHiere  no 
indulgenee,  or  a  very  limited  one^  waa  given.  For  inetanqe,  in  1806  Spain  did  not 
duplicate  the  American  conneennn,  and  in  1902  Great  Britain  and  Germany  would 
not  allow  neutral  maU-eteamere  to  paae  throu^  their  blodcade  of  Venenielan  porta^ 
but  Btopped  them  instead,  and  after  overiuuding  their  oorreepondenoe  and  detaining 
what  seemed  noxiouB^  sent  the  rest  asiiore  in  boats  belooging  to  the  hloekaiding 
squadron. 

We  see  then  that  prsctiee  is  by  no  means  uniform.  It  is  impooeible,  therefore^  to 
argue  that  the  ussge  of  the  Isst  half<-centuiy  has  conferred  upon  the  vdudes  of  the 
world's  commerotal  and  soeial  cooununications  an  immunity  from  belligerent  search 
which  they  did  not  before  possess.  The  utmost  we  csn  venture  to  sssert  is  that  such  a 
ussge  is  in  process  of  formation,  and  is  in  itself  so  convenient  that  it  ought  to  become 
lieniianent  and  obligatory,  due  security  being  tsken  against  its  abuse.  This  last 
windlUon  will  be  difBcult  of  attainment.  No  government  agent  on  board  a  mail* 
simmrr  can  be  aware  of  the  contents  of  the  letteis  for  iriiidi  he  is  responsible.  There 
wtiukl  be  a  terrible  outcry  if  he  took  means  to  make  himsdf  acgnainted  with  them. 
Ilfai  assurance,  therefore,  ss  to  the  innocence  of  the  conununioatiooe  in  his  bags  can 
In«  worth  but  little,  even  thou^  it  is  given  in  all  good  faith.  States  must  face  the  fact 
that  l4i  grant  immunity  will  mean  that  their  adversaries  in  war  will  use  neutral  mail- 
iNialJi  fur  the  conveyance  of  nonous  despatches  made  up  to  look  like  private  eocre- 
siMiiNlmtoe.  Probably  it  will  be  worth  while  to  take  the  risk  of  this  rather  than  dis- 
hKmln  ih«*  affaim  of  half  a  continent  by  capturing  and  delaying  its  conespondence. 
Wlitkt  gemval  freedom  was  given,  it  might  be  wise  to  reserve  a  rifi^t  of  searoh  and 
mii4iirti  ill  oinmiiuitanooB  of  acute  suspicion. 

Many  other  authorities,  including  French  and  German  ones,  might 
Imi  ritcMl  to  hIiow  that,  prior  to  the  meeting  of  the  Hague  Conference  of 
HN)7,  tlui  iiiuiuinity  of  mail-bags  from  search  was  far  from  established. 
Nor  niii  th()  ratifiration  of  the  Eleventh  Hague  Convention  by  less  than 
hfiir  the*  iiKMnlH^rs  of  the  International  Comity  (if  such  an  entity  exists) 
l»r  miul  (o  havo  oreat^ni  a  new  and  binding  rule  in  international  law. 

I  lowovt^r,  it  ia  mi  omen  of  good  augury  that  the  United  States  and  the 
Alli<Ml  ( iovonunonts,  in  their  recent  correspondence  on  the  subject,  were 
iiliht  (o  ligrtH^  on  general  principles,  though  they  differed  somewhat  in 
Ihuli'  iippliration. 

Ill  llir  fiiHt  phuT.  all  the  Powers  (apparently  including  even  Germany) 
MM'  iiKi('«'<l  t't^t  iHMt  |>an*els  constitute  merchandise  which  may  be 
miUimI  hihI.  tmdor  cTrtain  circumstances,  confiscated. 

I  iir(hrriiion\  the  Tniteil  States  Government  apparently  agrees  with 
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the  Allies  that  "merchandise  hidden  in  the  wrappers,  envelopes,  or 
letters,  contained  in  the  mail-bags''  may  be  seized. 

In  the  next  place,  the  United  States  and  Allied  Governments  agree 
that  "genuine  correspondence"  is  inviolable,  but  the  United  States  does 
not  admit  that  "belligerents  may  search  other  private  sea-borne  mails 
for  any  other  purpose  than  to  discover  whether  they  contain  articles  of 
enemy  ownership  carried  on  belligerent  vessels  or  articles  of  contraband 
transmitted  under  sealed  cover  as  letter  mail,"  except  in  the  case  of  an 
effective  blockade. 

The  gist  of  the  complaint  of  the  United  States  is  that  the  Allied  Gov- 
ernments have  seized  and  confiscated  mail  from  vessels  in  port  instead 
of  at  sea. 

They  compel  neutral  ships  without  just  cause  to  enter  their  own  ports  or  they  in- 
duce shipping  lines,  through  some  form  of  duress,  to  send  their  mail  ships  via  British 
ports,  thus  acquiring  by  force  or  unjustifiable  means  an  illegal  jurisdiction.  Acting 
uix)n  this  enforced  jurisdiction,  the  authorities  remove  all  mails,  genuine  oorre8ix)nd- 
ence  as  well  as  post  parcels,  take  them  to  London,  where  every  piece,  even  though  of 
neutral  origin  and  destination,  is  opened,  and  critically  examined  to  determine  the 
"sincerity  of  their  character,"  in  accordance  with  the  interpretation  given  that  un- 
defined phrase  by  the  British  and  French  censors.  Finally  the  expurgated  remainder 
is  forwarded,  frequently  after  irreparable  delay,  to  its  destination.  Ships  are  detained 
en  route  to  or  from  the  United  States  or  to  or  from  other  neutral  countries,  and  maib 
are  held  and  delayed  for  several  days  and,  in  some  cases,  for  weeks  and  even  months, 
even  though  not  routed  to  parts  of  North  Europe  via  British  ix)rt8.  ♦  ♦  ♦  The 
British  and  French  practice  amounts  to  an  unwarranted  limitation  on  the  use  by 
neutrals  of  the  world's  highway  for  the  transmission  of  oorrespondenoe. 

It  may  thus  be  seen  that  the  difference  is  one  of  application  or  mode  of 
procedure.  It  is  the  question  as  to  whether  the  right  of  visit  and  search 
must  continue  to  be  exercised  on  the  high  seas;  or  whether,  under  the 
circumstances  of  changed  methods  of  transportation,  of  improved  mod- 
em devices  for  evading  discovery,  and  of  the  dangers  from  submarines, 
the  rules  pertaining  to  the  mode  of  exercising  the  right  of  search  must 
not  be  modified  so  as  to  meet  present-day  conditions.  On  this  point  the 
Allies  would  seem  to  have  the  better  of  the  argument.  The  attitude 
of  the  United  States  appears  to  be  needlessly  obstructive,  legalistic,  and 
technical.    We  stand  upon  the  letter  rather  than  the  spirit  of  our  rights. 

The  Memorandum  presented  by  the  Allied  Governments  of  France 
and  Great  Britain  on  February  15,  1916,  contains  one  palpable  hit: 

Between  December  31,  1914  and  December  31,  1915,  the  Qennan  or  Austro- 
Hungarian  naval  authorities  destroyed,  without  previous  warning  or  visitation,  13 
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mafl  riufM  with  their  nuuHM^i  oo  boaid,  ooiiiing  fioin  or  foing  to  iMUtnl  or  Allied 
eountriaiy  without  any  more  oonoem  about  the  inviolafaility  of  the  diipetchei  and 
eotTMpondenee  they  earned  than  about  the  Uvea  oC  the  inoffenaive  pemoa  aboaid 
thediipa. 

It  hM  not  eome  to  the  loiowiedge  of  the  allied  govenmittta  that  any  ]»oleat 
ing  poetal  cotreepondence  waa  ever  addreawd  to  the  Lnperial  Qovenunenta. 

Is  not  our  Government  in  this  matter  atrainipg  at  a  gnat  and  swallow- 
ing a  camd? 

Amob  S.  Hbbshbt. 

the  case  of  virginu  v.  west  yiboinia 

On  June  14,  1915,  in  the  case  of  Virginia  v.  West  Virginia  (238  U.  S. 
202),  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  awarded  Virginia  the 
sum  of  $12,303,929.50,  to  be  paid  by  West  Virginia  with  interest  thereon 
at  the  rate  of  five  per  centum  from  July  1, 1915,  until  paid.  In  this  most 
recent  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  this  long  drawn-out  and  care- 
fully argued  case,  decided  on  June  12,  1916,  Virginia  petitioned  a  writ 
of  execution  against  West  Virginia  ''on  the  ground  that  such  relief  is 
necessaiy  as  the  latter  has  taken  no  steps  whatever  to  provide  for  the 
payment  of  the  decree."  West  Virginia  resisted  the  petition  for  three 
reasons,  which  are  thus  stated  by  Chief  Justice  White,  delivering  the 
opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court: 

(1)  Because  the  State  of  West  Virginia,  within  herself,  has  no  ix)wer  to  pay  the  judg- 
ment in  question,  except  through  the  legislative  department  of  her  government,  and 
she  should  be  given  an  opix)rtunity  to  accept  and  abide  by  the  decision  of  this  court, 
and,  in  the  due  and  ordinary  course,  to  make  provision  for  its  satisfaction,  before 
any  steps  looking  to  her  compulsion  be  taken;  and  to  issue  an  execution  at  this  time 
would  deprive  her  of  such  opportunity,  because  her  legislative  has  not  met  since  the 
rendition  of  said  judgment,  and  will  not  again  meet  in  regular  session  until  the  second 
Wednesday  in  January,  1917,  and  the  members  of  that  body  have  not  yet  been 
chosen;  (2)  because  presumptively  the  State  of  West  Virginia  has  no  property  sub- 
ject to  execution;  and  (3)  because  although  the  Constitution  imposes  upon  this  court 
the  duty,  and  grants  it  full  power,  to  consider  controversies  between  States  and 
therefore  authority  to  render  the  decree  in  question,  yet  with  the  grant  of  juris- 
diction there  was  conferred  no  authority  whatever  to  enforce  a  money  judgment 
against  a  State  if  in  the  exercise  of  jurisdiction  such  a  judgment  was  entered. 

These  objections  on  the  part  of  West  Virginia  are  of  a  kind  to  give 
the  jurist  pause,  although  they  do  not  seem  to  impress  the  layman, 
who  believes  that  a  court  cannot  be  a  court  unless  it  has  power  to  com- 
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pel  the  appearance  of  a  State  before  its  bar,  and  unless  it  has  power  to 
execute  its  judgments  against  a  State  by  force.  The  Supreme  Court, 
however,  is  not  composed  of  laymen,  as  its  carefully  considered  and 
wonderfully  brief  judgment  in  this  case  shows: 

Without  going  further  [Chief  Justice  White  sasrs,  speaking  for  the  court,  after 
stating  the  three  objections  of  West  Virginia],  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  first 
ground  furnishes  adequate  reason  for  not  granting  the  motion  at  this  time. 

The  prayer  for  the  issue  of  a  writ  of  execution  is  therefore  denied  without  prejudice 
to  the  renewal  of  the  saihe  after  the  next  session  of  the  legislature  of  the  State  of 
West  Virginia  has  met  and  had  a  reasonable  opix)rtunity  to  provide  for  the  payment 
of  the  judgment. 

The  procedure  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  matter  of  suits  between 
states  is  as  important  as  it  is  interesting,  and  it  is  believed  that  it  might 
be  of  more  than  passing  interest  to  note  some  of  the  cases  of  suits  be- 
tween states  and  the  practice  and  procedure  of  the  Supreme  Court 
in   such   matters. 

Article  III,  Section  2,  of  the  Constitution  extends  the  judicial  power 
of  the  United  States  ''to  all  cases,  in  law  and  equity,  arising  under  this 
Constitution,  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  treaties  made,  or  which 
shall  be  made,  under  their  authority;  *  *  *  to  controversies  be- 
tween two  or  more  States,"  and  the  Supreme  Court  is  vested  with  origi- 
nal jurisdiction  in  cases  "in  which  a  State  shall  be  a  party."  The  Su- 
preme Court  has,  therefore,  jurisdiction  of  a  case  by  a  State  against 
another  State  of  the  American  Union,  but  as  a  court  it  can  merely  take 
jurisdiction  of  a  case  involving  law  or  equity.  It  naturally  and  neces- 
sarily follows  that  the  court  must  determine  whether  the  case  presented 
to  it  is  one  involving  law  or  equity;  that  is  to  say,  the  Supreme  Court 
is  obliged  to  determine  upon  the  threshhold  whether  or  not  the  case  is 
justiciable. 

The  right  of  a  court  so  to  do  seems  to  be  inherent  and  to  be  equally 
well  settled  in  international  as  in  national  law.  Thus,  Lord  Lough- 
borough held  that  the  Mixed  Commission,  organized  under  Article  7 
of  the  Jay  Treaty,  must  determine  its  jurisdiction,  stating  "that  the 
doubt  respecting  the  authority  of  the  commissioners  to  settle  their  own 
jurisdiction  was  absurd;  and  that  they  must  necessarily  decide  upon 
cases  being  within,  or  without,  their  competency."  (Moore's  Inter- 
national Abitrations,  Vol.  I,  p.  327.)  The  question  arose  and  was  elab- 
orately considered  in  the  case  of  Rhode  Island  v.  Massachusetts  (12 
Peters  657),  decided  in  1838,  in  which  Massachusetts  objected  to  the 
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jurisdiction  of  the  court  on  the  ground  that  the  question  (one  of  bound- 
ary) involved  sovereignty^  which  was  a  political,  not  a  judicial,  questioii. 
In  delivering  the  judgment  of  the  court,  Mr.  Justice  Baldwin  said: 


Before  we  can  proceed  in  Uub  cause,  we  must,  therefore,  inquire  whether  we  oan 
hear  and  detennine  tbe  matten  in  oontroverey  between  the  parties,  iHio  an  two 
States  of  this  Union,  sovereign  within  their  respective  boundaries,  save  that  portion 
of  power  which  they  have  granted  to  the  federal  government,  and  foreign  to  each 
other  for  all  but  federal  purposes. 

*  *  *  Those  States  *  *  *  adopted  the  constitution,  by  whidi  they  r»- 
spectively  made  to  the  United  States  a  grant  of  judicial  power  over  controvessiei 
between  two  or  nxire  States.  By  the  Constitution,  it  was  ordained,  that  this  judicial 
power,  in  cases  where  a  State  was  a  party,  should  be  exercised  by  this  ooozt  as  one 
of  original  jurisdiction.  Tlie  States  waived  their  exemption  fnnn  judicial  power 
(6  Wheat.  378,380),  as  soverdgns  by  original  and  inherent  right,  by  their  own  grant 
of  its  exercise  over  UiemselveB  in  such  cases,  but  which  they  would  not  grant  to  any 
inferior  tribunaL  By  this  grant,  this  court  has  acquired  jurisdiction  over  the  partiea 
in  this  cause,  by  their  own  consent  and  ddegated  authority;  as  their  agent  for  ex^ 
cuting  the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  in  the  cases  specified. 

As  to  the  distinction  between  a-political  and  a  judicial  question,  Mr. 
Justice  Baldwin,  speaking  for  the  court,  said: 

The  founders  of  our  government  could  not  but  know,  ¥^iat  has  ever  been,  and  la^ 
familiar  to  every  statesman  and  jurist,  that  all  controversies  between  nations,  ara^ 
in  this  sense,  pditical  and  not  judicial,  as  none  but  the  sovereign  can  settle  them. 
In  the  Dedaration  of  Independence,  the  States  assumed  their  equal  station  among 
the  Powen  of  the  earth,  and  asserted  that  they  could  of  right  do,  ^diat  other  inde> 
pendent  states  could  do,  ''declare  war,  make  peace,  contract  alliances,"  of  conse- 
quence, to  settle  their  controversies  with  a  foreign  Power,  or  among  themselves, 
which  no  State,  and  no  Power,  could  do  for  them.  They  did  contract  an  alliance 
with  France,  in  1778;  and  with  each  other,  in  1781;  the  object  of  both  was  to  defend 
and  secure  their  asserted  rights  as  states;  but  they  surrendered  to  Congress,  and  its 
appointed  court,  the  right  and  power  of  settling  their  mutual  controversies;  thus 
making  them  judicial  questions,  whether  they  arose  on  ''boundary,  jurisdiction  or 
any  other  cause  whatever."  There  is  neither  the  authority  of  law  or  reason  for  the 
position,  that  boundary  between  nations  or  states,  is,  in  its  nature,  any  more  a  politi- 
cal question,  than  any  other  subject  on  which  they  may  contend.  None  can  be 
settled  without  war  or  treaty,  which  is  by  political  power;  but  under  the  old  and  new 
confederacy,  they  could  and  can  be  settled  by  a  court  constituted  by  themsdves, 
as  their  own  substitutes,  authorized  to  do  that  for  states,  which  states  alone  could 
do  before.  We  are  thus  pointed  to  the  true  boundary  line  between  ix)litical  and  judi- 
cial ix)wer  and  questions.  A  sovereign  decides  by  his  own  will,  which  is  the  supreme 
law  within  his  own  boundary  (6  Pet.  714;  9  Ibid.  748;)  a  court  or  judge  decides  ao- 
cording  to  the  law  prescribed  by  the  sovereign  ix)wer,  and  that  law  is  the  rule  for  judg- 
ment. The  submission  by  the  sovereigns,  or  states,  to  a  court  of  law  or  equity,  of  a 
controversy  between  them,  without  prescribing  any  rule  of  decision,  gives  power 
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to  decide  according  to  the  appropriate  law  of  the  case  (11  Ves.  294);  which  depends 
on  the  subject-matter,  the  source  and  nature  of  the  claims  of  the  parties,  and  the 
law  which  governs  them.  From  the  time  of  such  submission,  the  question  ceases  to 
be  a  political  one,  to  be  decided  by  the  sic  voLo,  sicjvbeoy  of  political  power;  it  comes 
to  the  court,  to  be  decided  by  its  judgment,  legal  discretion  and  solemn  consideration 
of  the  rules  of  law  appropriate  to  its  nature  as  a  judicial  question,  depending  on  the 
exercise  of  judicial  ix)wer;  as  it  is  bound  to  act  by  known  and  settled  principles  of 
national  or  municipal  jurisprudence,  as  the  case  requires.     *    *    * 

These  considerations  lead  to  the  definition  of  political  and  judicial  ix)wer  and 
questions;  the  former  is  that  which  a  sovereign  or  state  exerts  by  his  or  its  own  au- 
thority, as  reprisal  and  confiscation  (3  Ves.  429) ;  the  latter  is  that  which  is  granted 
to  a  court  or  judicial  tribunal.  So,  of  controversies  between  states;  they  are  in  their 
nature  ix)litical,  when  the  sovereign  or  state  reserves  to  itself  the  right  of  deciding  of  it; 
makes  it  "the  subject  of  a  treaty,  to  be  settled  as  between  states  independent,''  or 
"the  foundation  of  representations  from  state  to  state."  This  is  political  equity,  to 
be  adjudged  by  the  parties  themselves,  as  contradistinguished  from  judicial  equity, 
administered  by  a  court  of  justice,  decreeing  the  equum  et  bonum  of  the  case,  let  who 
or  what  be  the  parties  before  them.  (Rhode  Island  v.  Massachusetts,  12  Pet.  657, 
720,  736-738.) 

It  thus  appears  from  this  that  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  invested  by  the  Constitution  with  original  jurisdiction  in  suits 
between  States  of  the  Union,  passes  upon  and  determines  its  compe- 
tency, and  in  so  doing  necessarily  decides  whether  the  particular  ques- 
tion submitted  to  it  is  properly  within  its  jurisdiction;  that  is  to  say, 
whether  it  is  justiciable,  in  the  sense  that  it  involves  law  or  equity. 

If  the  States  in  controversy  accept  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  and 
appear  by  counsel,  the  case  takes  the  usual  course,  resulting  in  a  judg- 
ment for  plaintiff  or  defendant.  The  question,  however,  early  arose, 
how  the  defendant  State  should  be  summoned  before  the  court,  whether 
its  presence  could  be  compelled  or  whether,  in  its  absence,  the  plaintiff 
could  present  his  case  ex  parte  and  judgment  be  rendered  by  default. 

In  the  case  of  New  Jersey  v.  New  York  (3  Peters  461),  decided  by 
the  Supreme  Court  in  1830,  the  State  of  New  York  did  not  appear  and 
the  State  of  New  Jersey  asked  for  a  atibpcena  to  be  issued  against  New 
York  to  appear  by  counsel  and  argue  the  question.  Chief  Justice  Mar- 
shall, delivering  the  opinion  of  the  court,  said: 

As  no  one  appears  to  argue  the  motion  on  the  part  of  the  State  of  New  YoriE,  and 
the  precedent  for  granting  the  process  has  been  established  upon  very  grave  and  sol- 
emn argument,  in  the  case  of  Chisholm  v.  State  of  Georgia,  2  Dall.  419,  and  Grayson 
V.  State  of  Virginia,  3  Ibid.,  320,  the  court  do  not  think  it  proper  to  require  an  ex 
parte  argument  in  favor  of  their  authority  to  grant  the  sybpoena,  but  will  follow  the 
precedent  heretofove  established.    The  court  are  the  more  disposed  to  adopt  this 


11w  CMC  derided  that  tlK  pbinliff  WM  entitled  to  a 

tlie  defandant  Staler    Shoidd  tlie  defendant  State, 

a|ipear,  does  tlie  eoort  eompel  tlie  appeannee  of  the  defendant 

theeoort  aDoer  the  phintiff  to  proeeed  txpmrte  in  theahatnut  of  the 


Hw  Mtualiun  araae  in  a  later  stage  of  the  caae  of  Nev  Jenqr  a.  N 
ToriE  (5  Petcn  2SI),  derided  by  the  Siqirane  Conrt  in  1831.  In  thai 
Terr  inqiortant  caae  CUef  Justiee  Manfaall  conwiiifiod  the 
had  alrea4y  been  entertained  between  State  and  State  and 
the  inoeednie^  stating  that  aerviee  of  proeeas  of  the  eoort  upon 
and  Attorney  General  of  the  State  sixty  dajs  bcfote  the  letam  day  of 
the  proeeas  is  soflkient  senrire,  and  that  iqion  f aihne  of  the  **«^— *^^-1^ 
State  to  appear  and  to  litjgite  the  case  after  proof  of  anch  aenriee^  the 
cooit  would  allow  the  phuntiflF  to  proceed  er  pmrte  in  the  alinta  of  the 
deiendant.    Thus,  CUef  Justiee  ManfaaD  said,  upraliing  for  the  eoort: 

It  has*  Iheo,  ben  Kttfed  by  oar 


ujufuitd  by  ihe  Goaititiition  aad  cxirtias  acli  of 
the  pRMev,  the  iKnoBi  OB  «koB  h  w  to  be  aerrad.  and  the  tane  of 
The  eoone  of  the  eomt  OB  the  faaoie  of  the  Slate  to  snieaiv  after  tbe 
of  pnoBm,  hai  beea  ako  tawuiied 

In  this  ease^  the  nbpsna  hv  been  serred,  as  is  requiicd  br  the  mle.  The 
plainant,  accondinf  to  the  practice  of  the  court,  azki  accDrling  to  the  smenJ  order 
made  in  the  ca$e  of  Grax-soa  r.  Commonwealth  oc  Virpiua  has  a  light  to  pfoceed 
ez  parte:  and  the  court  will  make  an  order  to  that  effect,  that  the  cause  m^  be  pie- 
pared  for  a  &2al  bearing.  If.  upon  being  serred  whh  a  copy  of  such  order,  the  de- 
fendant shall  still  fail  to  appear,  or  to  show  cause  to  the  contrary,  this  eoort  wiD, 
as  soon  thereafter  as  the  cause  shall  be  prepared  by  the  complainant,  prooeed  to 
a  final  hearing  and  decision  thereof.  But  inasmuch  as  no  final  decree  has  beea  pio- 
nounced  or  judgment  rendered  in  any  suit  heretofore  instituted  in  this  court  tigainrt 
a  State,  the  question  of  proceeiling  to  a  final  decree  will  be  considered  as  not  oonchi- 
fiivelv  settled,  until  the  cause  shall  come  on  to  be  heard  in  chief. 

The  plaintifif  may.  however,  prefer  to  have  the  defendant  State  appear 
by  appropriate  counsel  and  to  have  the  case  litigated  in  its  presence. 
The  question  arises  whether  coercive  measures  will  be  used  against  the 
defendant  State  in  on.ier  to  compel  its  appearance.  This  situation  arose 
in  the  case  of  Massachusetts  v.  Rhode  Island  12  Peters  755),  decided 
in  183$.    In  the  case  of  Rhode  Island  r.  Massachusetts  (12  Peters  655), 
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already  referred  to,  Massachusetts  appeared  by  counsel  to  deny  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  court.  After  the  decision  in  favor  of  accepting  juris- 
diction, Daniel  Webster,  who  had  argued  the  case  for  Massachusetts, 
moved  the  court  "for  leave  to  withdraw  the  plea  filed  on  the  part  of 
that  State;  and  also  to  withdraw  the  appearance  heretofore  entered  for 
the  State/'  In  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  court,  Mr.  Justice  Thomp- 
son considered  the  procedure  in  cases  of  this  kind,  and  showed  the 
successive  steps  by  which  that  procedure  had  been  moulded  by  the 
court,  after  which  he  thus  proceeded: 

By  such  proceedings,  therefore,  showing  progressive  stages  in  cases  towards  a  final 
hearing,  and  in  accordance  with  this  course  of  practice;  the  court,  in  the  case  of  New 
Jersey  v.  New  York  [5  Pet.  287],  adopted  the  course  prescribed  by  the  general  order 
made  in  the  case  of  Grayson  v.  Commonwealth  of  Virginia  [3  Dall.  320];  and  entered 
a  rule,  that  the  subpana  having  been  returned,  executed  sixty  days  before  the  return- 
day  thereof,  and  the  defendant  having  failed  to  appear,  it  is  decreed  and  ordered, 
that  the  complainant  be  at  liberty  to  proceed  ex  parte;  and  that  unless  the  defendant, 
on  being  served  with  a  copy  of  this  decree,  shall  appear  and  answer  the  bill  of  the 
complainant,  the  court  will  proceed  to  hear  the  cause  on  the  part  of  the  complainant, 
and  decree  on  the  matter  of  the  said  bill.  So  that  the  practice  seems  to  he  well  settledf 
that  in  suits  against  a  Slate,  if  the  Stale  shall  refuse  or  neglect  to  appear ,  upon  due  service 
of  process y  no  coercive  measure  wUl  be  taken  to  compel  appearance]  but  the  complainant, 
or  plaintiff,  rvill  he  allowed  to  proceed  ex  parte. 

If,  upon  this  view  of  the  case,  the  counsel  for  the  State  of  Massachusetts  shall 
elect  to  withdraw  the  appearance  heretofore  entered,  leave  will  accordingly  be  given; 
and  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  may  proceed  ex  parte.  And  if  the  appearance  is  not 
withdrawn,  as  no  testimony  has  been  taken,  we  shall  allow  the  parties  to  withdraw 
or  amend  the  pleadings;  under  such  order  as  the  court  shall  hereafter  make. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  defendant  State  is  sunmioned  in  order  that 
it  may  know  the  case  in  which  it  is  expected  to  appear  and  to  contest, 
but  that  if  it  fails  to  appear,  or  if  it  appears  and  asks  that  its  appearance 
be  withdrawn,  the  case  will  proceed  against  it  in  its  absence;  and  its 
appearance  may  even  be  withdrawn,  because  appearance  seems  to  be 
voluntary.  The  question  next  arises  as  to  the  procedure  to  be  followed 
in  the  trial  and  disposition  of  the  case. 

In  a  later  stage  of  the  case  of  Rhode  Island  v.  Massachusetts  (14 
Peters  210),  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  1840,  Chief  Justice  Taney, 
speaking  for  the  court,  discussed  the  question  of  procedure  and  stated 
it  to  be  as  follows: 

The  case  to  be  determined  is  one  of  peculiar  character,  and  altogether  unknown 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  judicial  proceedings.  It  is  a  question  of  boundary  between 
two  sovereign  states,  litigated  in  a  court  of  justice;  and  we  have  no  precedents  to 
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OB  in  tho  f omw  uid  model  of  proowrfnuffi  1^  wliicn  a  oonlmfn^  of  lUi 

cMi,  moot  oonvenien^y,  and  with  jnotieo  to  the  portH^  be  htomfci  to  a 
heeling,    Tho  onbjoet  wm»  however,  fulfy  oonadeiod  at  Jamaiy 
a  motion  waa  made  by  the  defendant  to  diniiH  tUi  hiD.   Uponthnl< 
oomt  deCennined  to  f lame  their  prooeedingi  according  to  tiwee  wUdi  had 
adopted  in  the  Ebi^flh  courts,  in  caaoe  moot  anakgooe  to  thii»  vhoi  tho 
of  great  pofitieal  bodies  had  been  brought  into  question.    And  actin 
lamuide,  it  was  then  decided,  that  the  rales  and  prsctieeof  the  court  of 
Annld  90vcfn  in  conducting  this  suit  to  a  final  issue.    The  rcMoning  upon 
that  dgcJMon  was  founded,  is  fulfy  stated  in  the  opinion  then  dcBfeied;  and 
RCiamining  the  subject,  we  are  quite  sstisfied  ss  to  the  coneetness  of  \ 
(12  Petcn  735,  739). 
The  piDceedingii  in  this  case  wiD,  therefore^  be  rogulated  by  the  rake  and 


of  the  oonrt  of  chanceor.    Yet,  in  a  controvengr  where  two 
testing  the  boundaiy  between  them,  it  will  be  the  duty  of  the  court  to 
rales  of  ehancefy  prsctiee  and  pleading  in  such  a  manner  as  to  bring  this 
hearing  on  its  real  merita.   It  is  too  important  in  its  character,  and  Ai 

too  great,  to  be  decided  upon  the  mere  **'**»m*^  prinripks  of 
pi— Hwig    And  if  it  appears  that  the  plea  put  in  by  the  defendant  maj  hi  aiQr 

the  complainant  in  bringing  out  the  proois  of  her  dainit  on  iMA 
thecaseoiightnottobediiposedofonsuchanissae.  Undoubtedly,  the 
ant  must  have  the  full  benefit  of  the  defence  iriiidi  the  pleadbdoses;  hot  at 
time,  the  pioceedingi  oiight  to  be  so  ordered  as  to  give  the  complaiaant  a  iul 
upon  the  whole  of  her  esse.    In  o«£naiy  cases  between  individnaK  the 

hss  always  exercised  an  equitable  discretion  in  relation  to  ita  rake  «f 
it  hss  been  found  necessaiy  to  do  so  for  the  purposes  of  jostiesL  And 
a  CMC  fike  the  present,  the  most  libend  principles  of  prsctiee  and 
anqiiMstionably,  to  be  adopted,  in  order  to  enable  both  parties  to  fatamt  their 
tif^^AVf:  cbJiDB  in  their  full  strength.     •    •    • 

Tb^  cr/tiTBe  determined  on  recommends  itself  strongly  to  the  court,  because  it 
M^fptAn  Uj  be  the  only  mode  in  which  full  justice  can  be  done  to  both  partiesw  Each 
vilJ  t^jw  be  able  to  come  to  the  final  hearing,  upon  the  real  merits  of  their  respective 
ri^rriji,  unembamiAsed  by  any  technical  rules.  Such,  unquestionably,  is  the  attitiide 
in  vhjcb  the  parti«»  ou^t  to  be  placed  in  relation  to  each  other.  If  the  defendant 
•lipfjofl^  that  the  bill  does  not  disclose  a  case  which  entitled  Rhode  Island  to  the 
r*ii*^  fhf.  i^^ksi,  the  whole  subject  can  be  brought  to  a  hearing  by  a  demurrer  to  the 
'mU.  If  it  vh  supposed,  that  any  facts  are  misconceived  by  the  complainants^  and, 
nh/T»f^if^,  erroneously  sUted,  the  defendants  can  put  these  in  issue  by  answering  the 
tA,\i,  The  whole  case  is  open;  and  upon  the  rule  to  answer  which  the  eourt  will  lay 
'i^l^fti  th^  defendant,  Massachusetts  is  entirely  at  liberty  to  demur  or  answer,  as  she 
.vjky  d#^#3n  b*«t  for  her  own  interests. 

f  iiiAlly.  the  question  arises,  whether  a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
in  t.h#:  f^xe*-,  of  a  smit  between  States  will  be  executed  by  force?  This 
«'!  A/i*riorj  aroi?^  and  was  elaborately  considered  by  the  Supreme  Court 
;r*  a  f-A^,  invohing  interstate  rendition  under  the  ConstitutioD  and  Act 
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of  Congress  of  1793  prescribing  procedure.    Chief  Justice  Taney,  speak- 
ing for  a  unanimous  court,  said: 

It  [the  Act  of  1793]  does  not  purport  to  give  authority  to  the  State  Executive  to 
arrest  and  deliver  the  fugitive,  but  requires  it  to  be  done,  and  the  language  of  the 
law  implies  an  absolute  obligation  which  the  State  authority  is  bound  to  perform. 
And  when  it  speaks  of  the  duty  of  the  Governor,  it  evidently  points  to  the  duty 
imposed  by  the  Constitution  in  the  clause  we  are  now  considering.  The  perform- 
ance of  this  duty,  however,  is  left  to  depend  on  the  fideUty  of  the  State  Executive 
to  the  compact  entered  into  with  the  other  States  when  it  adopted  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  and  became  a  member  of  the  Union.  It  was  so  left  by 
the  Constitution,  and  necessarily  so  left  by  the  Act  of  1793. 

And  it  would  seem  that  when  the  Constitution  was  framed,  and  when  this  law  was 
passed,  it  was  confidently  beUeved  that  a  sense  of  justice  and  of  mutual  interest 
would  insure  a  faithful  execution  of  this  constitutional  provision  by  the  Executive 
of  every  State,  for  every  State  had  an  equal  interest  in  the  execution  of  a  compact 
absolutely  essential  to  their  peace  and  well-being  in  their  internal  concerns,  as  well 
as  members  of  the  Union.  Hence  the  use  of  the  words  ordinarily  employed  when  an 
undoubted  obligation  is  required  to  be  performed,  '^  it  shall  be  his  duty." 

But  if  the  Governor  of  Ohio  refuses  to  discharge  this  duty,  there  is  no  power  dele- 
gated to  the  General  Government,  either  through  the  Judicial  Department  or  any 
other  department,  to  use  any  coercive  means  to  compel  him.  (Kentucky  v,  Dennison, 
24  Howard  66.) 

It  thus  appears  that  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has 
original  jurisdiction  in  suits  between  States  of  the  American  Union; 
that  the  causes  in  dispute  shall  involve  law  or  equity;  that  the  court 
necessarily  passes  upon  its  competence  and  decides  whether  or  not  the 
particular  case  be  within  its  jurisdiction,  that  is  to  say,  that  it  involves 
law  or  equity;  that  upon  assuming  jurisdiction  a  subpcena  will  be  issued 
in  behalf  of  the  complaining  State  against  the  defendant  State;  that 
upon  failure  of  the  defendant  to  appear  the  court  will  retain  jurisdiction 
of  the  case  and  allow  the  plaintiff  to  continue  the  case  ex  parte;  that  the 
defendant,  having  appeared,  may  withdraw  its  appearance;  that  the 
presence  of  the  defendant  State  will  not  be  compelled;  that  the  procedure 
appropriate  between  individuals  will  be  modified  by  the  court  in  such  a 
way  as  to  afford  the  States  in  litigation  full  opportunity  to  have  the  case 
decided  on  its  merits;  that  in  the  absence  of  the  defendant  judgment 
will  be  rendered  by  default;  and  finally,  that  the  judgment  against  the 
State  is  not  subject  to  execution  by  force,  as  is  the  case  in  disputes  be- 
tween individuals. 

The  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  long  drawn-out  controversy 
between  Virginia  and  West  Virginia  will  be  awaited  with  no  ordinary 
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interest,  as  it  involves  a  question  of  veiy  great  importance  in  that  doe 
process  of  law  which  does  and  must  enst  between  the  States,  if  jusiioe 
is  to  be  administered  through  courts  of  justice. 

Jamxs  Bboww  Scott. 

thb  von  igel  case 

The  von  IgA  case  raises  certain  interesting  questions  of  diplomatio 
privilege,  the  facts  publicly  reported  being  as  foHows: 

In  April  last  Herr  Wolf  von  Igel,  former  secretary  oS  Captain  von 
Papen,  was  arrested  in  his  New  York  office  and  his  pi^iers  seised.  These 
were  said  to  contain  evidence  of  their  owners'  complicity  in  conspiracies 
against  the  neutrality  of  the  United  States,  along  with  the  revelation 
of  others  implicated  with  him.  Copies  were  made  of  some  or  all  of  these. 
Against  this  action  Count  Bemstorff  protested,  claiming  von  Igel  to 
be  an  attach^  of  the  GermJan  Embassy  and  the  papers  therefore  Embassy 
documents  privileged  from  seizure. 

The  Department  of  State  replied  that  the  actions  complained  of  were 
committed  before  von  Igel  becune  connected  with  the  German  Embassy. 
As  to  the  papers,  von  Bemstorff  was  asked  to  identify  what  belonged 
to  the  Embassy.  This  request  was  thought  to  be  an  embarrassing  one, 
since  copies  were  kept  and  responsibility  for  unfriendly  acts  might  thus 
be  held  to  be  confessed.    The  request  was  refused. 

Assuming  that  the  facts  are  correctly  stated,  the  questions  at  issue 
appear  to  be: 

1.  Does  subsequent  connection  with  a  foreign  embassy  or  l^ation 
wipe  out  the  liability  for  acts  previously  committed? 

2.  May  a  foreign  diplomatic  agent  claim  at  will  any  papers  as  belong- 
ing to  his  Government  without  identification  and  proof? 

3.  In  the  case  cited  above,  if  the  papers  were  surrendered,  could 
copies  be  properly  kept? 

4.  Is  there  any  law  paramoimt  to  the  right  of  diplomatic  im- 
munity? 

Taking  up  these  questions  seriaiimy  we  remark  that  from  the  moment 
that  von  Igel  was  certified  to  as  a  member  of  the  German  Embassy 
staff,  his  inununities  became  operative  and  his  papers  became  inviolable. 
All  this  is  a  question  of  record.  The  object  of  this  inununity  is  to  add 
to  his  serviceability,  not  to  screen  him  from  the  consequences  of  illegal 
acts.    It  is  inconceiveable  that  a  man  should  ]ye  taken  into  the  service 
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of  an  embassy  in  order  to  screen  him.  Prior  offences  must  have  been 
unknown  to  the  head  of  the  embassy,  else  he  would  not  have  been  ap- 
pointed. Otherwise  scandal  results.  The  reputation  of  an  embassy 
demands  that  its  members  observe  the  law.  The  presumption,  there- 
fore, seems  to  me  strong,  not  only  that  prior  offences  are  not  wiped  out 
by  reason  of  a  subsequent  diplomatic  character,  but  also  that  the  em- 
bassy to  which  such  an  offender  is  attached  must  desire  to  purge 
itself,  and  must  insist  upon  their  trial,  if  necessary,  their  punish- 
ment. 

But  with  papers  it  may  be  different.  They  may  truly  relate  to  the 
work  of  the  embassy  and  be  in  no  wise  charged  with  their  custodian's 
earlier  doings.  It  is  therefore  just  to  allow  the  embassy  head  to  say 
what  their  character  is.  To  take  copies  of  them  negatives  their  inviola- 
bility. 

Moreover,  and  here  we  come  to  our  second  query,  no  one  else  can 
determine  their  character.  No  one  else  is  in  a  position  to  know  it.  You 
have  got  to  trust  your  resident  minister  altogether,  or  not  at  all  and 
have  him  recalled.  If  he  is  plotting  against  you,  there  is  your  right  of 
self-defense,  of  course,  but  espionage  or  knowledge  of  his  secrets  by 
judicial  process  should  not  be  necessary  to  self-defense;  they  are  not 
consistent  with  real  immunity.  Nor  is  it  immunity  to  surrender  papers 
of  which  copies  are  kept.  It  is  not  the  substance  of  the  papers,  but 
the  knowledge  derived  from  them  which  counts.  Real  immunity  de- 
mands that  you  shall  not  know  what  they  import.  In  default  of  actual 
precedents,  then,  I  should  incline  to  think  in  the  case  in  point  that  von 
Igel  could  properly  be  arrested  and  tried  for  offences  charged  to  have 
been  committed  before  his  diplomatic  character  attached;  that  if  von 
Bemstorff  claimed  von  Igel's  papers  as  embassy  documents,  they  ought 
to  have  been  held  inviolable  and  that  no  copies  of  them  should  be  re- 
tained. 

The  right  of  a  state  to  defend  itself  has  been  alluded  to.  Here  we 
have  precedents;  here  we  are  on  firmer  ground.  If  any  member  of  an 
embassy,  resident  in  a  state,  plots  against  it,  attempts  to  injure  its 
integrity,  its  neutrality,  its  vital  interests,  its  rights  are  superior  to  his 
rights,  and  he  may  be  arrested  and  sent  out  of  the  country.  Even  then, 
however,  he  is  not  under  the  jurisdiction  of  his  place  of  residence.  The 
right  of  self-defense  in  the  state  exists  for  protection,  not  for  punishment; 
that  is  left  to  his  own  government. 

T.   S.   WOOLSEY. 
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SOliE  ADUlfBBATIONS  AS  TO   EUBOPSAN  PBACB 

It  may  be  worth  while  coUatmg  in  chronological  order  some  of  the 
many  utterances,  mainly  from  official  sources,  which  canvass  the  pos- 
sible tennination  of  the  European  War.  Th^  are  not  as  yet  very 
coherent  or  consistent.  They  show  no  agre^nent  as  to  the  tenns  of 
peace  or  the  persons  who  would  be  acceptable  as  arbitrators.  Th^ 
do  show,  it  is  submitted,  that  the  Powers  involved  are  seriously  ccmsid- 
ering  the  termination  of  the  great  conflict  and  that  there  are  tentative 
endeavors  to  ascertain  both  domestic  and  foreign  sentiment  on  this 
subject.  Each  shrinks  from  expressions  which  may  encourage  his  enemy 
or  dishearten  his  friends.  Each  fears  that  any  concession  may  be  re- 
garded as  indicating  exhaustion,  and  as  a  display  of  the  white  flag. 
The  situation  is  exactly  such  as  may  be  helped  by  the  good  offices  of  a 
neutral  government  which  has  no  ulterior  purposes  to  serve  except  the 
general  good. 

The  almost  daily  suggestions,  emanating  fitHn  many  sources,  as  to 
the  willingness  and  ability  of  the  Holy  Father  to  seek  to  adjust  the  re- 
lations of  the  warring  Powers  do  not  a£ford  substantial  hope.  It  must 
be  recalled  that  Great  Britain  is  distinctly  a  Protestant  Power.  Russia 
is  dominated  by  the  Greek  Church.  Germany  is  controUed  hy  Prussia^ 
a  Protestant  kingdom,  ruled  by  the  Hohensollems,  a  Protestant  dynasty; 
France  and  Italy  are  in  a  state  of  direct  conflict  with  the  Papacy.  Tur- 
kvy  and  Japan  cannot  be  described  as  in  religious  or  moral  agreement 
with  IliH  Holiness,  and  Austria,  alone  of  the  larger  Powers  involved,  has 
anyt  hirig  like  close  or  friendly  relations  with  the  Holy  See.  These  sug- 
K^'HtioiiH  of  pontifical  intervention  or  mediation  may  therefore  be  dis- 
n^nurdiHl  a«  barren  and  unfruitful. 

Ai'iiiL  10.  Sir  Edward  Grey  declared  to  a  reporter  "Peace  coun- 
m*Ih  that,  are  purely  abstract  and  make  no  attempt  to  discriminate 
\H*iwiH»n  the  rights  and  wrongs  of  this  war  are  inefiFective  if  not 
irmli^vant." 

May  T).  The  Gorman  Chancellor,  Herr  Von  Jagow,  in  his  note  to  our 
AffihfiMHiidor  at  Berlin  as  to  the  use  of  submarines  against  merchant 
nhifiH,  lUiioiiK  other  things,  said, 

1  hii  Oi^nniMi  (iovomniont,  conscious  of  Germany^s  strength,  twice  within  the  last 
U'w  ffiniilliH  iinrioiinofMl  Ix^forc  the  world  its  readiness  to  make  peace  on  a  basiB  safe- 
KiiiMdlfiic  (St^nnaiiy'H  vital  interests,  thus  indicating  that  it  b  not  Gennany's  fault  if 
|Kiii4'4t  IM  Mtill  withhold  from  the  nations  of  Europe. 
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Mat  11.  Mr.  Lansing  published  a  somewhat  guarded  denial  as  to 
peace  conferences  with  the  British  Ambassador  or  Mr.  J.  P.  Morgan 
or  communications  as  to  peace  from  the  Pope. 

May  14.  President  Poincar^,  in  an  address  at  Nancy,  having  reference 
to  the  declarations  of  Germany  in  her  reply  to  the  American  note,  said, 

France  does  not  want  Germany  to  tender  peace,  but  wants  her  adversary  to  ask  for 
peace.     *     *     ♦ 

We  do  not  submit  to  their  conditions,  we  want  to  impose  ours  on  them.  We  do 
not  want  a  peace  which  would  leave  imperial  Germany  with  the  power  to  recommence 
the  war  and  keep  Europe  eternally  menaced.  We  want  peace  which  receives  from 
restored  rights  serious  gurantees  of  equilibrium  and  stability.  So  long  as  that  peace 
is  not  assured  to  us,  so  long  as  our  enemies  will  not  recognize  themselves  as  van- 
quished, we  will  not  cease  to  fight. 

The  French  press  has  widely  characterized  this  statement  as  the  final 
and  authoritative  announcement  of  the  policy  of  France. 

May  16.  The  New  York  Herald  published  the  following  as  an  official 
dispatch  received  by  the  British  Embassy  in  Washington: 

Rumors  of  an  early  peace  rest  only  in  Germany.  It  is  the  last  gasp  of  the  German 
peace  propaganda.  There  is  no  intention  either  of  England  or  any  one  of  her  Allies 
to  be  deterred  or  turned  aside  from  tasks  they  have  imdertaken. 

The  New  York  Sun  of  May  19th,  describes  a  riotous  discussion  in 
the  Reichstag,  where  Deputy  Haase,  socialist,  declared  amid  cries  of 
** Throw  him  out":  "One  thing  I  will  tell  you;  those  are  the  best  pa- 
triots who,  after  twenty  months  of  war,  champion  the  concentration 
of  the  peoples  and  the  conclusion  of  the  war"  and  amid  violence  and 
confusion  President  Kaempf  adjourned  the  session. 

Mat  22.  Premier  Briand,  addressing  visiting  Russian  officials  in  Paris, 
said,  "Peace  would  come  after  a  decisive  victory  and  would  insure 
against  another  world  war." 

This  was  commented  on  in  the  press  as  an  answer  to  the  German 
propaganda  for  peace  and  as  stopping  efforts  for  peace  by  President 
Wilson. 

M.  Ren^  Viviani,  of  the  French  Cabinet,  said  at  Petrograd  that  the 
Allies  "intended  to  break  Germany's  heavy  sword." 

May  25.  A  resolution  was  introduced  in  the  United  States  Senate  by 
Senator  Lewis,  of  Illinois,  requesting  President  Wilson  to  tender  peace 
overtures  to  the  combatants  looking  toward  arbitration  by  the  neutral 
nations,  with  the  United  States  as  referee,  at  the  same  date  President 


^nbon  eqsened  li»  viewB  to  otlien  tfast  an  offer  to  me&te  voiid  he 

Mat27.  Pkoadent Wiban, in 
as  the  dwpalyhffi  pot  it,  ''outlined  in  geoaal 
the  United  States  would  ondatake  to 
far  peaee  in  Europe." 

He  there  aaid. 


thii,  if  it  wereoor  iMivilqae  to  fliBBBit  amofcnoit  for  peiM^  oorpeo^ 
thargofvcnniiait  to  moire  aloQK  IhflK  Enei'': 

FinL  flach  a  ■eUlmwut  with  iceud  to  their  oirn  iminBdhte  iaterMli  i 
lieatealiiiuqr  agree  iqMXL  Wehavenodiiiigmalcfimiof  anylndtoadklbr 
and  are  quite  aware  that  we  are  in  no  aenae  or  dqgyee  paitiea  to  the 
Oar  intcfest  ia  onfy  in  peaee  and  ita  fdtme  gnannteeiL 

SeeamL  A  anlreraal  ■■nriatinn  of  the  nationa  to  maintain  the 
of  the  iiisliwaj  of  the  acM  f or  the  eonmion  and  mdunclered  iiBB  of  aB  the 
woild,  and  to  piefent  any  war  begun  cither  euutiary  to  traatj 
warning  and  ftiDadbmininn  of  the  canaea  to 
tee  of  tenitarial  intigritj  and  politieal 


lll^l.'lt.lr. 


He  further  said  that  "pnUic  rig^t  most  heneefarth  take 
over  the  individual  interests  ctf  particular  nations^"  and  he  advoeatod 
the  handing  together  of  all  nations  to  see  that  suA  ri^it  preroBed,  and 
said  that  the  United  States  was  willing  to  be  partner  in  sodi  an  «&■>• 

President  WiIsod's  "peace  speech"  was  warmly  commended  by  the 

London  Daily  Sews,  which  found  his  arguments  almost  identical  with 
Sir  Edward  Grev's  recent  utterances.  It  savs,  "His  ideals  will  be  un- 
hesitatingly  indorsed  by  the  Entente  Powers,'* 

M.  Clemenceau.  however,  says  in  an  editorial  "The  Kaiser's  chilHlifee 
diplomac}'  has  found  a  complacent  listener  in  President  Wilson  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
Mr.  Wilson  is  a  candidate  for  reelection.  Bis  mediation,  if  Europe 
accepted  it,  would  be  the  only  title  he  needs/'  but  that  "he  puUidy 
proclaimed  his  ofiFer  of  inten-ention.  Thus,  as  any  man  of  w^nmnq 
sense  would  have  foretold,  his  proposition  is  received  with  cautious 
coldness.'' 

**  Events  will  show,  cher  Monsieur  le  President!  Do  not  rush  your 
judgment." 

May  30.  The  dispatches  of  May  30th,  from  Berlin  via  The  Hague, 
report  conflicting  opinions  as  expressed  in  the  Reichstag.  Dr.  Streas- 
mann,  National  Liberal,  said, 
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To  be  sure  there  is  with  us,  too,  a  strong  feeling  for  peace  in  the  army  and  the  na- 
tion. But  if  you  were  to  let  the  German  nation  vote  on  whether  it  would  suffer 
Wilson,  the  protector  of  America's  arms  and  anununition  shipments  and  of  the 
English  hunger  war,  to  act  as  peace  mediator,  you  would  find  a  vanishing  minority. 
We  would  not  reject  peace  mediation  of  a  really  neutral  Power,  perhaps  that  of  the 
President  of  Switzerland,  but  the  hand  of  Wilson  we  reject,  and  we  believe  ourselves 
one  with  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  German  people.  (Applause  from  Conser- 
vative and  National  Liberals,  protest  from  Socialists  and  Liberals.) 

Herr  Von  Grafe  said, 

We  must  bear  in  mind  that  England  and  its  transatlantic  friend  are  trying  to  wage 
a  hunger  war  against  our  women  and  children.  We  all  know  our  entire  population 
thereby  have  been  more  or  less  subjected  to  the  hardships  of  this  war,  but  we  also 
know  this  policy  of  our  enemies  can  never  have  a  sufficient  success  among  our  people, 
as  to  hasten  by  even  one  day  bringing  about  an  unfavorable  peace.     ♦    *    * 

In  the  Chancellor's  speeches  the  enemy  press  sees  a  masked  retreat  and  that 
curious  peace  angel,  Wilson,  is  thereby  encouraged  first  to  knock  out  Germany,  then 
to  extend  the  hand  of  peace. 

Herr  Hirsch,  National  Liberal  said,  "Will  anyone  seriously  assert 
that  Wilson  wants  to  do  Germany  a  good  service?  His  answer  to  the 
Kaiser's  letter  alone  contradicts  that  view." 

Dr.  David,  Socialist,  said  emphatically  "that  a  majority  of  the  Ger- 
man people  do  not  approve  of  the  policy  recommended  by  the  Conser- 
vatives, that  the  German  people  do  not  want  war  with  America  or  any 
other  neutral  Power.*' 

A  radical  Socialist  said  that  "the  Conservatives  feared  the  quick 
coming  of  peace,  and  were  starting  scenes  to  prevent  it.  Perhaps  they 
believe  the  peace  threads  have  already  been  spun  and  are  trying  to  tear 
them.''  He  added,  "  If  our  people  had  the  freedom  to  declare  peace  with- 
out annexation  we  would  not  have  to  be  talking  about  it  here." 

Another  Socialist  said. 

Under  no  circumstances  are  Socialists  in  favor  of  the  continuation  of  the  war  for 
the  sake  of  the  more  or  less  insane  object  of  conquest.  Annexation  of  territory  is  in 
no  way  consistent  with  the  true  interest  of  the  people. 

May  31.  The  Tagenblatt's  Munich  correspondent  reports  a  successful 
conference  between  the  German  Chancellor  and  the  King  of  Bavaria 
and  that  the  King  and  leading  Bavarian  personages  are  throughout  in 
agreement  with  the  lines  as  to  peace  laid  down  by  the  Imperial  Chancel- 
lor, and  that  he  repudiates  all  idea  of  Germany's  intending  to  keep  enemy 
territory  already  occupied  as  a  future  boundary. 
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Count  Tisia,  the  Hungarian  Prraiieri  at  the  same  time  aoocmled  a 
tiouB  interview  to  a  correspondent  of  the  TagefMaUf  saying  "Tlie  final 
event  which  we  could  desire  to  happen  before  embarking  on  peaoe  neio- 
tiations  is  occurring,  the  expulsion  of  the  Italians  frcxn  Austrian  aoiL" 
It  must  be  noted  that  this  ''event"  has  been  since  intemipted. 

Count  Tisia  adds, 


that  he  does  not  aoe  on  what  thnr  onamm  base  thdr  hopes,  as  their  fnpeetations  wm 
to  Italy,  the  attitude  of  Rumania  and  the  United  States  and  upon  the  BaDcaa  ad- 
venture have  proved  erroneoue.  Now  as  before  it  depends  solely  upon  our  mrmins 
when  peaoe  Is  restored. 

From  the  moment  when  we  destroyed  the  aggresnve  Intention  of  our  advenaries 
wr  made  no  seorK  of  our  willinsnesB  for  peaoe.  Like  Bethman-HoDwiQg  and  Gnj,  I, 
too,  (Mre  a  peaoe  which  will  aaaire  to  Europe  permanent  quiet. 

The  same  day  Mr.  Asquith,  in  the  Commons,  said  that  there  was 
nothing  in  Bethman-HoUweg's  statements  that  indicated  Germany  was 
pn^ianHt  to  eoiuudor  terms  of  peace  which  would  safeguard  the  interests 
of  Uio  Khkhk  Allies  and  the  future  peace  of  Europe. 

A  4liii|mtch  of  the  same  day  from  Rome  says  that  Prince  Ganqmeale, 
lirotlMUviu-law  itf  IMnce  von  Biilow,  has  confided  to  friends  that  the 
Katwr  mdioiteil  President  Wilson's  mediation  and  offered  to  send  von 
llUkiw  to  Washington  to  cooperate  for  peace,  based  on  qMmtaneoua 
4HMUH^i4Ui.  pcmibly  including  the  evacuation  of  BelgiunL 

( >ii  tho  iMUU<^.  Nfay  Slat,  Mr.  Baker,  Secretary  of  War,  a  known  padfi- 
(inl.  now  in  rhnrgt'  of  tho  military  affairs  of  the  United  States,  said  to 
(ho  "  I\mu  L.  Johnson  riub"  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  that  "before  election 
\\\v\\^  will  W  H  triuniplmnt  demonstration  of  the  value  of  the  Wilson 
AilnnniHtmtion  s  nioml  noiitrality."    He  said  further 

Til  (lii.v  \sM\\  ovon*  imtUm  Kx4^ing  for  peace,  the  United  States  is  looked  to  as  the 
mliltnitor  of  |hwv.  tho  friond  o(  all  tho  contestants.  *  *  *  Not  to  the  head 
III  Hitv  nilior  lunitnd  imtum  aro  thoM'  nations  looking;  they  are  looking  to  Preodent 
>V  iUmi.  Hiul  whon  tho  war  iti  o\tMr  they  will  be  ready  to  sit  do¥m  with  him  at  the  head 
III  \\\v  iiihlo. 

JrNM  0.  Tho  ilolvat('8  in  tho  Reichstag  on  peace  were  continued  and 
I  ho  unMitinfaotory  answors  of  England  and  France  ''to  the  Chancellor's 
ollnr  of  |H^i(T*'  won'  stiid  to  ntvos^tato  the  continuance  of  the  German 

ilnhMU'iv 

Thr  N|N»koMinHn  for  tho  C'onstTvatives  declared  Mr.  Wilson's  mediation 

(nntilloiiihlr.    Tho  s|Htkosinan  of  the  Socialists  said 
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The  longing  for  peace  is  growing  among  all  peoples  and  therefore  one  ought  not  to 
reject  the  services  of  an  honorable  peace  broker.  President  Wilson's  peace  speech 
was  greeted  with  wild  protests  by  the  English  and  a  part  of  our  press,  but  the  German 
people  will  surely  thank  an  honest  non-partisan  statesman  for  his  mediation.  The 
German  Government  must  still  more  than  heretofore,  strive  with  every  means  in  its 
power  to  give  the  nations  the  eagerly  desired  peace  again. 

The  National  Liberal  leader  thought  the  main  thing,  in  connection 
with  required  security 

is  the  extension  of  Germany's  position  on  the  mainland  coast.  A  great  colonial  em- 
pire which  we  too  strive  for,  is  of  minor  importance.  We  will  wait  and  see  how  much 
success  President  Wilson  will  meet  in  bringing  about  a  feeling  of  readiness  for  peace 
on  the  part  of  our  enemies,  which,  after  all,  must  form  the  baas  of  negotiations. 

The  Chancellor  declared  the  futility  of  peace  talk  on  the  part  of  Ger- 
many since  his  repeated  intimations  of  readiness  for  peace  had  only 
drawn  scorn  from  the  enemy. 

Statements  attributed  to  Ambassador  Gerard  as  to  President  Wilson's 
proposed  peace  mediation  were  promptly  denied  by  Mr.  Gerard  and 
therefore  require  no  further  mention,  and  on  June  5th  the  Chancellor 
announced  that  he  had  received  no  official  intimation  that  the  President 
intended  to  offer  mediation. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  is  quoted  in  a  dispatch  of  June  8th,  as  saying  "  Only 
a  crushing  military  victory  will  bring  the  peace  for  which  the  allies  are 
fighting." 

The  great  North  Sea  naval  battle  of  May  31st  and  June  Ist,  though 
attended  with  heavy  loss  on  both  sides,  yet  gave  to  each  such  satisfac- 
tion that  it  seemed  to  much  diminish  the  demand  for  peace  and  the 
Chancellor's  utterances  were  shaped  accordingly. 

The  general  committee  of  the  Conservative  Party  imanimously 
approved  the  attitude  of  its  party  leaders  as  to  peace  and  a  prejudice 
against  any  further  peace  talk  is  reported  in  high  official  circles  of  Ger- 
many. 

Lord  Cromer  in  the  Times  and  the  Spectator  in  two  leading  articles 
strongly  opposed  the  suggestions  of  President  Wilson  as  to  peace,  the 
latter  recalling,  very  irrelevantly,  the  unwillingness  of  the  United  States 
to  permit  foreign  mediation  in  our  great  Civil  War,  a  case  quite  different 
from  an  international  war. 

The  Local  Ameiger  speaks  favorably.  Count  von  Reventlow  most 
hostilely  of  mediation  by  President  Wilson,  and  Professor  Delbriick,  of 
the  University  of  Berlin,  finds  something  repellant  to  Germany  in  accept- 
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ing  President  Wilson  as  a  mediator,  his  sympathies  being,  as  he  thinks, 
wholly  with  the  Entente  Powers. 

The  detached  situation  of  the  United  States  and  the  composite  char- 
acter of  its  population,  which  directs  the  attention  of  its  public  men  to 
very  divergent  sympathies,  certainly  equip  it  especially  as  an  interme- 
diary. Holland  and  Switzerland  which  have  been  suggested,  seem  too 
small  for  adequate  weight  and  too  near  for  adequate  independence, 
in  view  of  the  heat  and  violence  of  the  contest. 

This  writer  is  confident  that  the  desire  to  compel  an  untimely  peace 
or  to  dominate  its  terms  is  not  justly  attributed  to  Mr.  Wilson.  He 
would  heartily  join  with  the  standing  committee  of  the  American  Bar 
Association  in  its  report  for  1915-16,  just  filed,  in  the  hope  that,  freed 
from  any  such  implication,  the  good  oflSces  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  "may  always  be  open  to  the  nations  unhappily  involved" 
for  the  establishment  of  the  firm  and  lasting  peace  "so  ardently  desired 
by  mankind." 

Charles  Noble  Gregory. 

concerning  prisoners  of  war 

The  treatment  accorded  enemy  persons,  who  being  unable  to  resist, 
have  been  captured  on  the  field  of  battle  or  elsewhere,  has  undergone 
slow  and  definite  transformation  since  earliest  recorded  times.  Wide- 
spread consciousness  that  a  prisoner  of  war  is  a  public  rather  than  a 
private  foe,  and  one  not  necessarily  chargeable  with  reprehensible  con- 
duct, has  served  to  mitigate  the  fate  that  once  surely  awaited  children 
and  women  as  well  as  men  who  fell  into  the  clutches  of  an  enemy.  It 
may  be  unnecessary  to  trace  the  development  toward  better  things. 

The  Hague  Regulations  of  1907,  adverting  to  the  fact  that  prisoners 
of  war  are  in  the  power  of  the  hostile  government  rather  than  of  the 
individuals  or  corps  who  capture  them,  declare  that  prisoners  must  be 
**  humanely  treated.'^  To  that  end  it  is  provided  that  all  of  their  personal 
belongings,  except  arms,  horses  and  military  papers,  shall  remain  their 
property. 

Events  of  the  European  War  indicate  that  from  the  moment  of  cap- 
ture until  placed  in  an  internment  camp,  rather  than  at  any  subsequent 
period  of  captivity,  a  prisoner  is  likely  to  be  subjected  to  brutal  treat- 
ment. His  helplessness  is  oftentimes  utilized  by  his  captors,  to  subject 
him  to  personal  violence  or  even  to  deny  him  quarter,  or  torture  him 
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with  abuse.  In  the  course  of  transporting  the  prisoner  to  a  place  of 
internment  there  still  survives  a  tendency  to  endeavor  to  render  him 
by  any  process  despicable  in  the  eyes  of  the  civil  population.  In  order 
to  remedy  the  evil  there  is  required  further  international  agreement 
not  merely  expressing  denunciation  of  inhumane  conduct,  but  rather 
making  appropriate  provision  which,  if  observed,  shall  serve  in  fact 
to  assure  a  form  of  protection  that  does  not  exist  today. 

The  reasonableness  of  the  utilization  by  the  captor  of  the  labor  of 
prisoners  of  war  (other  than  officers)  must  be  proportional  to  its  obliga- 
tion to  maintain  them.  The  regulations  impose  the  duty  of  mainte- 
nance upon  the  captor,  declaring  that  in  the  absence  of  special  agree- 
ment between  the  belligerents,  prisoners  of  war  shaU  be  treated  as 
regards  board,  lodging  and  clothing  on  the  same  footing  as  troops  of  the 
government  who  captured  them.  The  Hague  Regulations  of  1907  (like 
the  Oxford  Rules),  fail  to  take  cognizance  of  the  fact  that  the  habitual 
diets  of  opposing  armies  frequently  differ  as  radically  as  the  races  or 
nationalities  to  which  they  respectively  belong,  and  that,imder  such 
circumstances,  for  a  captor  to  feed  its  prisoners  on  the  same  scale  or 
according  to  the  same  form  of  diet  as  is  applied  to  its  own  troops,  may 
cause  great  hardship  and  physical  injury  to  those  held  in  captivity. 
The  health,  discipline,  and  general  welfare  of  prisoners  of  war  depends 
upon  the  ability  and  disposition  of  the  captor  to  give  them  food  not  un- 
like that  to  which  they  have  been  accustomed.  Thus,  apart  from  the 
matter  of  expense  or  quantity  of  the  rations  issued,  it  is  of  highest  im- 
portance, when  possible,  to  afford  the  prisoner  the  same  kind  of  diet 
as  that  on  which  he  has  previously  been  maintained.  This  might 
be  accomplished  in  part  by  permitting  prisoners  to  administer  their 
own  commissary  department,  and  by  having  all  food  cooked  and  pre- 
pared by  prisoners  of  the  same  nationality  or  state  as  that  of  those  by 
whom  it  is  to  be  eaten.  Appropriate  international  agreement,  requiring 
under  reasonable  conditions  observance  of  such  a  practice  is  believed 
to  be  desirable. 

It  is  provided  that  wages  earned  by  prisoners  for  public  or  other  serv- 
ice rendered  "shall  go  towards  improving  their  position,  and  the  bal- 
ance shall  be  paid  them  on  their  release,  after  deducting  the  cost  of 
their  maintenance.''  It  is  believed  that  the  wisdom  of  imposing 
upon  the  captor  the  duty  of  maintenance  may  be  doubted.  A  state 
so  burdened  will,  in  proportion  to  the  magnitude  of  its  obligation,  be 
inclined  to  incur  the  least  possible  expenditure,  and  will  seek  to  accom- 
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pliah  ihst  end  by  the  exaction  of  the  Tn^Tifnnm  of  latxH*  and  the  ii 
of  cheapest  rations,  thereby  placing  upon  the  prisoner  the  burden  of 
obtaining  by  his  own  excessive  labor  the  plain  neoessitieB  of  life.  The  de- 
parture expressed  in  the  Hague  Regulations  from  the  old  practioe  iHudi 
found  expression  in  Article  XXIV  of  the  treaty  between  the  United 
States  and  Prussia,  of  September  10,  1785,  placing  the  burden  of  main- 
tenance of  both  oflBcers  and  men  who  were  takai  priscmoB  <m  the  state 
to  which  they  bdohged,  is  not  believed  to  have  been  a  step  forwaitL 

Assurance  of  observance  of  international  regulations  during  long 
periods  of  internment  requires  more  than  the  protestations  of  the  cap- 
tor state  that  it  is  fulfilling  its  legal  obligations.  In  the  oouise  of  the 
present  War  both  Germany  and  Great  Britain  acquiesced  in  a  {dan 
permitting  the  inspection  and  supervision  of  relief  of  prisoners  held  hy 
each  respectively,  and  that  by  appropriate  American  diplomatic  and 
consular  oflBcers.  In  consequence,  constant  and  numerous  inqiections 
of  prison  camps  have  been  made  and  conditions  ihetem  rigidly  ex- 
amined and  reported  on. 

The  proven  value,  if  not  the  necessity,  of  inspection  and  relief,  throug)i 
neutral  agencies,  emphasises  the  importance  of  general  inteniational 
agreement  contemplating  their  use  in  the  event  of  war,  and  establiahing 
the  right  of  a  beUigerent  to  avail  itself  thereof.  By  no  other  prooesB 
can  inhumane  treatment  on  the  part  of  a  captor  in  any  fonn  be  bo 
readily  detected,  or  so  fairly  estimated.  From  no  other  source  can 
there  emanate  criticisms  or  suggestions  better  calculated  to  ameliorate 
the  condition  of  prisoners,  or  to  abate  just  causes  of  complaint. 

Charles  Cheney  Htde. 


PROPOSED  AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  NEUTRALITY  LAWS  OF  THE  UNITED 

STATES 

In  his  masterly  treatise  on  international  law,  the  late  Mr.  W.  E.  Hall 
felt  himself  justified  in  saying: 

The  policy  of  the  United  States  of  1793  constitutes  an  epoch  in  the  devdopment 
of  the  usages  of  neutrality.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  intended  and  bdieved 
to  give  effect  to  the  obligations  then  incumbent  upon  neutrab.  But  it  represented 
by  far  the  most  advanced  existing  opinions  as  to  what  those  obligations  were;  and  in 
some  points  it  even  went  further  than  authoritative  international  custom  has  up  to 
the  present  time  advanced.  In  the  main  however  it  is  identical  with  the  standard 
of  conduct  which  is  now  adopted  by  the  community  of  nations.  (Hall's  International 
Law,  4th  ed.,  §  213,  p.  616.) 
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The  modem  doctrine  of  neutrality  may  therefore  be  considered  as  the 
gift  of  the  United  States  to  a  war-ridden  world. 

But  the  neutrality  laws  (passed  during  Washington's  administration, 
revised,  with  slight  additions,  in  1818,  incorporated  in  the  Revised 
Statutes  in  1878,  Sections  5281  to  5291,  and  reissued,  with  only  verbal 
changes,  in  the  Penal  Code  of  the  United  States,  Sections  9  to  18) 
may  well  be  defective  from  the  national  if  not  from  the  international 
point  of  view,  because  the  world  in  which  we  are  living  is  in  reality  a 
new  world  and  the  conditions  of  warfare  are  vastly  dififerent  from  what 
they  were  in  the  days  of  Washington,  and  indeed  from  what  they  were 
supposed  to  be  by  the  well  informed  layman  on  August  1,  1914. 

The  United  States  was  apparently  the  first  nation  to  accept  its  neutral 
duties  and  to  state  them  in  the  form  of  a  mimicipal  act,  prescribing  pains 
and  penalties  upon  persons  within  its  jurisdiction  who  should  violate 
the  neutrality  laws.  These  statutes  were  no  doubt  enacted,  as  stated 
by  Mr.  Hall,  because  President  Washington  and  his  advisers  believed 
that  the  duty  of  the  United  States  as  a  neutral  was  as  stated  in  the 
statutes.  It  was  a  frank  recognition  of  the  fact  that  international  law 
is  a  part  of  the  law  of  the  land  and  that  the  government,  as  well  as  its 
citizens  and  persons  within  its  jurisdiction,  are  subject  to  the  law  of 
nations. 

But  while  the  law  of  nations  is  admitted  to  form  part  of  our  law  and 
to  be  the  measure  of  our  duties  as  well  as  of  our  rights  in  matters  inter- 
national, and  while  the  United  States  as  such  is  boimd  by  its  provisions, 
the  administration  is  not  in  a  position  to  punish  acts  committed  by  per- 
sons within  American  jurisdiction,  unless  the  act  in  question  has  been 
made  a  crime  by  municipal  statute,  a  penalty  aflSxed  to  its  commission, 
and  a  court  constituted  in  which  the  defendant  may  be  tried.  It  thus 
happens  that  the  United  States  may  be  liable  under  international  law 
for  an  act  which  it  should  have  prevented,  but  which,  by  the  absence  of 
municipal  statute,  it  could  neither  prevent  nor  punish  if  committed. 
There  was  doubt  whether  or  not  the  duties  incumbent  upon  the  United 
States  and  upon  its  citizens  or  persons  subject  to  its  jurisdiction  could 
be  proclaimed  by  the  President  and  prosecutions  instituted  in  the  courts 
upon  the  proclamation,  or  whether  a  statute  was  required.  The  doubt 
was  resolved  in  favor  of  a  statute  in  the  case  of  United  States  v.  Hudson, 
7  Cranch,  32,  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  1812. 

The  question  was  whether  there  was  a  common  law  of  crimes  in  the 
absence  of  statute,  or  in  other  words,  whether  the  court  would  take 
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jurifldiction  of  an  act  alleged  to  be  a  crime  men^  beeaiue  it  was  auich 
a  crime  under  the  common  law,  or  whether  the  court  required  an  act 
of  CongresB  in  ordor  to  assume  jurisdiotion.  The  court  heldy  per 
Mr.  Justice  Johnson,  that: 

llie  legifllmtive  anUiaiity  of  the  Unkm  muft  fint  make  an  ao^ 
meat  to  it,  and  dedaie  the  court  that  shall  have  jurisdiction  of  the  offenoa. 

As  the  result  of  this  decision,  which  is  neither  questioned  nor  over- 
ruled, the  United  States  may  well  find  itself  in  the  embarrassing  positioii 
that  it  will  be  held  liable  internationally  for  the  commission  of  an  act 
which,  if  c(»nmitted  by  one  of  its  dtiiens  or  persons  within  its  juris- 
diction, its  courts  cannot  punish;  because,  while  international  law  is  a 
part  of  our  law,  binding  alike  upon  the  government  and  persons  within 
its  jurisdiction,  the  law  of  nations,  in  so  far  as  it  penalises  an  action  and 
in  this  respect  stands  upon  the  same  footing,  will  not  be  administered 
in  a  criminal  offense  unless  a  statute  has  been  passed  in  aooordance 
with  the  holding  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of  United  States  9. 
Hudson. 

The  law  of  nations  prescribes  the  duty  incumbent  upon  the  United 
States.  An  act  of  Congress,  however,  is  required  to  make  the  offense 
a  municipal  crime  and  to  penalise  its  commission.  The  failure  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  to  enact  such  legislation  does  not  free  it  from 
the  consequences,  because  the  law  of  nations  taxes  it  with  the  duly, 
and  if  it  fails  to  perform  the  duty  it  does  not  and  should  not  esci^  the 
consequences. 

Shortly  after  the  outbreak  of  the  great  war  the  government  was  much 
impressed  by  the  fact  that  merchant  vessels  were  accused  of  violating 
the  neutrality  laws.  It  would  have  been  a  simple  matter  to  withhold 
the  clearance  to  the  master  of  the  vessel,  which  he  must  have  in  order 
legally  to  leave  American  ports.  There  was  such  gnive  doubt  as  to 
whether  the  duty  to  give  the  clearance  upon  compliance  with  the  statute 
was  not  mandatory,  even  although  the  collector  was  convinced  of  the 
falsity  of  the  statement,  that  a  Joint  Resolution  was  passed  by  Congress 
sjDecifically  investing  the  government  with  power  to  withhold  clearances 
to  vessels  suspected  of  violating  the  neutrality  laws  of  the  United  States. 
The  Joint  Resolution  dealt  also  with  some  other  matters,  as  will  be  seen 
from  its  text,  which  is  here  quoted  in  full: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representaiives  of  the  United  States  of  Ameriea 
in  Congress  assembled^  That,  from  and  after  the  passage  of  this  resolution,  and  during 
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the  existence  of  a  war  to  which  the  United  States  is  not  a  party,  and  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  neutrality  of  the  United  States  from  b^g  violated  by  the  use  of  its  territory, 
its  ports,  or  its  territorial  waters  as  the  base  of  operations  for  the  armed  forces  of  a 
belligerent,  contrary  to  the  obligations  imposed  by  the  law  of  nations,  the  treaties 
to  which  the  United  States  is  a  party,  or  contrary  to  the  statutes  of  the  United  States, 
the  President  be,  and  he  is  her^y,  authorized  and  empowered  to  direct  the  collectors 
of  customs  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  to  withhold  clearance  from  any 
vessel,  American  or  foreign,  which  he  has  reasonable  cause  to  believe  to  be  about 
to  carry  fuel,  arms,  ammunition,  men,  or  supplies  to  any  warship,  or  tender,  or  supply 
ship  of  a  belligerent  nation,  in  violation  of  the  obligations  of  the  United  States  as  a 
neutral  nation. 

In  case  any  such  vessel  shall  depart  or  attempt  to  depart  from  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  United  States  without  clearance  for  any  of  the  purposes  above  set  forth,  the  owner 
or  master  or  person  or  persons  having  charge  or  command  of  such  vessel  shall  sev- 
erally be  liable  to  a  fine  of  not  less  than  $2,000  nor  more  than  $10,000,  or  to  imprison- 
ment not  to  exceed  two  years,  or  both,  and,  in  addition,  such  vessel  shall  be  forfeited 
to  the  United  States. 

That  the  President  of  the  United  States  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  authorized  and  em- 
powered to  employ  such  part  of  the  land  or  naval  forces  of  the  United  States  as  shall 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  resolution. 

That  the  provisions  of  this  resolution  shall  be  deemed  to  extend  to  all  land  and 
water,  continental  or  insular,  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States. 

Approved,  March  4,  1915. 

The  course  of  the  war  has  shown  the  government  that  more  radical 
legislation  is  necessary  in  behalf  of  its  neutrality  as  well  as  in  defense 
of  its  sovereign  rights  from  attack  within  its  proper  jurisdiction.  As 
the  result  of  the  exp)erience  had  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  the  At- 
torney General  of  the  United  States,  the  Honorable  Thomas  W.  Gr^ory, 
has  recommended  a  series  of  statutes,  some  eighteen  in  number,  which, 
if  they  be  made  the  basis  of  bills  and  enacted  into  law  by  Congress,  will 
enable  the  United  States  more  easily  to  perform  its  duties  as  a  neutral 
to  the  belligerents  and  will  protect  it  from  acts  committed  within  its 
jurisdiction  which,  if  unpunished,  might  compromise  its  neutrality  and 
would  seriously  disturb  the  domestic  peace  of  the  United  States. 

The  Department  of  Justice  recently  issued  a  pamphlet  containing 
the  recommendations  of  the  Attorney  General  for  legislation  amending 
the  criminal  and  other  laws  of  the  United  States  with  reference  to  neu- 
trality and  foreign  relations.  The  legislation  which  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral recommends  is  grouped  under  eighteen  headings,  and  as  they  are 
in  each  case  a  summary  statement  of  what  the  statute  should  contain, 
they  are  here  quoted  in  full  as  the  briefest  statement  of  the  proposed 
legislation. 
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I.  Anaeiiiiakiiigita€riiiiewillfunytointcrf€rewhhorpra?«it»ortoatt^^ 
interfere  with  or  prevnt,  or  to  oonspire  to  interfere  with  or  pr0?eBt»  tiie  aqnrinlioB 
to  foreign  eountricB  of  artidee  from  the  United  Stfttee,  l^  injuxy  to  or  iVatimititMi  of 
oudi  artidee,  or  of  the  buikiingp  or  places  in  iHiieh  they  are  atarad,  pfodnoed,  or 
manufaetured,  or  of  the  instrumentalities  of  transportation  used  or  intended  to  bo 
used  in  the  ooune  of  sudi  exportation,  or  by  means  of  any  other  Tiolenee  or  thiwl 
of  vlolenoe  to  person  or  property. 

II.  An  act  making  it  a  crime  to  set  fire  to  any  vcssd  engngnd  in  fordgE  oonunflrao 
of  the  United  States,  or  her  cargo,  or  to  tamper  with  the  motive  power  or  Inatni- 
mentalities  of  navigation  of  sudi  vessd,  or  to  place  bombs  or  eiplosiveB  in  or  opoa 
audi  vessel,  or  to  do  any  other  act  to  sudi  vcssd  while  within  the  jnrisdietioo  of 
the  United  States  (or  if  she  is  entitled  to  fly  the  flag  of  the  United  States  while  slw  jb 
on  the  high  seas),  with  intent  to  injure  or  endanger  the  safe^  of  the  vcssd  or  of  hor 
cargo,  or  of  persons  on  board,  whether  the  injury  or  danger  is  so  intended  to  taiko 
place  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  or  after  the  vcssd  shall  havo  d^ 
parted  therefrom;  or  to  attempt  or  to  conspire  to  do  any  such  act  with  such  intentb 

ni  (a).  An  act  authoiiiing  the  detention  by  the  Plresident  of  the  United  8totfl% 
or  by  any  official  duly  empowered  by  him,  of  any  vessel,  American  or  foreign,  h^ 
withholding  dearance,  or  in  the  case  of  American  vessds  that  do  not  reqiiira  doar- 
ance,  by  ft  formal  notice  forbidding  departure,  in  any  case  in  wfaidi  he  or  the  official 
dul^  empowered  by  him  has  reasonable  cause  to  bdieve  that  f uel»  ann%  anmmnitioOp 
men,  supplies,  dispatches,  or  information  are  to  be  earned  to  a  waniiip  or  to  a  tender 
or  supply  ship  of  a  foreign  bdligerent  nation  in  violation  of  tiie  oMigitiona  ol  tfao 
United  States  as  a  neutral  nation;  also  penalidng  the  departure  or  attempted  d^ 
parture  of  any  sudi  vcssd  without  dearance  or  after  receipt  of  tiie  said  fonaal  notiea 
forindding  departure. 

Ill  (6).  An  act  authorising,  during  a  war  in  wfaidi  Hbfd  United  Stales  siiall  be 
tral,  the  detention  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  or  by  tt>y  official  dxjfy 
powered  by  him,  of  any  armed  vessel  owned  whoUy  or  in  part  by  American  dtiaens^ 
or  of  any  vessel,  American  or  foreign,  that  has  not  entered  the  ports  of  the  United 
States  as  a  public  vessel,  and  that  is  manifestly  built  for  warlike  purposes  or  has  been 
converted  or  adapted  from  a  private  vessel  to  one  suitable  for  warlike  use,  until  the 
owner  or  master,  or  person  or  persons  having  charge  of  such  vessd  shall  f urmsh  proof 
satisfactory  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  or  to  the  official  duly  empowered 
by  him,  that  the  vessd  will  not  be  employed  by  the  said  owners,  or  master,  or 
or  persons  having  charge  thereof,  to  cruise  or  commit  hostilities  upon  the 
citizens,  or  property  of  any  foreign  prince  or  state,  or  of  any  colony,  district,  or  people 
with  whom  the  United  States  are  at  peace,  and  that  the  said  vessd  will  not  be  sold 
or  delivered  to  any  belligerent  by  them  or  any  of  them  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States  or,  having  left  that  jurisdiction,  upon  the  high  seas;  this  act  also  to 
contain  provisions  making  violations  a  crime. 

Ill  (c).  An  act  making  it  a  crime  during  a  war  in  which  the  United  States  is  a  neu- 
tral, for  any  person  to  send  or  attempt  or  conspire  to  send  or  take  part  in  the  wftnHing 
out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  any  vessel  built,  armed,  or  equipped  as  a 
vessel  of  war,  or  converted  from  a  private  vessel  into  a  vessel  of  war,  with  any  intent 
or  under  any  agreement  or  contract,  written  or  oral,  that  such  vessel  shall  be  deliv- 
ered to  a  belligerent  nation  or  to  an  agent,  officer,  or  dtisen  of  such  nation,  or  with 
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reasonable  cause  to  believe  that  the  said  vessel  shall  or  will  be  employed  in  the  serv- 
ice of  any  such  belligerent  nation,  after  its  departure  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States. 

IV.  (a)  An  act  authorizing  the  collectors  of  customs,  or  other  officers  duly  empow- 
ered by  the  President,  at  any  time  during  a  war  between  foreign  nations  or  between 
factions  within  a  foreign  country,  to  inspect  any  foreign  private  vessels  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  and  detecting  any 
use  or  attempted  use  of  such  vessel  in  violation  of  the  statutes  or  treaties  of  the  United 
States  or  of  its  obligations  as  a  neutral  nation;  also  making  it  a  crime  to  prevent  or 
obstruct  such  inspection  by  the  collector  or  by  such  other  officer,  or  to  deceive  or 
attempt  to  deceive  such  other  officer; 

(&)  An  act  making  it  a  crime  to  allow  vessels  in  our  ports  to  be  used  as  a  place  of 
resort  for  persons  conspiring  or  preparing  the  means  to  commit  any  violations  of 
the  laws  of  the  United  States. 

(c)  An  act  providing  that  during  a  war  in  which  the  United  States  is  a  neutral, 
the  master's  manifests  and  the  shipper's  manifests  shall  contain  statements,  in  addi- 
tion to  those  now  required  by  law,  to  the  following  effect:  That  the  cargo  or  any  part 
of  the  cargo  is  or  is  not  to  be  delivered  to  other  vessels  in  port  or  transshipped  on  the 
high  seas,  and  if  it  is  to  be  so  delivered  or  transshipped  stating  under  oath  the  kind 
and  quantities  and  the  value  of  the  total  quantity  of  each  kind  of  article  so  to  be  de- 
livered or  transshipped  and  the  name  of  the  person,  corporation,  or  vessel,  or  govern- 
ment, to  whom  the  delivery  or  transshipment  is  to  be  made;  also  making  similar 
provisions  apply  to  American  vessels  which  do  not  require  a  clearance  leaving  the 
ports  of  the  United  States;  also  providing  that  the  collector  of  customs  shall  have 
authority  to  withhold  clearance,  or  in  the  case  of  American  vessels  not  requiring  a 
clearance  to  forbid  them  departure  by  a  formal  notice  if,  in  his  opinion,  there  is  rea- 
sonable cause  to  believe  that  the  master's  or  shipper's  manifest  is  false;  also  pro- 
viding that  the  provisions  of  Revised  Statute  4200  as  to  requirement  of  an  oath  to 
manifests  be  still  in  force;  also  making  it  a  crime  for  any  such  vessel  to  depart  without 
clearance  or  after  such  formal  notice. 

V.  (a)  An  act  requiring  applications  for  passports  to  be  under  oath,  and  authoriz- 
ing the  Secretary  of  State  by  regulation  to  require  proof  by  affidavit  of  such  facts  as 
he  may  deem  desirable,  and  making  false  statements  in  any  such  application  or  affida- 
vit, perjury; 

(6)  An  act  making  criminal  the  fraudulent  obtaining,  transfer,  or  use  of  passports, 
and  the  alteration  or  forgery  of  passports  issued. 

VI.  An  act  making  criminal  the  fraudulent  use,  or  application,  or  ooimterfeiting 
of  the  seal  of  any  executive  department  or  government  commission. 

VII.  An  act  amplifying  the  rather  restricted  provisions  of  the  Radio  Act  with 
reference  to  the  powers  of  the  President  to  censor  or  prescribe  the  manner  in  which 
wireless  messages,  and  also  cablegrams,  shall  be  transmitted  to  belligerent  countries 
or  ships  upon  the  high  seas,  or  otherwise. 

VIII.  An  act  amending  section  13,  Federal  Penal  Code,  so  as  to  read  as  follows: 
Whoever  within  the  territory  or  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  begins,  or  sets 

on  foot,  or  furnishes  money,  or  provides  or  prepares  the  means  for,  or  who  takes 
part  in  or  attempts  to  take  part  in,  any  military  or  naval  expedition  or  enterprise 
to  be  carried  on  from  thence  against  the  territory  or  dominions  of  any  foreign  prince 
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or  state,  or  of  any  colony,  district,  or  people  with  whom  the  United  States  are  at 
peace,  shall  be  fined,  etc. 

IX.  An  act  authorizing  the  seizure  and  detention  or  retention  of  arms  and  muni- 
tions of  war  which  are  being  exported,  or  which  the  government  has  reason  to  bdieve 
are  about  to  be  exported,  in  violation  of  any  embargo  on  export  of  arms  and  muni- 
tions of  war,  in  pursuance  of  the  joint  resolution  of  March  14,  1912,  or  of  any  wtwiUy 
future  legislation,  or  in  connection  with  violations  of  the  law  as  to  military  expeditifon 
under  Penal  Code,  section  13: 

X.  An  act  making  it  a  crime  for  any  person  belonging  to  the  armed  land  or  naval 
forces  of  a  belligerent  nation,  who  is  or  shall  be  interned  within  the  jurisdiction  oi  the 
United  States,  to  leave  or  attempt  to  leave  said  jurisdiction  or  to  leave  or  attempt 
to  leave  the  limits  within  which  freedom  of  movement  is  allowed,  unless  authority 
therefor  has  been  granted  by  the  proper  official  of  the  United  States  Government,  or 
to  overstay  leave  of  absence  granted,  under  penalty  of  arrest  and  return  to  the  place 
of  internment  and  close  confinement  for  a  period  of  time  within  the  discretion  d  the 
Government  of  the  United  States;  and  also  making  it  a  crime  for  any  person  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  and  subject  thereto  to  aid  or  entice  any  interned 
person  so  to  escape  or  attempt  to  escape. 

XI.  An  act  making  it  a  crime  to  swear  falsely  in  any  affidavit  which  the  affiant 
has  knowledge  or  reason  to  believe  will  or  may  be  used  to  influence  the  measures  or 
conduct  of  any  foreign  government  or  of  any  officer  or  agent  thereof  iu  relation  to 
any  dispute  or  controver8>'  with  the  United  States  or  to  defeat  any  measure  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  in  relation  to  such  dispute  or  controversy. 

XII.  An  act  making  it  a  crime  to  obtain,  without  lawful  authority,  or  to  conmiam- 
cate  to  a  foreign  government  or  any  officer  or  agent  thereof,  or  to  any  other  pCTSon, 
any  facts  or  information  relative  to  the  national  defense  obtained  by  virtue  of  em- 
ployment in  the  service  of  the  United  States,  or  obtained  from  unlawful  access  to 
government  papers  or  other  property,  or  by  fraud  upon  or  connivance  with  a  Govern- 
ment official  or  employee,  or  otherwise  unlawfully  obtained  or  retained. 

XIII .  An  act  making  it  a  crime  to  mint  or  print  or  otherwise  manufacture  in  the 
Unitenl  Stat^is  for  any  faction  or  body  of  insurgents  within  a  country  with  which  the 
United  States  is  at  peace,  such  faction  or  body  of  insurgents  not  being  recognized 
by  the  United  Stat<'8  as  a  govermnent,  any  gold  or  silver  or  other  coins  or  paper 
money  intended  to  be  issued  and  us«'d  :us  currency  or  any  securities  to  be  issued  by 
such  faction  or  Ixxiy  of  insurgents  in  such  other  countr>';  and  further  making  it  a 
crime  to  counterfeit  within  the  Unittnl  States  any  gold  or  silver  or  other  coins  or 
paper  money  intended  to  be  used  as  currency  or  securities  issued  for  or  by  such  fac- 
tion or  body  of  insurgents. 

XIV.  An  act  making  it  a  crime  for  two  or  more  persons  to  conspire  in  the  United 
States  to  injure  or  destroy  within  any  foreign  countr>'  the  property  of  a  foreign  coun- 
try with  which  the  United  SUites  is  at  peace,  or  of  any  subdivision  or  municipality 
thereof,  whc^n  such  injur>'  or  destruction  is  an  offens<^  under  the  laws  of  such  foreign 
country  of  the  grade  of  felony  or  infamous  crime,  and  when  one  or  more  of  such 
parties  to  such  conspiracy  do  in  the  United  States  any  act  to  effect  the  object  of  the 
conspiracy. 

XV.  An  art  making  it  a  crime  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  falsely 
to  assume  or  jiretend  to  be  a  diplomatic  or  consular  or  other  official  of  a  foreign 
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Government  duly  accredited  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  with  intent 
to  defraud  such  foreign  government  or  any  person,  and  to  take  upon  himself  to  act 
as  such,  or  in  such  pretended  character  to  demand  or  obtain  from  any  person  or  from 
such  foreign  government  or  any  officer  thereof  any  money,  paper,  document,  or  other 
valuable  thing. 

XVI.  An  act  to  prevent  aHens  other  than  diplomatic  or  consular  officers  or  attaches 
from  acting  in  the  United  States  as  the  agent  of  a  foreign  government  without  prior 
notification  to  and  consent  of 'the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

XVII.  An  act  providing  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  employ  the  land  and  naval  forces  thereof  to  detain  any  vessel,  public  or 
private,  foreign  or  domestic,  in  compliance  with,  or  in  order  to  prevent  the  violation 
of,  the  international  obligations  of  the  United  States  relating  to  neutrality,  or  to 
enforce  any  or  all  other  obligations  imposed  upon  the  United  States  by  the  law  of 
nations,  by  treaties  or  conventions  to  which  the  United  States  is  a  party,  or  by  the 
statutes  of  the  United  States. 

XVIII.  An  act  authorizing  the  issue  of  search  warrants  in  the  enforcement  of 
criminal  laws  relating  to  foreign  relations  and  the  observance  of  neutral  obligations, 
and  of  other  criminal  law. 

In  submitting  the  recommendations  to  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee of  the  Senate  and  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  of  the  House, 
and  to  the  Judicial  Committee  of  each  body,  the  Attorney  General 
states  the  reasons  which  have  caused  him,  acting  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States,  to  request  legislation  of  this  kind  and  at  this  time  from  the 
Congress.    Thus,  he  says: 

The  following  recommendations  for  new  legislation  are  made  as  a  result  of  the 
experience  of  the  Department  of  Justice  and  of  the  State  Department  during  the 
past  three  years  in  the  administration  of  law  in  connection  with  the  relations  of  this 
country  with  Mexico  and  with  the  problems  arising  out  of  the  European  war. 

Many  acts  committed  in  the  United  States  in  serious  violation  of  its  sovereignty 
and  against  its  peace  and  the  safety  of  its  citizens  are  not  now  punishable  by  any 
Federal  criminal  law;  others  are  punishable  only  under  unsatisfactory  statutes  passed 
in  relation  to  conditions  altogether  different  from  those  now  prevailing. 

The  present  laws  relating  to  neutrality  are  clearly  defective.  In  some  cases,  no 
statutory  provision  whatever  is  made  for  the  observance  of  obligations  imperatively 
imposed  by  international  law  upon  the  United  States;  in  other  cases,  inadequate 
provision  is  made. 

In  my  opinion,  the  passage  of  the  new  legblation  herewith  submitted  is  required 
for  the  protection  of  the  United  States  and  its  citizens  and  for  the  fulfillment  of  the 
duty  owed  by  the  United  States  to  other  nations  with  which  it  is  at  peace. 

The  general  recommendations  set  forth  in  this  memorandum  have  been  submitted 
to  the  State  Department  and  have  been  concurred  in  by  the  Secretary  of  State  and  by 
the  Joint  State  and  Navy  Neutrality  Board.  • 

James  Brown  Scott. 
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AbbreviatiooB:  Ann.  9c,  poi.,  Annales  des  sdenoeB  pcditiqiMii  Fnii;  Vi$  ImL, 
La  Vie  Intcrniitionale,  Bninech;  Arek,  dijd,^  AroliiveB  DiplomatiqiMi^  Furii;  B^ 
boledn,  buUeiin,  boDetmo;  P.  A.  U,,  bulletin  of  the  Ftn-Ameriean  UnkNi,  WMhtng 
ton;  C7ttfM<,  J.  de  Dr.  Int.  Priv6,  Paris;  Doe,  dipl.,  Franee,  Documents  diplomatiqiMa; 
B.  Bd,  Ext,f  Boletin  de  RelacioneB  ExterionB;  Dr.,  droits  dbitto^  deraebo;  D,  O^ 
Diario  Oficial;  Far.  rd..  Foreign  RelatbnB  of  the  United  States;  Oa^  puntte^  0Met% 
gaisetta;  Cd.,  Great  Britain,  Pariiamentary  F^Hpers;  Ini.,  internatkwial,  intenuMsionalp 
intemaiionale;  /.,  jouinal;  /.  O.,  Journal  Officid,  Pftris;  L^  Law;  L'InL  Se.,  L'ln- 
temationalism  Sdentifique,  The  Hague;  M.,  Maganne;  M4m.  dipL,  Memorial 
diplomatique,  Paris;  Monii.,  Moniteur  belge»  Brussds;  Mmimu,  Nomreaa  reeueil 
g6n6rale  de  trait^s,  Leifkiig;  Q.  dip..  Questions  diplomatiques  et  eokmiaks;  JR.,  t»- 
view,  revista,  revue,  rivista;  Reieha  O.,  Reichs^Geset^latt,  Berlin;  SiaaiM^  fftaatsMad, 
Netheriands;  Siaie  Papert,  British  and  Foreign  State  Papen,  Londoii;  SioL  ai  L^ 
United  States  Statutes  at  Large;  Timn,  The  Times  (London). 

May,  1914. 
8    Brazil — ^Ubuguat.   Decree  of  Uruguay  approving  treaty  relative 

to  frontier,  signed  May  7,  1913.    Text:  B.  del  rd.  ext.  {JJrvgwiy)^ 

2-2IQ,  461. 
23    Italy — Uruguay.     Decree  of  Uruguay  proclaiming  treaty  with 

Italy  relative  to  the  claims  of  the  ship  Maria  Moire,    B.  del 

min.  de  rd.  ext,  {Urugrmy),  2:26,  184 

August,  19H. 

13  CoLOMBL^.     Regulations  issued  relative  to  proviffloning,  arming, 

etc.,  of  war  ships  and  merchant  ships  of  belligerents  in  Colombian 
ports.  Informe  dd  ministerio  de  rd.  ext.  cd  Congresso  de  1916^ 
p.  169. 

14  Chile.     Proclamation  stating  rules  to  be  observed  by  ships  of 

belligerents  in  Chilean  waters.   R.  g^.  de  dr.  int.  public,  2S'jdoc.  :7. 
21     Chile — Great  Britain.  Note  sent  by  Great  Britain,  in  response  to 
Chilean  note  of  August  7,  relative  to  the  purchase  of  German- 
owned  ships  by  Chile.    R.  g^.  de  dr.  int.  public,  2S'jdoc.ji. 
610 
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Augicstf  1914' 

22    Colombia.    Additional  regulations  concerning  ships  of  belligerents 

in  Colombian  waters  particularly  relating  to  wireless  telegraph 

operations.    Informe  del  min.  de  reL  ext.  al  Congreso  de  1915, 

p.  171. 
31     Uruguay.    Declaration  of  neutrality  in  European  war.    Urugtiay. 

B.  del  min.  de  rd.  exL,  ;^:748. 

September,  1914> 

1  Colombia.    Regulations  issued  for  the  use  of  the  wireless  telegraph. 

Informe  del  min,  de  reL  ext.  al  Congreso  de  1915,  p.  172. 
11    Colombia.    Further  regulations  for  the  use  of  wireless  telegraph. 
Informe  del  min,  de  reL  exL  al  Congreso  de  1915,  p.  173. 

13  Chile — Great  Britain.     Note  from  Great  Britain,  with  further 

conditions  relative  to  the  purchase  by  Chile  of  German-owned 
ships.    R,  g&n.  de  dr.  int.  public,  ^3:doc.:9. 

25  Chile — Great  Britain.  Response  of  Chile  to  British  note  of  Sept. 
21,  relative  to  the  purchase  by  Chile  of  German-owned  ships. 
R.  gin.  de  dr.  int.  public,  23:doc.:9. 

29  Uruguay.  Decree  additional  to  the  decree  of  August  31, 1914,  rela- 
tive to  the  neutrality  of  Uruguay.    B.  del.  min.  de  rd.  ext.  2'SSi. 

Odober,  1914. 

14  Chile.  Regulations  issued  relating  to  the  coaling  of  belligerent 

ships  in  Chilean  ports.    R.  gin.  de  dr.  int.  public,  23:doc.:\Q. 
14    Chile.    Regulations  issued  relating  to  the  use  of  wireless  telegraph 
by  ships  in  Chilean  waters.    R.  gin.  de  dr.  int.  public,  23:doc.:10. 

November,  1914- 

2  Chile.     Regulations  issued  relating  to  the  provisioning,  coaling, 

etc.,  of  war  ships  and  merchant  ships  of  belligerents.  R.  gin.  de  dr. 
int.  public,  28:doc.:10. 

5    Chile.    Decree  relating  to  neutrality  of  Chile  and  to  the  use  of 
territorial  waters.    R.  gin.  de  dr.  int.  public,  23:doc.:ll. 

7  Chile.  Circular  sent  to  navigation  companies,  etc.,  indicating 
measures  taken  by  Chile  to  prevent  abuse  of  privileges  granted 
belligerent  ships  for  coaling,  etc.  R.  gin.  de  dr.  int.  public,  23:doc. : 
11. 
13  Chile.  Circular  issued  relating  to  ordinary  telegraphic  communi- 
cations.   R.  gin.  de  dr.  int.  public,  23:doc.:\\. 
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November,  1914. 

27    Colombia.    B^gulatiooB  iaaued  for  the  praoB  on  the  aibjeot  of 

Colombian  neutrality.    It^crme  del  min.  de  reL  exL  ol  Ctmgrem 

de  1916,  p.  119. 

December,  1914. 

5  Colombia.  Decree  clodng  the  wireless  telegraph  station  at  Car- 
tegena  during  the  European  War.  It^crme  del  unn.  de  reL  exL 
al  Cmgreeo  de  1916,  p.  116. 

12  CmiiB— Gbbmant.  Note  f  nun  Chile  to  Gennany  protesting  against 
violation  oi  Chilean  neutrality  by  the  German  Cruiser  BUel 
Freiderich.   Text:  B.  gin.  de  dr.  inL  pubUe,  tS'jdoe.:12. 

12  Chojb— Gbbmant.  Note  fnmi  Chile  to  Germany  protesting  against 
the  violation  oi  Chilean  neutrality  by  the  Gennan  fleet  at  the 
lie  de  Paques.   Text:  R.  gin.  de  dr.  int.  pvbUe,  9S:doc.:12. 

18  Chilb — Gbbmant.  Note  from  Chile  to  Gennany  protesting  against 
the  violation  cl  Chilean  neutrality  by  the  German  fleet  at  the 
Island  oi  Juan  Fernandez.   B.  gin.  de  dr.  inL  pvbUe,  ISabe.  :12. 

15  Chilb.  Decree  relative  to  territorial  waters  in  Southern  Qule 
and  particularly  in  the  Strait  <rf  Magellan.  This  decree  was 
made  with  the  knowledge  of  Argentane  Republio.  Under  date 
of  Dec.  30, 1914,  Chile  informed  that  country  that  ''by  this  act 
the  government  did  not  attempt  to  modify  the  mtuatioQ  caeated 
by  the  treaties  of  Chile  with  Argentine  Republic  relative  to  the 
Strait  of  Magellan  and  the  canals  of  the  South."  R.  gin.  de  dr. 
int.  public,  23'jdoc.:12, 

15  Chile.  Decree  relative  to  the  furnishing  of  coal  to  war  ships  and 
merchant  ships  of  belligerents.  R.  gin.  de  dr.  int.  public,  US*. 
doc.  :13. 

17  Chile.  Further  instructions  relative  to  the  coaling  of  belligerent 
ships  in  Chilean  ports.    R.  gin,  de  dr.  int.  public^  23:doc.:\5. 

30  Chile.  Decree  relative  to  the  use  of  the  telegraph,  wireless  tele- 
graph and  telephone.    R.  gin.  de  dr.  int.  public,  23'jdoc.:\b. 

January,  1915. 
4    Chile.  Further  instructions  relative  to  the  coaling  of  belligerent 

ships  in  Chilean  ports  and  waters.    R.  gSn.  de  dr.  int.  public,  IBS: 

doc:  15. 
12    Chile.    Instructions  to  the  ministries  of  war  and  marine  concern- 
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January  J 1915. 

ing  claims  relative  to  the  violation  of  Chilean  neutrality.    R.  gin. 

de  dr.  int.  public^  23:doc.:\&. 
23    Chile.    Further  instructions  relative  to  the  coaling  of  belligerent 

ships  in  Chilean  ports  and  waters.    R.  gSn.  de  dr.  int.  public,  23: 

doc.  :16. 

25  Chile.     Decree  modifying  rules  relative  to  telegraphs,  wireless 

telegraphs  and  telephones,  dated  December  30,  1914.    R.  gin.  de 
dr.  int.  publiCy  23:doc.M. 

February,  1915. 

10  Great  Britain — United  States.  Great  Britain  informed  the 
United  States  that  the  doctrine  of  continuous  voyages  did  not 
apply  to  conditional  contraband,  except  to  goods  consigned  to 
order  of  unknown  consignor  or  to  consignee  within  enemy  terri- 
tory.   N.  Y.  Times,  April  5,  1916. 

March,  1915. 

13  Chile.  Note  from  the  ministry  of  foreign  affairs  to  the  ministries 
of  war  and  marine  relative  to  rules  governing  the  coaling  of 
merchant  ships  of  belligerents,  dated  December  15,  1914.  R.  gin. 
de  dr.  int.  public,  23:doc.:l7. 

26  Chile — Great  Britain.    Note  from  Chile  to  Great  Britain  pro- 

testing against  the  violation  of  Chilean  neutrality  by  the  British 
fleet  at  the  Island  of  Juan  Fernandez.  [Dresden  incident.]  Great 
Britain.  Cd.  7859;  R.  gin.  de  dr.  int.  public,  23:doc.  :19. 
26  Chile — Germany.  Note  from  Chile  to  Germany  protesting  against 
the  violation  of  Chilean  neutrality  by  the  German  fleet  at  the 
Island  of  Juan  Fernandez.  [Dresden  incident.]  Great  Britain. 
Cd.  7859;  R.  gin.  de  dr.  int.  public,  23:doc.  :18. 

March,  1915. 

30  Chile.  Decree  regulating  official  communications  of  diplomatic 
agents  and  foreign  consuls  with  the  government  of  Chile.  R.  gin. 
de  dr.  int.  public,  23  :doc.  :2l. 

30  Chile — Great  Britain.  Reply  of  Great  Britain  to  the  protest  of 
Chile  against  the  violation  of  Chilean  neutrality  at  Juan  Fer- 
nandez, dated  March  26,  1915.  [Dresden  incident.]  Great 
Britain.    Cd.  7859;  R.  gin.  de  dr.  int.  public,  23'jdoc.'20. 
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March,  1916. 

31  Chile.  Note  from  ministiy  of  foreigD  affain  to  the  Hiplnmrtic 
representatives  accredited  to  Chile,  <m  the  subject  of  the  oon- 
venokm  of  merchant  ships  into  war  vessels  in  CSiilean  poitB  and 
waters.   B.  gin.  de  dr.  ini.  pubUCf  tS^iociVl. 

April,  1916. 

19  LuxEMBUBG.  Commmiication  fnun  Luxonboiirg  stating  the  at- 
titude of  that  government  in  relation  to  the  invasion  of  LiUBBm- 
bourg  by  Germany.   R.  gin.  de  dr.  inL  pubUe,  tS^docA. 

May,  1916. 

15  Chile.    Decree  relative  to  the  coaling  of  merchant  ships  of  bd- 

ligerents  in  Chilean  ports  and  waters,  amending  the  decree  of 
Deconber  15, 1914.  R.  gin.  de  dr.  itU.  pubUe,  9S:doc  21. 
19  Chujs — Gebmant.  Note  frcHU  Chile  to  G^many  relative  to  the 
violation  of  Chilean  neutrality  by  the  G^man  fleet  at  Juan 
Fernandez.  p[>resden  incident.]  R.  g&n.  de  dr.  inL  pMie,  tSi 
doe.'J22. 

June,  1916. 

18  Chile — Gbeat  Bbtfain.  Note  f rcHu  Great  Britain  to  Chfle  aakiiig 
the  admission  into  Chilean  ports  of  merchant  vessels  armed  for 

defense  only.    R.  gin.  de  dr,  int,  public^  23'jioc.'32. 
23    Chile — Germany.    Response  of  Germany  to  the  Chilean  note  of 
May  19  relative  to  the  violation  of  Chilean  neutrality  by  the 
German  fleet  at  Juan  Fernandez  [Dresden  incident].    R.  gin.  de 
dr,  int.  pvbliCy  23:doc.:22. 

July,  191$. 
7    Chile — Great  Britain.    Note  from  Chile  to  Great  Britain  in  re- 
sponse to  British  note  of  June  18  asking  admission  to  Chilean 
ports  of  British  merchant  vessels  armed  for  defense  only.    R. 
gen.  de  dr.  int.  public j  23:doc.  :2A. 

14  Colombia.  Additional  regulations  issued  relative  to  the  use  of 
wireless  telegraph.  Infomie  del  min.  de  ret.  ext.  al  Cangreso  de 
1915,  p.  188. 

16  Chile — Germany.    Response  of  Germany  to  the  Chilean  protest 

against  the  violation  of  Chiean  neutrality  by  the  German  cruiser 
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Julyy  1915, 

Eitel  Freiderich  in  Pajmdo,  dated  March  31,  1915.    R.  gin.  de 
dr.  int,  public,  £3:doc,:25, 

August,  1915, 

6  Chile — GERBiANY.  Note  from  Chile  to  Germany  in  response  to  the 
German  note  of  July  16  relative  to  the  violation  of  the  neutral- 
ity of  Chile  by  the  German  cruiser  Eitd  Freiderich.  R.  gin.  de  dr. 
int,  public,  23:doc.:2b. 

27  France.  Declaration  of  the  blockade  of  the  coasts  of  Asia  Minor 
and  Syria.    J.  0.  Aug.  27, 1915^05. 

October,  1915. 

22  Peru.  Peru  ratified  the  treaties  adopted  by  the  BoUvian  Congress. 
B.  del.  min.  de  rd.  ext.  5:938. 

December,  1915. 

31  Paraguay — Uruguay.  Ratifications  exchanged  of  treaty  to  pro- 
mote peace  signed  February  27,  1915.  Spanish  Text:  B.  del  min. 
de  rel.  ext.  {Uruguay) '4:5. 

January,  1916. 
8    Cameroons.    Blockade  raised  so  far  as  concerns  the  coast  line  from 
the  Akwayafe  River  to  Bimbia  Creek.    The  blockade  remains 
in  force  from  the  Begge  mouth  of  the  Sanaga  River  to  Campo. 
London  Gazette,  No.  J^7. 

February,  1916, 

12    Germany — Italy.     Italy,  by  royal  proclamation,  broke  off  trade 

relations  with  Germany.    N.  Y,  Times,  Feb.  13,  1916. 
29    Cameroons.      Blockade    completely   raised    as   from   midnight. 

London  Gazette,  No,  29492. 
29    Germany — Italy.     Italy  requisitioned  German  vessels  interned 

in  Italian  ports.    N.  Y.  Times,  March  1,  1916;  London  Gazette^ 

May  12,  June  30,  1916. 

March,  1916. 

1  European  War.    Austro-German  classification  of  armed  enemy 

merchantmen   as  warships   became  effective.     N.    Y.   Times, 
March  2,  1916. 

2  Germany — United  States.    The  United  States  transmitted  note 
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Monk,  1918. 

to  the  Gemum  Ambftnador  relative  to  the  Mjitas  of  Urn  Appam. 

Text  i$$uei  by  Oie  Department  qf  Stale. 
19    Fbahod— Italy.   Declaration  signed  relative  to  Moroeco.   Itafian 

text:  R.  di  diriUo  itU.,  Vol.  S,  aer.  «:!!& 
28    UirmD  Statu.    Memorandum  ieeued  <m  the  Matoa  of  aimed 

merchant  vessels.    Text  teeued  by  the  Department  efSUbe.  N.  Y, 

Timee,  April  27,  1916. 

26  Co0TA  Rica — Nicaragua.    Costa  Rica  entered  suit  in  the  Gentnl 

American  Court  against  Nicaragua  alleging  an  infringBmeDt 
of  Costa  Rican  rights  in  the  negotiation  of  the  canal  tieai^  with 
the  United  States.  On  May  5  the  Central  American  Court  took 
jurisdiction  of  the  case  and  called  upon  Nicaragua  to  aoswer. 
WaMhingtm  Poet,  March  27;  Waskingtm  Star,  May  6, 1016. 

27  EuBOPBAN  War.    Thb  Persia.    Turicey  denied  that  the  Persia 

was  sunk  by  a  Turkish  submarine.  G^many  and  Austria  pre- 
viously denied  responsibility.   £.  of  R.  6S'JB42. 

80  EuROPBAN  War.  Franco-Russian  hospital  ship  Partugai  sunk  l^ 
subnuuine  in  Black  Sea.  On  AprU  16  Turicey  admitted  the  sink- 
ing, but  maintained  that  the  vessel  was  without  mark  and  was 
used  as  a  transport  for  troops.  Teact  of  Russian  oommiwHion  of 
Inquiry:  N.  Y.  Timee,  May  26, 1916. 

80  EuROPJBAN  War.  PetroKie.  Austria  sent  reply  to  note  of  the 
Unit<Hl  Statw  relative  to  the  Petroliie  sunk  Dec.  4, 1915.  iNT,  Y. 
rhms  Current  HLstL  4:206. 

Aprii  una. 

[\  l-NiTKU  Statks— Fa\NCE — Great  Britain.  France  and  Great 
Britain  stMit  soply  to  the  protest  of  the  United  States  against  the 
^^*i«lm»  of  t  lie  mails.  Text  iss^ued  by  the  Department  of  State,  N.  Y. 
7Vwi«\N'.  .\pril  4;  11>U>. 

8  12  I nteniational  High  Commission.  Met  in  Buenos  Aires,  Argen- 
tina.   This  JorRN.\L,  p.  otW. 

4  ICi'KorKAN  Wak.  The  Portugal.  Russia  sent  notes  to  neutral 
nations  proti'stin^  a^inst  the  torpedoing  of  the  Russian  hos- 
pital ship  IWtugid  anil  nH|uesteii  the  American  and  Spanish 
(loverninonts  to  bring  the  note  to  the  attention  of  the  Central 
Powors,    .Y,  )*.  Timt's,  April  4.  1916. 

7    (iKUM\N\     Koi  MANIA.    IVatv  ixuicluded  in  which  both  govern- 
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ments  declare  their  readiness  to  allow  so  far  as  their  own  needs 
permit,  free  transportation  of  home  products,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  war  material.   N.  Y,  Times,  April  12, 1916. 

10  Germany — United  States.     Srissex,     Germany  replied  to  the 

American  notes  of  March  29,  30,  and  April  3,  relative  to  the 
SiLSseXy  Manchester  Engineer,  Englishman,  Berwindale  and  Eagle 
Point  On  May  10,  Germany  acknowledged  that  a  German  sub- 
marine had  sunk  the  Sussex,  Texts  of  all  notes  issued  by  the 
Department  of  State,  May  15,  1916. 

11  Nicaragua — United  States.    The  Nicaraguan  Congress  ratified 

the  treaty  granting  the  United  States  naval  bases  and  a  perpetual 
option  on  the  canal  route.  R,  of  R.  5S:547.  Text:  N.  Y.  Times, 
Feb.  19,  1916. 

11  European  War.     The  Allies  landed  troops  on  Cephalonia,  the 

largest  of  the  Greek  Islands  in  the  Ionian  Sea,  for  the  purpose  of 
creating  a  naval  base  at  Argostoli.    J?,  of  R.  53 :544. 

12  Great  Britain.    Order  in  Council  issued  making  additions  and 

amendments  to  the  contraband  lists  of  October  14,  1915,  and 
January  27,  1916.    London  Gazette  No.  29545,  29547. 

12  Mexico — United  States.  General  Carranza,  head  of  the  de  facto 
government  of  Mexico,  sent  note  to  the  United  States  demanding 
the  recall  of  the  United  States  troops  in  Mexico.  Text  issued  by 
the  Department  of  State. 

12  Mexico — United  States.  United  States  forces  attacked  at  Parral, 
Mexico.    N.  Y.  Times,  April  13,  1916. 

12  European  War.    Great  Britain.    Sir  Edward  Grey  announced 

that  bonds,  securities,  etc.,  seized,  would  be  dealt  with  by  the 
Prize  Court.    N.  Y.  Times,  April  13,  1916. 

13  European    War.     France.     Changes    in    contraband  list   an- 

nounced.   J.  0.,  April  13,  1916. 

16  EuROPEiAN  War.    The  Portugal.    Turkey  admitted  the  sinking 

of  the  Portugal  on  March  30,  but  maintains  that  the  ship  was 
without  Red  Cross  mark  and  was  being  used  as  a  transport  for 
troops.     N.  Y.  Times,  May  26,  1916. 

17  Austria — United  States.    The  United  States  sent  a  protest  to 

Austria  regarding  the  sinking  of  the  Russian  bark  Imperator 
off  the  Spanish  coast;  Austria  sent  a  reply  May  3.  Text  issued 
by  the  Department  of  State. 
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18  Gbbmant— United  Statbb.  The  United  States  sent  note  to  Ger- 
many reviewing  submarine  operations  and  American  jnotesta 
since  the  bi^nning  of  the  war,  with  the  warning  that  mJeas  proper 
asBuranoes  be  given  by  G^many  that  the  rules  of  intematiotial 
law  will  be  observed,  diplomatic  relations  would  be  broken  oiF. 
Texi  i99U0d  by  the  Department  of  SkUe. 

20  EuBOPBAN  War.   Pobtogau   Portuguese  regulatioos  issued  idat- 

ing  to  the  release  of  allied  and  neutral  caigoes  on  Gennan  veasoh 
sdaed  by  Portugal.   London  GoweUe  No.  99000. 

21  EuBOPBAN  War.    Ibsland.    Sir  Roger  Casement  and  2  Iririi 

confederates,  with  22  Germans,  were  c^ytured  attempting  to 

land  arms  in  Irdand  from  a  Gennan  ship.     N.  F.  TimeOp 

April  22,  1916. 
21    UNrrsD  States    HcHJiAND.    The  United  States  suspended  the 

parcel  post  convention  with  Holland.   TFosMiHifofi  jSCor,  April  21, 

1916. 
21    GiUBATBiUTAiN^UNrrEDSTATBS.  Great  Britain  sent  uoto  in  answcT 

to  the  American  note  of  Nov.  5,  1915,  on  restrictions  on  trade. 

Toxi  %9ai^  by  Hie  Department  of  Siaie. 
30    EvROPKAN  War.    Irkland.    Proclamation  issued  by  Irish  insor- 

gents  prodainung  the  Irish  Republic.  Text:N.Y.Timo8,MaYl, 

1016. 

*J  H  K  V  / 1 1.  (1 RRMATTT.  Brazilian  ship  Rio  Blanco  sunk  off  Blyth,  Eng- 
Iniui.    A\  )".  Tin^s,  May  10,  1916. 

a  llvin  Tnitko  States.  Ratifications  exchanged  of  the  treaty 
rt'lHtiiiK  to  tinaiices,  economic  development  and  tranquillity 
of   Uaiti.     FYt^ioh    and    English    texts:    U.  S.  Treaty   Series 

A  15icuMvN\  rNiTKi>  States.  Germany  sent  note  to  the  United 
S(n(tv4  onlliiiK  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  January,  1916,  a  Ger- 
\\\i\\\  suluuHrino  siKuallwl  the  Dutch  steamer  Bandoeng  to  stop. 
liiMtojul  of  imiiuHliately  complying  the  steamer  turned  toward  the 
nulMuai'ino  at  \\i^\\  s|XHHi.  On  the  assumption  that  the  steamer  was 
an  I'luKlish  stoaiiuT  in  disguise  the  submarine  opened  fire.  The 
ntraiuor  t  hon  stopixnl  and  sent  a  boat  for  examination  of  the  ship's 
iiaiH'iN.    1  Jormany  suggests  that  neutral  governments  issue  orders 
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to  commanders  not  to  turn  their  ships  toward  submarines  when 
stopped.    Text  issued  by  the  Department  of  State. 

5  Gerbiany — United  States.  Germany  replied  to  the  American  note 
of  April  20,  1916,  relative  to  submarine  war.  Text  issued  by  the 
Department  of  State. 

5  European  War.  Great  Britain.  Announcement  made  of  three 
prospective  changes  in  blockade  rules.  1.  New  plans  for  exami- 
nation of  neutral  mails;  2.  Statement  that  early  orders  in  Coun- 
cil would  be  abandoned;  3.  Decision  of  Great  Britain  to  release 
Germans  and  Austrians  taken  from  American  steamer  China. 
N.  Y.  Timesy  May  6,  1916. 

5  Mexico — United  States.    Mexican  bandits  raided  Glenn  Springs, 

New  Mexico.    N.  Y.  Times,  May  6,  1916. 

6  Costa  Rica — Nicaragua.    The  Central  American  Court  of  Justice 

assumed  jurisdiction  in  the  case  of  Costa  Rica  against  Nicaragua 
in  re  the  infringement  of  Costa  Rican  rights  in  the  negotiations 
of  Nicaragua  with  the  United  States  relative  to  the  proposed 
canal  treaty.  Washington  Star,  May  6,  1916. 
8  Germany — United  States.  The  United  States  answered  the  Ger- 
man note  of  May  4,  relative  to  submarine  war.  Teoci  issued  by 
the  Department  of  State. 

10  Germany — United  States.  Germany  in  note  to  the  United  States 
acknowledged  that  a  German  submarine  had  sunk  the  Sussex. 
Text  issued  by  the  Department  of  State. 

12  Germany — Turkey.  Statement  made  in  the  Reichstag  by  Under- 
Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs  Alfred  Zinounermann  that  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war  a  defensive  alliance  was  concluded  between 
Germany  and  Turkey  based  upon  terms  of  equality  and  framed 
to  endure  for  a  long  period.  In  addition  there  were  negotiations 
between  the  two  countries  regarding  consular  representation, 
legal  status  of  citizens  and  residential  rights.  N.  Y.  Times, 
May  13,  1916. 

16  Austria-Hungary — Roumania.  Announced  that  a  treaty  similar 
to  the  German-Roumanian  treaty  had  been  signed.  R.  of  R. 
June,  p.  671. 

16  European  War.  Austria.  Austria  sent  notes  of  protest  to 
representatives  of  allied  and  neutral  states  at  the  Aus- 
trian court    against    the    torpedoing   of  the    Austrian   hospi- 
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td  iWp  Adlns,  tlia  irttack  on  the  Dmmd  Ermo,  Urn 

Zagrm  mad  the  Dmnmmk.    Text:  JV.   Y.  nim,  Mmj  17, 

191A. 

22  Mbdco— UifrnD  Statbb.  Gciwnd  Canansa,  head  of  the  dr/Kip 
government  of  Mexico,  sent  a  note  demanding  the  withdisind 
of  American  troope  from  Mexico.  Test:  N.  Y.  Tim$B,  lone  1, 
191A.  Answer  sent  1^  the  United  States  Jane  20,  191fL  TeaU 
itmted  by  the  Department  of  SUde. 

M  OuAT  BniTAnr^l7inm>  Statbb.  The  United  States  replied  to  the 
British  note  of  April  3,  relative  to  the  ric^  of  helHffunte  to 
detain  and  examine  parcel  and  letter  maiL  Text  iatMti  hg  tkm 
Deparhneni  cf  State. 

27  OncKcn — Bulqaria.  Bulgarian  troops  occupied  Fort  Biqde^  (&eek 
commander  being  given  two  hours  to  evacuate  the  fort.  N,  F. 
Timee,  May  28, 1916. 

June,  t9W. 
e    CifiiVA.    Death  of  Yuan  Shi  Kai,  President  of  China.  N.Y.Timea, 

Juno  7, 1916. 
H    OuMAifY— Italy.    The  Imperial  Ciourt  of  ^ipeal  at  Leip^gp 

(Inrmany,  rendered  a  decision  in  which  it  stated  that  Gennany 

is  ftctually,  if  not  formally,  at  war  with  Italy.    N.  Y.  TVmet, 

Juni)  H,  1910. 
M   J7     lOiiiioi'KAN  Waii.    I^xionomic  Conference  held  by  the  Allies  in 

I'liriM.    Ti'xt  of  n^coinniendations.     Cd.  8271;  London   Times 

rWiM.kly),  June  lU),  1910. 
Iff    Mkxk'o     Unitko  Stati<>^.    Mexicans  raided  San  Ignacio,  Texas, 

J(H)  tiiilrH  HOutheiiHt  of  Laredo,  Texas.   N.  Y,  Times,  June  15, 

JOIO. 
1 0    M  Kx  in )     II  N"iTKi)  Statkh.   General  Trevino,  of  the  Carranza  army, 

fU'tii  n  note  to  ( Senerul  PerHhing  of  the  American  army,  informing 

liiiii  tliiit  any  movement  of  the  American  troops  south,  east  or 

wi'Ht    would   1m^  conHiden^d  an  overt  act  by  Mexico  and  the 

^ikhmI  for  the  ojH»ning  of  hostilities.     N.  Y.  Times,  June  17, 

MHO. 
Ih     l.'Nirhh  Stati-ih.    President  Wilson  called  into  service  the  militia 

of  nil  the  StiiteM.    N.  Y.  Times,  June  19,  1916. 
IH     MhxiMi     nNiTKi)  Stati<>4.     a  boat  from  the  American  gunboat 
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Annapolis,  landing  at  Mazatlan,  Mexico,  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  away  any  Americans  who  desired  to  leave,  was  fired  upon 
and  two  members  of  the  crew  seized.  Several  persons  wounded 
on  each  side.  The  men  seized  were  later  released.  Text  of  re- 
port of  the  commander  of  the  Annapolis:  N.  Y.  Times ^  June  23, 
1916. 

19  Mexico — United    States.    The   governments  of   the   Mexican 

States  of  Sinaloa  and  Yucatan  reported  to  have  declared  war 
upon  the  United  States.    N.  Y.  Times,  June  20,  1916. 

20  Mexico — United  States.   The  United  States  sent  a  note  to  Mexico 

in  reply  to  the  Mexican  note  of  May  22,  1916,  relative  to  the 
withdrawal  of  American  troops  from  Mexico.  Text  issued  by  the 
Department  of  Staie. 

21  Austria — United  States.    The  United  States  sent  a  note  to 

Austria-Hungary  relative  to  the  sinking  of  the  steamer  Petrolite. 
Text:  N,  Y.  Times,  June  29,  1916. 
21    Mexico — United  States.    The  troops  of  the  United  States  and 
Mexico  fought  a  battle  at  Carrizal,  Mexico.     N.   Y.  Times, 
June  22,  1916. 

23  European  War.    Greece.    Announced  that  Greece  had  agreed  to 

comply  with  the  entire  demands  of  France,  Gi^eat  Britain  and 
Russia  relative  to  the  demobilizing  of  the  Greek  Army,  the  dis- 
solution of  the  chamber  and  election  of  a  new  one,  and  re- 
placement of  certain  objectionable  poUce  functionaries.  France, 
Great  Britain  and  Russia  under  the  protocol  of  London  signed 
July  6,  1827,  assumed  the  protection  of  the  Kingdom  of  Greece. 
Text:  British  and  Foreign  Staie  Papers,  14:^32.  Text  of  demand 
of  the  Allies:  iV.  Y.  Times,  June  23, 1916;  London  Times  (Weekly), 
June  30,  1916. 

24  Mexico — United   States.     Mexico   sent    note   to   the    United 

States  stating  that  General  Carranza  had  given  orders  to  Gen- 
eral Trevino  not  to  permit  the  advance  of  American  troops 
south,  east  or  west  and  to  oppose  new  incursions  of  Amer- 
ican soldiers  into  Mexican  territory.  N.  Y.  Times,  June  26, 
1916. 
24  Mexico — United  States.  Announced  that  Argentine  Republic, 
Chile,  Ecuador,  Salvador,  Honduras  and  Spain  had  offered  media- 
tion.   N.  y.  Times,  June  26,  1916. 
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25  Mexico — United  States.  The  United  States  replied  to  the  note 
of  Mexico  dated  June  24  and  demanded  the  immediate  surrender 
of  the  American  troops  taken  at  Carrizal.  Text:  N.  Y,  Times^ 
Jmie  26,  1916.  On  June  28  the  Mexican  Consul  at  El  Paso  in- 
formed General  Bell  that  the  prisoners  would  be  released.  N.  Y. 
Times,  June  29,  1916. 

27  European  War.  Great  Britain.  Additions  made  to  the  con- 
traband Usts  of  Oct.  14,  1915,  Jan.  27  and  April  12,  1916. 
London  GazeUe,  No.  29642,  29647. 

27  Great  Britain — Sweden.  Announced  that  Great  Britain  and 
Sweden  have  agreed  to  submit  to  arbitration  after  the  war  the 
question  of  the  legality  of  the  seizures  of  postal  parcels.  Wash- 
ington Posty  June  28,  1916. 

27  European  War.     Reported  that  Great  Britain  has  announced 

willingness  to  submit  to  arbitration  questions  arising  out  of  prize 
court  decisions  which  may  prove  unsatisfactory  to  neutral  gov- 
ernments.   Washington  Post,  June  28,  1916. 

28  European  War.     France.     Additions  made  to  the  contraband 

lists  of  Nov.  6,  1914,  Oct.  14,  1915,  Jan.  27  and  April  13,  1916. 
J.  0.,  June  28,  1916. 

28  Germany — Switzerland.  Reported  that  Germany's  demands  on 
Switzerland  for  the  exchange  of  commodities  are  in  the  form  of  an 
ultimatum  which  expires  at  6  P.  M.  June  28.  Announcement 
wa.s  made  in  the  Swiss  Parliament  last  week  that  Germany 
had  demanded  that  Switzerland  permit  the  export  of  cotton 
and  foodstuflfs  collected  by  German  agents,  stating  that  if  the 
demand  were  not  complied  with  (^ermany  would  prohibit  the 
export  of  coal,  iron  and  other  materials  essential  to  Swiss  indus- 
tries.   Washington  Post,  June  29,  19 IG. 

28  European  War.  Sir  Robert  Cecil  announced  in  the  House  of 
Commons  that  as  a  result  of  the  conference  recently  held  in  Paris 
the  British  and  French  governments  had  decided  to  discontinue 
partial  enforcement  of  the  Declaration  of  London.  N.  Y,  Times, 
June  29,  1916. 

30  Mexico — United  States.  Carranza  issued  a  proclamation  charg- 
ing bad  faith  on  the  part  of  the  United  States.  Text:  N.  Y. 
Times,  July  1,  191G. 
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INTERNATIONAL  CONVENTIONS 

ADHESIONS,   RATIFICATIONS,  DENUNCIATIONS 

Literary  and  Artistic  Property.    Beme,  1908,  1914. 
Ratifications: 

France,  J.  0.,  April  11,  1916. 
Postal  Convention.    Rome,  1906. 
Ratifications: 

Ecuador.    J.  0.,  May,  10,  1916. 

Eathrtn  Sellers. 


PUBUC  DOCOEEXTS  RELATING  TO  INTERXATIOXAL  LAW 


Al^.^i^  restriction  amendment  order,  Jan.  27. 1916.  (St.  R.  A  O.  21.) 
1-^1 

.    List  of  prohibited  areas,  1916.    l^jd. 

.    Cbosolidation  order,     Feb.  29.  1916.     tSt.  R.  &  O.   122.) 

l-2d- 

.    Order  in  Council  amending.    March  30.  1916.    (St.  R.  A:  O. 

191.     13^1. 

Baralone.  H.  M.  Auxiliary'  oniL?er.  Funher  corre^^XMidence  with  the 
German  Government  in  reeard  to  incidents  alleged  to  have  attended 
the  destruction  of  a  German  submarine  by  the.  on  .Augist  19,  1915. 
(Cd.  S176.      IM- 

British  Nationality  and  Status  of  Aliens  Regulations  .India).  Jan.  19, 
1916.     St.  R.  A:  O.  120.      112^- 

Contraband  of  war.  List  of  articles  declared  to  be.     Cd.  8226.)    Id. 

.    Proclamation  makir^e  a^iditions  to  and  amendments  in  list  of. 

Jan.  27.  1910.      S'.  H.  A: '►.  2'i.      !->:. 

.  *>r  :-r  i:.  <  ::.  :!.  Arri'.  12.  Ivl'^  niakir.g  certain  ad- 
ditions to  ai.'i   u!^*:.  :::.--:.•-    ::.    !:-'    of  j.riy.'^.       St.  R.  i  O.  226./ 

Dtr>n.v'  ••:  •':.-  Rrn'.::.  K--ri!:i*:"!.-  !:::i  ie  :•►  F^'r..  l.=>.  lv*lr>.  nc-produced 
iij  r'jr.s^:«ii'ia*^'i  ion::.     \Vi*h  n'''*»:-<.     T-i. 

EurorK-aii  Wur.  X:iva!  :ir.i  r^ilitarv  vi^-<pa:oht/<  .•vlating  to  op>erations 
ii:  the.    P:ir  III.    .T-.i".y-^  » :Mc-?r.  lv*15.    4-j.l 

Expor.^.  Prohi*ri*i':.L>  of  exTK.-r  in  fr^r-x-  in  'he  United  Kingdom  and 
in  certain  al'.i-vi  an-.i  neutni'.  co'-intries.  Supplement  to  the  Board  of 
T-'vU  Joi-r'i..  Ft'r».  17.  11»1»3.      o'- A. 

"••►!?.'•:  :il  pi'rl:  .i*::.r.-  of  (^^t^-j^'  X^frj^v.  ■j.t.I  ma^;.  of  'h-  Bri*L?h  colonics  may  be 
furchj--»^i  «f  Wv::::in  vV  .S  :.-.  L:  i  .  ¥*:".»:':  Linv.  E   C.  Lonioc.  F.ngl.ini. 
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Golconda,  S.  S.,  Further  correspondence  with  the  United  States 
Ambassador  respecting  the  safety  of  alien  enemies  repatriated  from 
India  on  the.    (Cd.  8178.)    l^d- 

Goltz,  Horst  von  der,  alias  Bridgeman  Taylor.  Sworn  statement  by. 
(Cd.  8232.)    2d. 

Mails.  Examination  of  parcels  and  letters.  Memorandmn  presented 
by  His  Majesty's  Government  and  the  French  Government  to  neutral 
governments  regarding  the.    (Cd.  8223.)    1 J^. 

Mails  on  neutral  vessels,  Treatment  of.  Correspondence  with  United 
States  Ambassador.    (Cd.  8173.)    Id. 

Naval  Prize  Procedure  Act.    (6  Geo.  V,  Ch.  2.)    Id. 

Papen,  Captain  von.  Selection  from  papers  found  in  possession  of, 
Falmouth,  Jan.  2  and  3,  1916.    (Cd.  8174.)    7d. 

Red  Cross  Convention,  1906,  Declaration  withdrawing  British  reser- 
vation in  respect  of  Articles  23, 27  and  28.  Signed  at  Berne,  July  7, 1914. 
(Treaty  series,  1916,  No.  1.)    Id. 

Trading  with  the  Enemy  Act  Amendment.  (5  &  6  Geo.  V,  Ch.  105.) 
2d. 

Trading  with  the  Enemy  Extension  of  Powers  Act,  1915,  Correspond- 
ence with  the  United  States  Ambassador  respecting  the.  (Cd.  8225.) 
Id. 

Trading  with  the  Enemy  (Vesting  and  application  of  prop- 
erty.) Amendment  Rules,  March  29,  1916.  (St.  R.  &  O.  213.) 
13^d. 

Trading  with  the  Enemy.  Order  in  Council  making  exceptions  and 
adaptations  in  Trading  with  the  Enemy  Acts  and  Customs  War  Powers 
Acts,  in  their  appUcation  to  persons  or  bodies  of  persons  mentioned  in 
the  statutory  list.  Order  in  Council  Feb.  29,  1916.  (St.  R.  &  O.  126.) 
l^d. 

Trading  with  the  Enemy  (neutral  countries)  proclamation.  Feb.  29, 
1916.    (St.  R.  &  0.  125.)    13^. 

.    Orders  in  Council  varying  statutory  list  in  Trading  with 

the  Enemy  (Neutral  Countries)  Proclamation.  1916.  March  16  and 
24,  April  7,  and  14,  1916.  (St.  R.  &  O.  175,  189,  219  and  236.)  13^. 
each. 

Wittenberg  Camp.  Report  by  the  government  committee  on  the 
treatment  by  the  enemy  of  British  prisoners  of  war  regarding  the  con- 
ditions obtaining  at  the  Wittenberg  Camp  during  the  typhus  epidemic 
of  1915.    (Cd.8224.)    2d. 
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UNITED  STATSB* 

Anned  merohant  vmwIb,  Report  on  H.  Res.  147,  requflBtoK  ^^^ 
dmt  to  wftm  Ameriem  dtiioui  to  refrain  from  trav^ng  on.   Much  % 
1910.    1  p.    (H.  rp.  203.)   Foreign  Affair$  CommiUM. 

.    March  7, 1016.   1  p.   (H.  rp.304.)   fiuto  Ctsmminm, 


ArmiMi  of  France,  Germany,  Austria,  Russia,  England,  Ita^jr* 
aiul  JaiMUi,  showing  conditions  July  1,  1914.    1916.    82  p.  fl.    (PdhL 
No.  22,  new  series;  War  Dept  doc  499.)   P^4)er,10c 

( 'Itlsensliip.    Compilation  of  certain  Departmental  ciicolan 
l4i  oltlseiisliipi  registration  of  Ammcan  dtisens,  isBuanee  of 
eUn  191ft.    88  p.    SiaU  DepL 

( 'Ofigress  of  neutral  nations,  Hearings  on  H.  J.  Res.  88,  oalfiog 
Uie  I'resklent  of  the  United  States  to  call  a,  to  offer  mediation  to 
ligerenU  In  Europe.    Feb.  24-25,  1916.    75  p.    Fm-mgn  Affidn 

Kunifiean  War,  1914.    Finances  and  costs  of.    1916.    11  p.    (War 
(l^H,  doc.  512.)    War  CoOege  DivMan. 

Immigration,  Hearings  on  H.  R.  558  to  restrict  1916.  ImmigraKwm 
f$0i4l  NfUuraluaHan  CommiUee. 

Immigration,  Restriction  of.  Report  to  accon^Mny  H.  R.  10884. 
A|FfU  17, 1916.   18  p.   (8.rp.352.)  ImmigraiianCammiUee. 

0#fmany,  Address  of  Preflident  Wilson  on  relations  between  United 
MiatM  ami,  April  19, 1916.   6  p.    (H.  doc.  1034.)   Fsper^Sc 

lAikf  of  thr;  Woods,  Final  public  hearings  in  re  levels  of,  Jan.  28-29, 
tUif't,  sunl  F#rb.  1-4, 1916.   539  p.  1  pi.  map.    Paper,  30c. 

M^n^hant  marine,  Hearing?  on  H.  R.  10500  creating  Shippmg  Board, 
hft'/(i\  ftiixiliary  and  merchant  marine.  Feb.  10-Mar.  9,  1916.  viii+ 
/>  ^AU  \f.  il.    Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  CommiUee. 

Military  [wlicy.  Statement  of,  for  United  States.  Sept.  1915.  v+ 
22  it.    PftfMrr,  fKr. 

Niiiioriiil  (Maim:,  Preparedness  for.  Report  to  accompany  S.  4840. 
Mttf,  Hi,  1016.    26  p.    (S.  rp.  263,  pt.  1.)    Paper,  5c. 

— .    Vi«w8  of  mmority.    Mar.  16,  1916.    2  p.    (S.  rp.  263,  pL 

2 )    TafH-r,  5*:. 

,    A(ldr(*HHf8  of  President  Wilson,  Jan.  27-Feb.  3,  1916.    72 
I,     f\\.  /Wr.  Wtt.)    Paper,  5c. 

'  tVh^i  |#n/'^'N  an-  KJv(*n,  the  document  in  question  may  be  obtained  fcM*  the  amount 
$t*4**t\  Uitui  th<t  HufiC'rintendent  of  Documents,  Government  Printing  Office, 
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Naturalization  laws  and  regulations,  Jan.  21,  1916.  36  p.  Naturali' 
zaiion  Bureau. 

Neutrality,  Germany  and  Portugal,  proclamation.  Mar.  13,  1916. 
4  p.    (No.  1328.)    State  Dept. 

Nicaragua,  American  policy  in.  Memorandum  on  convention  be- 
tween United  States  and  Nicaragua  relative  to  interoceanic  canal  and 
naval  station  in  Gulf  of  Fonseca,  by  George  T.  Weitzel.  33  p.  (S.  doc. 
334.)    Paper,  5c. 

Passports.  Executive  order  authorizing  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  direct  customs  officers  to  take  up  passports  of  returning  American 
citizens.    Mar.  13,  1916.    1  p.    (No.  2341.)    State  Dept. 

Peace.  Letter  addressed  to  John  F.  Shafroth  by  Oscar  T.  Crosby 
relative  to  an  international  peace  tribunal.  March  28,  1916.  4  p. 
(S.  doc.  378.)    Paper,  5c. 

.    Address  delivered  by  Walter  L.  Fisher,  Dec.  21,  1915,  on 

preparations  for.    39  p.    (S.  doc.  323.)    Paper,  5c. 

Philippine  Islands,  Political  status  of.  Report  to  accompany  S.  381. 
April  6, 1916.    18  p.    (H.  rp.  499,  pt.  1).    Paper  5c. 

.    Views  of  minority.    April  12,  1916.     14  p.     (H.  rp.  499, 

pt.  2.)     Paper,  5c. 

Porto  Rico,  Hearings  on  S.  1217  to  provide  civil  government  for. 
1916.    (R.2,ii+103-126p.)    Padjk  Islands  and  Porto  Rico  Cammittee. 

Self-government  in  the  tropics.  Analysis  of  political  and  economic 
relations  of  temperate  toward  tropic  and  subtropic  zones,  especially 
as  affecting  relations  of  United  States  toward  Mexico  and  Philippine 
Islands.    By  Samuel  L.  Parrish.    1916.    10  p.    (S.  doc.  364.)    Paper,  5c. 

Switzerland,  Military  law  and  efficient  citizen  army  of.  1916.  79  p. 
1  pi.    (S.  doc.  360.)    Senate. 

Geo.  A.  Finch. 


JUDICIAL    DECISIONS    INVOLVING    QUESTIONS    OF 
INTERNATIONAL    LAW 

THE   QUTENFEIB.      THE   BAHENFEL3.      THE   DERFTUNQEB 

Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council 

Decided  April?,  J916 
iThe  Times  Law  Reports,  Vol.  32,  p.  433) 

By  Art.  1  at  the  Sixth  Hagui?  CoavoDtioti.  1907,  "  When  a  merchant  ship  belongiiig 
to  one  of  the  belligerent  Powers  ia  at  the  commencement  of  hostilities  in  an  enemy 
|Kirt,  it  is  dedrable  that  it  should  be  allowed  to  depart  freely  either  immediately  or 
after  a  reasonable  number  of  days  of  grace."  By  Art.  2,  "A  merchant  ship  which, 
owing  to  circumstances  beyond  ita  control,  may  have  beai  uoable  to  leave  the  eoemy 
port  within  the  period  eonlempkted  in  the  preceding  article,  or  which  was  cot  allowed 
to  leave,  may  not  be  confiscated.  The  belligerent  may  merely  detain  it  ud  condition 
of  rcsUiring  it  after  the  war,  without  payment  of  compeoaation,  or  he  may  lequlaitioa 
it  on  payment  of  oompenaation." 

On  August  4,  1014,  war  broke  out  between  Great  Britain  and  Germany,  and  a 
Britisli  Oriicr  in  Council  wis  issued  rccogniring  Ari.  1  (supra)  conditionally  upoa 
Gennany  doing  the  same  within  a  limited  time.  Germany  did  not  do  ao,  and  ths 
Order  in  Council  did  not  come  into  operation. 

The  G.  was  a  German  ship  which  arrived  at  Fort  Said  on  August  S,  1914,  in  igoo- 
rance  that  hoetihties  liad  broken  out  between  Great  Britain  and  Germany.  From 
August  S  t«  August  14  she  was  not  free  to  leave,  but  on  the  latter  date  she  was  in- 
formed that  she  might  do  so.  She  did  not  leave,  and  on  October  13  the  Egyptian 
Govenmient  put  a  crew  on  board,'and  on  October  16  they  took  her  to  sea  and  ood- 
ducted  her  to  a  British  warship,  which  seiied  her  as  prize  and  t^mk  her  to  Alexandria. 
On  November  5,  1914,  Great  Britain  declared  war  on  Turkey,  and  on  Deoembw  18* 
1914,  decided  Egypt  to  be  a  British  protectorate.  The  Egyptian  Prise  Court  d»- 
dded  that  the  G.  was  entitled  to  detention  in  lieu  of  confiscation  and  that  in  acootd- 
ance  with  Art.  2  (supra)  she  should  be  restored  or  her  value  paid  to  the  owiteis  at 
the  oondumoa  of  hostiUties. 

Held,  on  appeal,  that  evm  if  the  Hague  Convention  applied  and  if  the  Order  in 
Council  of  August  4,  1914,  extended  to  Egypt,  the  failure  of  Germany  to  oonour  in 
recognizing  Art.  1  prevented  Art.  2,  so  far  as  it  was  oomplementary  to  Art.  1,  from 
coming  into  operation,  that  therefore  the  British  Government  was  entitled  to  seiM 
and  det^  the  G.  during  the  war,  and  that  the  appeal  must  be  allowed  and  an  order 
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made  merely  for  the  detention  of  the  ship,  leaving  the  ultimate  rights  of  the  parties 
to  be  determined  after  the  war. 

The  court  made  a  similar  order  in  the  case  of  the  B. 

The  D.  was  a  German  ship  intended  for  conversion  into  a  ship  of  war,  and  she  took 
refuge  in  Port  Said  on  August  2,  1914,  on  account  of  the  war  between  Germany  and 
France  and  between  Germany  and  Russia.  The  Hague  Ck)nvention  does  not  apply 
to  a  ship  intended  for  such  conversion.  The  Egyptian  Prize  Court  made  an  order  for 
her  confiscation. 

Hdd,  that  the  order  for  confiscation  was  right  and  the  appeal  must  be  dismissed. 

These  were  three  appeals  from  orders  of  the  Supreme  Court  for  Egypt 
in  Prize.  The  Crown  appealed  in  the  cases  of  the  Gvlenfels  and  the 
Barenfds.    In  the  case  of  the  Derfflinger  the  Crown  was  the  respondent. 

Lord  Wrenbury  delivered  the  following  considered  judgments  of  the 
Board: 

The  Gutenpels 

The  GvJtenfels  is  a  German  ship.  Bound  from  Antwerp  for  Bombay 
and  Karachi,  she  arrived  at  Port  Said  in  the  afternoon  of  August  5, 
1914,  and  entered  the  port  while  still  ignorant  (as  is  now  admitted) 
that  hostilities  had  broken  out  between  Great  Britain  and  Germany. 
From  August  5  to  August  14  she  was  not  free  to  leave.  On  August  14 
she  was  informed  that  she  was  free  to  proceed  if  she  liked.  Matters 
so  remained  until  October  13.  She  never  asked  for  a  pass.  She  was  not 
offered  one.  On  October  13,  1914,  the  Egyptian  Government  put  a 
crew  on  board,  and  on  October  16  they  took  her  to  sea  and  conducted 
her  to  H.  M.  S.  Warrior,  which  seized  her  as  prize  and  took  her  to  Alex- 
andria. It  is  admitted  that  this  was  done  by  arrangement  between  the 
Egyptian  Government  and  the  British  Government. 

At  the  date  of  these  events  war  had  not  been  declared  between  Great 
Britain  and  Turkey,  and  Great  Britain  had  not  declared  Egypt  to  be  a 
protectorate.  The  date  of  the  declaration  of  war  with  Turkey  was 
November  5,  1914.  The  date  of  the  declaration  of  the  protectorate  was 
December  18,  1914. 

The  Egyptian  Prize  Court  has  pronounced  the  ship  to  have  belonged 
at  the  time  of  seizure  to  enemies  of  the  Crown,  and  to  have  been  seized 
in  such  circumstances  as  to  be  entitled  to  detention  in  lieu  of  confisca- 
tion, and  has  ordered  the  ship  to  be  detained  by  the  marshal  until 
further  order;  and  has  further  declared  that,  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  Article  2  of  No.  VI  of  the  Hague  Conventions,  the  ship  must 
be  restored  or  her  value  paid  to  the  owners  at  the  conclusion  of  hostili- 
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ties.  Fraai  this  order  the  Crown  appeals.  There  is  do  cT08&-ttppes]. 
The  Crown  eontei>ds  that  the  ship  ought  to  be  coafiscated,  or,  at  any 
rate,  that  the  question  whether  she  ought  to  be  confiscated,  or  whether, 
oo  the  cootrarr,  she  must  be  restored  or  her  rahie  paid  to  the  owners  at 
the  eoQclosioa  of  bostUities,  should  be  left  to  be  detennioed  after  the 
war,  and  that  in  default  of  confiscation  the  order  should  be  for  deten- 
tioD  tiD  further  order,  with  liberty  to  apply  as  in  the  case  at  The  ChUe 
(31  Tht  Time*,  L.  R  3;  11914!  P.,  212).  The  respondents,  having  no 
croas-appeal,  cannot  oontcst  the  order  which  impoees  detention. 

Hie  points  which  have  been  argued  before  their  lord^pe  are  Qumer- 
oua.     Upon  some  of  them  it  is  unnecessary'  to  pronounce  any  opinioo: 

Fiist,  to  the  Hague  Convention  \o.  VI.  (which  is  the  relevant  Hague 
CoQvention,  and  will  hereinafter  )>e  styled  simply  the  Hague  Convention) 
Egypt  was  not  a  party.  Tbe  question  has  been  raised  whether,  having 
n^ard  to  the  anomalous  position  in  which  Eg>'pt  stood,  the  Hague  Con- 
vention applies  to  Egypt.  Their  lordships  find  it  unnece^ary  to  de- 
termine this  question.  T^ey  will  assume,  in  favor  of  the  respondents, 
that  the  Hague  Convention  does  apply  to  the  case  before  tbera. 

Secondly.  The  question  has  been  argued  whether  Port  Said  was, 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Hague  Convention,  an  "enemy  pari" — 
that  is,  a  port  enemy  to  Germany.  Ha\'ing  regard  to  the  relations  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  Egj'pt,  to  the  anomaious  positiou  of  Turkey, 
and  to  the  military  occupation  of  Egypt  by  Great  Britain,  their  lord^iips 
do  not  doulit  that  it  was.  In  Hall's  IntemalUmal  Law,  Sixth  edition, 
p.  505,  the  learned  author  writes: — 

Wbeo  a  place  b  mill  tarily  occupied  by  an  enemy,  the  fact  that  it  is  nnder  hia  oaatraL 
and  that  be  consequently  can  use  it  for  the  purpoaes  ti  hia  war,  outwei^ia  all  ooo- 
mderations  founded  on  the  bare  legal  ownership  of  the  soiL 

Their  lordships  think  this  to  be  right. 

Thirdly.  A  question  has  been  raised  whether,  in  the  events  which 
have  happened,  the  Hague  Convention  was  operative  and  binding  At 
the  date  of  the  events  with  which  the  Board  are  concerned  in  this  eaae. 
The  respondents  say  that  it  was.  The  law  officers  of  tiie  Crown  have 
stated  in  the  plainest  terms  that  the  British  Government  abide  by  the 
Hague  Convention  and  look  to  Germany  to  do  the  same.  The  British 
Government,  by  the  Order  in  Council  of  August  4,  1914,  presently  men- 
tioned, acted  under  the  Hague  Convention.  It  is  uimeceBsaiy  to  det«>- 
mine  whether  the  Hague  Convention  applies  or  not.  Their  lordshqia 
will  assume  in  favor  of  the  respondents  that  it  does. 
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It  results  that  the  only  question  for  determination  is  the  construction 
and  meaning  of  the  Hague  Convention,  and  that  question  reduces  it- 
self to  the  decision  of  a  single  point,  viz.,  whether  Article  2  is,  or  whether 
any  part  of  it  is,  obligatory,  or  whether,  if  the  course  referred  to  as 
**  desirable  "  in  Article  1  be  not  taken,  Article  2  has  or  has  not  any  ap- 
plication to  a  vessel  which  finds  itself  in  an  enemy  port  at  the  commence- 
ment of  hostilities,  or  which,  having  left  its  last  port  of  call  before  the 
commencement  of  hostilities,  enters  an  enemy  port  without  having 
heard  of  the  hostilities.  The  respondents  contend  that  it  has,  the  ap- 
pellants that  it  has  not.  The  question  is  one  of  law  arising  on  an  inter- 
national document  involving  a  reciprocal  obligation  performable  only 
at  the  end  of  the  war.  If  this  Board  were  now  to  determine  this  question 
of  construction,  Germany  might  hereafter  take  a  different  view,  and  the 
performance  of  the  obligation,  as  a  reciprocal  obligation,  might  become 
impossible. 

The  order  made  by  the  Egyptian  court  determines  that  the  ship 
must  be  restored  or  her  value  paid  at  the  conclusion  of  hostilities.  If 
this  order  were  to  stand  and  at  the  conclusion  of  hostilities  Germany 
maintained  that  the  construction  upon  which  that  order  is  based  was 
wrong  and  refused  to  restore  or  pay  the  value  of  British  ships  seized 
and  detained  by  Germany  in  like  circumstances,  the  performance  of  the 
obligation  as  a  reciprocal  obligation  would  be  impossible  unless  achieved 
by  diplomatic  action.  In  these  circumstances  the  construction  for  which 
the  respondents  contend,  involving  as  it  does  a  reciprocal  obligation 
performable  only  at  the  end  of  the  war  cannot  at  present  be  fully  de- 
termined by  their  lordships  in  the  absence  of  knowledge  of  the  future 
attitude  of  the  respective  belligerents  in  that  regard.  Accordingly  they 
think  it  incompetent  to  dispose  of  this  question  of  construction  at  pres- 
ent. 

It  remains  to  apply  the  above  considerations — subject  to  the  above 
reservations — ^to  the  case  before  the  Board. 

On  August  4,  1914,  an  Order  in  Council  was  issued  recognizing  and 
acting  upon  Article  1  of  the  Hague  Convention,  conditionally  upon 
Germany  within  a  limited  time  doing  the  same.  Germany  did  not  do 
so,  and  the  Order  in  Council  did  not  come  into  operation.  If  this  Order 
in  Council  included  Eg3rpt,  the  result  of  Germany's  refusal  to  concur  was 
that  neither  Article  1  nor  Article  2,  so  far  as  it  is  complementary  to 
Article  1,  took  effect  as  regards  Port  Said.  If,  as  their  lordships  incline 
to  think,  it  did  not  extend  to  BfeT>t,  it  may,  of  course,  be  set  out  of  con- 
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sideration.  In  either  case  nothing  turns  upon  this  Order  in  Councfl, 
except  that  it  evidences  the  desire  of  Great  Britain  to  take  that  which 
the  Hague  Convention  indicated  as  the  reasonable  course.  Their  lord- 
ships do  not  forget  that  the  respondents  placed  some  reliance  upon  this 
Order  in  Council  as  assisting  in  the  construction  which  they  place  upon 
the  Hague  Convention,  but  their  lordships  are  unable  to  accept  the  view 
that  it  is  of  any  service  for  this  purpose.  Even  if  at  the  date  of  this 
Order  in  Council  Great  Britain  took  a  particular  view  of  the  construction 
of  the  Hague  Convention,  that  fact  throws  no  light  upon  the  question 
as  to  what  is,  in  fact,  the  true  construction. 

On  August  5,  1914,  the  Egyptian  Government  issued  a  "Decision," 
or  decree,  similar  in  some  respects  to  the  Order  in  Council  of  August  4. 
This  granted  days  of  grace  to  sunset  on  August  14  to  ships  of  not  more 
than  5,000  tons  gross.  But  as  the  Gutenfels  was  more  than  5,000  tons 
it  did  not  apply  to  her. 

The  facts  then  are  (assuming,  as  for  the  purposes  of  this  judgment 
their  lordships  do  assume,  that  the  Hague  Convention  applies)  that 
Article  2,  so  far  as  it  was  complementary  to  Article  1,  never  came  into 
operation  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  as  between  Great  Britain  and  Ger- 
many the  recommendation  agreed  to  by  Article  1  failed,  by  reason  of 
the  action,  or,  rather,  the  inaction,  of  Germany,  to  be  carried  into  eflfect 
by  the  contracting  parties.  In  these  circumstances,  there  being  nothing 
which  entitled  the  Gutenfels  to  remain  in  the  port  (for  she  had  long  ex- 
ceeded any  such  limited  right  as  might  arise  from  a  right  of  passage 
through  the  canal,  assuming  that  she  had  such  a  right),  there  was  noth- 
ing to  prevent  the  Eg^^ptian  Government  and  British  Government 
acting  as  they  did,  and  at  the  least  seizing  and  detaining  her  during  the 
war,  to  await  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war  the  determination  of  the  ques- 
tions above  reserved.  The  order  which,  in  their  lordships*  judgment, 
will  be  right  wall  be  an  order  allowing  the  appeal,  and  substituting  an 
order  in  the  terms  of  that  in  the  case  of  The  Chile  (supra),  leaving  the 
ultimate  rights  between  the  parties  to  be  determined  after  the  war. 

Their  lordships  will  humbly  advise  His  Majesty  accordingly. 

They  think  that  each  party  should  bear  his  own  costs  of  this  appeal. 

The  Barenfels 

This  vessel,  bound  from  Hamburg  and  Antwerp  to  Colombo,  Madras, 
and  Calcutta,  arrived  at  Port  Said  on  August  1,  1914,  and  was  still  there 
on  August  4  and  5.    Except  that  she  was  in  Port  Said  before  and  at  the 
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commencement  of  the  war,  the  relevant  facts  are  identical  with  those  in 
the  case  of  the  Chdenfds.  This  case  is  governed  by  the  decision  in  the 
GtUenfelSj  and  their  lordships  will  humbly  advise  his  Majesty  that  the 
same  order  should  be  made. 

The  Dbrffungeb 

This  vessel  showed  by  her  build  that  she  was  intended  for  conversion 
into  a  warship.  The  Hague  Convention  therefore  does  not  apply  (see 
Article  5).  She  passed  through  the  canal,  and  arrived  at  Port  Said 
on  August  2  on  a  voyage  from  Yokohoma  to  Bremen.  Her  log  contains 
the  following  entries.' — 

''  1914,  August  2:  arrived  Port  Said.  The  journey  cannot  be  continued 
on  account  of  the  war." 

''August  3;  passengers  and  baggage  landed." 

Under  the  International  Suez  Canal  Convention  of  1889  she  was  en- 
titled to  use  the  canal  for  the  purposes  of  passage.  She  had  used  it,  and 
the  above  entries  show  that  her  voyage  of  passage  was  over;  that  her 
journey  was,  in  her  view,  rendered  abortive  by  reason  of  the  war,  and 
that  she  had  accordingly  landed  her  passengers  and  cargo.  Port  Said 
was,  on  August  2  and  3,  a  neutral  port.  The  war  which  caused  the  dis- 
continuance of  the  ship's  voyage  was  the  war  between  Germany  and 
France  and  that  between  Germany  and  Russia.  When  war  broke  out 
on  August  4  between  Germany  and  Great  Britain  the  vessel  was  lying 
in  Port  Said,  not  in  exercise  of  a  right  of  passage,  but  by  way  of  user 
of  the  port  as  a  port  of  refuge.  Under  these  circumstances  the  Canal 
Convention  had  ceased  to  be  operative  and  she  was  not  entitled  to  any 
protection.  The  ship  was  a  German  ship  lying  in  an  enemy  port,  and 
was  a  ship  to  which  the  Hague  Convention  did  not  apply. 

If  any  justification  were  necessary  for  the  subsequent  acts  of  the  Egyp- 
tian and  British  Governments,  it  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  ship,  while 
lying  in  the  port,  was  using  her  wireless  for  communicating  information 
to  the  German  warships  the  Goeben  and  the  Brealau.  In  their  lordships' 
opinion,  the  order  for  her  confiscation  was  right,  and  this  appeal  should 
be  dismissed,  'the  order  should  be  varied,  however,  so  as  to  run  "and 
as  such  or  otherwise  subject  and  liable  to  confiscation  and  condemned 
the  said  ship  as  good  and  lawful  prize  seized  on  behalf  of  the  Crown" 
and  in  other  respects  should  be  in  the  form  of  the  order  under  appeal. 
Their  lordships  will  advise  his  Majesty  accordingly.  The  appellants 
will  pay  the  costs  of  the  appeal. 
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THS  FENDOB.     THS  HKLGOLAND.     THS  BOflTOCK 

Judicial  CcmmiUee  cf  the  Priwif  CmmeU 
Decided  April  IS,  1916 

{The  Tiifies  Law  Repots,  Vol  32,  p.  489) 

Tlie  Sum  Canal  ConT«atioii  of  1888  ib  not  applicable  to  riiq;»  uring  Pott  Sbid* 
not  for  the  purpoae  of  pmwagn  thnHigh  the  canal  or  aa  one  of  ha  porta  of  aeoeai^  bat 
aa  if  it  waa  a  neutral  port  in  which  to  aedude  themaehrea  for  an  inditfnita  time  In 
order  to  defeat  bdhgerenta'  lii^tB  of  capture,  after  ahandoning  any  intentioii  thove 
may  have  been  to  uae  the  port  aa  a  port  of  acceas  in  connection  with  tnuMit  throoili 
thecanaL 

These  were  i^peals  from  three  decrees  of  his  Britannic  Majesty's 
Supreme  Court  for  Egypt  m  Prize  of  February  17,  1015. 

Lord  Sumner  in  delivering  their  Lordships'  judgment  said:  These 
are  three  appeals  from  three  decrees  of  his  Majesty's  CSourt  of  Priae 
in  Egypt  condemning  these  vessels  as  lawf iQ  prise.  Li  view  of  the  faet 
that  reliance  was  placed  on  immunities  alle^  to  be  claimable  under 
international  conventions  no  objection  has  been  raised,  such  aa  was 
rused  in  The  M5we  (31  The  Tiifies  L.  R.,  46;  [1915]  P.,  1),  to  the  preamoe 
of  enemy  owners  to  be  heard  before  their  lordships  on  BftgnL 

The  steamship  Pindas  is  a  steamship  of  2,933  tons  gross,  which  be- 
longed to  the  Deutsche  Levant  Linie,  of  Hamburg.    In  the  course  of  a 
round  voyage  from  Antwerp  to  eastern  Mediterranean  ports  she  entered 
Port  Said  at  2  a.  m.  on  August  1,  1914.    Her  next  port  would  have  been 
on  the  Syrian  coast.    Through  her  agents  at  Port  Said  she  "received 
orders  not  to  proceed  until  further  instructions."    She  discharged  her 
Port  Said  cargo  and  continued  to  lie  in  her  berth.    On  August  14  the 
captain  was  informed  by  the  authorities  that  he  was  free  to  sail  and 
would  receive  a  pass,  if  he  would  call  for  it  at  the  port-office.    This 
he  did  not  do,  having  been  informed  by  someone,  but  inacciu^tely,  that 
the  harbor  of  Port  Said  had  been  declared  neutral.    In  fact,  by  that  date 
Egypt  was  in  a  state  of  hostility  de  facto  to  the  German  Empire.    On 
August  22  a  pass  for  Beirut  was  actually  delivered  to  him.    He  says  that 
he  doubted  its  validity — which,  in  truth,  he  had  no  grounds  for  doing — 
but,  since  he  was  advised  by  his  agents  to  stay  in  Port  Said  as  it  was  a 
neutral  port,  his  reasons  for  staying  there  are  clear. 
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On  October  15  he  was  taken  outside  the  limits  of  Port  Said  and  of 
territorial  waters  in  charge  of  persons  appointed  for  the  purpose  by  the 
Egyptian  authorities,  and  then  was  captured  by  H.  M.  S.  Warrior  in 
latitude  31°  24^'  north  and  longitude  32°  20^'  east.  Upon  these  facts 
a  decree  of  condemnation  as  prize  was  pronounced  in  his  Majesty's 
Supreme  CJourt  for  Egypt  in  Prize  on  February  17,  1915,  from  which 
this  appeal  is  brought. 

The  steamship  Helgoland  is  a  steamship  of  5,666  tons  gross,  which 
belonged  to  the  Norddeutscher  Lloyd,  of  Bremen.  On  July  29,  1914, 
she  entered  the  Suez  Canal  bound  with  general  cargo  from  Singapore 
to  Rotterdam  and  Bremen,  and  reached  Port  Said  on  July  30.  Her 
captain  had  made  preparations  to  continue  his  voyage  and  leave  Port 
Said  on  July  31,  but  on  his  arrival  he  received  instructions  from  his 
owners  to  stay  there.  He  recorded  in  his  log  on  that  day  "German 
mobilization, "  and  on  August  17  and  18  he  paid  off  a  large  number  of  his 
crew.  A  pass  was  offered  to  him  in  the  same  way  as  to  the  captain  of 
the  Pindos,  but  he  did  not  avail  himself  of  the  offer.  Another  was 
actually  delivered  also  as  in  that  case,  of  which,  though  it  was  valid, 
no  use  was  made.  The  reason  for  this  again  was  that  the  captain,  on 
the  same  pretext,  had  definitely  decided,  in  accordance  with  his  owners* 
instructions,  to  stay  where  he  was.  Subsequently  the  Helgoland  also 
was  taken  outside  Egyptian  territorial  waters  by  persons  employed  by 
the  Eg3rptian  authorities,  and  there  captured  by  H.  M.  S.  Warrior  on 
October  15  at  about  the  same  place.  She  was  duly  condemned  as  prize 
on  February  17,  1915. 

The  Rostock  was  a  steamship  of  4,957  tons  gross,  which  belonged  to 
the  Deutsche-Australische  Dampfschiffsgesellschaft,  of  Hamburg.  She 
came  through  the  Suez  Canal  from  eastern  ports  with  general  cargo 
bound,  no  doubt,  for  a  home  port,  and  arrived  at  Port  Said  on  July  31 
and  began  to  discharge  such  part  of  her  cargo  as  was  deliverable  there. 
While  doing  so  her  captain  received  a  cablegram  from  his  owners  at 
Hamburg  to  wait  further  orders.  His  log  records  on  August  1:  "In 
order  to  protect  ship  and  cargo  from  the  attacks  of  the  enemy,  shall 
remain  until  further  notice  in  Port  Said  as  the  harbor  is  neutral."  On 
August  17  to  19  the  ship  discharged  her  cargo  of  frozen  meat.  After 
July  31  the  captain  received  no  further  communication  from  his  owners. 
He  was  treated  by  the  Egjrptian  authorities  in  respect  of  the  offer  of  a 
pass,  the  actual  delivery  of  a  valid  pass  subsequently,  and  the  removal 
of  his  ship  outside  Egyptian  territorial  waters,  exactly  as  the  captains 
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of  the  Pindos  fu>d  the  Helgoland  were  treated.  He  bphaved  in  the  same 
way  and  fw  the  same  reasons.  The  Rottock  was  captured  by  the  Warrwr 
on  October  lo,  and  was  condemned  ae  prise  on  Febniai>'  17,  1915. 

The  claimants  in  their  petitions  fonnally  relied  on  what  in  each  case 
were  eubstantially  the  same  defences,  namely:  (1)  the  benefit  of  the 
sixth  Hague  Convention  of  1907,  -\rticlea  1  and  2;  (2)  the  benefit  (rf 
Article  4  of  the  Sue*  C^anal  Conventioo  of  1888,  confirmed  by  Article  6 
of  the  Anglo-French  Ap^^ment  of  1901;  (3)  the  formal  invalidity  and 
the  practical  inefficiency  of  the  passes  which  were  offered  by  the  Eg>-p- 
tian  authorities;  (4)  considerations  of  equity  and  natural  jiutice  arising 
out  of  the  circumstances  under  which  the  ships  were  ejected  from  Egyp- 
tian waters. 

Of  these  points  the  first  has  already  been  dealt  with  sufficiently  by 
their  lordships  in  the  case  of  The  GuUnfeU  (32  The  Times  L.  R.,  433)^ 
and  the  third  in  that  of  The  Concadoro  (32  The  Times  L,  R.,  465).*  Of 
the  second  all  that  need  be  said  is  this:  Whatever  questions  can  be  raised 
as  to  the  parties,  to  and  between  whom  the  Suez  Canal  Convention,  1888 
is  applicable,  and  as  to  the  interpretation  of  its  articles,  one  thing  is 
plain,  that  the  convention  is  not  appUcable  to  ships  which  are  using 
Port  S^d  not  for  the  purposes  of  passage  through  the  Suez  C^jial  or  as 
one  of  its  ports  of  access,  but  as  a  neutral  port  in  which  to  seclude  them- 
selves for  an  indefinite  time,  in  order  to  defeat  belligerents'  ri^ts  of 
capture,  after  abandoning  any  intention  there  may  ever  have  been  to  use 
the  port  as  a  port  of  access  in  connection  with  tran^t  through  the  canal. 
Those  responsible  for  the  ships  took  their  course  deliberately,  and  took 
it  before  August  14.  The  capt^ns  appear,  as  was  only  natural,  to  have 
consulted  together  and  to  have  acted  in  concert.  In  the  case  of  the 
Helgoland,  her  owners  in  Bremen,  doubtless  well-informed  peisonB,  aa 
early  as  Thursday,  July  30,  1914,  if  not  earlier,  were  so  assured,  thou^ 
no  ultimatum  had  then  been  issued,  that  Germany  would  sbottly  be 
at  war,  and  England  and  Egypt  would  be  neutral,  that  they  ordered  her 
capt^  to  stop  in  Port  Said  instead  of  trying  to  reach  a  Turidah,  a  Greek, 
an  Itahan,  or  an  Austrian  port.  It  is  no  light  responabifity  to  stop  a  shqi 
of  over  5,000  tons  with  general  cargo  in  mid-voyage  for  an  ind^nite 
period,  and  thus  to  imperil  insurances  alike  on  ship  and  cargo,  and  to 
incur  heavy  expenses  and  probably  heavy  chums  from  cargo-owners  aa 
well;  but  this  responsibility  was  taken.    Their  lordships  are  <rf  oinnioii 

'  Printed  in  this  Jodrnal,  p.  629. 

'  find,  p.  637. 
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that  the  evidence  amply  justified  the  decision  of  the  prize  court  in  each 
case,  that  the  ships  were  using  Port  Said  simply  as  a  port  of  refuge,  and 
therefore  without  any  right  or  privilege  arising  out  of  the  Suez  Canal 
Convention,  1888.  Hence  their  expulsion  by  the  Eg3rptian  authorities, 
when  it  had  become  plain  that  they  would  not  leave  of  themselves,  af- 
fords no  answer  to  the  claim  for  condemnation  in  natural  justice,  or  eq- 
uity, or  law.  In  view  of  their  common  election  to  remain,  no  distinction 
can  be  drawn  between  the  ships  which  had  used  the  canal  and  the  Pin- 
dosy  which  never  meant  to  use  it  at  all.  By  August  14  liability  to  capture 
and  condemnation  had  accrued  in  each  case,  and  no  circumstance  then 
existing  or  arising  thereafter  annulled  that  liability.  The  general  ques- 
tion of  costs  has  been  dealt  with  in  the  case  of  The  Zamora  (32  The  Times 
L.  R.,  436).» 

Their  lordships  will  humbly  advise  his  Majesty  that  in  each  of  these 
three  cases  the  appeal  should  be  dismissed  with  costs. 

The  orders  should  in  each  case  be  varied,  however,  so  as  to  run,  "and 
as  such  or  otherwise  subject  and  liable  to  confiscation  and  condemned 
the  said  ship  as  good  and  lawful  prize  seized  on  behalf  of  the  Crown,*' 
and  in  other  respects  should  be  in  the  form  of  the  orders  under  appeal. 

THE  CONCADORO 

Jvdidal  CommiUee  of  the  Privy  Council 
Decided  April  U,  1916 

{The  Times  Law  Reports,  Vol.  32,  p.  465) 

A  pass  offered  under  Art.  1  of  the  Sixth  Hague  Convention  of  1907  is  not  invalidated 
by  its  being  offered  on  manifestly  reasonable  conditions. 

In  Art.  2  of  the  same  convention  the  expression  *^  force  majeure"  with  regard  to  the 
inability  of  a  vessel  to  leave  an  enemy  port  within  the  days  of  grace,  refers  to  some- 
thing which  renders  the  vessel  unable  to  leave  the  port,  and  it  does  not  include  the 
circumstance  that  the  master  has  not  been  provided  by  the  owners  with  sufficient 
financial  resources  to  continue  his  voyage. 

This  was  an  appeal  from  a  judgment  of  the  Supreme  Court  for  Egjrpt 
in  Prize  of  March  23,  1915. 

Lord  Parmoor,  in  delivering  their  lordships'  judgment,  said: — ^The 
steamship  Concadoro  is  an  Austrian  vessel  (1,813  tons  gross  and  1,198 

» This  Journal  for  April,  1916,  p.  422. 
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tons  net  r^^uster),  repstered  at  Trieste.  On  August  1,  1914,  the  Ccn^ 
cadoro  left  the  port  of  Cardiff  under  charter  to  Messrs.  D.  L.  Flack  and 
Son,  with  a  cargo  of  patent  fuel  destined  for  conagnees  at  Port  Sudan. 
She  arrived  at  Port  Said  on  August  18, 1914,  her  master  being  ignorant 
that  war  had  broken  out  between  Great  Britain  and  Austria-Hungary. 
Owing  to  the  outbreak  of  war,  the  master  was  not  provided  by  the 
managing  own^  with  funds  to  enable  him  to  continue  his  voyage,  and 
decided  to  remain  at  Port  Said,  fearing  to  put  to  sea  lest  he  should  be 
captured  by  British  men-of-war.  The  master  says  that  he  believed  Port 
to  be  a  neutral  port.  Their  lordships  have  already  found  that  Port 
was  not  at  this  date  in  fact  a  neutral  port,  and  that,  under  the  Sues 
Convention,  the  ships  of  belligerents  had  no  ri^t  to  make  it  a  port  of 
refuge  {The  GvJtenfeU,  32  The  Times  L.  R.,  433).^  It  is  only  because 
Port  Said  has  at  the  said  date  to  be  regarded  as  an  enemy,  and  not  a 
neutral,  port,  that  the  appellants  are  able  to  found  their  case  on  the 
^>plication  of  Articles  1  and  2  of  the  Hague  Convention  No.  6  of  1907, 
assuming  for  the  purposes  of  the  appeal  that  the  Hague  Convention  ap- 
plies, as  their  lordships  have  done  in  other  appeals  from  the  EJgyptian 
court. 

Immediately  on  arrival  the  Cmeadoro  came  under  the  general  pre- 
cautionaiy  order  issued  by  the  General  Officer  Commanding  British 
troops,  that  no  enemy  vessel  was  to  enter  the  canaL  The  Conoadoro 
was  free  to  return  to  the  Mediterranean.  On  September  22,  1914,  the 
master  of  the  Concadoro  was  ofifered  a  safe-conduct  to  Port  Sudan,  and 
thence  to  Basra,  on  the  terms  comprised  in  the  following: 

Sir,— 

I  am  inBtructed  to  infonn  you  as  follows: 

The  coal  cargo  of  the  Concadoro  being  required  at  Port  Sudan,  you  are  requested 
to  proceed  to  that  port  and  discharge  it  to  the  consignees'  order. 

If  you  will  agree  to  do  so,  the  Egyptian  Government  is  authorized  by  the  British 
Foreign  Office  to  grant  you  a  safe-conduct  to  the  said  port,  and  from  thence  to  the 
port  of  Basra,  a  neutral  port,  on  the  following  conditions: 

1.  The  Concadoro  must  leave  Port  Said  on  or  before  September  27,  and  must  pro- 
ceed direct  to  Port  Sudan,  arriving  there  not  later  than  six  days  from  date  of  departure 
from  Port  Said. 

2.  She  must  discharge  without  delay  the  1,900  tons  of  patent  fuel  to  the  consignees, 
Messrs.  Contomichalos,  Darke,  and  Co.,  and  48  hours  after  completion  must  leave 
Port  Sudan  for  the  neutral  port  named  above. 

3.  The  Concadoro  will  be  liable  to  capture  in  the  event  of  any  infringement  of  the 
foregoing  conditions. 

^  Printed  in  this  Journal,  p.  629. 
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You  are  requested  to  give  me  a  written  answer  to  this  letter  as  soon  as  possible, 
and,  in  the  event  of  your  acceptance  of  the  conditions  named,  you  will  be  good  enough 
to  apply  to  this  office  for  the  safe-conduct  referred  to,  at  the  same  time  infonning  me 
of  the  date  and  time  you  propose  to  enter  the  canal. 

(Signed)  C.  E.  D.  TRELAWNEY, 

Captain  of  Port, 

On  September  23  the  master  replied: 

I  beg  to  thank  you  for  your  letter  of  the  22nd,  but  in  reply  I  regret  to  inform  you 
that,  on  account  of  the  present  political  situation,  I  cannot  see  my  way  to  undertake 
the  voyage  to  Port  Sudan  before  the  end  of  hostilities.  I  can  only  deliver  the  cargo 
here  against  original  bill  of  lading  and  signature  of  bond  with  deposit  for  general 
average. 

Their  lordships  would  not  desh-e  to  place  undue  weight  on  this  letter, 
but  the  claim  of  the  master  not  to  prosecute  the  voyage  to  Port  Sudan 
before  the  end  of  hostilities  in  substance  amounts  to  a  claim  to  use  Port 
Said  as  a  port  of  refuge.  It  is  material  that  at  this  date  the  master  of  the 
Concadoro  had  received  an  oflFer  by  the  consignees  of  the  cargo  to  advance 
the  sum  of  £530  for  the  canal  dues  and  disbursements  at  Port  Said.  On 
October  22  the  Concadoro  was  taken  out  to  sea,  under  instructions  from 
the  Director-General  to  the  Port  and  Lights  Administration  of  Egypt, 
and  steered  northwards  towards  a  British  destroyer  which  was  lying 
outside  the  harbor.  The  vessel  was  boarded  by  officers  and  crew  of  the 
destroyer,  brought  back  to  the  point  from  which  she  had  Btarted  in  the 
morning,  and  was  then  taken  over  by  a  crew  from  H.  M.  S.  Warrior. 
The  next  day  the  Cancadoro,  in  charge  of  a  crew  from  the  Warrior^ 
left  Port  Said  for  Port  Sudan.  The  cargo  was  discharged  at  Port  Sudan 
and  the  Concadoro  was  taken  to  Alexandria,  where  she  arrived  on  Novem- 
ber 17.  The  Concadoro  was  subsequently  condenmed  as  an  enemy  ship 
properly  seized  as  prize,  and  this  appeal  is  against  the  order  for  condem- 
nation. 

On  the  hearing  of  the  appeal  two  arguments  were  urged  on  behalf 
of  the  Concadoro  as  differentiating  her  case  from  that  of  the  other  appeals 
from  his  Britannic  Majesty's  Supreme  C!ourt  of  Egypt  in  Prize,  which 
had  come  before  their  lordships.  In  the  first  place,  it  was  argued  that 
the  words  in  Article  1 — 

il  est  desirable  qu'il  lui  soit  permis  de  sortir  librement,  imm^diatement  ou  apr^ 
un  d^lai  de  faveur  suffisant,  et  de  gagner  directement,  apr^s  avoir  ^t^  muni  d'un  lai»- 
Bes-paaser,  son  port  de  destination  ou  tel  autre  port  qui  lui  sera  d6sign^ 
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entitled  the  maetcr  to  receive  a  pass,  and  more  than  that  a  wholly  un- 
oonditioniiJ  pass,  direct  to  the  port  of  destinatioD  or  any  other  port 
indicated,  and  that  by  reason  of  the  conditions  attached  to  the  offer 
made  on  September  22,  1914,  the  safe  conduct  was  not  a  proper  pass 
within  the  meaning  of  Article  1.  Their  lordships  agree  with  the  view  of 
Mr.  Justice  Grain,  that  the  conditions  attached  in  the  circumstances 
were  manifestly  reasonable.  The  conditions  were  that  the  master  of 
the  Coticadoro  should  discharge  his  cargo  at  the  port  to  which  it  was 
consigned,  arriving  there  after  the  allowance  of  a  sufficient  time  for  the 
voyage  from  Port  Said ;  that  she  must  discharge  her  cargo  without  delay, 
and  that  48  hours  after  completion  she  must  leave  Port  Sudan  for  Basra, 
a  neutral  port,  to  which  the  master  had  originally  intended  to  proceed 
after  discharging  the  cargo  at  Port  Sudan.  Their  lordships  hold  that 
manifestly  reasonable  conditions  do  not  invalidate  a  pass  offered  under 
Article  1.  To  adopt  so  narrow  a  construction  of  the  article  would,  in 
their  opinion,  unduly  restrict  the  benefits  intended  to  be  conferred  for 
the  protection  of  mercantUe  international  operations  undertaken  in 
good  faith  and  in  process  of  being  carried  out  before  the  outbreak  of 
hostihties. 

la  the  aeocnd  plaoe,  it  vas  argued  that  the  inability  of  the  mastor 
to  laocure  the  neceeeaty  funds  for  hia  voyage  brought  the  Concadoro 
imder  Article  2,  and  that  she  was  unable  to  leave  the  enemy  part  witliin 
tiie  days  of  grace  "par  suite  de  circonstanoee  de  force  majeure."  In 
their  lordships'  opinion  this  contention  cannot  be  maint^ed.  The 
force  majeure  contemplated  in  the  article  is  one  which  renders  the  vessel 
unable  to  leave  the  port,  and  cannot  be  construed  to  include  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  master  has  not  been  provided  by  the  owners  with 
sufficient  ffiiancial  resources  to  continue  his  voyage.  Moreover,  in  the 
present  case  the  master  of  the  Concadoro  was  offered  a  loan  of  £530, 
which  was  a  sufficient  sum  to  enable  him  to  pay  the  charges  at  Port 
Said  and  of  the  Suez  Canal  and  to  take  his  vessel  to  Port  Sudan. 

Their  lordships  are  of  opinion  that  the  order  appealed  against  was 
properly  made,  and  will  humbly  advise  his  Majesty  that  the  appeal 
be  dismissed,  with  costs.  The  order  should  be  varied,  however,  so  as 
to  run  "  and  as  such  or  otherwise  subject  and  liable  to  confiscation  and 
condenmed  the  said  ship  as  good  and  lawful  prize  seized  on  behalf 
of  the  Crown,"  and  in  other  respects  should  be  in  the  form  under 
appeal. 
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THE  ALWINA 

British  Prize  Court 

Decided  May  5,  1916 

{The  Times  Law  Reports,  Vol.  32,  p.  494) 

Where  a  neutral  vessel  with  false  papers  has  been  engaged  in  carrying  contraband 
intended  to  be  delivered  to  enemy  agents  or  enemy  vessels  of  war,  but  that  intention 
has  been  frustrated  or  abandoned  and  the  goods  have  been  sold  and  ddivered  to  other 
buyers,  the  vessel  if  captured  and  seized  as  prize  on  the  return  voyage  is  not  liable 
to  confiscation. 

The  facts  are  stated  in  the  judgment. 

The  President,  in  giving  judgment,  said: 

The  S.  S.  Alwina  is  a  neutral  vessel  of  Rotterdam  and  the  property 
of  a  Dutch  company.  She  was  seized  at  Fabnouth.  The  claim  of  the 
Crown  as  it  appears  by  the  writ  is  that  the  ship  should  be  condemned 
as  prize  on  the  ground  or  grounds  that  at  the  time  of  seizure  she  was  on 
her  return  passage  from  taking  a  direct  part  in  hostilities  and  supplying 
or  attempting  to  supply  coals  to  warships,  or  to  the  naval  forces  of  the 
enemies  of  the  Crown,  or  otherwise  being  in  the  employment  of  the 
enemies  of  the  Crown  in  violation  of  the  neutrality  of  the  ship. 

Before  considering  and  applying  the  law  by  which  the  case  must  be 
governed,  it  is  essential  to  find  the  facts,  and  to  determine  the  nature 
of  the  conduct  of  the  vessel  and  her  owner  and  master  in  relation  to  the 
voyage  which  it  is  alleged  rendered  her  subject  to  seizure  and  confisca- 
tion on  her  return  passage.  She  belonged  to  the  Holland  Gulf  Stoom- 
vaart  Maatschappij,  of  Rotterdam.  The  managing  directors  were  the 
firm  of  Jos.  de  Poorter,  of  Rotterdam,  of  which  firm  Jos.  de  Poorter,  a 
Dutch  subject,  was  the  sole  partner.  De  Poorter  acted  throughout  as 
her  owner;  and  he  will  hereinafter  be  so  described  and  treated. 

The  vessel  was  a  steamship  of  a  tonnage  of  1,115  tons  gross  and  660 
net.  Her  speed  was  8-9  knots,  with  a  consumption  of  fuel  of  about  9 
tons  a  day.  She  carried  a  crew  of  about  17  hands.  She  was  a  cargo  boat 
and  had  no  accommodation  for  passengers.  Until  the  outward  voyage 
to  be  referred  to,  she  had  been  employed  in  a  western  European  trade 
chiefiy  between  Holland,  England  and  France. 

But  suddenly,  and  without  any  previous  n^otiations  of  which  the 


eoort  has  hem  ghren  any  infomiadmi,  on  October  16, 1914,  her  own^ 
entered  into,  or  purported  to  enter  into,  a  time  charter  with  a  firm 
described  as  Messrs.  A.  M.  Delfino  y  Hennano,  ctf  Boeoos  Aires,  at 
£700  per  month,  ''to  be  employed  in  such  lawful  trades  between  any 
port  (^  pcurts  in  the  United  Kingdom  and/or  Continent  of  Europe  and 
America  (not  West)  and  back  fina%  to  a  neutral  and  safe  port  of 
America  (not  West)  or  Europe  as  charterers  (^  thdr  ag^ts  diall  direct.'' 

Ai^Murently  the  chartoparty  was  signed  at  Rotterdam. 

It  was  signed  by  De  Pocnrter,  and  it  was  also  subscribed  with  the  name 
of  the  firm  of  Ddffino  y  Hennanos,  the  charterars.  By  whom  the  name 
of  the  latter  was  signed  is  not  known. 

There  appears  to  be  a  firm  of  the  name  of  A.  M.  Delfino  y  Hennanos 
who  cany  on  business  at  Buenos  Aires  as  shipping  ag^ts,  and  th^ 
hay  e  acted  for  (amongst  other  shipowners)  the  Hamburg  South  America, 
and  the  North  German  Uoyd  Lines.  But  it  may  be  stated  at  once  that 
in  the  transactions  rdating  to  this  vessel  and  her  charter  and  voyages 
there  is  no  trace  in  the  evidence,  ezc^t  in  name  only,  of  way  sudi  firm, 
or  of  anything  done  l^  it,  or  any  person  representing  it,  from  first  to 
last 

The  chartoparty  was  in  evidence,  and  can  be  referred  to.  Under 
H  (clause  3)  the  diarterers  were  to  provide  and  pay  for  coals,  port  charges, 
pilotages,  loading  and  unloading  expenses,  Ac.  They  were  to  pay  for 
the  hire  in  cash  two-montiily  in  advance  (clause  6).  Tliey  had  to  furnish 
the  master  with  all  requisite  instructions  and  sailing  directions  from 
time  to  time  (clause  15).  And  they  agreed  to  insure  the  steamer  against 
all  war  risks  for  £17,000  (clause  22). 

The  steamer  left  Rotterdam  on  October  19,  boimd  for  Newport 
(South  Wales). 

On  the  same  day  de  Poorter  was  apparently  in  this  country.  He 
bought  a  cargo  of  Welsh  steam  coal  (about  1,500  tons)  on  that  date  from 
Messrs.  Agius  and  Co.,  coal  merchants,  at  Newport,  to  be  shipped  on 
the  vessel  f .  o.  b. 

In  his  answer  to  interrogatories,  de  Poorter  deposed  that  payment 
for  the  coal  was  received  from  Delfino  y  Hennanos  on  or  about  the  same 
day.  This  was  a  bare  statement  without  any  particulars.  There  was 
no  evidence  or  trace  of  any  such  payment. 

On  October  21  de  Poorter  made  a  declaration  before  a  commissioner 
in  London  that  he  had  made  all  necessary  inquiries  as  to  the  ultimate 
destination  of  the  coal  shipped  by  him  on  the  vessel,  and  that  it  was 
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not  intended  for  consumption  ''in  any  state  at  present  at  war  with  his 
Majesty." 

On  the  next  day  (October  22)  the  vessel  arrived  at  Newport. 

In  due  course  she  loaded  1,606  tons  of  steam  coal.  She  also  took  on 
board  43  tons  of  bimker  coal  to  add  to  the  100  tons  already  in  her 
bunkers.  This  was  only  a  comparatively  small  portion  of  the  fuel  re- 
quired for  a  voyage  to  Buenos  Aires.  The  bill  of  lading  was  given  on 
October  26.  The  port  of  delivery  was  Buenos  Aires,  and  the  consignees 
were  Messrs.  Delfino  y  Hermanos  or  their  assigns,  who  were  to  pay 
freight ''  as  per  arrangement."  There  were  three  bills  of  lading  in  the  set. 
None  was  produced  except  the  captain's  copy.  The  vessel  was  cleared 
from  Newport  as  for  Buenos  Aires,  and  sailed  on  October  27.  In  the 
crew  list  from  Newport  a  person  named  L.  A.  van  Dongen  appeared 
as  "steward."  In  the  crew  list  from  Rotterdam  this  man's  name  does 
not  appear  at  all,  although  he  shipped  there.  In  the  wage  and  provision 
list  later,  he  is  entered  as  ''passenger."  This  man,  it  was  suggested, 
was  on  board  as  a  supercargo;  and  there  was  evidence  of  this,  which 
was  not  contradicted.  On  November  6  the  vessel  arrived  at  Teneriffe, 
on  the  alleged  voyage  towards  Buenos  Aires.  She  could  not  get  to  her 
alleged  destination  of  course  without  replenishing  her  bunkers.  The 
master  f oimd  it  impossible  to  get  coal  for  that  purpose.  H^  tried  through 
de  Poorter.  The  charterers  whose  duty  it  was  to  supply  the  coal  do 
not  appear  to  have  been  disturbed  by  any  appeals  to  provide  it.  For 
some  reason  (unexplained  because  no  evidence  was  forthcoming  for  the 
owner,  charterers,  or  master)  the  master  did  not  venture  to  deplete  his 
cargo  even  to  the  extent  of  giving  his  steamer  the  necessary  fuel  for  the 
rest  of  the  voyage,  although  the  cargo  coal  was  supposed  then  to  have 
been  the  property  of  the  steamer's  charterers. 

The  vessel  remained  at  TeneriiBFe  (Santa  Cruz)  until  the  end  of  De- 
cember. Almost  immediately  after  her  arrival  there  the  master  dis- 
covered that  he  was  suspect.ed  of  having  on  board  coals  for  German 
cruisers.  According  to  a  statement  he  made  to  Admiral  de  Robeck, 
he  and  the  crew  also  after  they  reached  Teneriffe  had  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  probable  object  of  the  voyage  was  to  coal  a  German 
warship.  De  Poorter  wrote  to  the  British  Consul-General  at  Rotterdam 
later  that  the  consignees  (Messrs.  Delfino)  gave  instructions  direct 
to  the  master.  No  evidence  of  any  such  instructions  was  given  to  the 
court.  Probably  by  reason  of  the  failure  to  obtain  bunker  coal  de 
Poorter  instructed  the  Master  by  cable  about  November  25  that  the 
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hire  had  not  been  paid,  that  the  charter  had  therefore  been  cancelled, 
and  that  he  should  sell  the  coal.  Various  attempts  were  made  to  sell 
it.  A  contract  seems  to  have  been  made  through  Van  Dougeu  to  sell 
to  a  Spaniard.  The  log  of  the  v^sel  has  two  pages  (pp.  55  and  56) 
missing,  which  would  have  contmned  entries  from  November  23  to 
December  11.  Ultimately  the  coal  was  sold  on  December  19  to  British 
merchants,  Messrs.  Hamilton  and  Co.  TenoB  were  made  that  a  certaiD 
quantity  should  be  left  for  bunkering  purposes.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
point  out  in  detail  the  inconsistent  and  uncorroborated  accounts  given 
in  the  correspondence  and  the  answers  to  interr<^atorie3  of  alibied 
arrangements  made  between  de  Poorter  and  Deliino  y  Hermanos  about 
the  voyage,  the  paj-ment  of  the  hire,  the  cancellation  of  the  charterparty, 
the  sale  of  the  coal  and  so  forth.  They  were  worthless  and  wholly 
unreliable.  Van  Dongen  left  the  vessel  at  Teneriffe.  The  court 
was  not  informed  what  became  of  him.  While  still  in  the  abip,  he 
appears  to  have  advanced  the  master  some  money  for  expenses. 
The  latter  described  him  in  a  letter  written  in  Dutch  as  "old  char^ 
terer's  agent"  (in  English  and  in  inverted  commas);  and  in  others 
as  the  "passenger  we  have  on  board,"  and  "our  time  charterer." 
Whether  he  was  a  Dutchman  or  German  was  left  in  doubt.  Whether 
he  was  acting  for  de  Poorter  or  Delfino,  or  both,  can  only  be  a  matter 
of  conjecture,  but  that  his  part  in  the  transaction  was  not  an  honest 
conmiercial  one  is  ob\-iou8. 

The  cargo  was  delivered  in  due  course  by  the  master  to  Hamilton  and 
Co.  and  was  paid  for  by  them.  It  was  declared  by  the  master  at  the 
time  of  the  sale  to  have  been  the  property  of  de  Poorter. 

The  vessel  left  Teneriffe  on  December  30  for  Madeira  for  orders.  She 
was  boarded  by  British  naval  officers  o£E  Funchal  on  January  2,  1915: 
and  her  papers  were  examined.  The  Admiral  ordered  her  to  go  to 
Gibraltar  for  further  examination,  accepting  the  undertaking  of  the 
master  to  take  her  there,  as  there  was  no  accommodation  for  a  prize 
crew.  She  arrived  at  Gibraltar  on  January  6,  1915,  and  was  again 
boarded  by  British  naval  officers;  her  master  and  the  papers  were  further 
examined.  The  boarding  officer  s^ed  a  certificate  as  follows  on  Jan- 
uary 7: 

I  hereby  certify  that  I  have  examined  the  papers  and  questioned  the  master  of  the 
ship  about  his  cargo,  he  having  been  sent  in  to  this  port  by  H.M.S.  Ar^fonaut  for 
further  examination.  I  hare  reported  to  the  S.N.O.  all  details,  and  have  preo  the 
said  master  permisBion  to  proceed  to  ae». 
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The  ship  accordingly  proceeded  to  sea  on  a  voyage  to  Huelva  pursuant 
to  orders  from  her  owner  to  load  a  cargo  of  sulphur  ore,  shipped  by  the 
Rio  Tinto  Company  (Limited),  and  consigned  to  the  Netherlands 
Government  on  behalf  of  the  purchasers — the  Centrale  Guano  Fab- 
rieken  at  Rotterdam.  The  charterparty  had  been  arranged  by  de 
Poorter  at  Rotterdam.  It  was  dated  December  31,  1914,  and  was  made 
between  his  company  and  the  Centrale  Guano  Fabrieken.  The  bill  of 
lading  was  dated  January  10, 1915. 

The  ship  called  at  Falmouth,  arriving  on  January  20.  The  authorities 
at  the  port  seem  at  first  to  have  suspected  the  cargo  of  sulphur;  but 
on  the  23rd  the  seizure  was  made  on  the  grounds  already  referred  to  as 
having  been  set  out  in  the  writ. 

I  may  briefly  state  that  another  ship  of  the  same  type  belonging  to 
the  same  owner,  the  Josephina,  carrying  coals  from  Cardiff  to  Buenos 
Aires,  under  a  similar  charterparty  between  de  Poorter  and  Delfino, 
started  a  few  days  before  the  Alwina  and  got  to  various  places  on  the 
South  American  coast,  and  was  finally  captured  and  condemned  by  the 
prize  court  of  the  Falkland  Islands  for  carrying  contraband,  viz,,  coal, 
with  the  object  of  coaling  German  war  vessels.  Neither  de  Poorter  nor 
Delfino  nor  the  ship's  master  appeared  in  those  proceedings.  The 
material  question  of  fact  is  the  character  of  the  outward  voyage  on  which 
the  Alwina  was  engaged  up  to  the  time  when  she  discharged  the  coal 
at  Teneriffe.  Mr.  Bateson  claimed  that  the  evidence  established  that 
the  vessel  was  taking  a  direct  part  in  the  hostilities;  or  that  she  was 
under  the  orders  or  control  of  an  agent  placed  on  board  by  the  enemy 
government;  or  was  in  the  exclusive  employment  of  the  enemy  govern- 
ment; or  that  she  should  be  regarded  and  treated  on  these  grounds  as  an 
enemy  vessel  under  Article  46  of  the  Declaration  of  London  as  adopted 
by  the  British  Orders  in  Council.  In  any  event,  he  contended  that  if 
she  was  to  be  regarded  as  a  vessel  engaged  in  carrying  contraband  to 
the  enemy,  she  could  be  captured  on  her  return  voyage  and  condemned 
for  her  oflfence  on  the  outward  voyage.  In  my  view  there  is  no  evidence 
which  would  warrant  the  court  in  finding  that  the  vessel  came  within 
either  of  the  categories  specified  in  Article  46.  It  may  be  noted  that 
the  words  "in  the  exclusive  employment  of  the  enemy  government" 
in  head  III  were  in  the  official  French  "aflFr6t6  en  totality  par  le  Gou- 
vemement  ennemi." 

The  correct  finding,  in  my  view,  is  that  the  vessel,  being  a  neutral 
vessel,  was  carrying  contraband — namely,  coal,  intended  to  be  delivered 
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to  enemy  ageatSy  cnr  enemy  veasdci  of  war  enooimtered  on  the  voyage; 
and  that  she  was  so  eanying  the  eontnibaiid  with  false  papers,  with  a 
suqnoioas  supercazgo,  with  a  false  destmatkiHi  and  in  drcumstanoes 
amounting  to  baud  in  regaird  to  belligeicnts.  It  matters  not  for  the 
purpose  of  this  dedsioa'who  acted  for  Ddfino  y  HennanoSy  the  alleged 
chart^ersy  and  oonsigDees  and  purchas»B»  if  anjroiie  did.  IJmr  name 
may  have  been  used  with  their  consent  l^  de  Poorter  tcr  his  own  pur- 
poses, and  few  his  sde  profit,  oi  for  the  j<Mnt  pn^  of  both.  What  is 
dear  is  that  de  Poorter,  tlie  shqKywnw  himself,  was  an  active  party 
in  the  attempt  to  convey  the  contraband  to  the  enenqr  l^  the  false 
and  fraudulent  tricks  and  devices  idiich  were  adofpbed. 

On  that  finding,  the  matter  of  law  for  decision  is  wliethw  the  Ahrina 
was  subject  to  confiscation  at  the  time  of  her  seisure  at  Falmouth. 
The  genual  rule  which  has  been  acted  on  is  that  when  a  neuteal  vessel 
carries  contraband  goods  th^  are  confiscable  if  captured  in  deUdo; 
and  that  the  vessel  also  if  it  bdonge  to  the  same  owner,  or  if  the  owner 
has  been  imjdicated  in  a  transaction  veiled  ov^  with  false  papers  or 
other  deceitftil  devices,  is  subject  to  the  same  penalty.  But  when  the 
goods  have  been  dqxisited  at  the  pcMrt  oit  place  of  destination,  the  ship 
and  cargo  on  the  return  voyage  are  exempt  fn»n  the  penalty  (vide  The 
Imina,  3  C.  Bob.,  167).  But  exceptions  were  made  at  the  beginning 
of  last  century,  whme  the  outward  voyage  was  made  under  folse  papers 
or  with  a  false  destination,  or  in  droumstances  wlme  the  voyage  had 
been  conceived  and  contrived  so  as  to  deceive  and  practise  a  fraud  on  a 
belligerent.  In  those  latter  cases  the  vessel  and  cargo  have  been  held 
to  be  affected  on  the  return  voyage  also. 

It  was,  however,  strenuously  argued  that,  according  to  the  law  of 
nations,  as  now  understood,  the  vessel  and  her  cargo  on  the  return 
voyage  are  free  from  the  risk  of  capture  for  the  carriage  of  contraband 
goods  on  the  outward  voyage,  however  that  voyage  was  conceived  or 
carried  out. 

In  one  aspect  of  the  present  case  no  question  relating  to  the  law  appli- 
cable to  the  return  voyage  would  arise.  In  the  other  it  would.  The 
aspect  first  referred  to  is  this:  The  original  intention  of  the  owner  was 
to  carry  contraband  goods,  and  deliver  them,  to  the  enemy.  That 
intention  continued  until  the  vessel  failed  to  obtain  bunker  coal  at 
Teneriffe,  and  possibly  until  the  sale  to  Hamilton  and  Co.  But,  in 
fact,  the  goods  were  never  carried  or  delivered  to  the  enemy  at  all.  On 
the  contrary,  they  were  sold  and  delivered  to  a  British  firm,  though 
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that  course  was,  no  doubt,  forced  upon  the  vendor.  In  those  circum- 
stances could  any  penalty  afterwards  attach  to  the  ship  arising  out  of 
the  original  intention  and  its  attempted  performance?  The  terms 
"oflfence"  and  "penalty"  have  often  been  used  in  reference  to  the 
carriage  of  contraband  goods,  and  their  use  does  no  harm  so  long  as  it 
does  not  produce  confusion  of  thought.  But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  neutral  merchants  have  the  right  to  supply  the  enemy  with  such 
goods,  subject  only  to  the  risk  of  losing  their  property.  An  "oflfence" 
in  that  sense  is  clearly  committed  from  the  beginning  of  the  voyage 
and  continued  as  long  as  it  is  in  process  of  being  carried  out.  But, 
according  to  the  principles  of  prize  law,  if  the  intention  and  voyage 
have  been  clearly  abandoned  before  seizure  or  capture,  the  oflfence  is 
dissipated  and  purged,  and  neither  the  cargo  nor  the  carrymg  instrument 
is  subject  to  the  penalty  of  confiscation,  the  delictum  being  over.  A 
similar  principle  applies  where  vessels  have  intended  to  run  a  blockade. 
Two  cases  may  be  referred  to  in  illustration  of  the  application  of  the 
doctrine  in  reference  to  blockade  and  contraband  respectively  even 
where  the  voyage  has  been  abandoned,  or  its  character  changed,  by 
force  of  circumstances  outside  the  voluntary  intention  of  those  responsi- 
ble for  the  vessel  and  goods.  Both  were  decided  by  Sir  William  Scott 
in  1807.  They  are:  The  LdseUe  (6  C.  Rob.,  387)  and  The  Trende  Sostre 
(6  C.  Rob.,  390,  note).  In  the  latter  case,  the  vessel  was  carrying  contra- 
band goods  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  while  it  was  Dutch,  but  was  not 
captured  as  prize  imtil  after  it  had  been  surrendered  and  became  a 
British  possession — Sir  William  Scott  in  his  judgment  said: 

If  the  port  had  continued  Dutch,  a  person  could  not,  I  think,  have  been  at  liberty 
to  cany  thither  articles  of  a  contraband  nature,  under  an  intention  of  selling  other 
innocent  commodities  only,  and  of  proceeding  with  the  contraband  articles  to  a  port 
of  ulterior  destination.  But  before  the  ship  arrives,  a  circumstance  takes  place  which 
completely  discharges  the  whole  guilt.  Because  from  the  moment  when  the  cape 
became  a  British  possession,  the  goods  lost  their  nature  of  contraband.  They  were 
going  into  the  possession  of  a  British  settlement;  and  the  consequence  of  any  pre- 
emption that  oould  be  put  upon  them  would  be  British  pre-emption.  It  has  been 
said  that  this  is  a  principle  which  the  court  has  not  applied  to  cases  of  contraband; 
and  that  the  court,  in  applying  it  to  cases  of  blockade,  did  it  only  in  consideration 
of  the  particular  hardships  consequent  on  that  class  of  cases.  But  I  am  not  aware  of 
any  material  distinction;  because  the  principle  on  which  the  court  proceeded  was, 
that  there  must  be  a  delictum  existing  at  the  moment  of  seizure  to  sustain  the  penalty. 
It  is  said  that  the  offence  was  consummated  by  the  act  of  sailing,  and  so  it  might  be 
with  respect  to  the  design  of  the  party,  and  if  the  seizure  had  been  made  whilst  the 
offence  continued,  the  property  would  have  been  subject  to  condemnation.   But  when 
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the  ebaneter  of  the  goods  is  tJt«reil,  aad  they  are  not  longer  to  be  conadered  u 
■Mrtnbmd,  gnng  to  the  port  of  an  enemy,  il  is  not  enou^  to  say  th&t  they  were 
(Oing  omkr  id  illegal  iatention.  There  may  be  the  mau  rta,  not  aerompanled  by 
Ite  Mt  of  SOiDg  to  sn  enemy's  port.  I  am  of  opinion,  therefore,  that  the  earns  rule 
dOM  ap|4y  to  eawe  of  contraband,  and  upon  the  same  prindple  on  which  it  has  been 
applied  in  tboae  of  blockade;  I  am  not  aware  of  any  eaeea  in  which  the  penalty  of 
contraband  has  be«n  inflicted  on  goods  not  in  delieto,  except  in  the  recent  das  of 
caaea  respecting  the  proceeds  of  contraband  carried  outward  with  false  papere.  Bat 
on  what  prindple  have  those  deosionB  been  founded?  On  this,  that  the  right  of 
capture  having  been  defrauded  in  the  original  voyage,  the  <^portunity  should  be 
extended  to  the  return  voyage.  Here  the  opportunity  has  been  afforded  till  the 
character  of  the  port  of  destination  became  British.  Til!  that  time  the  liability 
attached;  after  that,  though  the  intention  is  consummated,  there  is  a  material  defect 
in  the  body  and  substance  of  the  offenoe,  in  the  fact,  though  not  in  the  intent.  I  am 
of  opinion  that  it  is  a  discharge,  and  a  complete  acquittal,  that  long  before  the  time 
ij  adiure  these  goods  had  lust  their  noxious  character  of  going  as  contraband  to  an 
eoony'sport. 

The  same  piindple  baa  b«n  adapted  and  amed  nptMk  in  the  meet 
teeent  wan  l^  the  piiie  couitB  (rf  other  oountliea.  In  the  eaM  cf  the 
Lifdia,  Med  in  1906  in  the  ootme  at  the  RuBBo-Japoneae  War,  the  d»- 
cMon  of  the  Priie  Oottrt  of  Saeebo,  and  <rf  tiie  H^t^  Pliie  Goart  of 
Japan  ^on  i^ipeal,  pmoeedM  on  Om  ground'  that  *  diip  tnnqiorting 
eontraband  of  war  to  an  enemy  port  waa  BaMe  to  aonfiaofction,  bo  long 
only  aa  her  intcntkn  to  proeeed  to  Bmdi  a  port  had  not  bem  idiandnied 
fif  tJu>  tim^  tfl  jht,  ftaptam.  (TaWhmihi'n  Tnbepnah'mud  Tjt^,  jy .  ff/T4~MIS). 

In  the  case  of  the  RiTiduden  (1905)  the  Prize  Court  at  Sasebo  found 
that  the  Bhip  had  intended  to  take  contraband  goods  to  Vladivostok — 
an  enemy  naval  base — and  also  that  her  papers  were  false.  Neverthe- 
less, as  the  result  of  the  court's  investigation  was  that  the  ship  had  ac- 
tually abandoned  her  first  object  of  going  to  Valdivostok  at  the  time 
of  capture,  and  was  steaming  for  a  Japanese  port  to  dehver  the  goods 
there,  the  court  released  the  ahip  and  cai^o  (Takahaahi,  p.  741).  The 
Sishan  is  also  an  instance  of  on  ori^nal  intention  which  was  abandoned 
before  capture — of  running  a  blockade  and  delivering  ctmtiaband  goods 
at  a  blockaded  port  (Takahaahi,  p.  742). 

It  will  be  observed  also  from  the  authoritiee,  and  from  the  provisions 
of  the  Declaration  of  London  as  modified  and  adopted,  in  reference 
to  the  outward  voyage  of  contraband  cargo,  and  the  effect  upon  the 
ship's  homeward  voyage  if  false  papeiB  were  carried  on  the  outward 
voyage,  that  the  assumptiou  has  always  been  that  the  contraband  gtxxlB 
have  been  captured  in  ddicto  while  on  the  intended  voyage  to  the  enemy 
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destination;  or,  in  the  case  of  a  capture  of  a  vessel  on  her  return  or  home- 
ward voyage,  that  the  contraband  goods  had  actually  been  delivered 
to  the  enemy  or  carried  to  the  enemy  destination.  On  this  aspect  of 
the  present  case,  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  result,  according  to  the  princi- 
ples and  rules  of  international  law,  is  that  as  the  original  intention  to 
carry  and  deliver  the  contraband  goods  to  the  enemy  had  been  frustrated 
and  abandoned,  and  the  goods  themselves  had  been  sold  and  delivered 
to  other  buyers  before  the  vessel  was  seized,  the  vessel  had  become 
freed  from  any  liability  to  confiscation. 

If  this  conclusion  should  be  brought  to  the  examination  of  the  tribunal 
of  appeal,  and  should  not  meet  with  approval,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
consider  the  case  in  its  other  aspect.  The  question  argued  is  of  sub- 
stantial practical  importance.  It  is  whether  according  to  international 
law  as  now  imderstood,  and  as  it  should  be  administered  in  this  court, 
a  vessel  which  may  have  been  subject  to  capture  and  confiscation  for 
canying  contraband  goods  on  an  outward  voyage  remains  subject 
to  capture  and  confiscation  upon  the  return  voyage  if  on  the  outward 
voyage  the  ship  carried  false  papers,  or  had  a  false  destination,  or  was 
otherwise  engaged  in  a  deceptive  and  fraudulent  transaction  for  the 
purpose  of  defeating  legitimate  belligerent  rights.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  in  his  judgment  in  The  Trende  Soatre  (supra)  Sir  William  Scott 
referred  to  the  recent  class  of  cases  respecting  the  proceeds  of  contra- 
band carried  outward  with  false  papers.  The  reported  cases  of  that 
class  commence  about  1800  (see  The  Nancy j  3  C.  Rob.,  122).  A  couple 
of  years  later  (1802)  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  Appeal  in  Prize  Cases 
lent  their  high  authority  to  the  legal  proposition  that  the  carriage  of 
contraband  outward  with  false  papers  would  affect  the  ship  as  well  as 
the  return  cargo  with  condemnation  (see  The  Rosalia  and  The  Elizabeth^ 
mentioned  in  a  note  to  the  Table  of  Cases  in  front  of  Vol.  4  of  C.  Rob.). 
On  reference  to  the  record  it  will  be  seen  that  The  Rosalia  has  sailed 
outward  from  Hamburg  in  Jime,  1798,  with  contraband  under  a  fraudu- 
lent destination  to  Tranguebar,  but  being  actually  destined  to  the  Isle 
of  France  when  she  delivered  it.  The  vessel  was  captured  on  May  25, 
1799,  on  a  return  voyage  from  the  Isle  of  France  to  Hamburg.  Both 
the  vessel  and  the  cargo  (said  to  have  been  the  proceeds  of  the  outward 
voyage)  were  condemned. 

As  to  The  Elizabeth^  the  record  shows  similarly  that  she  sailed  outward 
from  Hamburg  in  1798  and  carried  contraband  to  the  Isle  of  France, 
where  it  was  delivered,  whereas  her  papers  falsely  showed  a  destination 
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it  indefinitely,  not  onhr  to  the  retum  moya^e,  but  to  aD  fatare  Toyages 
of  the  same  vessel,  wfaidi  oookl  uev&  be  purified  faom  the  eootagioo 
oommunicated  by  the  contraband  artides.  (See  Wheaton's  Mariiume 
CapbarSy  p.  183.)  This  criticism  has  been  repeated  fiteraDy  by  many 
sbice^  but  it  does  not  appear  to  be  soond,  nor  does  the  oondnaian  drawn 
seem  to  be  warranted. 

Quite  the  opposite  view  was  taken  and  eaqHessed  by  die  Supreme 
Court  of  Mr.  Wheaton's  own  country  many  yeais  later,  when  Qiief 
Justice  MardiaD  and  Mr.  Justice  Stoiy  were  members  of  die  court. 
The  Supreme  Court  passed  under  review  the  cases  already  lefeued  to 
(with  others)  in  1834  in  Cazrington  9.  Merchants'  Insmance  Company 
(8  Petefs,  518).  Of  them  Mr.  Justice  Stniy  in  defiveriii^  die  jiidgD^ 
of  the  court  said: 


We  otfmot  bm  cxnsBikr  tlHK  deoanns  »  Tfsy  1^ 

•dminwtered;  and  Id  their  actual  appficaxian  to  iht  dreumstanees  of  tke 
■ot,  m  our  init|;ini,at»  ooatiuled  liy  a^y 
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Upon  principle,  too,  we  tnust,  that  there  is  great  soundness  in  the  doctrine,  as  a 
reasonable  interpretation  of  the  law  of  nations.  The  belligerent  has  a  right  to  require 
a  frank  and  bona  fide  conduct  on  the  part  of  neutrals  in  the  course  of  their  commerce 
in  times  of  war;  and  if  the  latter  will  make  use  of  fraud,  and  false  papers,  to  elude  the 
just  rights  of  the  belligerents,  and  to  cloak  their  own  illegal  purposes,  there  is  no  in- 
justice in  applying  to  them  the  penalty  of  confiscation.  The  taint  of  the  fraud  travels 
with  the  party  and  his  offending  instrument  during  the  whole  course  of  the  voyage, 
and  until  the  enterprize  has,  in  the  understanding  of  the  party  himself,  completely 
terminated. 

This  country  in  practice  has  certainly  never  g;iven  up  in  such  cases 
the  right  of  capture  on  the  return  voyage.  In  Wildman's  International 
Law  (1854)  and  in  his  Plain  Directions  to  Naval  Officers  as  to  the  Law 
of  Search,  Capture  and  Prize  (1854)  after  the  outbreak  of  the  Crimean 
War  the  doctrine  is  maintained. 

In  Godfrey  Lushington's  MamuU  of  Naval  Prize  Law,  published 
with  the  authority  of  the  British  Admiralty  in  1866,  the  paragraph 
(185)  relating  to  the  matter  is  as  follows: 

A  vessel  which  carries  contraband  goods  becomes  liable  to  detention  from  the  mo- 
ment of  quitting  port  with  the  goods  on  board  and  continues  to  be  so  liable  until 
she  has  deposited  them.  After  depositing  them,  the  vessel,  in  ordinary  cases,  ceases 
to  be  liable;  and  therefore,  as  a  general  rule,  a  commander  should  not  detain  a  vessel 
for  carrying  contraband  goods  unless  he  finds  them  actually  on  board.  But  simu- 
lated papers  are  an  aggravation  of  the  offence.  If,  therefore,  a  commander  meets 
with  a  vessel  on  her  return  voyage  and  ascert^ns  that  on  her  outward  voyage  she 
carried  contraband  goods  with  simulated  papers  he  should  detain  her;  and  the  fact 
that  the  return  cargo  has  not  been  purchased  by  the  proceeds  of  the  outward  contra- 
band cargo  makes  no  difference. 

The  paragraph  in  the  Manual  edited  by  Mr.  Holland  in  1888  (Pac 
80)  is  in  identical  terms. 

It  is  right  in  passing  to  mention  the  cases  of  The  AUanton  (Russian 
Cases  in  Russo-Japanese  War,  p.  1)  and  The  Eastry  (Takahashi,  p. 
739).  These  decisions,  however,  proceeded  in  accordance  with  the 
written  Code  of  Prize  Regulations  of  Russia  and  Japan  respectively, 
made  for  that  war. 

In  1908  the  Memorandum  issued  by  the  British  Foreign  Office  by 
way  of  Instructions  to  the  British  Delegates  to  the  London  Interna- 
tional Naval  Conference  of  that  year  deals  with  the  matter  as  follows: 

6.  A  ship  carrsong  contraband  as  defined  in  section  1,  may  be  adzed  at  any  moment 
throughout  the  whole  course  of  her  voyage  so  long  as  she  is  on  the  high  seas  or  in 
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bdligerrai  waicre.  The  liability  to  seiture  is  not  affected  by  the  faci  that  the  vessel 
ie  mtendiog  to  touch  ai  some  neutral  port  of  call  bdorc  reaching  the  boslile  deetina- 
tioo. 

niwD  the  CMitmbaiid  goods  have  been  discharged,  the  HabiBty  to  aeimK  is  at  an 
end.  In  esceptitmal  CAses  it  baa  beta  held  that  a  ship  which  has  canied  n>atr»- 
baad  to  the  vattay  on  tier  outward  voyage  under  cirnint^ancej  agpaTUed  by  fnnd 
■jmI  sunulaled  papers  ts  stiQ  liable  to  capture  mod  eoodemnatioo  on  ber  letutn  Toyage. 

I  may  fiualb'  meolton  that  according  to  the  present  Gennao  Piue 
Code  if  the  vcf«^  carried  cootraband  to  the  enemy  coatnuy  to  the 
iodicatioDs  of  the  ship's  papers,  she  is  liable  to  capture  and  coadetnna- 
tiOD  tintil  the  end  of  the  war.  In  these  circumstances  whate^'er  may 
have  been  written  by  jurists,  I  am  not  prepared  to  prooou&ce  that  the 
nih>  of  international  law  upon  the  subject  which  has  been  declared  and 
acted  upon  in  this  counlrii-  by  the  highest  prise  courts  as  aleo  in  those 
of  Amertnt,  has  ceased  to  be  in  foree.  The  eaae  with  which  in  the  cir- 
nunstances  of  modem  maritime  trade  papers  and  destinations  can  be 
falsified  and  frauds  can  be  carried  out  in  do  way  minimiies  the  obIiga~ 
tions  of  neutrals  engaged  in  such  trade  in  time  o(  war  to  act  with  frank- 
ness, straight-forwardne^  and  good  faith. 

1  accordioglj'  should  hokt  that  a  vessel  which  had  been  used  by  )t£ 
owner  by  means  of  false  papers,  with  false  destinatno,  and  anj  SDcfa 
deedtful  practices  intended  to  elude  the  rights  of  rapture  by  bd^getCDts, 
to  tMiry  contraband  goods  to  the  enemy  and  which  has  ddwed  such 
goods  on  an  outward  vo>-a^,  muaios  confisraUe  upon  the  return  vtyyage 
also.  What  would  constitute  the  r^um  voyage  would  depoid  iqioo 
all  the  ciirumstances  of  the  particular  case. 

I  have  stated  my  view  of  the  law  at  this  stage  before  conaderiog  the 
effect  of  the  Ordos  in  Council  in  irfemDce  to  the  provisioDs  of  the 
Dedaratioo  of  London,  by  reason  of  the  doctziiMs  as  to  the  force  of 
the  Orders  in  Council  which  were  declared  by  the  Privy  CooneO  in 
the  receot  case  of  Tkt  Zamvra  *  (32  The  Timta  L  IL,  436). 

I  win  deal  shortly  with  these  Orders  in  CoondL  That  ol  Aogost 
aO,  1914,  affected  the  voyage  of  the  Ahnm  wfam  it  beean.  Tlttt  of 
October  29  came  into  force  while  the  voyage  was  stiD  io  pragieffi.  and 
the  offence  in  the  senee  mentkned  was  coatinainc.  Article  38  of  the 
Dedaratku  said:  '*  A  vessel  is  liable  to  capnne  for  eamioK  eootnfaand, 
but  Dol  for  having  done  so.'*  Thai  prov^oo  was  not  ntified.  It  was 
1  by  the  Order  in  Council  of  August  30  by  the  f< 
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A  neutral  veflsel  which  succeeded  in  canying  contraband  to  the  enemy  with  false 
papers  may  be  detained  for  having  carried  such  contraband,  if  she  is  encountered 
before  she  has  completed  her  return  voyage 

For  this  the  Order  in  Council  of  October  29  substituted  the  following 
provisions: 

A  neutral  vessel,  with  papers  indicatizig  a  neutral  destination,  which  notwithstand- 
ing  the  destination  shown  on  the  papers,  proceeds  to  an  enemy  port,  is  liable  to  cap- 
ture and  condemnation  if  she  is  encountered  before  the  end  of  her  next  voyage. 

If  the  law  was  as  I  have  have  stated  it,  those  provisions  do  not  operate 
in  extension  of  it,  but,  if  anything,  as  a  mitigation  of  the  captor's  rights. 
Therefore  according  to  The  Zamora  (supra)  they  are  not  invaUd.  It 
is  not  necessary  in  the  present  case  to  decide  which  is  applicable.  It 
is  only  if  the  vessel  succeeded  in  carrying  contraband  to  the  enemy,  in 
the  one  case,  or  if  she  proceeded  to  an  enemy  port  in  the  other,  that 
the  penalty  on  the  return  or  next  voyage  would  attach.  For  the  reasons 
given,  in  any  view  of  the  present  case  as  the  goods  were  never  delivered 
to  the  enemy,  the  vessel  was  immune  when  she  was  captured. 

Therefore,  an  order  must  be  made  that  the  owner  of  the  vessel  was 
entitled  to  her  restitution.  By  reason  of  his  conduct,  however,  he  must 
bear  and  pay  the  costs  and  expenses  of  and  incident  to  these  prize 
proceedings.  As  it  appears  that  the  vessel  was  delivered  up  on  bail, 
the  form  of  the  judgment  will  be  a  declaration  of  the  right  to  restitution 
on  payment  of  such  costs  and  expenses,  and  an  order  that  the  bail  be 
released  upon  such  costs  and  expenses  being  paid  into  court. 


THE   OPHELIA 

On  May  8,  1916,  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  ren- 
dered a  judgment  affirming  the  decision  of  the  Prize  Court,  rendered 
May  21,  1915,  that  the  German  ship  Ophelia,  which  had  been  captured 
by  a  British  man-of-war,  was  not  constructed,  adapted,  or  used  for 
the  special  and  sole  purpose  of  affording  aid  and  relief  to  the  woimded, 
sick,  and  ship-wrecked,  and  that  she  was  adapted  and  used  as  a  signal- 
ling ship  for  military  purposes,  and  that  she  had  therefore  forfeited 
protection  under  The  Hague  Convention,  and,  being  an  enemy  ship, 
must  be  condemned  as  lawful  prize.  (The  decision  of  Sir  Samuel  Evans 
in  the  lower  court  may  be  found  in  The  Times  Law  Reports,  Vol.  31, 
p.  452,  and  this  Journal  for  January,  1916,  p.  170.) 
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BrUM  PrimCamt 

Decided  Mag  St,  1918 

{The  Timn  Law  Bqxvts,  YoL  32,  p.  520) 
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Bi  these  eases  the  Ftoeuntor-Genenl  asked  for  the 
ef  a  fayiie  qaanthy  of  rubber  idiich  was  found  upon  the  removal  and 
cmmmalioo  of  the  inaib  earned  by  the  three  DutAs^^ 
lUonlia,  1734iS».  of  rubber  in  about  173  parods,  and  seven  paieds 
of  wool  (samide  siae);  GUria,  1,390  paieds  of  rubber;  and  Hdkmdia^ 
1|2S5  paieds  of  rubber. 

Intereqpted  eonie^Kindenee  between  cnMJgnoffs  in  Biaail  and  eon- 
sjpiees  in  Gennany  referred  to  an  extensnre  traffic  of  this  kind.  One 
letter  from  a  consignor  stated:  ''Induding  today's  shipment^  you  have 
received  from  me  abea4y  india-rubber  to  the  sdGng  value  of  13,000 
marks."  Another  lett^  frcmi  a  Hamburg  firm  to  ooneqxmdents  in 
ManaoB  contained  the  following: 


We  have  been  receiving  regularly  for  some  time  from  Para  shipments  by  parods 
of  raw  rubber,  and  we  would  like  to  draw  your  attention  to  this  business.  These 
shipments  are  effected  in  parcels,  as  samples  without  value,  by  each  mail  about 
200  parcels,  each  containing  about  320  grammes  net  of  raw  rubbo'.  The  trouble  of 
packing  and  the  high  postage  expenses  are  amply  compensated  for  by  the  good  price 
which  can  now  be  obtained  here  for  the  goods.  Up  to  the  present  nothing  has  been 
lost.  Over  there,  the  price  for  the  article  will  not  be  very  high,  so  that  if  we  reckon 
with  the  present  price  here  of  about  25  marks  per  kilo  [about  lOs.  per  lb.]  good  profits 
are  possible.  The  postal  authorities,  who  make  a  good  profit  out  of  the  postage,  will 
probably  have  nothing  to  say  against  the  dispatch  of  so  many  parcds.  (And  should 
such  be  the  case,  you  may  easily  obtain  the  permission  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  which,  in  a 
similar  case,  had  already  been  given  once  before.) 

The  shipment  would  best  be  effected  via  Pemambuco,  as  from  there  Dutch  ships 
do  not  can  at  any  English  port  *  *  *  You  ought  to  take  this  business  into 
consideration,  as,  in  this  manner,  you  might  make  your  remittances  here  in  goods  on 
which  you  could  further  make  veiy  good  profits. 
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Held^  That  the  rubber  was  not  exempt  as  postal  correspondence  under 
Article  1  of  the  11th  Hague  Convention,  that  to  attempt  to  send  these 
parcels  as  genuine  postal  correspondence  under  the  convention,  was  dis- 
honest and  that  the  property  was  subject  to  condemnation  as  contra- 
band. 


BOOK  REVIEWB 

OtidtMs  0/  Ittlematumal  Law.  By  Charles  H.  Stocktoo,  Resr-Admiral 
U.  S.  N.,  Retired.  New  York:  Charies  ScribDer'a  Sons^  1914.  pp. 
xvii,  616. 

The  long  and  faithful  serrice  which  Admiral  Stocktoo  has  performed 
is  the  fidd  of  international  law  will  guanotee  to  his  latest  work  on  the 
mibjert  a  rordial  reception  by  the  public.  The  present  ^'ohnne  now 
supplanta  his  eu'lier  brief  Mamutl  of  International  Law,  so  well  known 
in  naval  circtee.  As  delegate  to  the  London  Karal  Conference  and  as 
lecturer  during  many  j'earB  at  the  George  Washington  University  the 
author  has  had  experience  in  constructive  as  well  as  in  didactic  work 
upon  the  problems  of  international  law.  He  has  not,  bowever,  sou^it 
to  give  us  a  treatise  based  upon  individual  research  work  in  aO  of  the 
many  branches  of  a  greatly  rami&ed  subject,  but  has  rather  cbosen  to 
coUate  from  ezistii^  works,  to  rearrange,  to  present  obscure  questioiiB 
in  clearer  form,  to  criticise  and  to  comment.  The  present  war  baa 
shown  more  and  more  that  international  law  is  not  a  fixed  code,  but 
tbM  it  to  ten^omd  at  estam  fimfiamiaMi  pnncqilcB  ol  joBtiee  the 
application  of  which  to  the  relations  of  nations  has  varied  with  tlie 
circumstances  of  their  mutual  intercourse.  Too  often  these  principles 
have  been  distorted  beyond  recognition  and  have  been  made  to  serve 
the  interests  of  one  great  Power  or  another  which  has  for  the  time  being 
dtHuinated  the  affairs  of  Europe.  Hence  it  has  become  a  matter  of  im- 
portance to  distinguish  sharply  between  those  international  practices 
which  have  obtained  temporaiy  recc^nition  by  reason  of  the  backing 
of  some  great  nation  and  others  which  have  won  permanent  recognition 
as  embodying  the  consent  of  all  nations.  When  international  law,  as  is 
to  be  hoped,  receives  clearer  definition  after  the  present  war,  not  a  few 
of  the  existing  rules  will  be  set  aside  as  survivals  of  an  outworn  inters 
national  s>-5tem. 

It  is  as  a  general  study  of  underlying  principles  and  larger  tendencies 
in  the  midst  of  variations  of  usage  and  practice  that  Admiral  Stockton's 
work  will  be  of  special  value  at  the  present  time,  and  this  feature  must 
excuse  the  frequent  omissions  of  important  details  which  it  would  be 
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serious  to  omit  from  a  mere  text-book.  In  discussing  the  laws  of  war 
on  land,  the  author  is  careful  to  remind  us  that  while  the  Hague  con- 
vention upon  that  subject  has  been  ratified  by  "practically  all  of  the 
civilized  states  of  the  world"  (Italy,  Serbia  and  Turkey  being  notable 
exceptions),  the  regulations  are  only  binding  between  the  contracting 
parties.  It  cannot  be  too  often  repeated  that  the  Hague  code  must 
not  be  looked  upon  as  a  final  statement  of  positive  law,  but  must  be 
read  in  connection  with  the  customs  and  usages  preceding  the  year  1899. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  author  frankly  recognizes  that  certain 
articles  (Art.  18  and  the  last  clause  of  Art.  60)  of  Lieber's  code  have 
become  obsolete.  The  same  might  have  been  said  of  Art.  26  of  the 
code  (quoted  p.  301)  and  of  Art.  36  of  the  code,  judged  by  Arts.  45  and 
56  of  the  Hague  convention.  The  small  protection  furnished  by  some 
of  the  rules  of  the  Hague  convention  appears  when  the  author  points 
out  (p.  314)  that  in  view  of  the  many  ways  in  which  the  property  of 
individual  citizens  may  be  taken  over  by  a  hostile  military  occupant, 
the  so-called  exemption  of  private  property  on  land  from  captiu^  "may 
be  called  almost  nominal." 

If  in  the  hurry  of  preparing  the  work  for  publication  in  the  opening 
months  of  the  war  the  author  has  fallen  into  an  occasional  loose  con- 
struction of  sentences  and  has  indulged  in  a  superfluity  of  quotations 
(his  own  works,  previously  published,  being  quoted  where  they  might 
have  been  paraphrased),  the  general  public  will  readily  overlook  such 
minor  defects  in  consideration  of  the  service  which  has  been  rendered 
it  in  placing  at  its  disposal  during  these  critical  times  a  treatise  which 
is  at  once  readable  in  form  and  authoritative  in  content. 

C.  G.  Fenwick. 

The  Diplomacy  of  the  War  of  1914.  The  Beginnings  of  the  war.  By 
EUery  C.  Stowell,  Assistant  Professor  of  International  Law,  Co- 
lumbia University.  Boston  and  New  York:  Houghton  Mifflin  Com- 
pany.   1915.    pp.  xxi,  728. 

It  was  wittily  said  of  the  Spanish-American  War  by  one  who  has 
written  one  of  the  most  successful  books  in  regard  to  the  present  war, 
that  "books  have  been  many  where  battles  have  been  few."  Certainly 
battles  have  not  been  few  in  this  the  greatest  war  in  history,  but  books 
have  indeed  been  many  and  of  many  types.  One  of  the  commonest 
types  has  been  a  hastily  done,  hop,  skip  and  jump  through  the  diplomatic 
correspondence  leading  up  to  the  war,  as  published  by  the  various 
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govemmente,  with  a  view  (o  marshalling  the  moat  striking  evidence 
favoring  the  belligerent  whose  cause  the  author  believes  to  be  just. 
Such  a  book,  if  well  written,  is  pretty  sure  to  find  a  numerous  and  ad- 
miring audience  on  one  side  or  the  other;  but  it  has,  of  courte,  httle 
vahie  except  as  a  campaign  document.  This  is  emidiatically  not  the 
ecfrt  ol  book  Professor  Stowell  has  written.  On  the  contrary,  be  has 
faithfully,  intelligently  and  faiiiy  analysed  the  entaie  published  di{do- 
matio  coire^iondence,  with  a  view  to  finding  out  exactly  what  it  shows 
with  req)ect  to  the  ori^  c^  the  war,  and  preemtisg  his  results  in 
a  way  to  be  readily  intelli^le  to  the  average  reader. 

Tlie  coireqxmdence  does  not  deal  altogether  for  either  side,  and  Pro- 
fesBor  Stowell  has  not  failed  to  point  this  out.  The  documents  are  not 
altogether  clear  on  a  number  of  points,  and  Professor  Stowell  has  frankly.  * 
said  so,  and  at  every  step  he  has  r^ened  to  and  quoted  the  passages 
upon  which  he  bases  bis  statements,  and  has  rendered  it  not  cmly  pos-  - 
aible  but  easy  for  the  reader  to  form  his  own  conclusions.  Moreover, 
he  has  not  confined  his  references  to  the  documents  themselves,  but  has 
also  made  appropriate  r^erence,  upon  important  points,  to  the  many 
official  and  unofficial  conmientariee  on  the  documents,  thus  giving  the 
reader  the  opportunity  to  ocnnpare  the  opinions  of  other  writers  with 
his  own. 

The  volume  is  divided  into  three  parts  and  an  t4>pendix.  The  first 
part  is  taken  up  with  a  brief  but  clear  and  readable  outline  of  the  diplo- 
matic history  of  Europe  ance  the  Congress  ot  Vienna  and  a  sketch  of 
the  general  diplomatic  situation  at  the  time  of  the  assassination  at  Sera- 
jevo.  Part  two,  the  body  of  the  work,  is  devoted  to  a  detailed  analysis 
of  the  diplomatic  correspondence  immediately  preceding  the  war  as 
published  by  the  various  governments.  Part  three,  reproduces  the  text 
of  many  of  the  important  documents  referred  to,  aside  from  the  diplo- 
matic correspondence  itself  which  the  author  has  forborne  to  reprint 
on  the  ground  that  these  documents  have  been  made  accessible  in  so 
many  ways  as  to  render  their  reproduction  unnecessary. 

The  work,  although  invaluable  to  the  specialist  who  is  making  a 
study  of  the  documentary  history  of  the  diplomacy  of  the  war,  is  in- 
tended for  the  general  reader,  and  in  order  to  make  it  more  useful  to 
bim,  a  chapter  of  questions  and  answers  is  included  in  part  three,  in 
which  a  number  of  the  questions  in  regard  to  the  war,  which  have  been 
most  mooted,  have  been  specifically  asked  and  answered.  The  nature 
of  these  questions  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  examples: 
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Did  France  violate  or  intend  to  violate  Belgium's  neutrality? 

Was  the  German  Emperor  personally  responsible  for  the  war? 

Did  Russia  mobilize  in  such  a  fashion  as  to  necessitate  action  by 
Germany?  etc. 

A  convenient  mechanical  feature  of  the  work  is  the  use  of  ''modified 
quotations"  in  quoting  from  the  various  documents;  a  method  which, 
while  retaining  the  substance  and  for  all  practical  purposes  the  language 
of  the  original,  allows  the  quotation  to  be  easily  worked  into  the  general 
framework  of  the  text. 

A  most  interesting  and  valuable  chapter  sums  up  the  author's  con- 
clusions as  to  the  causes  of  the  war.  In  a  word,  he  finds  that  the  coim- 
tries  responsible  for  the  outbreak  of  the  war  were,  "  first,  Austria;  second, 
Germany,  and  in  some  slight  degree  Russia, "  (p.  491)  and  since  it  would 
not  be  unjust  "to  lay  at  the  door  of  Germany  the  causes  of  whatever 
action  was  taken  on  the  part  of  Russia  and  Austria  to  bring  on  the  war, " 
the  author  reaches  the  conclusion  that  "Germany  stands  primarily 
responsible  for  the  outbreak  of  the  war"  (p.  492). 

It  is,  of  course,  impossible,  within  the  limits  of  this  review,  to  enter 
into  any  detailed  discussion  of  these  conclusions,  with  which  the  re- 
viewer is  generally  in  accord.  It  is  suggested,  however,  that  perhaps 
Professor  Stowell  does  not  sufficiently  stress  (p.  481)  the  duty  which 
it  is  submitted  lay  upon  Serbia,  to  have  promptly  instituted  an  energetic 
and  bona  fide  investigation  of  the  assassinations  at  Serajevo.  And 
again  it  is  submitted  that  possibly  not  sufficient  weight  is  given  to  the 
German  argument  of  Russian  culpability  growing  out  of  the  premature 
Russian  mobilization.  This  argument  has  been  very  strongly  put  by 
Dr.  Helflferich  and  if  we  apply  what  is  sometimes  called  in  our  municipal 
law  "the  doctrine  of  the  last  chance,"  in  determining  the  proximate 
cause  of  the  war.  Dr.  Helfferich's  argument  has  considerable  force. 

Up  to  the  time  of  the  Russian  general  mobilization,  as  it  seems  to  the 
reviewer,  Germany  and  Austria  were  wrong  at  every  point.  On  the 
face  of  the  correspondence,  the  Russian  general  mobilization  appears  to 
have  been  premature  and  to  have  been  entered  upon  with  full  knowledge 
that  Germany,  acting  on  the  doctrine  that  Russia  had  the  numbers  and 
Germany  had  the  speed,  would  regard  Russian  mobilization  as  the  signal 
for  immediate  general  mobilizsition  and  war.  The  reviewer  cannot 
but  feel  that  Russia,  of  all  the  Entente  Powers,  while  not  the  aggressor, 
signally  failed,  to  use  another  expression  from  our  municipal  law,  "to 
retreat  to  the  wall"  before  resorting  to  arms. 
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It  is  unlikely  that  any  two  persona  would  be  in  exact  agreement  as 
to  the  emphasis  which  should  be  placed  on  each  of  the  many  acts  contrib- 
uting to  bring  about  the  great  tragedy.  But  Professor  Stowell  takes  the 
utmost  pains  on  this  point  of  Russian  mobilization,  as  on  all  other  pmnts. 
to  place  the  reader  in  possession  of  not  only  the  exact  facta  but  of  the 
various  arguments  which  have  been  made  on  the  facts.  Dr.  Hetffericb's 
able  argiunent,  for  instance,  is  fully  stated  (p.  L65,  note)  and  Professor 
Stowell  is  careful  not  to  fall  into  the  common  error  to  which  both  the 
French  Yellow  Book  and  English  ^Vhite  Paper  lend  support,  that  Aus- 
trian general  mobilization  preceded  Russian  general  mobilization.  See 
pages  165,  183,  185,  186,  192,  491,  492,  522,  etc. 

Professor  Stowell  guards  his  conclusions  that  Germany  was  primarily 
respondbile  for  the  outbreak  of  the  war  with  the  following  very  judicious 
qualification : 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  mieundptBtood  as  thinking  that  Germany  really  wiahol  for  war; 
but  by  her  Fonduut  she  gave  evidence  that  she  intended  to  back  up  her  ally  to  secure 
a  dipbmatic  triumph  and  the  subjugalion  of  fa«T  neighbor,  which  woukl  gre&tly 
have  atrcngthened  Teutonic  influence  in  the  Balkana.  She  risked  the  peace  of 
Ekirope  in  a  campaign  after  prestige  (p.  4S6). 

Passing  the  point  of  Germany's  primary  responsibility.  Professor 
Stowell  seeks  to  investigate  the  question  as  to  "who  decided  upon  the 
various  steps  which  determined  her  action"  (p.  492).  He  &nds,  it  would 
aeem  rightly,  that  "the  search  for  an}-  personal  reeponsibiUty  for  the 
war  will  *  •  •  prove  unavailing,"  (p.  492)  and  concludes  that 
"the  real  cause  of  the  action  of  the  German  Government  was  a  result 
of  the  state  of  mind  of  the  nation,"  the  Bismarckian  building  up  of  a 
"  Realpolitik — that  is  to  say,  a  policy  of  dealing  with  concrete  conditions 
as  they  are,  as  opposed  to  the  following  of  ideals;  but  in  the  minds  of 
many  it  means  the  justification  of  whatever  succeeds"  (p.  494). 

Germany  and  the  German  race  needed  and  demanded  their  "place 
in  the  sun."  Germany  declined  the  expedient  of  emigration  for  her 
people  to  other  countries  or  the  voluntary  restriction  of  her  population, 
in  other  words,  race  suicide  (p.  506).    In  the  language  of  the  author: 

She  preferred  the  third  mlution,  which  was  to  make  an  ^>peal  to  her  teeming  mil' 
lions  to  back  th^  way  to  a  larger  place  in  the  worid.  She  was  not  detened  by  the 
fact  that  she  must  rend  the  prise  from  the  grasp  of  another  state,  wboee  phikieophy 
of  race-suicide  she  conadered  merited  such  a  fate. 

Baviog  decided  for  this  fuller  life,  even  at  the  cost  of  the  worid-condemnatioD  irfiich 
would  follow  her  sggreaave  attempts  to  seiie  the  tonitory  of  otheis,  she  attempted 
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to  secure  the  results  through  threats  of  force  without  its  actual  employment.  She 
played  for  a  diplomatic  victory  over  Servia  and  so  on  beyond  the  Balkans  into  Asia 
Minor. 

If  England  and  France  could  have  been  sure  that  once  Germany  had  expanded 
over  these  regions  she  would  subscribe  to  their  own  philosophy  of  the  status  quo  and 
not  take  advantage  of  this  increase  in  strength  to  make  it  a  fulcrum  for  a  further 
advance,  they  could,  doubtless,  have  reached  some  agreement  with  her,  but  each  side 
mistrusting  the  other's  purpose,  it  was  most  difficult  to  reach  any  compromise.  Ger^ 
many,  impatient  and  apprehensive  of  delay,  said,  ''I  will  expand,  even  at  the  cost 
of  aggression.  If  need  be  I  will  seek  my  *p\sLce  in  the  sun'  at  the  point  of  the  sword." 
To  this  the  Anglo-French  super-empire,  defending  the  status  quoy  replied,  ''Thou  shalt 
not  expand  until  thou  puttest  aggression  behind  thee."  The  issue  is  being  fought 
out. 

The  question  may  be  fairly  asked  whether  or  not  such  a  serious  and 
elaborate  study  of  the  diplomacy  of  the  war  as  was  involved  in  Professor 
Stowell's  work  was  worth  while  at  the  time  when  it  was  undertaken, 
when,  as  everyone  admits,  the  documents  which  have  been  published 
by  the  various  governments  are  by  no  means  complete  and  so  much 
remains  to  be  learned  from  the  secret  archives  and  personal  memoirs, 
etc.  As  to  the  real  facts  of  the  negotiations,  it  seems  to  the  reviewer 
that  this  question  should  be  emphatically  answered  in  the  aflSrmative. 
This  is  the  greatest  war  in  history;  if  it  is  worth  while  to  discuss  at  this 
time  the  diplomatic  correspondence  gotten  out  by  the  various  govern- 
ments at  all  (and  even  those  who  in  theory  appear  to  maintain  that  it  is 
not  are  compelled  to  discuss  them,  if  only  in  order  to  show  their  allied 
worthlessness),  it  is  worth  while  to  discuss  them  in  a  careful  and  scien- 
tific spirit.  It  is  true  that  the  documents  at  present  are  only  partially 
available,  but  no  one  can  tell  how  many  years  it  will  be  before  this 
situation  will  be  remedied.  As  Professor  Stowell  points  out  in  his  pref- 
ace, "it  was  years  after  the  Franco-Prussian  War  before  the  world 
learned  the  truth  in  regard  to  Bismarck's  diplomacy  during  the  forma- 
tive period  of  the  German  Empire."  And,  moreover,  it  is  upon  the  facts 
as  they  appear,  not  as  they  really  are,  that  individual  and  governmental 
action  must  now  be  taken.  Neither  men  nor  nations  can  wait  for  the 
posthumous  journals  of  statesmen  and  the  doctor's  thesis  of  the  ilUmit- 
able  future  to  find  out  what  their  attitude  should  be  during  the  greatest 
conflict  of  history,  in  the  midst  of  which  they  are  living  and  must  act. 

Professor  Stowell  has  rendered  every  serious  student  of  the  causes 
of  the  war  his  debtor. 

William  Cullen  Dennis. 
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Wheaion's  Elements  of  International  Law.  5th  English  Ed,,  revised, 
enlarged,  and  re-written  by  Coleman  PhillipBon,  London)  Stevens 
and  Sons:  New  York,  Baker,  Voorhis  and  Company,  1916,  pp,  xliv, 
901. 

Dr.  PhillipsoD  has  made  numerous  contributions  to  international  law, 
one  of  the  t^est  known  being  Infematiimal  Law  and  Custom  of  ATtcient 
Greece  and  Rome.  This  new  edition  of  ^Vheaton  is  another  recognition 
of  the  great  service  which  Wheaton  rendered  international  law  in  his 
first  edition  eighty  years  ago. 

This  new  edition  contains  an  introduction  by  Sir  Frederick  Pollock  in 
which,  writing  in  the  Christmas  vacation  of  1915,  he  allows  himself  to 
say  that  it  is  the  fixed  bchef  of  the  German  leaders  that,  "Germany 
has  rights  in  virtue  of  a  paramount  mission  to  Prussianize  the  world. 
Germany's  allies  have  rights  because  they  are  her  alhes.  Neutrals  have 
just  what  Germany  chooses  to  allow  them,  and  enemies  have  none." 
Later,  however,  be  adds,  "  But  on  reflection  it  seems  that,  when  great 
Powers  commit  themselves  to  principles  of  anarchic  tyranny,  that  is 
the  very  reason  why  those  who  still  believe  in  the  rule  of  law  should 
reassert  and  republish  their  faith  as  the  most  dignified  form  of  protest, 
and  in  the  long  run  not  the  least  effectual"  (p.  xl.). 

The  plan  of  this  fifth  edition  follows  for  the  most  part  the  arrangement 
of  earlier  editions  of  Wheaton.  No  indication  is  given  as  to  what  are 
the  actual  words  of  Wheaton  and  what  aie  the  words  of  Dr.  Pliillipson. 
Perhaps,  however,  (.'learni\-w  would  havv  lu'cn  (.'.■iinrd  in  .Tii^iin  funda- 
mental concepts  by  following  Wheaton's  words,  as  in  Chapter  IL  Part  I 
when  Wheaton  says,  "The  subjects  of  international  law  are  separate 
political  societies  of  men  living  independently  of  each  other,  and  espe- 
cially those  called  Sovereign  States."  Instead  Dr.  Phillipson  says, 
"The  peculiar  subjects  of  international  law  are  nations,  and  those  politi- 
cal societies  of  men  called  states."  (p.  32.)  Later  in  the  same  chapter, 
after  discussing  "nation"  and  "state,"  Dr.  Phillipson  says,  "But  the 
pecuhar  objects  of  international  law  are  those  direct  relations  i^cb 
exist  between  nations  and  states;  that  is,  the  subjects  of  international 
law  are,  properly  speaking,  only  states, — for  they  alone  are  vested  with 
international  personality."  (p.  34.)  In  the  statement  and  discussion 
of  what  has  come  to  be  called  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  the  reader  would 
be  enlightened  if  it  had  been  made  clear  that  the  paragraph  preceding 
the  discussion  was  Wheaton's  own  opinion  upon  a  pronouncement  by 
one  of  his  contemporaries  (p.  97). 
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One  misses  some  of  the  latest  British  contentions  upon  the  matter  of 
what  constitutes  evidence  of  nationality,  though  there  are  late  cases 
relating  to  trading  with  the  enemy. 

It  is,  however,  refreshing  to  have  references  to  early  writers  such  as 
Grotius,  Pufendorf,  Bynkershoeck,  etc.,  liberally  used.  Of  course,  it 
is  not  possible  to  find  support  for  some  modern  principles  in  the  early 
writers  because  the  conditions  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  cen- 
turies had  not  given  rise  to  the  problems  of  later  days. 

The  Hague  conventions  are  generally  followed  as  embodying  inter- 
national law.  In  comparing  these  with  the  German  Knegahrauch  it 
would  have  been  helpful  in  some  instances  to  insert  regulations  of  other 
states  upon  the  same  subjects. 

This  book,  like  any  issued  in  the  time  of  war,  and  in  a  belligerent 
country  where  many  questions  are  still  imdecided,  omits  some  of  the 
considerations  which  will  influence  the  ultimate  adjustment  of  differ- 
ences. The  editor  frankly  admits  that  some  of  these  recent  precedents 
cannot  "yet  be  considered  as  part  of  international  law,"  and  of  course 
the  reports  of  even  the  best  newspapers  cannot  serve  for  more  than  an 
indication  of  the  opinion  of  the  day  which  may  need  modification  when 
more  complete  information  is  available. 

In  treating  of  warfare  on  land  there  are  many  references  to  the  meth- 
ods pursued  by  the  Germans  in  the  present  war. 

Referring  to  the  German  complaints  as  to  the  use  of  the  Turcos  and 
Indian  troops.  Dr.  Phillipson  says,  "However,  whatever  may  be  said 
about  'savage'  and  'barbarian'  troops,  the  war  of  1914  showed  that 
the  worst  excesses  of  cannibals  and  scalp-himting  savages  seem  less 
atrocious  than  the  many  unspeakable  crimes  perpetrated  by  German  sol- 
diers" (p.  476).  Later  is  the  statement,  "In  the  case  of  prisoners  who 
have  expressly  undertaken  not  to  escape,  the  German  Manual  allows  the 
death  penalty  for  a  breach  of  parole."  The  reader  should  not  infer 
that  the  regulations  of  other  states  do  not  contain  the  same  provision. 

Dr.  Phillipson  (p.  482)  says  "The  German  Manual  goes  further  and 
allows  the  seizure  of  all  persons  whose  liberty  may  be  a  source  of  danger 
to  the  opposing  belligerent,  e.  g.,  influential  journalists,  political  per- 
sonages, priests  who  might  rouse  the  population.  This  practice  which 
was  adopted  by  the  Germans  in  Belgium  and  France  during  the  Great 
War,  is  unjustifiable;  not  only  did  they  arrest  the  persons  indicated, 
they  also  seized  large  numbers  of  leading  citizens  and  transported  them 
to  Germany."    The  practice  may,  however,  also  be  supported  by  the 
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Bntish  rule  upon  the  saiue  subject  which  provides  (hat  "the  followiog 
are  liable  to  be  made  prisoaera;  All  persons  who  being  at  liberty  may  be 
harmful  to  the  opposing  state,  such  as  prominent  and  iniluential  political 
leaders,  journalists,  locaJ  luithorities,  clei^-men.  and  teachers,  in  case 
they  incite  the  population  to  nisiatance."  This  may  be  au  unjustifiable 
rule  of  war,  but  it  is  fair  to  acknowledge  that  it  is  a  rule  which  appears 
in  the  same  words  in  various  codes. 

Doubtless  the  plea  of  "military  necessity"  has  been  advanced  in  the 
present  war  without  good  groimd,  as  Dr.  PhilUpsoo  states.  Both  par- 
ties to  the  contest  seem  to  have  found  it  a  convenient  excuse  not  merely 
to  support  action  against  each  other,  but  also  toward  neutrals.  No 
support  in  law  can  be  found  for  many  of  these  acts,  as  Dr.  Phillipson 
proves. 

In  the  chapterp  relating  to  neutrality,  one  wishes  tliat  Dr.  Phillipson 
had  given  a  somewhat  fuller  exposition  of  certain  important  topics,  e.  g., 
the  present  British  doctrines  of  contraband  and  of  blockade.  In  speak- 
ing of  The  Hague  convention  of  1907  respecting  postal  correspondence 
he  assert*,  however,  that  "  the  possibility  of  arbitrary  treatment  that 
existed  before  the  convention  was  made  was  not  altogether  removed  by 
it."  American  readers  would  have  appreciated  more  discuasion  in  regard 
to  armed  private  vessels  and  the  destruction  of  priijes. 

It  is  convenient,  as  in  this  edition  of  Wheaton,  to  have  the  dates  given 
with  reference  to  cases,  particularly  when  there  are  two  or  more  cases 
having  fin'  -i^inu'  n^iinr. 

On  p.  401  it  seems  to  be  implied  that  the  Chamisal  arbitration  was 
among  those  settled  at  The  Hague. 

It  seems  hardly  correct  to  say  "But  he  [the  President  of  the  United 
States)  has  no  power  to  enlarge  the  boundaries  of  the  Union — ^which 
can  be  done  only  by  Congress,  the  treaty-making  power"  (p.  521). 

Appendices  contain.  Foreign  EInlistment  Acts,  Prize  Court  Acta, 
Treaty  of  Washington  1871,  and  the  Anglo-French  Agreement  (1904), 
and  are  followed  by  a  good  index. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  plan  which  omits  distinguishing  marks 
indicating  what  portion  of  the  text  is  actually  in  Wheaton's  own  words 
is  satisfactory  even  if,  as  Dr.  Phillipson  says,  he  "ought  perhaps  to  be 
regarded  as  a  co-author  of  this  edition  of  the  book,  rather  than  as  an 
editor  in  the  usual  sense  of  the  term."  Readers  will  join  in  the  hope 
expressed  by  Sir  Frederick  Pollock  in  the  introduction  "that  Dr.  Phil- 
lipson may  Uve  to  put  forth  another  edition  of  this  book,  which  will 
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exhibit  the  custom  and  ordinance  of  civilized  nations  at  last  clothed 
with  fitting  authority,  and  armed  with  power  to  assure  the  harmony 
of  the  world." 

George  Grafton  Wilson. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Conflict  of  Laws,  Vol.  I. — ^Part  I.  By  Joseph  Henry 
Beale,  Professor  of  Law  in  Harvard  University.  Cambridge: 
Harvard  University  Press,  1916.    pp.  Ixxx,  189. 

The  book,  of  which  the  above  is  only  a  part  of  the  first  volume,  promi- 
ses to  be  indeed  a  monumental  work  on  the  Conflict  of  Laws,  if  one 
may  judge  from  the  care  and  thoroughness  with  which  the  introductory 
matter  contained  in  this  initial  publication  has  been  set  forth. 

The  author  himself  explains  in  the  preface  his  reasons  for  publishing 
this  small  fragment  of  his  work  in  advance.    He  says: 

In  publishing  this  small  portion  of  the  treatise  on  the  Conflict  of  Laws  which  he 
hopes  eventually  to  finish,  the  author  is  not  offering  it  as  a  complete  piece  of  work, 
dther  in  quantity  or  in  quality.  To  finish  the  work  as  planned  would  be  a  labor  of 
many  years;  to  master,  to  think  through,  and  to  express  one's  thoughts  on  the  topics 
herdn  discussed  is  not  to  be  accomplished  at  the  first  essay.  By  publishing  these 
few  pages  now  the  author  hopes  to  benefit  by  helpful  criticism,  by  further  study 
and  by  more  matured  thought,  and  especially  by  that  ocular  demonstration  of  faulty 
thought  and  inept  expression  which  seeing  one's  thought  in  print  alone  can  give. 
Other  parts  are  intended  to  follow  from  time  to  time;  and  when  at  last  the  work  is 
complete,  it  will,  it  is  hoped,  include  this  part  in  a  much  improved  form. 

The  first  chapter  of  the  text  is  preceded  by  a  general  bibliography  of 
the  subject,  in  the  compilation  of  which  the  author  has  shown  the  pains- 
taking thoroughness  and  accuracy  of  his  scholarship.  He  has  even  given 
the  reader  the  benefit  of  his  advice  and  suggestions  in  recommending 
the  books  on  this  subject  which  should  be  contained  in  a  well  appointed 
public  or  private  law  library.  For  a  public  library  his  list  includes 
about  125  volumes,  and  for  a  private  one  about  65. 

Within  the  scope  of  this  review  it  is  not  possible  to  give  the  complete 
list  of  writers  on  the  Conflict  of  Laws  discussed  in  this  bibliography. 
But  as  evidence  of  its  completeness  it  may  be  stated  that  he  devotes  to 
these  authors  of  various  schools  and  nationalities  about  60  pages,  as 
follows:  to  the  early  Italian  school  nearly  two  pages;  to  the  early  French 
school  nearly  two  pages;  to  the  early  school  of  The  Netherlands  one 
page;  to  the  early  German  writers  one  page;  to  the  English  and  American 
authors  eight  pages;  to  the  more  modern  French  authors  eleven  pages; 
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to  the  Gennaa  de*«i  pageB;  to  the  Dutch  two  pagx;  to  the  Hdhn 
■X  pagEH;  to  the  Spanirii  and  rmiigmmi  Qndudiiig  IbaD^AiBHicaiHi) 
d^t  pagen;  and  to  aothois  of  other  aatioaaGtieB  two  pagm.  ESi^ 
flMjre  pagee  are  deroted  to  aiticke,  penodieab  and  ooUeetiaaB  of  caaea 
dealii«  with  the  Conffiet  of  Laws. 

In  view  of  the  tatA  that  so  far  no  part  of  the  woifc  has  been  pobBrfied 
csBept  what  mi^t  be  eaQed  the  mtiodDetoiy  matter,  pohapa  the  moat 
mtacatiiig  an^  pangraph  is  to  be  foond  in  seetiaD  10  of  Ctmf^bet  I, 
where  hia  method  of  treating  the  whole  aobjeet  is  brieflr  ooffiiked  hy 
the  author.   Tb  quote: 

"Tte  ^Btbid  (<  tn«tii«  tfas  idtiect    •    •    •    will  fas  MMbm: 
Afitt  n  bteodDctiaa,  dcafa*  mth  tbn  Mtoi^  UAkt  Md  faUnpapIv  of  Ibe 
■difee^  the  gnna)  Mtmc  fl<  Imt,  of  k^  i^ts  mod  at  jandMn  wS  ba  waMlcmt 
TVi  ml  be  foflnwad  fa^  »  debded  tlMactieal  Mndy  id  Ic^  ri^t^  m  iMA  an  ai- 


iiiiaiMKi.  Ilii  ln.ll  iffiil  iif  iili.  mil  lliii  riiiili  iif  iiiiiiij  iiMiiilil  iiliiM  Aift 
wtmA  tt  aim  itajr.  •  tfaeontiMl  uumeJMiM  will  be  nMbed  ai  to  the  bw  bf  i^Mk 
wne  "BT*";  ecCe  ud  rbmws  AogM  be  ^vrcntfd.  ^le  nnsiBav  w  the  won 
wBhedeiHMedtoaeMrfnltMJyrfthepnMtiTeeow— Mlewaf  &^MdMd  Imw 
ioM.  TImi  iiMliMi  ■ml  ■iHi^iiMiil  li  IImi  hw  wln^wl  ■  Clw  IhwilirBl  ilwtj  will 
!m  fiJiiwul  ■  Ihii  111  I'm  il  iMil 


Thefint  portion  of  this  iwogiam  has  now  h 
pobficatioo  of  the  vohnne  brfore  na.  Tha«  main  to  be  pohBAed  the 
"detailed  theoretical  study  tA  legal  ri^its,  in  which  an  attempt  will  be 
made  to  establish  the  time  and  place  in  which  legal  rights  cwne  into 
existence,  the  legal  effect  of  acts,  and  the  limits  of  m^ely  remedial 
action,"  as  well  as  the  "study  of  the  positive  conmion  law  of  England 
and  America," 

In  his  third  chfq>ter  our  author  discusses  interestingly  "the  three 
principal  s>'stems  of  thought  now  cuirent"  touching  the  Oxiflict  of 
Laws. 

"The  fiist  of  these,"  saj-s  he,  "supposes  two  indepeodait  laws,  ef- 
fective at  the  same  time  and  place,  and  subject  to  a  possible  choice 
between  them.  The  second  supposes  a  ^n^e  set  of  principles,  binding 
on  all  nations,  bj-  which  the  need  of  any  choice  between  two  independott 
laws  is  prevented.  The  third  asserts  that  no  law  can  exist  as  such  except 
the  law  of  the  land ;  but  that  it  is  a  principle  of  every  civilixed  law  that 
vested  rights  shall  be  protected,  and  that  ther^<He  in  each  country  it  is 
sought  to  find  what  rights  have  arisen  an^-where,  and  to  recogniie  th^n. 
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applying  in  all  else  the  law  of  the  land  to  every  question.  These  systems 
may  for  convenience  be  called  respectively  statutory,  international  and 
territorial." 

In  discussing  the  first  of  these,  the  author  considers  the  two  prevail- 
ing theories  touching  the  proper  law  to  govern  personal  relations,  i.  e., 
the  theory  of  domicil  and  the  theory  of  nationality,  respectively,  and 
comes  to  the  conclusion  that,  whatever  might  be  the  most  appropriate 
theory  for  the  consolidated  empires  or  republics  of  Europe,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  the  federalized  states  of  Great  Britain  and  America  cling  to 
the  domicil  as  furnishing  the  law  to  control  such  matters.  How  would 
it  be  possible,  he  suggests,  for  a  citizen  of  New  York  or  of  Scotland  to 
invoke  the  law  of  nationality  with  regard  to  the  status  of  legitimation 
or  infancy,  when  the  national  law  of  the  United  States  or  Great  Britain 
does  not  deal  with  those  subjects  at  all,  but  leaves  them  entirely  to  the 
control  of  the  States  or  imits  of  empire? 

His  consideration  of  the  respective  merits  of  nationality  and  domicil 
as  the  basis  of  a  personal  law  leads  our  author  further  to  the  discussion 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  renvoi  which  he  sets  forth  very  lucidly  in  the  fol- 
lowing language: 

Wherever  the  statutory  theory  is  accepted,  and  the  laws  of  the  two  states  con- 
cerned differ  as  to  whether  the  law  of  the  nation  or  the  law  of  the  domicil  shall  be 
applied,  a  troublesome  doubt  appears.  Where  the  law  of  the  forum  provides  that 
a  juridical  event  shall  be  governed  by  a  certain  foreign  law,  and  that  law  in  turn 
remits  {renvoie)  it  to  the  law  of  the  forum  to  determine  by  its  law,  the  situation  arises 
which  has  been  termed  the  renvoi;  and  this  situation  has  proved  puzzling  to  courts 
and  authors.  Suppose,  for  instance,  that  a  foreigner  domiciled  in  France  dies,  leaving 
a  will;  by  the  law  of  his  country  testamentary  capacity  is  determined  by  the  law 
of  his  domicil,  by  the  law  of  France  such  capacity  is  determined  by  the  law  of  his 
own  country.  France  sends  the  question  to  the  law  of  his  country;  that  law  remits 
it  to  the  law  of  France,  his  domicil;  and  so  the  question  is  absorbed  into  an  apparently 
endless  drde. 

Three  courses  are  open  to  the  law  of  the  forum: 

1.  To  refuse  the  renvoi^  remit  the  case  in  turn  to  the  foreign  law,  and  thus  engage 
in  a  perpetual  deadlock. 

2.  To  accept  the  renvoi  and  decide  the  question  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  its 
own  law,  on  the  ground  that  the  attempt  to  settle  it  in  accordance  with  the  foreign 
law  has  failed. 

3.  To  disregard  the  rerwoi  and  decide  the  question  in  accordance  with  the  terms 
of  the  foreign  law,  on  the  ground  that  the  foreign  substantive  law  alone  concerns  the 
question,  and  there  is  no  submission  of  the  foreign  doctrines  as  to  the  Conflict  of  Laws. 

The  second  course  has  its  supporters;  but  on  the  whole  the  partisans  of  the  third 
course  prevail. 
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In  treating  of  the  application  of  the  renvoi  doctrioe  in  the  American 
courts,  our  author  has  this  to  say: 

We  may  be  the  less  troubled  about  the  finer  poiota  of  tbia  discussion  because  tKe 
territorial  theory  of  the  Conflict  of  Laws,  which  ie  accepted  by  the  American  courts, 
has  no  room  for  any  doctrine  of  mum.  If  an  American  court,  having  according  to 
the  t^iritoriaJ  theory  to  apply  it*  own  law  to  exiati:^  rights,  finds  that  a  right  ban, 
by  ita  law,  arisen  und^r  another  law,  it  has  only  to  leiim  the  t«nne  of  that  law  and 
the  nature  of  the  right  which  it  created;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  iaa  question  of  a  new 
right,  created  by  the  taw  of  the  forum,  but  the  latt«'  law  in  creating  the  right  actit 
in  accordance.-  with  the  provisions  of  some  for^n  law,  as  for  instance  the  law  of  a 
foreign  domicil,  again  it  hna  only  to  learn  the  terms  of  that  particular  fordgn  law 
and  apply  it.  In  no  case  is  the  court  concerned  with  the  views  of  any  foreign  court 
on  a  question  of  the  Conflict  of  Laws, 

This  statement  seems  to  the  reviewer  a  proposition  which  is  open  to 
some  doubt.  Probably  the  author  had  in  mind  only  the  particular 
point  under  discussion, — the  renvoi  as  it  applies  to  the  divergence  be- 
tween the  law  of  nationality,  and  the  law  of  domjcil.  But  is  it  not  pos- 
sible with  regard  to  other  matters  that  tlie  renvoi,  or  at  least  a  doctrine 
closely  analogous  thereto,  might  arise  in  the  American  courts? 

For  instance,  a  Virginia  statute  enacts  tliat  "upon  a  contract  which 
was  made  and  was  to  be  performed  in  another  state  or  country  by  a 
person  who  then  resided  therein  no  action  sliall  be  maintained  after  the 
right  of  action  thereon  is  barred  by  the  laws  of  such  state  or  country," 
(Va.  Code,  §  2933.) 

If  we  suppose  a  contract  made  and  to  be  performed  in  New  York 
by  a  person  then  resident  therein,  and  an  action  to  be  brought  thereon 
in  Virginia,  and  if  we  further  suppose  that  by  the  New  York  deci^ons 
the  time  within  which  an  action  on  auch  a  contract  is  to  be  brought 
shall  be  governed  by  the  law  of  the  forum  (Virginia)  and  not  by  the 
law  of  the  place  of  the  contract  (New  York),  it  might  be  argued  with 
some  plausibility  that,  under  the  Virginia  statute  above  quoted,  there 
would  arise  the  doctrine  of  the  rerwoi.  At  least  this  will  serve  to  show 
the  possibility  of  the  application  of  the  renvoi,  or  an  analogous  doctrine, 
in  the  American  courts. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  said  that  this  little  portion  of  his  work  will 
give  Professor  Bealc's  readers  a  strong  appetite  for  more.  They  will 
at  once  realize  that  herein  lies  the  promise  of  a  work  on  a  difficult  though 
fascinating  subject,  which  will  advance  us  far  on  the  road  to  a  scientific 
treatment  of  the  many  intricate  problems  it  presents. 
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It  IS  to  be  earnestly  hoped  that  Professor  Beale  will  soon  find  the 
time  to  complete  his  work  so  well  b^un,  and  that  when  finished  it  will 
justify  the  strong  hopes  of  his  present  readers  as  well  as  his  own. 

Raleigh  C.  Minor. 

Andreas  Fricius  Modrevius,  Ein  Beitrag  zur  Geschichte  der  Stoats-  und 
VdUcerrechts  thearien.  By  Wladislaus  Maliniak.  Vienna:  1913. 
pp.  200. 

This  is  a  doctor's  dissertation  of  rather  more  than  usual  importance, 
inasmuch  as  it  exploits  a  field  which  seems  to  be  almost  wholly  virgin 
soil  even  in  Germany,  viz.  the  Polish  poUtical  Uterature  of  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries. 

It  appears  that  the  subject  of  the  thesis,  a  Polish  nobleman,  usually 
referred  to  as  Fricius,  was  bom  about  1503.  Having  imbibed  the  human- 
istic spirit  at  the  University  of  Cracow,  he  settled  down  as  notary  in 
Posen  in  1525,  and  soon  became  a  follower  of  Laski,  one  of  the  leading 
Polish  statesmen  of  the  day.  Later  he  studied  theology  in  Germany 
and  formed  a  close  connection  with  Melancthon. 

In  1540  Fricius  was  appointed  a  royal  secretary  at  Cracow,  and  soon 
after  began  his  career  as  a  pubUcist,  interspersed  with  various  diplomatic 
missions,  the  most  important  of  which  was  that  of  secretary  to  the 
Polish  delegation  at  the  Council  of  Trent.  Drawn  more  and  more  into 
the  current  of  the  Reformation,  he  developed  great  activity  as  a  writer 
on  legal,  poUtical,  and  theological  subjects. 

His  magnum  opum  was  a  commentary  in  several  volumes  entitled 
De  emendanda  repvblica  published  during  the  years  1554-59.  This 
work,  which  seems  to  be  filled  largely  with  commonplaces  drawn  mainly 
from  Aristotle  and  Cicero,  apparently  contains  little  that  is  novel  or 
particularly  important  to  the  student  of  political  theories,  though  it  is 
doubtless  of  some  historical  and  scholastic  interest. 

Nor  do  the  views  of  Fricius  on  the  nature,  origin,  and  aims  of  the 
state,  the  various  forms  of  government,  etc.,  commend  themselves  as 
especially  advanced  or  enlightened  for  his  time.  He  favored  an  aristo- 
cratic form  of  government  and  was  a  strong  advocate  of  the  rights  of 
the  privileged  classes,  more  especially  of  the  landed  nobility. 

It  is  as  a  Polish  peace  advocate  of  the  sixteenth  century  that  the  views 
and  attitude  of  the  subject  of  our  author's  thesis  deserve  most  considera- 
tion, at  least  by  students  of  international  relations. 

In  striking  contrast  to  his  great  Italian  contemporary,  Machiaevelli, 
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FriciuB  was  a  strong  pa<^ifist.  He  deprecated  all  wars  except  for  defence, 
holding  them  to  be  at  once  unworthy  and  unpolitical.  He  advocated 
arbitration  as  the  best  means  of  settling  disputes  between  sovereign 
states,  and  in  this  connection  Fricius  appears  to  have  made  a  unique 
contribution  to  pohtical  theory.  He  suggested  that  sovereignty  sub- 
sists in  the  freedom  of  arbitral  judges.  Manifestly  if  all  states  were 
equally  and  reciprocally  bound  by  judicial  decisions  based  upon  treaties 
or  courts  of  arbitration,  their  freedom  or  sovereignty  and  equality  of 
legal  rights  would  be  at  least  theoretically  preserved.' 

Of  the  importance  of  international  law  as  a  necessary  basis  for  arbitral 
decision,  Fricius  seems  to  have  had  no  conception.  In  common  with  the 
publicists  of  his  time,  he  evidently  regarded  the  jua  genlium  as  based 
upon  a  natural  law  which  is  to  be  directly  applied  by  statesmen  and 
judges  in  the  conduct  of  international  relations. 

Fricius  should  also  be  credited  with  great  and  (for  his  time)  somewhat 
exceptional  humanity  in  his  views  on  the  conduct  of  warfare  and  the 
treatment  of  the  conquered.  He  condemns  pillage  in  the  most  emphatic 
terms,  though  he  urges  the  stem  punishment  of  those  who  have  been 
guilty  of  bringing  on  an  unrighteous  war. 

Amos  S.  Hershey. 

Early  Diplomatic  RdaHona  Bdween  the  United  States  and  Mexico.  By 
WiUiam  R.  Manning.  Baltimore:  The  Johns  Hopkins  Press. 
1916.    pp.  ix,  406. 

This  valuable  volume,  published  as  one  of  the  series  of  Albert  Shaw 
Lectures  on  Diplomatic  History,  covers  the  period  of  Mexiean-American 
relations  from  1821  to  1830  which  has  never  before  been  adequately 
— a  period  which  might  have  been  used  to  establish  friendly  re- 
lations, but  which  was  wast«d  in  quibblings  and  misunderstandings. 
In  the  latter  the  author  finds  the  origin  and  lai^ely  the  explanation  of 
the  growing  and  apparently  irreconcilable  differences  of  the  next  two 
decades,  and  the  discord  of  half  a  century. 

Farts  of  four  or  6ve  chapters  have  previously  appeared  in  various 
standard  periodical  publications.  Chapter  I  supplements  the  detailed 
treatment  of  the  policy  of  the  United  States  found  in  Paxson,-  and  the 

'  The  reviewer  asaumee  the  Teeponsibility  for  the  argument  by  which  the  suggeetioD 
of  Fricius  is  supported.  The  author  of  the  thesis  does  Dot  seem  to  have  realised  the 
importance  of  the  suggestion  (see  page  167). 
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chapter  on  Cuba  supplements  the  earlier  accoimts  of  Callahan  and 
Chad  wick. 

The  history  is  presented  in  ten  chapters:  Beginnings  and  early  Mexi- 
can representations  at  Washington;  Tardy  appointment  and  cool  re- 
ception of  the  first  United  States  Minister  to  Mexico;  British  influence 
in  Mexico  and  Poinsett's  struggle  against  it;  Cuba  saved  to  Spain; 
Diplomacy  concerning  the  opening  of  the  Santa  F6  trail;  Denunciation 
of  Poinsett  because  of  his  relations  with  the  York  Masons;  Obstacles 
in  the  way  of  concluding  a  conmiercial  treaty;  Conmiercial  controversies; 
Texas  and  the  boimdary  issue;  Public  attacks  on  Poinsett  and  his  recall. 
The  chapters  on  Cuba  (77  pages)  and  the  boundary  issue  (72  pages) 
are  disproportionately  long. 

An  additional  chapter  presents  comments  on  authorities.  The  author 
has  obtained  his  materials  largely  from  official  manuscript  sources  of 
the  State  Department  at  Washington  and  of  the  Ministry  of  Foreign 
Relations  in  Mexico.  He  has  also  drawn  from  the  Van  Buren  manu- 
scripts in  the  Library  of  Congress  at  Washington  much  material  on  the 
beginnings  of  Jackson's  and  Van  Buren's  plan  for  the  purchase  of  Texas 
in  1829.  He  has  also  made  a  careful  study  of  the  public  documents 
and  many  secondary  sources.  The  chief  authorities  are  cited  in  the 
footnotes,  which  add  much  to  the  value  of  the  book. 

The  real  beginning  of  the  Mexican  legation  dates  from  the  arrival 
(November,  1824)  of  Obregon,  the  fourth  minister  plenipotentiary 
appointed  by  Mexico.  The  appointment  of  an  American  representative 
to  Mexico  was  used  as  a  political  football  or  political  pawn  at  Washing- 
ton while  Canning  was  busy  establishing  a  British  influence  which  over- 
shadowed the  importance  and  influence  of  the  earlier  American  recogni- 
tion of  Mexican  independence  and  the  declarations  of  Monroe.  Joel 
R.  Poinsett,  who  accepted  the  appointment,  previously  declined  by 
others,  received  his  instructions  on  March  8,  1825.  To  recover  the 
prestige  lost  by  delay,  and  with  a  desire  to  preserve  republican  institu- 
tions in  Mexico  and  prevent  encroachment  of  European  Powers,  he  used 
means  which  subjected  him  to  charges  of  interference  in  internal  affairs 
and  produced  increasing  distrust  and  suspicion,  which  postponed  the 
satisfactory  conclusion  of  pending  negotiations,  endangered  peaceful 
relations,  and  finally  led  to  public  Mexican  attacks  which  resulted  in 
his  recall.  In  Clay's  instructions  to  show  an  unobtrusive  readiness 
to  explain  to  the  Mexican  Government  the  working  of  the  American 
Constitution,  which  had  been  so  largely  copied  by  Mexico,  Poinsett 
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found  bis  only  excuse  for  his  activities  (through  the  York  rite  Masons) 

which  gave  rise  to  the  charge  of  meddhng  in  internal  a^airs.    At  the 

i  time  he  corrected  the  implication  of  Alanian  (the  Mexican  Mio- 

^  ister)  that  the  declaration  of  Monroe  gave  Mexico  the  right  to  demand 

■  that  the  United  States  interfere  in  behalf  of  tiie  new  American  states. 

In  his  longest  chapter,  the  author  trac€s  the  n^^tiations  in  regard 

3  the  serious  international  question  of  the  destiny  of  Cuba,  in  which 

'  seven  nations  were  involved,  and  in  which  the  United  States,  while 

opposing  the  acquisition  of  the  island  by  any  European  Power  or  by 

Mexico  or  Colombia^  declined  to  be  drawn  into  a  self-denying  pledge. 

In  Chapter  V  he  treats  the  growii^  intercourse  along  the  Santa  F6 
trail  on  the  far  northern  frontier,  after  1821,  the  sulistitution  of  wagon 
trains  for  pack  animals  in  1824,  the  measures  to  establish  and  protect 
the  trade,  the  efforts  to  secure  the  cooperation  of  Mexico  in  construct- 
ing the  road,  which  she  opposed  until  the  que-stion  of  boundary  line 
should  be  settled,  and  the  military  escort  furnished  by  the  United  States 
before  the  regulation  of  trade  by  the  treaty  of  1831. 

The  two  meet  valuable  chapters  in  the  book  wee  those  relating  to  the 
negotiation  of  treaties  of  commerce  and  boundaries.  For  over  four 
years  the  n^otiations  for  a  commercial  treaty  were  fruitless,  and  in 
this  period  Mexico  twice  allowed  the  time  for  exchanging  ratifications 
to  pass  without  action.  The  chief  initial  obstacles,  after  the  t^reement 
to  separate  the  question  of  commerce  from  that  of  botmdaries,  were  the 
attempt  of  the  United  States  to  modify  the  most  favored  nation  clause 
by  a  new  principle  of  "perfect  reciprocity"  of  tonnage  dues,  which  was 
opposed  by  Mexico,  and  the  demand  of  Mexico  for  an  exception  in  favor 
of  the  new  Spanish  American  states  on  the  ground  that  they  were  en- 
gaged in  a  common  contest  against  Spain  in  which  the  United  States 
was  not  participating.  In  reply  to  the  latter,  Clay  and  Poinsett  urged 
that  the  United  States  by  maintaining  neutrality  had  prevented  the 
precipitation  of  a  detrimental  union  of  European  Powers  against  Ameri- 
cans, and  thus  had  been  enabled  to  render  assistance  more  valuable 
than  military  codperation.  Poinsett  successfully  made  the  ranisBion 
of  the  exception  a  sine  qua  turn  and  yielded  on  the  proposed  "perfect 
reciprocity."  He  also  withdrew  an  anti-British  exception  which  he 
had  proposed  to  the  principle  of  "free  ships  make  free  goods." 

The  treaty  was  signed  on  July  10, 1826,  and,  on  its  arrival  at  Washing- 
ton, stiU  not  ratified  by  Mexico,  was  promptly  ratified  (February  26) 
by  the  Senate,  after  the  insertion  of  Poinsett's  proposed  exertion  and 
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also  the  omission  of  an  article  excluding  from  Mexico  all  European 
Spaniards  who  had  been  naturalized  in  the  United  States  since  1820, 
which  was  declared  to  be  repugnant  to  the  United  States  Consti- 
tution. Mexico  still  delayed  to  act,  first  objecting  to  the  clause  on  the 
rendition  of  fugitive  slaves,  and  later  demanding  an  article  settling  the 
boimdary  dispute.  Finally,  after  the  hasty  conclusion  of  a  boundary 
treaty  on  January  12, 1828,  followed  by  the  quick  settlement  of  disputed 
points,  Poinsett  obtained  a  new  treaty  (on  February  14)  which  secured 
both  the  principle  of  "perfect  reciprocity"  and  the  exception  to  the 
principle  of  "free  ships  make  free  goods,"  and  also  provided  for  the 
return  of  fugitive  slaves.  This  treaty,  ratified  by  the  American  Senate 
on  May  1,  1828,  failed  in  the  Mexican  Congress.  Finally,  however, 
over  a  year  after  the  growing  opposition  of  Poinsett  had  burst  into  a 
demand  which  resulted  in  his  removal,  Anthony  Butler  (on  April  5, 
1831)  secured  a  treaty  which  was  ratified  and  properly  exchanged  by 
both  Powers,  and  which  contained  practically  all  the  articles  of  the 
Poinsett  treaty  except  the  clause  providing  for  return  of  fugitive  slaves. 

The  commercial  controversies,  which  in  the  absence  of  treaty  regu- 
lations, continually  arose  over  the  rights  and  privileges  of  United  States 
merchants  and  merchandise,  and  which  occupied  most  of  Poinsett's 
time  in  vain  attempts  to  adjust,  are  treated  by  the  author  in  a  separate 
chapter.  They  relate  to  requirements  of  consular  certificates  to  invoice 
of  goods  and  resulting  seizures  of  vessels  and  goods,  unfair  tariff  charges, 
seizure  of  American  vessels  and  cargoes  on  various  pretexts,  the  conduct 
of  Mexican  naval  vessels  and  Mexican  privateers  against  the  commerce 
of  Spain  (and  their  use  of  United  States  ports)  and  losses  to  merchants 
and  travellers  at  the  hands  of  robbers  and  bandits. 

The  long  chapter  on  "Texas  and  the  Boundary  Issue"  traces  the 
questions  relating  to  the  American  desire  to  regain  territory  bartered 
away  in  1819,  the  early  suspicions  of  the  authorities  of  the  new  state 
of  Mexico,  the  proposals  of  the  American  Government  to  secure  a  new 
and  more  advantageous  boimdary  west  of  the  Sabine  to  guard  against 
possible  future  difficulty,  the  hope  of  the  Mexican  ministry  to  secure 
the  extreme  limits  of  Spanish  claims  before  the  treaty  of  1819,  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Anglo-American  independence  movement  in  Texas,  the 
American  attempts  to  purchase  the  territory  in  which  American  citizens 
had  obtained  extensive  grants  from  Mexico,  the  hasty  negotiations 
of  the  boundary  treaty  of  January  12, 1828,  which  was  promptly  ratified 
by  the  United  States  but  was  ratified  too  late  by  Mexico  to  be  exchanged 
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uader  the  time  timit,  the  rise  of  new  internal  cjuestions  reinting  to  Texss, 
and  the  unsuccessful  negotiations  by  the  Jackson  administration  to 
secure  a  new  treaty  of  Umita  Poinsett,  shortly  Itefore  his  recall,  was 
eonviDced  that  the  American  boundary  could  not  be  extended  west  cf 
the  Salmie  wiUiout  driving  Mexico  "to  court  a  more  strict  allianoe  with 
some  European  Power."  Finally,  after  Mexico  by  firm  but  pacific 
protests,  had  been  induced  to  ratify  the  pending  treaty  of  ctunmeroe, 
the  American  Govenunent  (according  to  promise)  submitted  with  it, 
to  the  United  States  Senate,  the  pending  treaty  of  limits,  which  was 
thus  revived  after  its  t^ligstory  character  bad  been  lost  by  the  remiss- 
neas  ct  Mexioo-  Ratifications  were  exchanged  exactly  ooe  year  later, 
OD  the  laat  day  allowed  under  the  treaty  provisian. 

J,  M.  Cau^BAH. 


mmhn  m  Vggfaidfcg  mU  dot  Sj/atmen  du  emyjOiadim  KmMmaU. 
By  Arthur  K.  Kuhii,  Zuridi:  Art.  lostitat  OraD  fttafi.  1915. 
pp.  zii,  254. 

llie  pracnt  Tohmie  is  the  i«miH  of  leetona  on  Ajtsb-ABwrieaD  law 
Iprcn  by  the  aathor  at  the  Pniveraity  (tf  Zoridb  daring  the  inpntmy 
w>"*w^w  ot  1B14.  Put  I  i^ves  a  faricf  faiatny  cf  the  OBgin  and  develop- 
BMut  ot  the  oommoD  law  in  Ek^and  and  the  United  States.  Plut  II 
deala  with  the  principal  dtaiaeteriBtkB  of  the  T^'i^W'  and  Ameriean 
constitutions  as  regards  tbdr  influences  upon  i»ivate  law,  and  with 
the  oiganization  and  jurisdiction  of  courts.  In  Part  HI  the  author 
sketches  the  law  of  Procedure  from  the  pleadings  at  law  and  in  equity 
to  the  execution  of  judgments,  and  outlines  the  subjects  of  Evidence 
and  of  Preliminary  and  f^raordinary  Legal  Remedies.  Parts  IV  and  V 
are  devoted  to  the  subject  of  Private  Law,  being  entitled,  in  accordance 
with  the  customary  classification  in  Continental  countries,  "Civil"  and 
"Commercial"  Law,  respectively.  Under  the  former  title  our  author 
takes  up  the  law  of  Persons,  Domestic  Relations,  Real  and  Personal 
Property,  Obligations  (Contracts,  Sales,  Agency,  Suretyship,  Bailments, 
Partnership,  Torts  and  Quasi-Contracta)  and  Wills  and  Administration. 
Under  the  heading  of  Conunercial  Law  the  subject  ot  Bills  and  Notes 
and  Checks,  Corporations  and  Carriers  are  treated. 

The  main  interest  of  the  work  to  students  of  law  in  this  country  coa- 
sists  in  the  comparisons  which  are  drawn  on  every  hand  between  An^o> 
American  institutions  and  those  of  Continental  countries.    Our  author's 
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familiarity  with  both  legal  systems,  acquired  through  a  long  study  in 
this  country  and  abroad,  qualified  him  preeminently  to  undertake  this 
delicate  task.  The  execution  of  the  general  plan  of  work  is  done  with 
skill,  ability  and  judgment.  The  presentation  of  the  subject  is  char- 
acterized by  clarity  and  force.  A  fine  sense  of  proportion  is  maintained 
throughout  the  work.  To  the  Continental  student,  Kuhn's  Outline 
will  serve  as  an  illuminating  introduction  to  Anglo-American  law.  In 
the  Continental  literature  it  will  fill  a  long-felt  need. 

Ernest  G.  Lorenzen. 

Treaties,  Their  Making  and  Enforcement.  2d  ed.  By  Samuel  B.  Crandall. 
Washington:  John  Byrne  &  Co.    1916.    pp.  xxxii,  663. 

It  is  said  that  every  lawyer  owes  to  his  profession  the  debt  of  writing 
a  book  on  the  subject  with  which  he  is  most  familiar.  If  that  be  so, 
Mr.  Crandall  has  paid  doubly  his  debt.  His  second  edition  of  TreatieSy 
their  Making  and  Enforcement^  makes  its  appearance  at  an  opportune 
moment,  for  while  this  may  not  be  an  era  of  making  treaties,  it  is  cer- 
tainly one  when  their  enforcement  is  a  consummation  most  devoutly 
to  be  desired.  The  more  that  the  making  and  enforcement  of  treaties 
is  studied  and  made  the  subject  not  only  of  text  books,  but  of  courses 
in  law  schools  and  universities,  the  less  chance  there  will  be  of  those  far- 
reaching  instruments  being  regarded  as  ''scraps  of  paper"  by  courts  or 
by  statesmen.  Mr.  Crandall  has  treated  the  subject  broadly  and  has 
not  confined  himself  to  treaties  to  which  the  United  States  is  a  signatory, 
but  has  gathered  between  the  two  covers  of  his  book  much  useful  in- 
formation conveniently  arranged  and  exhaustively  indexed  relating  to 
treaties  made,  construed  and  enforced  by,  and  in,  other  jurisdictions. 

In  regard  to  treaties  with  the  United  States,  he  calls  attention,  as 
must  every  one  who  discusses  the  subject,  to  the  still  unsettled  contro- 
versy that  has  existed  for  over  a  century  between  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  regarding  the  effect  of  a  treaty  between  a 
foreign  Power  and  the  United  States,  negotiated  by  the  Executive 
and  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  but  requiring  affirmative  action  to  put 
it  into  effect.  In  1902,  while  the  Cuban  Sugar  Treaty  was  being  dis- 
cussed, a  Senator  in  a  speech  in  the  Senate  insisted  that  a  treaty  contain- 
ing a  provision  for  a  specified  reduction  of  the  tariff  on  a  specified  article 
was  self-enforcing  and  needed  no  further  action  by  Congress.  The 
writer  was  asked  by  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  where 
the  latter  could  find  material  to  use  in  reply,  and  the  writer  advised  him 
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to  find  the  speech  which  the  same  Senator  had  made  several  3-ears  before 
when  he  was  a  member  of  the  House  and  naturally  took  the  other  side 
of  the  question. 

So  long  aa  the  Constitution  equally  provides  that  treaties  and  acta 
of  Congress  are  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  the  clashing  of  the  two  will 
not  only  be  constant,  but  will  correspond  very  much  to  the  meeting  (^ 
an  irresistible  force  with  an  immovable  body.  Fortunately,  up  to  the 
present  time,  the  two  branches  of  the  legislative  body  of  the  government 
have  met  the  question  on  every  occasion  that  it  has  arisen  in  a  spirit 
of  patriotism  and  accommodation;  and  while  no  definite  conclusion  has 
ever  been  reached,  there  have  been  expressions  of  accord  and  agreement, 
notably  the  statement  incorporated  in  the  act  appropriating  for  the 
payment  of  Alaska  to  the  effect  that  under  some  circumstances  treaty 
stipulations  cannot  be  put  into  effect  except  by  legislation  to  which  the 
consent  of  both  houses  is  necessary.  Mr.  Crandall'a  chapter  on  treaties 
involving  modification  of  the  revenue  laws  throws  much  hght  on  this 
phase  of  treaty  making  and  enforcement. 

The  appendices,  tables  of  cases,  and  compendium  of  decisions  are 
admirably  made  up  and  are  invaluable  not  only  to  the  student  Inter- 
ested in  the  subject,  but  also  to  ever}'  lawyer  whose  case  may  have  its 
origin  in  a  right  based  on  treaty  stipulations. 

After  the  war  in  Europe  is  ovei^and  may  that  be  soon — someone 
wiU  have  aoothor  opportunity  to  write  on  the  effect  of  treaties  in,  and 
their  modification  by  war;  and  surely  no  one  will  be  better  able  to  do 
it  than  Mr.  Crandall. 

ChABLES  HbNBT  BlFTLEB. 

Der  Streitfall  zwiachen  Stiiweden  und  Noneegen.    By  Dr.  Karl  Strupp. 
Leipzig:  Duncken  and  Himiblot.    1911.    pp.  92  and  map. 

This  monograph  is  a  reprint  from  the  second  volume  of  Professor 
SchUcking's  great  compilation.  Das  Werk  vom  Haag.  It  ia  a  study  of 
the  maritime  frontier  controversy  between  Sweden  and  Norway  and 
of  the  arbitral  award  of  the  Hague  Court  dated  October  23,  1909.  A 
peculiar  difficulty  confronted  the  author  in  this,  that  the  govemmentB 
involved  declined  to  permit  an  examination  of  the  pleadings  filed  with 
the  arbitral  court;  and  he  expresses  the  very  pertinent  hope  that  in  the 
future  some  way  may  be  found  to  obviate  such  an  obstacle  to  purdy 
scientific  legal  study.  With  the  same  painstaking  marshalling  of  au- 
thorities and  examination  of  precedents  as  characteriee  the  other  writ- 
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ings  of  this  distinguished  young  scholar,  he  has  presented  a  readable 
exposition  of  this  international  Utigation. 

The  subject  ia  treated  under  five  principal  heads:  an  account  of  the 
available  material  and  authorities,  the  history  of  the  controversy,  the 
proceedings  before  the  Hague  Court,  the  arbitral  judgment,  a  criticism 
of  the  judgment. 

The  author  takes  exception  to  the  form  of  the  judgment  and  we  would 
heartily  second  him.  Following  the  form  of  the  French  judicial  arret, 
this  award  contains  eleven  pages  of  ''whereases"  (as  reproduced  in 
Wilson's  "The  Hague  Arbitration  Cases"),  preceding  a  judgment  of 
seventeen  lines.  Only  a  specialist  can  easily  find  his  way  through  such  a 
recital,  which  commingles  statements  of  claims,  findings  of  fact,  con- 
elusions  of  law,  and  judicial  argumentation.  The  admirable  judgment 
of  November  11, 1912,  in  the  case  between  Russia  and  Turkey,  concern- 
ing the  arrears  of  interest  on  indemnities,  with  its  sharp  divisions  en 
fcdtf  en  droitf  en  condyMon,  is  commended  as  a  model. 

Though  Dr.  Strupp  disagrees  with  the  opinion  of  the  court  that  the 
principles  of  international  law  existing  at  the  time  of  the  Peace  of  Stock- 
holm and  the  boimdary  agreement  of  1661  were  inadequate  to  solve  the 
controversy,  he  nevertheless  approves  the  result  arrived  at  by  the  appli- 
cation of  present-day  law.  Nor  does  he  agree  that  the  facts  are  suffi- 
cient to  create  a  prescriptive  title  by  international  law  in  either  claimant. 
The  final  decision,  which  runs  a  line  19**  south  midway  between  the 
Grisb&dama  shoals,  which  are  awarded  to  Sweden,  and  the  SkjQtte- 
grunde,  which  are  awarded  to  Norway,  has  been  criticised  in  some 
quarters  as  SLJugement  Solomanigue"  Dr.  Strupp,  however,  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  compromis  which  requires  the  court  to  fix  the  boundary, 
"having  regard  to  the  circumstances  of  fact  and  the  principles  of  inter- 
national law."  Though  the  exploitation  of  these  famous  lobster  fishing 
grounds  by  the  respective  nations  and  the  maintenance  of  an  occasional 
light  house  or  buoy  here  and  there  did  not  of  themselves  create  any  sort 
of  exclusive  rights,  still  they  were  pertinent  "circumstances  of  fact"; 
and  the  court  was  free  to  apply  such  rules  of  law  for  determining  mari- 
time boimdaries  as  best  harmonized  with  these  "circumstances  of  fact." 
In  this  opinion  the  reviewer  heartily  concurs. 

It  is  true,  as  Dr.  Strupp  suggests,  that  this  case  is  deserving  of  greater 
attention  than  it  has  heretofore  received  at  the  hands  of  students  of 
international  law.  Though  the  res  involved  is  apparently  of  small 
value,  the  law  questions  are  quite  intricate  and,  one  might  say,  elusive. 
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No  other  dccisioa  of  tbe  Hague  Court,  io  our  opinioo,  demonstrates 
more  coD^'iiicuigly  tbe  iDbereoi  ponbilities  of  international  arbitration 
and  the  poteati«l  power  of  tbe  great  tnbunal  at  Tbe  Hague  to  keqi  tbe 
world  at  peace. 

George  C.  Bitttk. 

Anglo-American  Inthmian  DipUmtacy,  1815-1915.  [Prise  Eesays  oF  the 
American  Hietorical  Aseodatioa.  1914.)  By  Mary  Wilbdmine 
Williams,  Asastant  Profeseor  of  History  of  Goucher  CoU^^ 
Waahiogton:  American  Historical  Association.  1916.  pp.  ni+ 
356.   $1.00. 

A  Committee  of  the  American  Historical  Association  awarded  to 
this  book  the  Justin  Winsor  prize  in  American  hiator>'  for  1914.  This 
assures  for  it  a  high  d^ree  of  accuracy  and  respectable  literaiy  style, 
for  committees  in  tbe  paat  have  more  than  once  withheld  the  prize  for 
want  of  a  worthy  candidate.  English-American  Isthmian  relations 
have  been  summarized  in  many  books,  and  portions  of  the  subject  have 
furnished  topics  for  monographic  investigation. 

Miss  Williams's  book  claims  attention  for  its  distinguished  patronage 
and  because  it  is  a  consecutive  study  of  the  whole  subject.  It  is  based 
on  a  minute  and  painstaking  study  of  all  available  English  and  American 
manuscript  and  printed  sources,  and  the  writer  ILsts  in  her  bibliography 
a  wide  range  of  secondary  authorities  from  whom  she  has  drawn  more 
or  Ws  ;is?Lst;in''i'.  One  cx'[>ects  thf  hook  to  be,  and  it  ought  to  be.  a 
most  useful  contribution,  but  it  is  disappointing.  It  is  a  conscientioua 
seminar  report,  with  the  defects  of  such  an  exercise,  exhibiting  immense 
industry  but  small  sense  of  proportion.  Details  piled  on  detuls  note 
every  shade  of  shifting,  transitory  ministerial  opinion  in  England,  the 
United  States,  and  Central  America,  as  revealed  in  tbe  diplomatic 
correspondence;  and  the  really  important  aspects  of  the  subject  are  lost 
in  a  desert  of  unessentiais.  The  same  fault  is  evident  in  the  documenta- 
tion. It  hardly  seems  necessary  in  a  printed  book  to  make  six  or  eight 
r^erences  in  a  single  brief  paragraph — as  is  frequently  done — to  a  short 
docmnent  which  forms  the  sole  source  of  the  paragraph.  As  a  rule, 
over  documentation  is  a  good  fault,  and  this  criticism  would  be  captious 
but  for  the  fact  that  it  emphasizes  tbe  principal  defect  of  tbe  book,  its 
exaggeration  of  detail. 

Henceforth  the  book  must  necessarily  be  on  tbe  shelves  of  all  well 
stocked  Ubraries  and  in  the  banck  of  professors  of  history,  but  students 
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and  readers  who  desire  a  clear-cut  presentation  of  the  essentials  of  Anglo- 
American  Isthmian  relations  must  continue  to  use  some  of  the  excellent 
manuals  listed  in  Miss  Williams's  bibliography. 

Eugene  C.  Barker. 

Per  Un  Irredentismo  In  Fatto  Di  Scieme  Giuridiche.    By  GiuUo  Diena 
Torino:  1916.    Societa  Tipografico-Ekiitrice  Nazionale. 

This  slender  pamphlet  of  some  twenty  pages  by  Professor  Diena  has 
as  its  theme  ''National  independence  in  the  legal  sciences/'  more  specif- 
ically, of  course,  independence  of  Teutonic  theories  and  tendencies. 
Evidently  suggested  as  it  is  by  the  reaction  which  the  European  War 
has  produced  in  the  Allied  countries  against  the  t3rranny  of  German 
influences,  we  look  with  trepidation  for  a  somewhat  partisan  develop- 
ment of  the  theme.  Happily  these  fears  are  not  justified;  there  is  little 
in  the  article  that  could  not  be  safely  and  usefully  generaUzed  and 
applied  to  other  subjects  far  from  Latin  law  or  German  science. 

If  we  may  accept  the  author's  statements  (and  a  very  limited  ac- 
quaintance with  the  theoretical  department  of  Italian  legal  literature 
goes  to  support  them),  the  fashion  of  the  day  has  led  the  latest  genera- 
tion of  the  younger  writers  into  a  somewhat  slavish  adoption  of  the 
ideas  and  niannerisms  of  the  extreme  German  Schools.  These  ideas 
are  characterized  by  the  ruthless  application  of  logic  to  premises  foimded 
on  mere  assumption  or  abstractions,  and  by  the  tendency  to  develop 
the  subject  along  abstract  lines  and  without  reference  to  the  facts  of 
life.  The  mannerisms  are  the  mannerisms  of  the  German  language  so 
far  as  they  can  be  transferred  to  the  Italian  by  copious  quotation, 
barbarous  translation  and  unmerciful  interjection  of  foreign  terms. 

On  the  second  count  it  may  be  said  that  the  crimes  conmiitted  under 
it  are  due  in  great  part  to  a  cheap  parade  of  learning,  to  pedantry  and 
to  mere  sloth.  The  German  originals  are  certainly  not  to  blame,  and 
probably  those  who  have  been  really  gripped  by  the  German  ideas  would 
be  found  to  be  the  least  guilty  in  this  particular.  It  would  seem  that 
Italian  jurisprudence  has  been  suffering  from  a  bad  attack  of  a  disease 
which  is  not  unknown  in  other  countries  or  other  departments  of  science 
and  of  art.  A  new  idea  gains  weight  with  a  certain  class  of  mind  from 
its  very  vagueness,  from  its  being  only  half  imderstood.  The  very  fact 
that  it  has  to  be  sought  and  found  in  a  foreign  and  unfamiliar  language 
may  supply  this  vagueness,  which  is  all  that  is  wanted  to  convert  it 
into  a  religion.    The  natural  history  of  most  fads  in  art  or  pseudo- 
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science  begins  with  the  genius  with  defective  power  of  expressioD,  pafises 
un  to  the  enthusiasts  with  imperfect  understanding  and  from  them  to 
the  crowd  of  the  faddists  and  the  charlatans. 

However,  in  this  particular  case,  it  may  well  be  doubted  how  far  the 
genius  appears  in  it  at  all.  Professor  Diena  is  not  at  all  disposed  to 
question  the  value  of  German  jurisprudence.  He  does  question  veiy 
positively  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  applied  and  the  attempt  to 
take  it  aa  a  universal  measure,  and  he  supports  his  thesis  by  citations 
from  German  aulhontiea.  We  might  have  wished  that  he  had  left 
Nietzsche  and  his  virulent  criticism  of  his  fellow  countrymen  out  of  the 
matter. 

The  countries  of  the  Common  Law  do  not  seem  to  be  in  any  partic- 
ular danger  from  the  tendencies  that  the  author  deplores.  We  could 
6nd  there  ample  illustration  of  the  same  kind  of  over  enthusiastic  ac- 
ceptance of  foreign  theories,  some  of  them  (in  anthropology  and  in  edu- 
cation, for  example)  native  to  Professor  Dicna's  own  country.  However, 
it  is  fair  to  say  that  coming  frou)  that  quarter  they  are  at  least  in  no 
great  danger  of  barbarizing  our  language.  Perhaps,  the  invasion  of 
the  Italian  tongue  by  German  sounds  and  idioms  is  the  cruelest  result 
of  the  condition  that  Is  described  and  the  one  that  calls  most  loudly 
for  the  count«r  attack  which  is  launched  against  it  in  the  article  re- 
viewed. 

Jaues  Barclay. 

VOrganisme  des  itats-tampons  gardiens  de  la  patx,  Essai  d'une  proposi- 
tion de  paix.  By  M.  D.  Horowitz.  La  Haye:  Martinus  Nijhoff. 
1915.    pp.  120. 

This  book  may  be  an  exegesis  of  the  impossible,  but  it  has  certain 
distinctive  qualities.  The  treatment  is  fresh,  thoroughly  well  organized, 
and  it  defends  a  point  of  view  which  we  have  not  seen  presented  hereto- 
fore. In  brief,  the  author  proposes  the  disarmament  of  the  targe  Powers 
and  the  armament  of  the  small  buffer  states  with  the  advice  and  co- 
operation of  the  large  Powers  of  Europe.  The  brochure  was  written  in 
Antwerp,  September  last.  Every  page  rings  with  the  sincerity  of  one 
close  to  the  war.  Simimarizing  the  conditions  which  provoked  the 
present  war,  the  author  concludes  that  the  one  great  cause  was  a  develop- 
ing international  mistrust  {nUfiance  iniemationcde).  Since  this  mistrust 
is  the  direct  cause  of  war,  the  remedy  must  therefore  he  in  overcoming 
this  mistniBt.   Disarmament,  as  ordinarily  understood,  offers  no  hopeful 
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solution  of  the  problem;  neither  do  armaments.  The  thousand  and  one 
frictions  arising  between  the  great  states  of  Europe  are  principally  due 
to  their  propinquity  and  to  the  uncertainties  engendered  by  the  unstable 
situations  in  the  smaller  states.  The  remedy,  therefore,  lies  in  the  or- 
ganization of  the  buffer  states  of  Europe  as  follows:  In  the  north,  Scandi- 
navia, Sweden,  Norway  and  Denmark;  in  the  south,  the  Balkans,  Bul- 
garia, Serbia,  Montenegro  and  Greece;  in  the  west.  The  Netherlands, 
Belgium,  Switzerland,  Lorraine  and  Portugal;  in  the  east,  Rumania 
and  Poland.  If  these  groups  were  organized  by  common  consent, 
financed  in  the  main  by  the  large  states  themselves,  and  given  police 
powers  to  defend  themselves  from  invasion,  while  the  large  European 
states  would  be  practically  disarmed,  it  stands  to  reason  that  there  could 
be  no  such  war  as  is  now  devastating  Europe.  The  author's  analysis 
of  the  causes  of  the  war  are  as  excellent  as  any.  His  program  for  avoid- 
ing another  such  a  war  is  theoretically  perfectly  sound.  That  it  is  prac- 
tically unworkable  is  more  of  a  criticism  of  human  nature  and  of  the 
political  ways  of  men  than  of  the  author. 

Arthur  Deerin  Call. 
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VNJUSTIFIABLE  WAR  AND  THE  MEANS  TO  AVOID  IT* 

1.    THE    CONCEPTION   OF  JUST   WAR 

In  the  begimiings  of  iateraational  law,  in  Grotius  and  his  predecessors 
and  immediate  successors,  discussion  of  the  Right  (^  War,  the  jus  ad 
hdhan,  takes  up  a  great  deal  of  room  by  the  side  of  the  Right  in  War,  the 
jua  in  beUo.  Today,  however,  the  question.  When  is  war  justified?  has 
ahnoet  ceased  to  be  discussed.  The  so-called  predecessors  of  Grotius, 
like  himself  and  his  immediate  followers,  accepted  from  the  Roman  law 
the  notion  of  the  heUum  juslum  jnumque.  This  concept  was  purely 
foimal.  To  make  a  war  a  bellum  justum  piumque  nothing  more  was 
raquired  than  compliance  with  the  precepts  of  the  fetial  law  as  to  the 
fonnalities  of  declaring  war.  Tq  be  sure,  these,  at  least  originally,  re- 
quired a  resolution  of  the  Senate  and  its  ratification  by  the  Centiuiate 
Comitia.  Later,  however,  this  requisite,  to  which  one  could  perhaps  not 
alwaysdeny  some  material  significance,  completely  disappeared  behind  the 
empty  ceremony  which  the  Paler  Patratus  performed  at  the  boundary  of 
the  enemy  country  with  the  " hasta /errata  aid  sanguineapnEusta"  hurled 
scroes  the  same.  Nay,  in  the  war  with  Pyrrhus,  a  deserter  from  the 
former's  army  was  allowed  to  buy  a  piece  of  ground  in  Rome,  into  which 
the  Bpear  was  flung  as  into  hostile  territory,  in  order  that  the  Pater 
Patratus  might  not  have  to  go  all  the  way  to  the  frontier.'  On  these 
fonnalities,  which  naturally  became  more  and  more  futile,  Roman 
historians  based  their  country's  reputation  of  never  having  waged  an 
unjust  war.  Still,  the  fetial  law  had  at  least  the  one  advantage  of  giving 
the  adversaTy  a  33  days*  respite  for  deliberation.^ 

To  that  meaningless  formal  conception  of  war  Christianity  sought  to 
Bubetitute  a  conception  of  just  war  based  upon  its  merits.  It  was  St. 
Augustine  who,  in  his  indictment,— for  such  his  masterpiece  appears  to 

'TnnaUted  from  the  German  by  Aloyraua  Wenger,  of  Washington,  D.  C. 
I  W««,  Le  drmtfetwi,  Paris,  1883,  p.  27;  FuMnato,  S.  D.  I.,  XVII  (1885),  p.  278 ff. ; 
FUDipaon,  Intemational  Law  and  Cuetom  of  Ancient  Greece  and  Rome,  II,  329. 
■  PhillipBra,  II,  335. 
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l»e,— of  the  Roman  ^tate  and  the  whole  of  pagan  civilisation,  set  up  ; 
another,  deeper,  material  and  less  formal  concept  of  war,  which  he 
(Ifvcioped  more  fully  in  his  commentary  on  the  Book  of  Joshua.'  Ac- 
cording to  him,  only  such  war  is  just  as  is  intended  to  avenge  a  wrong,  to 
chastise  a  State  for  its  failure  either  to  punish  one  of  its  subjects  for  a 
wrong  committed  by  him  against  another,  or  to  restore  what  the  State 
itself  has  unlawfully  taken  from  another.  Closely  adhering  to  Augustine, 
Thomas  Aquinan  teaches,*  that  three  things  are  needed  in  order  that  a 
war  may  be  called  just:  first,  it  must  be  ordered  by  the  lawful  author- 
ities; secondly,  there  must  be  ajueta  causa,  i.  e.,  the  foe  who  is  being 
attacked  musi  deserve  this  by  reason  of  a  wroog  imputable  to  him; 
and,  thirdly,  there  is  required  a  right  intention  on  the  part  of  the  attack- 
ing party,  that  is,  a  purpose  to  promote  good,  or  to  avoid  evil. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Church  on  war  received  its  finishing  touch  in  the 
writings  of  the  Jesuit  Francisco  Suarez  (1548-1617),  whose  great  in- 
fluence upon  the  natural  law  theory  of  international  law  is  universally 
recognized.  Leaning  upon  the  Roman  law  theory  of  possession,  he 
requires  for  the  justification  of  war,  in  addition  to  its  proclamation  by 
the  legitimate  power,  also  a  just  cause  and  a  good  title;  he  further  de- 
mands ot)servaace  of  due  formalities  and  fairness  in  beginning  the  war, 
and  in  its  prosecution  and  coaclusion  (detritus  vwdua  et  aipuUitas  in 
■iiiitis  initio,  ■proaecatione  et  vidoria).  By  Justus  tituiuB  he  too  under- 
stands a  wrong,  and  indeed  a  grievous  wrong,  proportionate  to  the  evil 
of  war.  Id  weighing  this  motive  for  war,  the  prince  ought  to  proceed 
conscientiously.  The  best  and  safest  course,  according  to  Suarez,  would 
be  to  let  arbitrators  decide  as  to  its  adequacy.  But  arbitrators  capable 
of  inspiring  sufficient  confidence  in  both  parties  are  not  easily  found, 
he  thinks;  therefore,  this  mode  of  decidii^  has  become  "rarissimum" 
and  the  prince  may,  provided  he  be  in  good  faith,  rely  upon  the  judg- 
ment of  learned  and  prudent  men  (jtrudentea  et  docti  viri),  appointed  by 
himself. 

The  requirement  of  a  Justus  tUulus  or  of  a  juda  cousa  is  a  very  long 
step  forward  in  comparison  with  Roman  law;  for  there  it  was  not  a 
question  of  intrinsic  equity,  but  merely  of  external,  formal  l^ality. 

'  Cited  in  Uie  Deeretum  Gratiani,  III,  C.  23,  que  II,  C.  2. 
*Samnui  Theologuia,  II  qu.  40d.  Belio,  Art.  1. 
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One  great  difficulty  in  deciding  the  question  whether  or  not  a  war  be 
just,  evidently  lies  in  the  fact  that  in  almost  all  cases  both  parties  claim 
to  have  the  jiLsta  causa  belli  on  their  side.  Can  a  war  actually  be  a  just 
one  on  both  sides?  This  question  has  occupied  in  most  lively  fashion 
all  authors  who  have  treated  the  right  of  war  according  to  the  principles 
of  Christianity.  With  very  few  exceptions,  they  have  all  answered  this 
question  in  the  negative.  Only  when  on  one  side  there  is  an  innocent 
mistake  as  to  facts,  can  a  war,  in  their  opinion,  be  actually  regarded  as 
a  just  one  for  both  parties.  And  yet  the  contrary  might  not  seldom  be 
true.  Not  always  is  all  the  right  on  one  side  alone,  and  on  the  other 
only  hypocrisy  and  sheer  pretense  of  right.  In  many  cases  it  is  merely  a 
question  of  how  far  back  one  follows  up  the  chain  of  causes  which  have 
led  to  the  war.  A  war  may  in  its  proximate  cause  be  just,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  in  its  remote  causes  be  just  on  the  other.  Even  as  penal  law 
opposes  the  audor  rixcBf  the  originator  of  the  strife,  to  the  audor  pugncSf 
the  beginner  of  the  fray,  so  the  matter  often  stands  in  war.  Only  a  mind 
penetrating  to  the  remotest  ramifications  of  the  network  of  causes  would 
in  many  cases  be  competent  to  decide  on  whom  the  original  guilt  rests. 
A  wrong  which  State  A  may  have  committed  years  ago  against  State  B, 
produces  in  the  latter  a  feeling  which  gradually  swells  to  bitterness,  to 
hate,  and  finally  leads  State  B  to  undertake  something  against  State  A, 
which  furnishes  this  latter  a  just  cause  for  war.  Because  of  this  reaction, 
which  the  injustice  of  the  one  party  is  wont  to  provoke  in  the  other,  it  is 
extremely  important  that  every  difference  between  states  be  settled  as 
quickly  as  possible  by  peaceful  means,  and  best  of  all  by  recourse  to  law 
through  arbitration,  lest  through  some  untoward  event  a  too  long- 
continued  tension  between  the  parties  concerned  may  break  out  into 
open  war.* 

It  being  in  many  cases  impossible  to  answer  squarely  the  question  as 
to  which  side  is  right  in  a  war,  just  as  even  in  private  quarrels,  e.  g.,  be- 
tween man  and  wife  or  other  relatives  the  fault  is  often  a  divided  one, 
it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  international  law,  upon  descending  from 
the  heights  of  religious  and  philosophical  contemplation  to  the  domain 
of  reality,  put  the  question  of  the  justness  of  war  more  and  more  out  of 

^  Cf .  Lamxnasch,  Lehre  von  der  SchiedsgerichUharkeit  in  the  Handbuch  des  VdUcer- 
rechU,  Vol  III,  Part  3,  p.  35  flf. 
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circuit.  But  this  was  not  a  step  foroard  od  the  p&rt  of  maakind.  Even 
Hugo  Grotius  still  expHcitly  teaches  (L.  U,  cap.  1  and  22)  that  the 
ti^ttmate  cause  for  war  consists  solely  Id  the  wrong  suffered,  and  refers 
to  Augustine  as  his  authority  for  the  statement;  but,  that  even  ex 
juMtiii  rniwcM  war  must  not  be  undertaken  rashly  (L.  II,  pap.  24).  To 
w-am  against  wanton  wars  is  the  main  purpose  of  his  work  De  Jure  Belli 
ae  Pfurix.  Ol)serving  with  horror  for  what  trifling  causes  war  in  his  days 
vian  often  entered  upon,  and  how  all  regard  for  dinne  and  human  rights 
vanished  in  war,  he  sought  to  show  that  there  existed  between  states  a 
eunimoD  right  that  ouglit  to  prevail  for  wars  as  well  as  during  wars  {e-»se 
aliquod  inter  populos  jun  commune,  quod  et  ad  bella  et  in  bellis  valeret) 
(Prolegomena).  The  jus  ad  helium  has,  however,  disappeared  from 
niodem  science.  International  law  put^  up  with  war  as  with  a  historical 
fact,  without  differentiating  the  rights  of  belligerents  according  to  their 
right  or  lack  of  right  to  make  war. 

Surely  only  an  intellect,  such  a&  de  Laplace  postulated  *  in  a  famous 
passage,  but  not  that  of  our  diplomats,  would  be  competent  to  say  which 
war  b  intrinsically  just  and  which  intrinsically  unjust. 

2.    THE    CONCEPTION    OF  JU8TIKUBLE    WAR 

But  it  isquilp  miilifrrriil  niailcr  to  di-UTmiiic  whether  ;i  state,  before 
it  draws  the  sword,  has  done  all  that  may  be  asked  of  it  to  reach  a  peace- 
ful adjustment  of  its  difference  with  another  Power,  or  an  equitable  com- 
promise of  their  conflicting  interests.  Nowadays,  where  the  interests  of 
all  nations  and  states  interweave,  even  the  states  that  are  apparently 
not  concerned  have  the  right  to  demand  such  a  course  from  their  fellow 
states.  Experiences  of  recent  date  have  shown  that  a  war  whose  occasion 
may  concern  only  two  or  three  Powers  has  a  tendency  to  carry  away 
others  too,  and  that  a  war  of  such  dimensions,  because  of  the  enormity 
of  the  evil  for  the  whole  community  of  states,  entitles  all  to  demand  from 
each  other  enough  consideration  so  that  they  will  resort  to  it  as  the  last, 
the  ver>'  last,  expedient,  only  after  having  seriously  tried  all  other 
remedies  and  these  have  proved  unavailing.  Wherefore,  the  Powers  not 
directly  interested  in  the  conflict  are  entitled  to  be  heard  when  proposing 
*  Laplace,  Enimi  Hhiliiisophupie  aur  Ue  Probability,  Paris,  18H,  p.  3. 
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mediation,  and  they  are  further  entitled  that  they  shall  be  bound  to 
regard  a  war  between  other  states  as  justifiable  only  when  their  pro- 
posals have  been  taken  under  earnest  consideration.  It  is  true 
that,  according  to  the  modern  acceptation  of  the  term  sovereignty,  it 
cannot  be  said  that  any  states  have,  with  respect  to  others,  a  right 
absolutely  to  forbid  them  the  waging  of  war.  But  neither,  as  was 
recognized  in  Article  3  of  the  Hague  Convention  of  1899  for  the  Peaceful 
Settlement  of  International  Disputes,  can  they  be  denied  the  right  to 
tender  the  states  engaged  in  war  their  mediation  or  their  good  offices 
and,  indeed,  in  such  way  and  under  such  concomitant  circumstances 
that  this  oflfer  shall  not  be  disregarded  from  the  outset.  To  the  out- 
sider's right  to  oflfer  his  mediation  there  must  correspond  the  duty  of 
the  contending  parties,  not,  forsooth,  to  accept  the  mediation  proposals, 
but  certainly  to  listen  to  them  and  to  take  them  under  serious  con- 
sideration. If  it  be  '* useful  and  desirable*'  (Article  3)  that  the  strangers 
to  the  dispute  tender  their  mediation,  then  the  party  which  refuses  even 
to  hear  their  proposals  violates  his  duty  toward  the  Powers  entitled  to 
offer  mediation,  inasmuch  as  their  intercession  "must  never  be  regarded 
as  an  unfriendly  act*'  (Article  3,  paragraph  3).  For  good  reasons, 
therefore,  did  the  Conference  of  1899  reject  the  utterly  illogical  motion 
of  Veljkovitsch  that,  as  a  converse  to  the  Nigra  motion,  the  Conference 
explicitly  declare  also  that  the  refusal  to  accept  a  proffered  mediation 
should  never  be  regarded  as  an  unfriendly  act. 

While  heretofore  an  offer  of  mediation  has  been  viewed  rather  as  a 
**kind  service"  rendered  to  those  bent  on  war,  in  the  present  state  of 
the  world  this  right  is  founded  upon  the  rightful  interest  of  those  Powers 
that  desire  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  world.  If  neutrals  did  not  know 
it  before,  then  the  present  war  has  opened  their  eyes  to  the  fact  that 
they  cannot  be  left  untouched  by  a  war  waged  between  great  Powers. 
The  notion  that  war  affects  only  the  belligerents  and  is  for  all  others  a 
res  inter  alios  acta,  is  entirely  false.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  even  Abyssinia 
and  Liberia  have  not  been  left  untouched  by  the  consequences  of  the 
present  war.  The  Powers  deeply  engaged  in  international  commerce 
have  suffered  economic  damages  which  cannot  be  much  less  than  those 
of  many  a  war  in  the  past.  It  is  especially  through  the  stoppage  of 
commerce  on  the  *'free  sea"  (difficile  estj  satyram  rum  scribere)  that  they 
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have  incufred  most  serious  losses  in  their  import,  export  and  traiLsit 
trade  and  have  thereby  been  thrown  into  crises  which  have  reduced  the 
earaing  powers  und  means  of  subsistence  of  millions  of  people.  The 
mobilization  of  nearly  all  the  armies  of  Europe  has  also  put  the  neutrals 
to  enormous  expense  and  cut  deep  into  the  incomes  of  families,  their 
earnings  and  businesses.  Numerous  subjects  of  neutral  states  who  here- 
tofore peaceably  followed  their  avocations  in  the  territories  of  the 
belligerents,  have  !>een  profoundly  affected  in  their  relations  by  the 
economic  upheaval  in  those  states.  Family  ties  and  business  connec- 
tions, which  had  been  considered  insoluble,  have  t>een  most  painfully 
disrupted.  Citizens  of  neutral  states  have  been  maltreated  because  of 
the  identity  or  similarity  of  their  language  with  that  of  the  belligerents. 
Investments  made  by  neutrals  in  the  war  zones  have  been  wrcckeil. 
etc.,  etc.  Only  when  the  war  i«  over  will  it  be  possible  to  strike  its  fright- 
ful balance,  frightful  not  merely  for  the  belligcrent.s,  but  also  for  the 
neutrals. 

Speaking  for  America,  Nicholas  Murray  Butler  had  this  to  say  very 
recently: 

It  is  idle  to  say  that  the  American  people  are  on  the  other  side  of  the 
world  and  that  these  elashings  and  crashings  are  no  concern  of  theirs. 
Ask  the  cotton-grower  of  the  South,  or  the  copper  miner  in  the  far  West , 
or  the  lumberman  on  Puget  Soimd,  or  the  shipper  in  New  York,  Balti- 
more or  New  Orleans,  or  the  banker  in  Wall  street.,  in  State  street  or  in 
La  Salle  street,  whether  he  knows  that  there  is  a  war  in  Europe,  and  get 
his  answer.  Ask  the  student  of  international  law,  or  the  expounder  of 
political  ethics  and  the  sanctity  of  treaties,  or  the  devoted  believer  in 
civil  liberty,  whether  the  United  States  has  any  interest  in  the  conflict, 
and  get  his  answer.' 

And  for  Chile,  its  representative  at  the  International  Agricultural 
Institute  in  Rome,  Mr.  Aldunate,  declared  that  the  financial  conse- 
quences of  the  Buropean  War  are  so  serious  for  his  country  that  it  is 
compelled  to  practise  the  most  rigorous  economy  and  is  no  longer  able 
to  contribute  its  customary  yearly  quota  of  40,000  francs,  but  must 
ask  to  be  enrolled,  until  further  notice,  in  the  second  class  of  states  with 
a  contribution  of  only  20,000  francs.* 

'  The  ChEiDged  Outlook,  New  York,  1915,  p.  5. 

■  Proda-ixrbaC  du  comiU  permanent,  30  October  1915. 
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Compared  with  the  enormous  total  of  damages,  sorrows  and  miseries, 
which  even  the  neutral  Powers  and  their  subjects  have  suffered  in  this 
war;  compared  with  the  irreparable  agricultural  losses  in  all  countries, 
the  profits  made  by  individual  manufacturers  and  speculators  in  neutral 
states,  by  a  traffic  which,  judged  by  its  effect,  is  a  traffic  in  human  lives, 
are  not  worth  considering.  True,  not  all  gains  derived  from  war  are 
immoral  like  the  above.  The  earnings  of  shipping  companies  and  of 
peace  industries  are  from  a  moral  standpoint  quite  unquestionable. 
But  even  these  can  not  be  decisive  in  the  face  of  the  tremendous  na- 
tional losses.  From  this  due  balance  of  war,  even  for  neutrals,  they  will 
learn  to  strain  every  nerve  never  again  to  be  taken  unawares  by  a  world 
war,  and  promote  every  measure  for  making  a  repetition  thereof  more 
difficult  and  unlikely. 

The  days  are  no  more  when  the  suburban  citizen,  taking  his  stroll  upon 
the  towered  ramparts  of  his  native  town,  could  chuckle  with  delight  be- 
cause he  knew  of  no  more  pleasant  hoUday  pastime 

"Than  to  talk  of  war  and  battlecry. 
When  yonder  in  far  away  Turkey 
Nations  pounce  upon  each  other." 

Today  the  "  et  tua  res  agitur ! "  applies  to  him  too.  Wherefore,  his  state 
has  a  right  to  call  out  to  those  lusting  after  war:  ''Listen  to  me;  I  will 
try  and  settle  your  dispute.  Should  I  fail  in  my  honest  endeavors,  you 
are  welcome  to  smash  each  other's  skulls.  But  hear  me  you  must^  and 
thai  wiUingly  and  in  earnest.  Whoever  turns  down  this  request  of  mine, 
him  I  shall  treat  as  a  disturber  of  the  common  peace.  His  war  I  shall  re- 
gard as  an  unjustifiable  one;  that  of  his  adversary  as  jusHfijoble.  I  shall 
hold  him  responsible  for  every  damage  which  I  myself  and  my  citizens  may 
suffer  through  his  obstinacy  and  his  lack  of  consideration  for  us.  I  shall 
not,  indeed,  attack  him  myself;  but  I  shall  allow  my  citizens  everything 
against  him  and  nothing /or  him.  They  may,  if  they  please,  enlist  in  the 
army  of  his  adversary,  and  supply  the  latter  with  money  and  war  mate- 
rial.   But  to  him  they  shall  give  no  such  help." 

This  way  of  differentiating  the  party  entitled  to  make  war  from  the 
party  not  entitled  in  this  sense,  being  based  upon  external,  easily  ascer- 
tainable facts,  would  be  just  as  easy  to  carry  out  as  a  differentiation  of 
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just  from  unjust  war  founded  upon  the  aetiology  of  the  war  will  almost 
always  fail  iii  practice.  Should  the  mode  of  differentiating,  as  here 
proposed,  gain  international  recognition  and  standing  among  civilized 
states,  they  would,  in  their  mutual  relations,  reach  that  degree  of  civiliza- 
tion which  the  German  Empire  attained  in  its  internal  oi^anization 
700  years  ago,  through  the  Public  Peace  statute  of  Frederick  II,  of  1235, 
which  permitted  s^elf-help  through  private  warfare  only  when  recourse 
to  judicial  proceedings  had  been  had  in  vain.  War  would  thereby  l>e 
forced  into  a  subsidiary  position.  Stales  would  resort  to  this  extreme, 
desperate  expedient  only  after  having  actually  exhausted  all  pacific 


3.    PROBt.£M   OF  THE    CIVILIZING    VALtJE   OF    WAR 

Would  it  be  desirable  to  relegate  war  to  such  a  subsidiary  status? 
Does  not  rather  war  possess  an  independent  cultural  value,  distinct 
from  all  pacific  means  of  settling  disputes?  The  attempt  to  establish 
this  has  often  been  matle,  even  verj'  recently  by  Steinraeta  in  a  work 
which  distinguishes  itself  among  many  of  its  predecessors  by  a  striving 
after  freedom  from  prejudice  truly  worthy  of  appreciation.' 

It  would  be  folly  not  to  recognize  that  war  can  also  produce  favorable 
results.  Is  there,  generally  speaking,  an  evil  that  does  not  result  in 
or  bring  with  it  '^>mr  good,  or  any  good  thing  that  does  not  bring  with 
it  or  result  in  some  evil?  The  only  question  is  whether  Ln  war  the  good 
outweighs  the  bad,  as  Steinmetz  emphatically  asserts.*'' 

The  main,  and  in  a  certain  sense  a  new,  argument  in  his  reasoning, 
is  to  the  effect  that  war  is  the  only  effectual  "states  competition"  for 
stimulating  human  activity  and  hence  can  "never  be  abolished  without 
detriment  to  mankind  "  (page  208).  To  begin  with,  no  man  of  judgment 
thinks  of  "stopping "  war  by  means  of  a  treaty  or  decree.  The  most  that 
may  be  hoped  for,  in  the  distant  future,  Is  that  war,  like  other  antiquated 
institutions,  and  like  bodily  organs  whose  functions  have  been  taken  over 
by  others,  may  gradually  die  out,  become  "  rudimentary,"  as  evolutionists 
express  it.    Steinmetz  is  probably  right,  that  for  the  development  of  the 

'  PhUonophie  dea  Kriegee.  Leipzig.  1907.  Compare  in  particular,  pages  13  ff., 
73  ff.,  335  ff. 

"Page  190,  ''If  there  were  no  war  it  would  have  to  be  invenl«d!" 
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human  race  the  possession  of  aggressive  propensities,  a  right  good  dose 
of  pugnacity,  was  of  advantage,  perhaps  even  a  necessity.  "Then  al- 
ready was  it  to  man's  best  interest  to  have  incurred  the  enmity  of 
man.  *  *  *  Among  God's  most  precious  gifts  to  man  belongs  a 
genuine  foe"  (p.  21).  The  struggle  with  the  animal  world,  and  the  over- 
coming of  elemental  difficulties  alone  would  not  have  developed  man's 
physical  and  intellectual  faculties  to  the  same  extent  as  battling  with 
fellow-beings  of  like  intelligence.  Without  doubt,  even  today  a  social 
order  in  which  every  occasion  for  competition  were  wanting  would 
lead  to  racial  retrogression.  But,  in  our  day,  does  this  emulation  still 
consist  in  strife  alone,  in  bloody  life-and-death  struggle?  No  doubt, 
war  is  an  important  transition  stage  of  man's  evolution  upward.  But 
such  also  was  slavery.  Would  Grecian  culture,  to  which  we  owe  so 
much,  have  been  possible  had  not  slaves  performed  all  menial  labor  and 
thereby  relieved  the  free-bom  Hellenes?  And  even  so,  was  revenge  for 
blood  a  necessary  prodromal  stage  in  the  evolution  of  public  punish- 
ment? Who  would,  on  that  account,  justify  slavery  or  feuds  as  suited  to 
our  times  and  circumstances?  For  the  world  of  today  that  argument  is 
therefore  not  pertinent.  Granted  that  a  man  of  Tolstoy's  spiritual  type 
would  have  been  an  unfit  ancestor  of  the  human  race,  what  follows  from 
that  for  the  present  time? 

Not  merely  "symbolical "  (p.  200),  but  real  competition  between  states 
is  possible  also  in  peaceful  ways.  For,  is  it  not  given  to  every  state  to 
compete  with  the  others  in  exerting  all  its  powers  to  assure  to  its  citizens 
the  highest  development  of  their  faculties,  and  make  life  for  them  really 
worth  living  as  a  steady  advance  toward  a  loftier  psychical  evolution. 
Steinmetz  may  rest  satisfied  that  in  a  state  pursuing  such  a  course  the 
citizens  would  not  "die  from  sheer  tedium,"  as,  according  to  his  asser- 
tion, happened  to  the  Indian  wards  of  the  erstwhile  Jesuit  State  of  Pa- 
raguay. ^^  Such  a  state  would  not  only  make  the  greatest  achievements 
possible  for  those  who  belong  to  it,  but  exert  a  powerful  attraction  on  the 
citizens  of  other  states.  It  would  not  thereby  weaken  itself,  but  rather 
gain  new  strength. 

^^  In  regard  to  the  Jesuit  dominion  in  Paraguay  and  the  consequences  of  its  destruc- 
tion, compare  the  judgment  of  Elis^  R6clus,  Nmtvelle  geographie  unioerseUe  XIX, 
p.  497  ff.,  one  certainly  not  suspected  of  clerical  bias. 
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Lik«wuo  erroneous  is  Steinmetz'  ass^tion  that  the  abolition  of  feuds 
vnthin  states  cannot  be  regarded  a8  a  precedent  for  putting  down  warfare 
between  statee  (p.  211).  If  for  "direct  state  conflicts"  there  ia  no  other 
fomt  than  war,  then  is  there  also  for  direct  conliicts  among  individual's 
no  other  form  than  the  sanguinary  man-to-man  hght.  Like  Hegel, 
Steinmetz  extols  war  as  a  world  judgment,  as  the  "executioner"  of 
states  sentenced  to  death  by  the  verdict  of  history  (p.  222).  In  such  a 
deduction  from  history  one  must  never  put  the  episode  above  the  final 
aot,  and  never  forget  that  if  defeat  is  to  pass  for  condign  punishmenl  of 
the  vanquished,  victory  must  be  viewed  as  the  just  reward  of  the  opposite 
party.  Had  Steinmetz  taken  this  into  consideration,  not  only  would 
his  Dutch  conscience  have  caused  him  difficulties  in  bis  review  of  the 
Boer  War  (p.  230),  but  also  his  verdict  about  Jena  {p.  223)  and  the 
partition  of  Poland  (p.  232)  would  probably  have  been  different.  Or 
should,  pcradventure,  Canna;  l>e  regarded  as  evidence  of  Rome's  un- 
fitnesB  to  live  in  Haonlbal'B  day?  For  the  rest,  Stdnmeti  is  not  oom- 
bating  the  ideals  at  thoue^tful  padfidsts,  but  those  of  i^iaotastie  Uto- 
pians. No  judidouB  paoifioist  wants  to  gather  maoldnd  into  one  aio^ 
state,  but  while  preserving  in  gNieral  tbetr  incfivkhiality,  tB>te  egostng 
Btate8mtoA"unioii<]f  puipoee"foriBBaringpeaae.  But  oeither  will  this 
union  be  a  perpettutl  one. 

As  long  as  "folly  and  passion,"  as  Treitschke  "  so  aptly  sajre,  "are 
great  Powers  in  the  world's  history,"  war  will  not  die  out.  And  it  is 
scarcely  to  be  assumed  that  wisdom  and  prudence  will  ever  come  into 
uncontested  control.  This  conviction  does  not,  however,  preclude  the 
thoughtful  from  attempting  to  press  their  conviction.  Even  if  the  time 
has  not  yet  come  for  the  fruits  of  conviction  to  ripen,  it  is  none  the  less 
the  duty  of  all  who  are  imbued  with  this  conviction  to  spread  it  and 
make  it  sink  deeper  and  deeper."-  ^* 

"  PolUik,  II,  5M. 

"  ViBOount  Mortey,  on  CorDpromise,  London,  1913,  The  Realization  of  Opinion, 
p.  201,  at  p.  2ie  fF. 

'*  Against  Strininetc  compai«  aleo  much  that  is  pertinent  in  Colenbrander,  Tirn 
joren  wertldgeichiedenu.    The  Hague,  1915,  II,  330  f. 
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4.   THE  VALUE   OF  GAINING  TIME 

If  a  number  of  states,  with  at  least  one  great  Power  among  them,  were 
to  accost  the  bellicose  ones  with  a  request  such  as  that  described  in 
Part  1,  and  demand  that  they  postpone  hostilities  for,  say,  three  months, 
in  order  that  during  this  delay,  with  the  cooperation  and  under  the  lead 
of  the  mediators,  the  negotiations  already  broken  off  may  be  resumed  and 
continued,  there  would  thus  be  gained  what  in  many  cases  is  the  most 
important  element:  Time.  By  postponing  the  commencement  of  hos- 
tilities it  would  no  doubt  be  possible  in  many  cases  to  preserve  the  peace, 
not  so  much,  perhaps,  through  the  mediator's  influence  as  through  a 
change  of  temper  in  the  war-inflamed  states  themselves,  both  parties 
having  in  the  meantime  become  convinced  that  a  mutual  reconciliation, 
with  perchance  an  honorable  adjustment,  is  better  than  war  with  its 
always  uncertain  outcome  and  usually  disproportionate  sacrifices.  The 
most  important  thing,  in  questions  of  such  consequence  and  responsibil- 
ity, is  to  exclude  the  use  of  the  telegraph." 

It  is  true  that  every  nation  contains  numerous  and  influential  elements 
tending  to  predispose  the  state  for  war.  First,  of  course,  come  the  mil- 
itary circles,  which,  of  necessity,  must,  at  least  now  and  then,  be  straining 
at  the  leash  to  prove  their  efficiency,  to  show  what  they  can  do.  These 
would,  indeed,  be  downright  untrue  to  their  calling  if  in  a  conflict  be- 
tween their  state  and  another  one  they  failed  to  take  into  consideration 
also  the  latter's  high-handed,  bloodthirsty  decision.  But  apart  from 
these  professional  war-seeking  elements,  there  are  in  every  state  still 
more  influential  circles  at  work  seeking  in  a  business-like  manner, 
through  thirst  for  lucre,  greed,  or  profit,  to  involve  their  country  in  war: 
the  combined  armaments  industry  for  war  on  land,  by  sea,  undersea  and 
in  the  air,  nowadays,  thanks  to  progress  in  technique,  so  frightfully 
developed  and  ramified;  those  guilds  of  war  parasites,  eager  to  exploit 
for  their  own  profit,  by  means  of  price  manipulations  and  usurious  exac- 
tions the  millionary  armies'  demands  for  enormous  and  quick  deliveries, 
many  of  them  even  stooping  to  embezzlement,  fraud  and  falsification; 
stock-jobbers,  who,  through  the  rise  and  fall  of  stocks,  do  their  most  prof- 
itable business  not  so  much  during  war  as  in  times  of  threatened  war; 

*^  Regarding  the  suddenness  with  which  the  Franco-Prussian  War  broke  out,  com- 
pare Higgins,  War  and  the  Private  Citizen,  p.  24  f . 
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the  great  powers  of  fiiiBDce,  who  derive  from  war  loans  their  profits 
amounting  to  millions  and  thereby  beconie  the  real  kings  of  kings;  mag- 
nates of  the  press,  who  during  war  obtain  a  sway  over  the  minds  and 
feelings  of  the  nation,  which  is  denied  to  its  noblest  tliinkers  ami  in- 
vestigators. All  these  elements  which,  no  matter  how  embarrassing  thej' 
may  often  be  to  the  governments,  are  nevertheless  not  restrained  ljy 
them  in  season,  because,  forsooth,  they  themselves  desire  to  make  use  of 
them  on  occasion,  are  able,  by  working  together,  to  throw  nations  into  a 
psychopathical  fit  in  which  they  actually  believe  they  want  war.  But 
tltis  mood  cannot  last  long.  No  matter  how  strong  the  mental  contagion 
emanating  from  those  circles  may  he,  it  is  equally  as  fleeting.  Within 
a  few  weeks  after  the  danger  of  war  has  become  imminent,  when  no  one 
can  any  longer  doubt  the  extreme  gravity  of  the  situation,  when  fever- 
ishly accelerated  armaments  have  already  reduced  a  large  part  of  the 
nation  to  a  state  of  war,  when  all  able-bodied  men  have  been  snatched 
from  their  families,  their  callings  and  their  occupations,  all  the  latent 
tendencies  that  make  for  peace  will  also  come  into  action  on  both  sides. 
The  combined  civil  administration,  the  departments  of  finance,  industry, 
commerce,  agriculture,  transportation,  education,  justice,  will  express 
their  scruples;  the  clergy,  physicians,  heads  of  families,  the  women-folk, 
will  raise  their  voices  in  protest ;  economic  organizations  will  warn  and 
dissuade.  Even  though  everything  Ix-  carried  oul  in  perfectly  tcgu!  form, 
and  perhaps  even  parliament  and  the  freedom  of  the  press  may  already 
have  been  suspended  as  a  war  measure,  the  opposition  will  none  the  less 
make  itself  felt  with  sufficient  power.  This  opposition  on  both  sides  will 
cause  the  governments,  which  until  now  were  both  bent  on  war,  to  ask 
themselves  once  more  whether  the  uncertain  outcome  is  worth  the  certain 
losses  and  whether  they  had  not  better  heed  the  advice  of  the  mediator 
and  place  the  drawn  sword  back  into  its  scabbard.  This  pacificating 
influence  of  time,  of  postponing  hostilities,  had  already  attracted  atten- 
tion at  the  Second  Hague  Peace  Conference  in  connection  with  the  sub- 
ject of  declarations  of  war.  A  motion  by  the  Russian  Colonel  Michelson 
and  the  Dutch  General  den  Beer-Portugael  proposed  that  between  a 
declaration  of  war  and  the  beginning  of  hostilities  there  should  be  inter- 
posed a  respite  of  at  least  24  hours.'*  In  support  of  this  motion  they 
X  Actes  et  docs.  I,  p.  133;  III,  pp.  165  U>  176. 
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pointed,  among  other  things,  to  the  possibility  of  utilizing  this  interval 
for  an  attempt  at  mediation  by  neutrals.  The  motion  was,  however, 
categorically  rejected  by  most  of  the  great  military  Powers,  ^^  evidently 
because  they  did  not  want  to  divest  themselves  of  the  advantage  a  start 
in  mobilizing  would  possibly  afford.  Likewise  in  the  future  it  will 
scarcely  be  possible  to  provide  by  means  of  a  general  agreement  be- 
tween all  nations  for  such  a  delay  for  further  reflection.^*  Individual 
Powers  will  be  ready  for  it  in  their  relations  with  one  another.  But 
an  agreement,  in  which  all  great  military  Powers  would  take  part, 
will  for  a  long  time  lie  outside  our  range  of  vision.  No  matter  how 
deserving  all  movements  in  this  direction  are,  world  peace  will  not  be  in- 
sured hy  means  of  a  treaty  between  those  nations  from  which  Us  disturbance 
would  have  the  most  to  be  apprehended. 

Meritorious  proposals  of  this  sort  first  came  from  America.  They  were 
contained,  in  the  first  place,  in  the  draft  of  an  Anglo-American  arbitra- 
tion treaty  drawn  up  by  Secretary  of  State  Olney  and  the  British  Am- 
bassador, Pauncefote,  then  more  especially  in  the  Bryce-Knox  treaties  of 
1911,  which,  unfortunately,  were  also  rejected  by  the  American  Senate. 
However,  the  idea  of  the  paramount  importance  of  gaining  time,  of 
allowing  a  further  delay  for  deliberation,  was  carried  over  into  the 
positive  conventional  law  of  a  series  of  states  through  the  United  States 
treaties  of  1912,  elaborated  by  the  American  Secretary  of  State  Bryan. 
By  virtue  of  these  treaties  the  contracting  states  have  bound  them- 
selves to  submit  all  disputes,  which  can  not  be  settled  by  diplomacy  and 
which  they  are  not  obliged  by  existing  treaties  to  submit  to  arbitration,  to 
investigation  by  a  permanent  international  commission  and  have  agreed 
not  to  declare  war  or  begin  hostilities  before  this  commission  has  made 
its  report,  which  must  be  presented  within  one  year  at  the  latest.^*  ^ 
That  great  military  Powers  would  be  willing  to  conclude  such  treaties 

"  Austria-Hungary  abstained  from  voting.    Ill,  p.  176. 

*•  Cf.  Savomin-Lohman,  Gedachten  over  oorlog  en  vreede,  The  Hague,  1914,  p.  67. 

"  For  these  treaties,  see  Lange,  The  American  Peace  TreatieSf  Christiania,  1915. 
Cf.  also  Beaufort,  De  oorlog  en  het  volkenrechtf  Amsterdam,  1915,  p.  14  f.  See  also 
Supplement  to  this  Journal,  pp.  263-309. 

^  The  treaty  with  San  Salvador,  moreover,  contained  the  provision  that  during  the 
term  allowed  the  commission  for  making  its  report,  ''neither  state  should  increase  its 
military  or  naval  armaments,"  a  standard  which  very  properly  was  not  retained  in 
any  of  the  ratified  treaties,  Lange,  ibid.y  p.  15. 
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with  thetr  aeighhor  states,  great  w  small,  i»,  as  already  stated,  most  iin- 
probable,  for  the  wimple  reason  that  they  will  not  be  willing  to  foit^c) 
the  chances  of  a  prejsumed  start  in  war  preparations.  On  the  other  band, 
it  is  alt^^ether  possible  that  they  may  ejiter  into  a  treaty  of  this  sort 
with  states  from  which  they  are  separated  by  great  distanees." 

For  the  same  reason  it  is  precisely  these  Powers  who  will  likewise  not 
frel  inclined  to  reet^cnize  themselves  or  to  participate  in  an  international 
conciliation  council  {Conseil  de  Conciliation)  as  proposed  by  Woolf  '* 
and  the  .Inft-ooriojj-nwid,*'  no  matter  how  valuable  these  conventions 
may  be  in  themselves. 


5.    THK    NKUTR.\LS'    RlflHT   OF   MEDIATION 

The  idea  developetl  above  differs  from  the  proposals  previously  re- 
ferred to  in  that  it  does  not  make  the  procurement  of  the  staj-  of  hostil- 
ities dependent  on  the  good  will  of  the  states  involved  in  the  quarrel,  nor 
presupposes  between  them  the  existence  of  a  treaty  pursuant  to  which 
they  would  forego  to  take  advantage  of  their  lead  in  preparedness.  To 
realize  the  present  proposal  only  requires  a  firm  resolve  on  the  part  of 
those  not  involved  in  the  dispute  to  take  vigorous  action  in  the  interest 
of  the  maintenance  of  peace. 

It  will,  of  course,  l>e  immediately  objec-lwl  thut  this  proposal  exposes 
the  very  neutrals  whom  it  aims  to  save  from  harm,  to  a  much  greater 
peril;  that  it  is  intended  to  spare  them  the  indirect  disadvantages  of  war 
but  exposes  them  to  the  danger  of  having  to  endure  its  direct  effects;  that 
it  exposes  them  to  the  risk  of  themselves  becoming  implicated  in  the  war: 
for  a  Power,  determined  to  make  the  most  of  its  advantage  in  armaments 
and  not  to  acquiesce  in  any  postponement  of  hostilities,  would  have  the 
right  to  answer  that  threat  with  a  declaration  of  war  against  the  men- 
acing party.    Theoretically  this  is  perfectly  correct.    In  practice,  how- 

"  Had  the  German  Empire  accepted  the  treaty  proposed  to  it  by  the  United  States, 
the  risk  oi  its  becoming  involved,  during  the  European  War,  in  war  with  America  too, 
would  have  been  considerably  lessened  in  advance,  because  from  the  appcnntment  of 
the  commission  until  war  became  pertniffiible  a  year's  time  for  reflection  would  hare 
had  to  elapse. 

■*  New  StaleemaD,  10  July  1915. 

"  Report  of  von  Loder  and  Suyling,  AoaiU-projel  d'an  trnilt  gtiUnd  rdatif  au  rigU- 
ment  pacifique  dee  amfiilt  ijilernatumaitx.  The  Hague,  1916. 
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ever,  there  is  no  reason  to  fear  that  this  will  happen  when  the  mediation 
offer,  ensiling  under  the  sanction  herein  explained,  proceeds  from  a  con- 
federation of  neutrals  sufficiently  numerous,  powerful,  determined  and 
united.  The  combined  power  of  the  states  interested  in  the  preservation 
of  peace  will  surely  always  be  greater  than  that  of  one  of  the  parties 
facing  each  other  with  warlike  intent.  No  one,  be  he  ever  so  strong,  will 
want  to  draw  upon  himself,  in  addition  to  the  adversary  he  is  about  to 
attack,  so  many  accessory  foes.  Only  a  state  intent  upon  a  plain  war  of 
conquest  would  categorically  refuse  every  pause  likely  to  prejudice  his 
start  in  preparedness.  But  by  his  refusal  he  would  ipso  facto  reveal  that 
such  is  indeed  his  object  in  going  to  war,  a  thing  that  surely  everybody 
would  want  to  avoid  as  much  as  possible.  Everything,  therefore,  de- 
pends upon  such  a  combination  of  neutrals  to  demand  from  the  warlike 
parties  a  stay  of  hostilities,  and  possessing  sufficient  authority  and  ad- 
equate power  to  press  its  demand.  The  announcement  that  the  two 
belligerents  will  be  treated  diflferently  must  be  sufficient  to  cause  the 
party  which  is  incUned  to  exploit  his  lead  in  preparedness  to  desist.  The 
disadvantage  to  him  of  the  support  held  out  to  his  opponent,  must  out- 
weigh in  his  estimation  the  advantages  resulting  from  greater  prepared- 
ness. 

Obviously  such  a  federation  of  neutrals  wiU  not  be  composed  of  the 
same  Powers  in  all  cases;  for  it  will  consist  of  those  states  which  are  not 
interested  in  the  concrete  quarrel  and  are,  therefore,  resolved  to  attach 
themselves  to  neither  of  the  contending  parties  in  this  case,  but  to  remain 
neutral.  In  one  case  it  will  be  these  Powers,  in  another  those.  But  in 
order  that  the  concert  may  get  into  action  promptly,  which  is  absolutely 
necessary,  there  is  need  of  a  permanent  nucleus.  This  is  furnished  by 
such  states  as  are  determined  never  to  wage  any  war  other  than  a  de- 
fensive one;  the  neutralized  states  and  those  that  aspire  to  recognition 
of  their  neutrality:  Switzerland,  resurrected  Belgium,  and  the  Scan- 
dinavian countries,  possibly  also  the  Netherlands.  These  states  would 
have  to  declare  themselves  in  advance  as  prepared  to  take  such  a  step 
in  future  cases  and  without  delay  to  summon  all  other  Powers,  which 
according  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case  will  presumably  re- 
main neutral,  to  join  them. 

Among  these  Powers  there  will  almost  always  be  found  some  great 
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Power,  in  particular,  Ihe  United  States  of  America,  if  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine may  also  be  conceived  as  a  declaration  of  non-intervention  in 
European  affairs.  In  this  hypothesis  it  is  not  likely  that  any  state,  no 
matter  how  eager  and  well  prepared  it  may  be  for  war,  would  want  to 
run  the  risk  of  seeing  its  adversary  reinforced  by  the  support  of  such  a 
concert,  but  would  rather  consent  to  a  stay  of  hostilities  for  a  few  months 
and  to  renewed  attempts  at  compromise.  At  the  expiration  of  that  term, 
should  it  be  impossible  to  adjust  the  difference,  he  would  recover  full 
freedom  of  action  and  no  longer  have  to  fear  those  handicaps. 

One  incidental  effect  of  such  a  procedure  on  the  part  of  the  neutrals, 
and  one  not  to  be  underestimated,  is  that  the  value  of  a  lead  in  arma- 
ments would  be  lessened  and  thus  the  struggle  of  the  Powers  to  att.ain  it 
likewise  redut'ed.  The  sacriBce  which  individual  states  would  thereby 
impose  upon  themselves  would  not  be  ho  great  as  might  at  first  sight 
appear,  illusions  in  this  very  subject,  being,  as  experience  teaches,  by 
no  means  rare. 

For  the  neutrals  this  proposition  would  have  the  advanta^^  that  the 
admissibility  of  deliveries  of  war  material  to  the  one  side  would  be 
assured  to  their  citizens,  while  otherwise  it  is  perhaps  to  be  expected 
that  the  demand  for  a  general  prohibition  of  such  deliveries  will  grow 
more  and  more  insistent.'*  No  doubt,  it  will  be  objected  that  the 
theoretical  admissibility  of  such  deliveries  does  not  always  mean  a 
practical  possibility,  for  it  may  so  happen  that  precisely  that  state  to 
which  deliveries  would  be  permissible,  might  not  need  them,  or  that  as 
a  matter  of  fact  they  could  not  reach  the  state  that  m^ht  need  them. 
The  former  eventuality  is  very  improbable;  for  that  state  which  de- 
clined to  continue  negotiations,  and  to  which,  therefore,  deliveries  would 
not  be  permissible,  will  also  be  the  one  that  does  not  stand  in  need  of 
them;  while  his  adversary,  to  whom  they  may  be  sent,  will  be  the  party 
in  need.  The  second  eventuality  is,  of  course,  again  possible  in  the  fu- 
ture. But  the  stronger  the  alliance  of  neutrals,  the  better  will  it  be  in  a 
position  to  see  to  it  that  the  rights  of  those  belonging  to  it  are  really 
respected. 

"Cf.  my  "  Mediationarecht  der  Neutraleo,"  Oett.  ZUeiir,  f.  d^enliichea  Rechi, 
II  (1915),  p.  214.  To  the  literature  there  quoted  should  be  added  Laudon,  Drie 
Ttglen  van  ha  tToOaai  von  Wathinutan,  Leiden,  1890,  especially  p.  77  aod  p.  103  tf. 
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To  be  sure,  even  this  scheme  presents  no  panacea.  It  too  will  in  many 
instances  fail,  either  because  one  of  the  two  parties  to  the  dispute  refuses 
to  enter  into  the  proposition,  or  because  an  adjustment  of  the  dispute 
by  mediation  does  not  succeed.  Neither,  however,  is  likely.  At  all 
events,  the  neutrals,  in  case  their  action  has  been  in  vain,  can  with  a 
good  conscience  say  to  themselves  that  they  have  done  everything  within 
human  power  to  avert  war. 

In  order  to  be  able  to  make  the  threat,  namely,  that  the  neutral 
Powers  will  permit  their  people  to  give  every  support  to  the  party  willing 
to  negotiate,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  they  will  forbid  any  help  being 
given  to  his  adversary,  it  will  be  necessary  to  alter  Article  7  of  the  con- 
ventions respecting  the  rights  and  duties  of  neutrals  in  case  of  war  on 
land  and  in  naval  war,  which  conventions  would  otherwise  stand  in 
much  need  of  supplementing  and  emending. 

It  is  perhaps  not  too  optimistic  to  hope  that  by  the  way  here  indicated 
the  rule  of  right  may  penetrate  also  into  the  sphere  of  war  to  the  extent 
of  confining  the  latter  to  those  extreme  cases  in  which  all  other  remedies 
for  the  settlement  of  differences  among  states  have  actually  failed. 
Strangers  to  the  dispute,  who  exercise  with  prudence  and  energy  the 
right  of  mediation  as  their  most  important  right  of  neutrality,  will 
thereby  not  only  serve  their  own  best  interests,  but  also  prove  them- 
selves in  the  highest  degree  benefactors  of  mankind. 

Heinrich  Lambiasch. 


THE  LEGAL  NATURE  OF  TREATIES 

Tlie  odebrated  scrap  of  paper  incideiit  is  perhaps  thought  so  effective 
a  commentary  on  the  "legal  nature"  of  treaties  that  it  needs  no  addi- 
tion, "Treaties  won't  stand  before  policy  and  there's  an  end  on't." 
The  student  of  history  b^  likely  to  take  a  more  cautious  view.  He  knows 
that  treaties  have  been  one-eidedly  abrogated  before.  He  knows  that 
the  ambiguous  phrase  reim«  sic  stantibus  has  generally  been  an  implied 
aocompaniment  of  treAties,  and  yet  he  knows  that  treftties  have  eos- 
^ued  to  be  concluded  and  in  general  observed. 

In  Bpit«  of  the  consolation  to  be  found  in  these  reflections,  the  recent 
failure  of  a  treaty,  just  at  the  time  when  a  Third  Hague  Conference 
was  due,  is  of  unusual  significance.  It  marked  a  break  in  the  steady 
progress  which  codification  bad  made  in  international  law  since  the 
Declaration  of  Paris  of  1856.  If  a  treaty,  ratified  and  reaffirmed  with 
such  solemnity  as  the  Belgian  Neutralization  Treaty,  was  worthless, 
were  not  the  hopes  for  world  organization  and  codified  international 
law  by  means  of  conventions  pretty  thoroughly  shattered?  It  was  a 
severe  blow  to  the  "le^al  school"  of  international  law,  and  while  it 
mi^t  be  regretted,  ]ret  it  gave  cause  for  grim  ccmplacency  on  tlie  part 
of  those,  who,  looking  askance  at  the  codification  movement,  have  been 
dubbed  the  "diplomatic  school."  ' 

AH  branches  of  jurisprudence  may  be  approached  from  two  stand- 

'  Oppenheim  haa  Buggeeted  this  divisioD  of  the  schools  of  intematioiutl  law  in  bia 
Introductioa  to  Weetlake's  Collected  VapexB  on  Public  Intaraational  Law.  It  should 
be  noted  that  this  ctassificatioD  ia  Dot  paraUel  to  the  traditional  division  of  intonft- 
tional  law  wiiteia  into  Gratians,  Naturalista,  and  Poaitiviats.  Adherents  of  both 
the  legal  and  diplomatic  schools  may  be  positivists  in  the  sense  in  which  the  term  is 
used  in  international  law.  In  general  jurispnidence,  however,  the  podtjve  school 
haa  a  different  significance,  referring  to  the  foUowerB  of  Austin  whoae  attitude  toward 
international  law  has  been  characterized  by  the  t«rm  applied  to  them  by  Oppenheim, 
"(leniers  of  international  law."  Members  of  this  school  of  jurispmdenoe  may,  how- 
ever, belong  to  the  legal  school  of  int«mational  law,  in  a  SHise.  They  assert  that 
international  kw  is  not  yet  law,  but  will  become  so  when  codified  and  enforced  by 
an  organized  international  authority.  The  attitudM  of  the  legal  and  diplomatio 
schools  of  international  law  ate  thuB  parallel  respectively  to  those  of  the  positive 
and  historical  schools  of  general  jurisprudence. 
706 
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points.  Law  may  be  regarded  as  primarily  a  means  to  an  end:  its  fimc- 
tional  or  teleologic  aspect  may  be  emphasized  most  prominently.  With 
this  view,  when  a  utilitarian  theory  of  morality  begets  a  confidence  in 
man's  power  to  judge  of  ends,  and  means  for  their  attainment  through 
law,  the  conscious  shaping  of  rules  of  law  to  existing  conditions  and  the 
clarifying  of  their  expression,  becomes  the  desideratimi.  Legislation 
and  codification  become  the  interests  of  the  jurist. 

On  the  other  hand,  law  may  be  regarded  as  an  organic  growth,  which 
legislative  interference  is  more  likely  to  spoil  than  remedy.  Adherents 
of  this  point  of  view  are  struck  by  the  enormous  complexity  of  hiunan 
relations.  They  see  that  law  has  grown  in  the  past  by  a  subconscious 
process  of  trial  and  error.  They  doubt  the  ability  of  man  to  improve 
on  this  natural  process  by  reason.  Hence  interest  is  centered  on  the 
historical  growth  of  law  and  the  tendencies  which  are  discoverable  by 
an  inductive  study  of  such  development.  Law  is  to  be  approached 
reverently  as  a  guide  to  an  understanding  of  the  nature  and  destiny  of 
man,  rather  than  as  a  tool  to  be  bent  to  his  present  purposes. 

The  nineteenth  century  witnessed  the  predominance  of  the  teleologic 
school  in  national  jurisprudence.  With  Benthamite  utilitarianism  as  a 
criterion  of  ends  and  Austinian  sovereignty  of  the  state  as  a  means, 
the  growth  of  law  become  conscious  and  rational.  Legislative  reform 
and  the  codification  of  law  were  attempted  in  all  civilized  states. 

It  appeared  that  the  twentieth  century  was  to  witness  a  similar  de- 
velopment in  the  field  of  international  law.  The  draft  codes  of  Dudley 
Field,  Bluntschli  and  others,  the  Declaration  of  Paris,  the  Geneva  Con- 
ventions, the  Declaration  of  St.  Petersburg,  the  Hague  Conventions 
and  the  Declaration  of  London,  seemed  to  be  paving  the  way  for  periodic 
congresses  at  The  Hague  to  legislate  for  the  world  and  to  codify  the 
law  of  nations  by  treaty. 

It  is  true  that  this  movement  had  had  its  critics.  As  Savigny  in 
Germany  and  Maine  in  England  had  doubted  the  wisdom  of  an  un- 
conditional giving  over  of  law  to  the  legislature,  so  many  of  the  ablest 
writers  in  international  law  had  felt  that  the  law  of  nations  must  still 
be  content  with  the  slow  progress  which  would  come  through  uncon- 
scious historical  development.  They  felt  that  conventional  law,  drafted 
on  the  moment,  and  often  on  an  incomplete  induction,  would,  like  too 
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msftiiT  jtftcuce*.  be  nuuie  but  to  be  btokm;  and  that  regularity  of  observ- 
:iiii!e  <n>iilii  •joij  be  luumed  of  mis  aanrliODed  by  knig  custom. 

I*  r»  aoc  *iie  tjmywe  of  diB  artide  to  abcnr  either  that  the  hopes  of 
'±e  jeni  ^tmxA  were  premasiiEe  or  tluU  the  skepticism  of  the  diplo- 
3X2ioir  «tiiHii  maif  wELfaunL  fiomidttioB.  The  object  is  rather  to  show  how 
Tntfy-auMip  sasBmooBal  hm  can  and  in  maoy  cases  has  gained  the 
sunTuin  jvmmrSr  mmn'mnd  whk  customary  law,  that  of  inertia, 
:T!^ttDK  nnai  juBg  cuminned  obo^.  In  so  far  as  treaties  are  habitually 
-n  :»  a  nde  of  actioo  by  the  administrative  and  judicial 
n  <tao»  in  JRafing  cues  iriiich  come  before  them,  this  result  is 
rmrynnf  Ir  remaimf  xo  inquire  to  what  extent  treaties  are  regularly 
iniiaM  Jii^  ;&  iource  oi  hw  in  the  leading  states  of  the  world. 

I.   THE  XATURE  OF  TREATIES 

Vtv  jmmittfiMioiil  treaties  and  conventions  an  inunediate  source  of 
aw  >i  be  ^pp&ii  by  courts?   This  question  seems  easy  to  answer. 

^  ±e  cuuetitttdooB  of  the  United  States  *  and  Mexico '  treaties  are 

vMoiiMa  on  be  the  ;supreme  law  of  the  land  and  are  applied  by  courts 
u  ^pprufimce  oue^  involving  private  rights  in  the  same  manner  as 

>(:uuce^^  Courts  in  Switjerland,  Germany  and  France  have  shown  a 
v*iKk*«K'>  tv>  Apf>Iy  the  provisions  of  promulgated  treaties  as  a  rule  of 
•i>.>iv*ir  •!  -wviu  oa.^^  *  although  they  have  sometimes  expressed  the 
»i»iitti»i!.  •/»  KrniKV  i^^xvially,  that  such  instruments  are  to  be  executed 
n  tv-  iviitK'Al  onjans,  and  that  their  rules  become  cognizable  by  courts 
s».\  \%'.vn  cmKxliixi  in  statutes  or  ordinances.    In  England  it  is  firmly 

.;M,iiHUNiK\i  that  a  tn^aty  is  not  an  immediate  source  of  law  for  courts, 

V  \v\  pt  \H\iv  vvurts,  and  can  not  operate  to  divest  legal  rights  of  English- 
iKa  ON  en  when  its  pnnisions  are  embodied  in  executive  orders.^    An 

V  juiMui^  aot  oi  Parliament  is  nec^essary  to  accomplish  that  result. 

v\»it>M'uuon  kA  ihv  VmH\\  States,  Art.  VI,  sec.  2. 
vViuN!iiim\»n  of  Moxiiv.  Art.  97,  cl.  G. 

\\  i»v  ■    H\hv»i\.  :^  W\X\.  IW  (1796);  Wharton,  A  Digest  of  the  International  Law 
. .    Nv'  I  niiixl  v^tHUv,  IM  txl..  Washington,  1887,  2;  sec.  138. 

NX     KniUiuann,  Iht-  Htx'htshnift  dts  I ntemalionalen  RechUa  und  das  VerhdUtiisse 
.X  S:\,s«ic**v^>:H.N-  ft4  ,/t »'t.<t/NN.  Stuttgart,  1899,  p.  86,  ei  seq. 

•  \\,-ilWor  (    lUmi.  I.   K    vl^^*^-^.  •^-  ^-  "^^l'  '^-  E-  Holland,  Studies  in  International 
l,*\H.  vMvvnt  K^KS  p    l^»H),  C\  M.  Picciotto,  The  Relation  of  International  Law  to 
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These  statements^  however,  are  made  on  the  supposition  that  agree- 
ment is  reached  as  to  what  constitutes  a  valid  treaty.  What  procedure 
must  be  consimmiated  before  an  instrument  negotiated  between  the 
executive  authority  of  two  nations  becomes  a  genuine  treaty  at  inter- 
national law?  Signature  by  the  plenipotentiaries,  with  full  powers  to 
conclude  the  treaty,  does  not  have  that  effect.  Ratification  by  the 
authority  in  either  or  both  signatory  states,  competent  by  their  con- 
stitutions to  perform  that  function,  does  not.  It  is  only  after  exchange 
of  ratifications,  evidenced  by  official  publication  in  the  signatory  states, 
that  the  instrument  is  generally  considered  internationally  binding,  in 
the  sense  that  the  national  honor  is  pledged  to  its  observance  and  a 
violation  will  give  just  cause  for  diplomatic  protest.^  This  then  is  the 
criterion  selected  for  deciding  when  an  instrument  is  a  treaty  at  inter- 
national law,  and  hence  for  deciding  whether  treaties  are  an  immediate 
source  of  law  to  be  applied  by  courts. 

The  incapacity  of  the  courts  of  some  countries,  especially  of  England, 
to  apply  treaties,  even  when  ratifications  have  been  exchanged,  is,  how- 
ever, so  generally  known  that  it  might  well  be  considered  subject  to 
international  cognizance.  A  foreign  state  does  not  in  fact  regard  a 
treaty  with  England  affecting  the  rights  of  individuals  as  completed 
until  an  act  of  Parliament  has  provided  for  its  execution.  Sometimes, 
in  fact,  the  effectiveness  of  the  treaty  is  in  terms  made  dependent  on 
such  an  act,*^  and  often  the  Cabinet,  although  legally  competent  to 
exchange  ratifications,  will  not  do  so  until  Parliament  has  acted.^ 

the  Law  of  England  and  of  the  United  States  of  America,  New  York,  1915,  p.  59, 
el  seq.  On  the  application  of  treaties  in  prize  courts,  see  The  CkilCf  L.  R.  (1914),  p.  212; 
Picciotto,  op.  cU.y  p.  42. 

^  L.  Oppenheim,  International  Law,  2  vols.,  London,  1912, 1:  561,  speaks  of  ratifica- 
tion alone  as  giving  treaties  a  binding  effect.  The  final  consent  of  both  parties,  as 
evidenced  by  the  exchange  of  ratifications  seems  to  be  necessary.  Kaufmann,  op.  cU., 
pp.  39-40. 

*Thii8  the  extradition  treaty  of  1852  with  France  provided  that  "Her  Majesty 
engages  to  recommend  to  Parliament  to  pass  an  act  to  enable  her  to  carry  into  execu- 
tion the  articles  of  the  present  convention.  *  *  *  And  when  such  act  shall  have 
been  passed,  the  convention  shall  come  into  operation  from  and  after  a  day  to  be 
fixed.''    Holland,  op.  cU.j  p.  190. 

'  Thus  the  ratification  of  the  Declaration  of  London  was  withheld,  pending  passage 
of  the  proposed  Naval  Prize  Bill  of  1911,  which  being  thrown  out  by  the  House  of 
Lords,  the  convention  was  not  ratified.     In  Halsbury,  Laws  of  England,  6:440, 
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Some  writers,  therefore,  notably  Kaufm&nn,  point  out '"  that  the 
rompletion  of  a  treaty  must  be  considered  a  process  of  four  rather  than 
of  three  stt^es:  (1)  signature,  (2)  ratification,  (3)  exchange  of  ratifica- 
tiona,  and  (4)  putting  in  force,  which  includes  all  act^  such  as  publica- 
tion, assent  of  the  legislature,  or  even  passage  of  enabling  acts  and  pro- 
tnulgation  of  executive  ordinances,  necessary  to  give  the  instrument 
legal  effectiveness,  not  only  an  between  the  two  states,  but  also  as  to  all 
private  individuals  and  administrative  and  judicial  officers  deriving 
rights  or  duties  from  it.  After  exchange  of  ratifications,  the  treaty  is 
concluded  (lAgeschlossen) ;  only  after  these  final  acts  is  it  in  force  (voU- 
zuMar).  In  the  United  States  exchange  of  ratifications  lias  both 
effecte,  except  for  treaties  requiring  an  appropriation  and  possibly  for 
treaties  affectii^  the  tariff,  which  require  the  consent  of  Cor^ess.  In 
England  the  treaty  is  concluded  on  exchange  of  ratifications,  and  is  in 
force  on  the  passage  of  an  enabling  act. 

There  is  an  apparent  contradiction  in  the  constitution  of  a  state 
which  permits  one  authority  to  exchai^e  ratifications,  thus  er^aging 
a  national  responsibility,  but  yet  requires  the  additional  act  of  other 
authorities  to  put  the  treaty  in  force  in  the  sen.se  of  giving  it  internal 
effectiveness.  This  contradiction  is  in  fact  resolved  by  a  sort  of  comity 
which  may  exist  between  either  the  departments  of  government  within 
the  state  or  between  the  two  states.  Thus  by  a  constitutional  under- 
standing the  legislature  may  be  bound  to  pass  acts  necessary  to  give 
effect  to  ratified  treaties.  In  the  United  States  this  principle  has  been 
judicially  asserted,'^  and  legislative  concurrence,  where  necessary,  has 
rarely  been  withheld."    But  here  the  necessity  of  the  concurrence  of 

tiot«  (e),  it  is  stated  that  "In  EngUmd  there  is  no  ccMlified  liat  of  subjecU  upon  which 
Ihe  Crown  has  power  to  bind  the  subject  by  treaty  without  Parliamentary  sonctjoa. 
But  where  any  reasonable  doubt  arises  it  is  usual  either  to  obtain  statutory  oulliority 
beforehand,  or  to  stipulate  in  the  treaty  that  tlie  consent  of  the  legislature  shall  be 
obtuned." 

"■  Koufmann,  op.  cil.,  p.  31,  el  seq. 

"  Justice  Iredell  in  Ware  v.  Hylton,  1  Doll.  100  (1706).  See  also  Mr.  livin^ton. 
Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Serurier,  June  3,  1833,  Wharton,  2.-67;  Gushing,  Att.  Oen., 
6  Op.  206  (1850);  Dana,  notes  to  Wheaton,  p.  715. 

"  In  the  case  of  a  treaty  with  Mexico  of  1883,  providing  that  necessary  le^slation 
should  "  take  place  within  twelve  months  from  the  date  of  exchange  of  ratifications" 
(Art.  8,  Molloy,  p.  1151),  Congreas  fiuled  to  act.    Moore,  5:222. 
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two-thirds  of  the  Senate  for  ratification  makes  Congressional  disapproval 
of  a  ratified  treaty  unlikely.  ^^  In  other  countries  legislative  obstruction 
of  treaties  has  been  more  frequent.  But  in  such  a  case  an  understanding 
usually  exists  with  the  other  signatory  that  the  treaty  can  only  become 
effective  on  legislative  action.^'  In  fact,  in  some  Elnglish  treaties  this 
dependence  of  the  treaty  on  Parliamentaiy  action  has  been  specifically 
provided  in  the  instrument  itself." 

From  a  standpoint  of  pure  law,  the  contradiction  can  be  resolved 
either  by  a  change  of  the  national  law,  so  that  ratification  followed  by 
exchange  of  ratifications,  through  whatever  procedure  provided,  will 
make  the  treaty  enforceable,  or  by  a  frank  recognition  on  the  part  of 
nations  that  exchange  of  ratifications,  with  some  states,  is  simply  a 
step  in  the  procedure  of  completing  a  treaty,  which  is  not  consimmiated 
until  all  acts  of  legislative  and  executive  departments  necessary  to  give 
the  treaty  complete  internal  validity  according  to  the  constitutional 
law  of  that  country,  have  been  carried  out. 

The  origin  of  this  curious  contradiction  in  the  constitution  of  many 
states  is  to  be  found  in  the  rise  of  constitutionalism  and  the  division  of 
the  powers  of  government  among  various  departments,  each  of  limited 
authority  and  consequently  incapable  of  performing  executory  treaties 
unless  validated  by  the  organ  constitutionally  vested  with  authority 
to  l^islate  for  it.  A  treaty  was  originally  a  pact  between  monarchs, 
who,  having  immediate  authority  over  all  officers  of  government  and 
subjects,  were  in  a  position  to  fulfill  its  conditions,  whether  it  required 

^**  A  Constitutional  amendment  changing  the  rule  requiring  assent  of  two-thirds 
of  the  Senate  to  one  requiring  approval  by  a  simple  majority  of  both  houses  has  been 
advocated  on  the  ground  that  the  latter  would  be  easier  to  obtain.  J.  T.  Young,  The 
New  American  Government  and  its  Work,  New  York,  1915,  p.  25. 

"  "A  treaty  is  the  supreme  law  of  the  land  in  respect  of  such  matters  only  as  the 
treaty-making  power,  without  the  aid  of  Congress,  can  carry  into  effect.  Where  a 
treaty  stipulates  for  the  payment  of  money  for  which  an  appropriation  is  required, 
it  is  not  operative  in  the  sense  of  the  constitution.  Every  foreign  government  may 
be  presumed  to  know  that,  so  far  as  the  treaty  stipulates  to  pay  money,  the  legis- 
lative sanction  is  required/'  Turner  v.  Am.  Baptist  Missionary  Union,  5  McLean, 
347;  Wharton,  2:73.  In  a  strictly  legal  sense  it  is  doubtful  whether  such  a  presump- 
tion is  warranted. 

"  British  extradition  treaty  with  France,  1852;  treaty  ceding  Heligoland  to  Ger- 
many, 1890,  see  Holland,  op.  cit.,  p.  190.  See  also  treaty  of  Washington  with  the 
United  States,  May  18,  1871,  Art.  33. 
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a  aio^  actioa,  swb  aa  the  pa>*ment  of  a  sum  of  money  or  a  cession  of  a 
ttvet  of  taod,  or  (.-omtnuou?  lu-lion.  such  as  the  protection  of  the  rights 
of  dodiicited  aliens  or  the  extension  of  specified  advantages  to  merchant- 
men and  pri^Titwrni  of  llie  other  signatory  in  time  of  war.  When,  how- 
ewr.  the  monarch  lost  his  control  of  both  the  judiciary'  and  the  l^i^a- 
lurp,  treaties  mtifiDd  by  liini  couJd  have  for  those  organs  no  more  validity 
tban  any  other  ordinance  or  exercise  of  the  prerogative,  and  yet  he 
retained  the  power  of  exchanging  ratifications  because  the  control  of 
foreign  rclaliona  continued  to  be  left  with  him  as  chief  executive,  and 
it  wa»  not  fully  realised  that  public  officers  and  individuals  as  well  as 
mlatcs  were  immodiate  subjects  of  conventional  international  law.  In 
I'lnKltuid,  thoreforc.  where  Parliament  has  been  most  emphatic  in  its 
limilalionN  ujnm  the  power  of  the  prerc^ative  to  affect  private  rights, 
ihn  neceaeily  of  a  Parliamentary  enabling  act  has  been  most  evident. 

However,  while  the  constitutional  proleotion  of  personal  liberty  ap- 
peared to  dcinuiid  that  private  rights  be  protected  against  the  arbitrary 
IPluitinK  away  of  the  executive,  the  international  responsibility  in- 
vnlvftd  in  treaties  seemed  to  demand  that  once  that  responsibility  be 
uixlortakDU  by  exchange  of  ratifications,  the  abihty  to  execute  should 
<'xiiit,  Thin  latli'p  aspect  of  the  case  has  had  a  tendency  to  prevail  during 
ihfi  i»a»t  century,  but  with  a  recognition  of  the  fonner.  Beginning  with 
(he  Anicriran  ('(institution  of  1789,  there  has  l>pcn  a  tendency  (1)  to 
r(*(|uipc  the  concurrence  of  more  authorities  for  ratification,  but  (2)  to 
give  treaties  once  ratified  a  higher  legal  validity  within  the  state. 

(1)  In  most  countries  the  executive  alone  is  no  longer  competent  to 
ratify  treaties.  By  the  United  States  Constitution,"  treaties  mtist  be 
ratifie<l  by  the  President  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  Senate,  and  by  an  extr^-constitutional  custom,  treaties  re- 
(luiring  appropriations  and  possibly  those  affecting  revenue  laws,  re- 
<iuire  aanent  of  the  House  of  Representatives  also."    By  the  German 

"  [Initial  Hiiilw  Conjititutioa,  Art.  2,  gee.  2. 

■*  Whiu-Uiii,  2:19,  21.  Practice  indicates  the  neceesity  <rf  Congreesioaal  oonseDt 
III  iiummnroial  troaticH,  but  "judicial  decbioDs  aanctjon  the  contraiy  view,  namdy. 
tliHt  thct  troaty  power  can  elTect  cuatoniB  agreemeDts  with  foreign  Powras  without 
IJoiiipaw  Ih-irk  winmillert,"  E,  S.  Corwin,  Nationa!  Supremacy,  New  Yofk,  1913, 
jp.  J  I,  cilbn  llHrtrum  i:  Hobertson,  122  U,  S.  116  (1887),  Whitney  p 
II.  H.  IU0I1HKM), 
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Constitution  ^^  the  Kaiser  may  enter  into  treaties,  but  ratification  re- 
quires the  **ziA8timmung*'  of  the  Bundesrath  and  the  **genehmigung** 
of  the  Reichstag.  The  French  constitutional  law  ^*  provides  that  the 
President  may  negotiate  and  ratify  treaties,  but  treaties  of  peace  and 
of  conmierce,  and  those  requiring  an  appropriation  or  affecting  the 
personal  or  property  rights  of  Frenchmen  in  foreign  countries,  may 
not  be  ratified  until  they  have  received  the  assent  of  both  chambers  of 
Parliament.  In  practically  all  continental  European  states  assent  of 
the  legislature  is  required  to  treaties  affecting  personal  rights  before  a 
definitive  ratification.^®  This  assent,  however,  is  not  equivalent  to  the 
passage  of  an  enabling  act.  "The  legislature  in  such  a  proceeding  acts 
as  a  council  of  state,  rather  than  as  a  representative  of  the  people  or  of 
the  other  constituencies,  and  really  discharges  an  executive  function."  ^ 
In  England  both  negotiation  and  exchange  of  ratifications  are  still  in 
the  power  of  the  Crown  acting  through  the  Cabinet,^*  but  frequently 
the  effectiveness  of  the  treaty  is  specifically  made  dependent  upon  action 
by  Parliament,  or  actual  exchange  of  ratifications  is  withheld  until  such 
action  has  been  forthcoming.^^ 

(2)  On  the  other  hand  the  capacity  of  courts  and  administrative 
officers  to  use  treaties  as  an  immediate  source  of  law  and  jurisdiction 
has  undergone  a  development.  The  American  Constitution  ^  makes 
treaties  the  supreme  law  of  the  land  on  a  par  with  statutes,  and  the  pro- 

"  German  Constitution,  Art.  11;  Kaufmann,  op.  cU.f  p.  35. 

**  French  Constitutional  Law,  July  16,  1875,  Art.  8;  Eamein,  Le  Droit  ConslUu- 
iional  Frangais  et  ComparSe,  Paris,  1914,  6th  ed.,  p.  762. 

^'Austria,  Constitutional  Law,  Dec.  21,  1867,  sec.  11  (a);  Austria-Hungary,  Con- 
stitution, Dec.  21,  1867,  sec.  1  (a);  Belgium,  Constitution,  Feb.  7,  1831,  Art.  68; 
Netherlands,  Constitution  as  amended  Nov.  6,  1889,  Art.  59;  Portugal,  Constitu- 
tional Charter,  April  29,  1826,  Art.  75,  sec.  8,  and  amendment,  July  5,  1852,  Art.  10; 
Spain,  Constitution,  June  30, 1876,  Art.  55,  sec.  4;  Switzerland,  Constitution,  May  29, 
1874,  Art.  85,  sec.  5.  See  also,  Oppenheim,  op.  cU.,  2:546;  Kaufmann,  op.  cU.f  pp.  33- 
37. 

"  S.  E.  Baldwin,  The  Part  taken  by  Courts  of  Justice  in  the  Development  of  In- 
ternational Law,  Am.  Law  Rev.,  35:224.  La  construction^  Ltd.,  Cour  de  Cassation, 
Dec.  22,  1896.    Barclay,  Companies  in  France,  2d  ed.,  London,  1899,  pp.  20,  95. 

'^Oppenheim,  op.  cU.^  2;546;  Blackstone,  Conmientaries  1:257;  Piodotto,  op, 
cit.f  p.  61. 

"  Holland,  op.  cU.,  p.  190;  supra,  notes,  8,  9. 

*?  United  States  Constitution,  Art.  6,  sec.  2,  cl.  2. 
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visions  of  such  instruments  have  been  implied  by  both  State  and  Federal 
judicial  and  administrative  officers,  both  as  a  ground  of  competence  ^^ 
and  as  a  rule  of  decision.^  The  German  Reidisgerickl  held  in  1885  ^ 
that  "The  contents  of  a  treaty,  constitutionally  concluded  with  the 
consent  of  the  Bimdesrath  and  the  Reichstag  and  published,  becomes  a 
legal  norm  binding  on  the  courts/'  The  French  Conseil  D'Etat  laid  it 
down  in  the  early  nineteenth  centuiy  that  one  could  not  bring  an  action 
before  it  on  the  ground  of  a  denial  of  rights  guaranteed  by  treaty,^  nor 
demand  by  contentious  litigations  the  interpretation  or  application  of 
treaties.^  As  late  as  1861  this  view  was  supported  on  the  following 
reasoning:* 

In  principle  the  existence,  the  validity,  the  interpretation  and  the 
application  of  treaties,  in  their  relation  to  national  law  and  public  inter- 
est, are  outside  of  the  jurisdiction  of  courts,  either  administrative  or 
judicial.  As  the  law  itself,  these  treaties  are  for  the  protection  of  all 
demands,  cuiaa  est  condere  legem,  eiusdem  est  inlerpretcari.  Diplomatic 
acts,  whatever  they  are,  proceed  only  by  right  of  sovereignty.  The 
constitution  permits  no  delegation  of  this  right.  It  reposes  in  its  en- 
tirety in  the  hands  of  the  supreme  executive  of  the  state  who  alone  may 
exercise  it. 

And  this  view  is  adopted  by  Pradier-Fodftr^,  who  sa3r8  that  * 

Treaties  are  before  everything,  actes  du  gauvemement.  From  this  point 
of  view  they  may  not  be  interpreted  by  any  authority  except  the  govern- 
ment itself,  represented  by  the  executive  power. 

**  Competence  of  administrative  officers;  U.  S.  v.  Robbins,  Bee,  Admr.  266;  Ter- 
linden  v.  Ames,  184  U.  S.  270  (1901),  Scott,  436;  Tucker  v.  Alexandroff,  183  U.  S.  424 
(1901);  Ex  parte  Toscano,  208  Fed.  Rep.  938;  Competence  of  Federal  courts;  Ware  v. 
Hylton,  3  Dall.  199;  Hauenstein  v.  Lynham,  100  U.  S.  483;  Wildenhus's  Case,  120 
U.  S.  1,  Scott,  225.  Competence  of  court  limited  by  treaty:  Tellefsen  v.  Fee,  168 
Mass.  188;  Succession  of  Rabasse,  47  La.  Ann.  1452. 

»  U.  S.  V.  The  Peggy,  1  Cranch,  109;  Geoffroy  v,  Riggs,  133  U.  S.  250,  266  (1889), 
Scott,  413;  U.  S.  v.  Rauscher,  119  U.  S.  407  (1886),  Scott,  274;  Wharton,  2:71. 

»  Urtheil  des  Deutsches  Reichsgerichls,  Sept.  22,  1885;  Ent.  Str.  12:384. 

»  Arrila  du  CanseU  d'Etal,  5:638. 

«/W(i.,  3:310,  389,  403,  457,  579;  4:122,  653. 

»  Dalloz,  Juris.  Gen.,  Rept.  t.  42  (1861),  s.  v.  Traitd  Int.,  No.  152;  Ibid.,  Supt.  t. 
17  (1896),  s.  V.  Traits  Int.,  No.  15. 

»  Pradiei^Fod^r^,  TraUi  de  DraU  International  Public,  8  vols.,  Paris,  1885-1906, 
2;  sec.  1172. 
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Yet  other  decisions  of  both  the  ConseU  d'Eiat  and  the  Cowr  de  Cassa- 
tion, laid  down  perhaps  in  times  of  less  monarchical  domination,  assume 
a  reverse  position.  The  former  in  1839  thus  explained  the  effect  of 
treaties.^^ 

The  execution  (of  treaties)  *  *  *  devolves  not  on  a  single  author- 
ity, but  on  all,  according  to  their  competence.  The  execution  belongs  to 
diplomacy,  when  a  principal  treaty  demands  accessory  conventions — 
the  execution  can  be  confided  to  the  army  if  it  can  be  accomplished  no 
other  way — ^the  execution  will  be  political  if  it  concerns  a  treaty  of  alli- 
ance or  an  act  of  mediation.  It  can  require  the  co-operation  of  the 
administration,  if  the  acts  are  of  that  kind.  Thus,  for  example,  postal 
conventions  will  be  executed  under  direction  of  the  postal  department. 
It  must  be  finally  admitted  that  the  judicial  authority  will  have  its 
part  in.  the  execution  of  treaties  if  on  occasion  there  arise  private  con- 
troversies which  are  in  its  competence,  such  as  questions  of  property, 
of  family,  of  succession,  or  others  of  that  kind. 

In  the  same  year  the  Cour  de  Cassation  held  that  ^^ 

Treaties  between  nations  are  not  simply  administrative  and  executive 
acts;  they  have  the  character  of  law,  and  can  be  applied  and  interpreted 
only  by  the  authorities  charged  with  applying  all  the  laws,  according  to 
their  authority.  The  courts  have  the  right  of  interpreting  treaties, 
whenever  controversies  which  require  such  interpretation  have  for  their 
object,  interests  within  their  (the  courts)  jurisdiction. 

The  Swiss  Constitution  **  gives  the  BundesgerUM  jurisdiction  of 
complaints  by  private  individuals  against  decisions  and  orders  by  Can- 
tonal officers  in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  treaties,  and  that  court  '^ 
has  affirmed  its  competence  whether  the  treaty  in  question  is  with  the 
Swiss  Bund  or  an  individual  Canton.  In  England  prize  courts  have 
affirmed  theii;  duty  to  apply  all  appropriate  treaties,^^  although  it  seems 
to  have  been  assumed  that  an  enabling  act  was  necessary  to  give  the 

"  Ord.  Conaeil  d'Etat,  March  27,  1839;  Dalloz,  Juris.  Gen.,  Rept.,  t.  42,  s.  v.  Traits 
Int.,  No.  131. 

'^  Cour  de  Caasationy  June  24,  1839,  Dalloz,  Juris.  Gen.,  Rept.,  t.  42,  s.  v.  Traits 
Int.,  No.  154. 

"  Swiss  Constitution,  May  29,  1874,  Art.  113,  cl.  3;  Bundesgeaetze  uber  Orgarma^ 
lion  der  Bundesrechtspflege,  Art.  59. 

>«  UrtheU  des  Schweiz  Bundesgerichl,  Jan.  30,  1892,  Ent.,  18:203. 

"  The  Chile,  L.  R.  (1914),  p.  212;  Picciotto,  op.  cU.,  p.  42. 
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many  statutes,  be  made  but  to  be  broken;  and  that  regularity  of  observ- 
ance could  only  be  ajwured  of  rules  sanctioned  by  long  custom. 

It  is  not  the  purposo  of  this  article  to  show  either  that  the  hopes  of 
the  le^  school  were  preTiiature  or  that  the  skepticism  of  the  diplo- 
matic school  was  without  foundation.  The  object  is  rather  to  show  how 
treaty-made  international  law  can  and  in  many  cases  has  gained  the 
sanction  ordinarily  associated  with  customary  law,  that  of  inertia, 
resulting  from  long-continued  usage.  In  so  far  as  treaties  are  habitually 
referred  to  as  a  rule  of  action  by  the  administrative  and  judicial 
officers  of  states  in  deciding  cases  which  come  before  them,  this  result  Ls 
obtained.  It  remains  to  inquire  to  what  extent  treaties  are  regularly 
utilized  as  a  source  of  law  in  the  leading  states  of  the  world. 

1.    THE   NATURE   OF   TREATIES 

Are  international  treaties  and  conventions  an  immediate  source  of 
law  to  be  applied  by  courts?  This  question  seems  easy  to  answer. 
By  the  constitutions  of  the  United  States  ^  and  Mexico '  treaties  are 
declared  to  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land  and  are  apphcd  by  courts 
in  appropriate  cases  in^-olving  private  r^hts  iii  the  same  manner  as 
.•statutes.'  Courts  in  Switzerland,  Germany  and  France  have  shown  a 
tendency  to  apply  the  pro^nsifins  of  promulEated  treaties  as  a  rule  of 
decision  in  recent  cases  ^  although  they  have  sometimes  expressed  the 
opinion,  in  France  especially,  that  such  instruments  are  to  be  executed 
by  the  political  oi^ans,  and  that  their  rules  become  cognizable  by  courts 
only  when  embodied  in  statutes  or  ordinances.  In  England  it  is  firmly 
established  that  a  treaty  is  not  an  immediate  source  of  law  for  courts, 
except  prize  courts,  and  can  not  operate  to  divest  legal  rights  of  English- 
men even  when  its  provisions  are  embodied  in  executive  orders.*  An 
enabling  act  of  Parliament  is  necessary  to  accomplish  that  result. 

'  CouHtitution  of  the  United  Slat**,  Art.  VI,  sec.  2. 

'  CoDBtitution  of  Mpxico,  Art.  97,  cl.  6. 

•Ware  It.  Hylt^n,  3  Dall.  199  (1796);  WhartOD,  A  Digest  of  the  iDtemational  Iaw 
«l  the  United  Stales,  2d  ed.,  Washington,  1S87,  2;  aec.  138. 

'W.  Kaufmann,  Die  BecliUltT(tfl  da  iTUemalianaUn  Rtchtea  und  das  VerhOllnUse 
ilen  StaaUorgans  eu  demtelben,  Stuttgart,  1899,  p.  86,  el  seq. 

<  Walker  v.  Bmrd,  L.  R.  (1892),  A.  C.  491 ;  T,  E.  Holland,  Studies  in  lutrniational 
Law,  Oxford,  1898,  p.  190,  C.  M.  Picciotto,  The  Relation  of  International  Law  to 
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These  statements,  however,  are  made  on  the  supposition  that  agree- 
ment is  reached  as  to  what  constitutes  a  valid  treaty.  What  procedure 
must  be  consunmiated  before  an  instrument  negotiated  between  the 
executive  authority  of  two  nations  becomes  a  genuine  treaty  at  inter- 
national law?  Signature  by  the  plenipotentiaries!  with  full  powers  to 
conclude  the  treaty,  does  not  have  that  effect.  Ratification  by  the 
authority  in  either  or  both  signatory  states,  competent  by  their  con- 
stitutions to  perform  that  function,  does  not.  It  is  only  after  exchange 
of  ratifications,  evidenced  by  official  publication  in  the  signatory  states, 
that  the  instrument  is  generally  considered  internationally  binding,  in 
the  sense  that  the  national  honor  is  pledged  to  its  observance  and  a 
violation  will  give  just  cause  for  diplomatic  protest.^  This  then  is  the 
criterion  selected  for  deciding  when  an  instrument  is  a  treaty  at  inter- 
national law,  and  hence  for  deciding  whether  treaties  are  an  immediate 
source  of  law  to  be  applied  by  courts. 

The  incapacity  of  the  courts  of  some  countries,  especially  of  England, 
to  apply  treaties,  even  when  ratifications  have  been  exchanged,  is,  how- 
ever, so  generally  known  that  it  might  well  be  considered  subject  to 
international  cognizance.  A  foreign  state  does  not  in  fact  regard  a 
treaty  with  England  affecting  the  rights  of  individuals  as  completed 
imtil  an  act  of  Parliament  has  provided  for  its  execution.  Sometimes, 
in  fact,  the  effectiveness  of  the  treaty  is  in  terms  made  dependent  on 
such  an  act,^  and  often  the  Cabinet,  although  legally  competent  to 
exchange  ratifications,  will  not  do  so  until  Parliament  has  acted.^ 

the  Law  of  England  and  of  the  United  States  of  America,  New  York,  1915,  p.  59, 
el  seq.  On  the  application  of  treaties  in  prize  courts,  see  The  CkUe^  L.  R.  (1914),  p.  212; 
Picciotto,  op.  cU.j  p.  42. 

^  L.  Oppenheim,  International  Law,  2  vols.,  London,  1912, 1 :  561,  speaks  of  ratifica- 
tion alone  as  giving  treaties  a  binding  effect.  The  final  consent  of  both  parties,  as 
evidenced  by  the  exchange  of  ratifications  seems  to  be  necessary.  Kaufmann,  op.  cU.y 
pp.  39-40. 

*Thus  the  extradition  treaty  of  1852  with  France  provided  that  "Her  Majesty 
engages  to  recommend  to  Parliament  to  pass  an  act  to  enable  her  to  carry  into  execu- 
tion the  articles  of  the  present  convention.  *  *  *  And  when  such  act  shall  have 
been  passed,  the  convention  shall  come  into  operation  from  and  after  a  day  to  be 
fixed.''    Holland,  op.  cU.,  p.  190. 

'  Thus  the  ratification  of  the  Declaration  of  London  was  withheld,  pending  passage 
of  the  proposed  Naval  Prize  Bill  of  1911,  which  being  thrown  out  by  the  House  of 
Lords,  the  convention  was  not  ratified.     In  Halsbury,  Laws  of  England,  6:440, 
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Some  writers,  therefore,  notably  Kaufmann,  point  out '"  that  the 
completion  of  a  treaty  must  be  considered  a  process  of  four  rather  than 
of  three  stages:  (1)  signature,  (2)  ratification,  (3)  exchange  of  ratifica- 
tions, and  (4)  putting  in  force,  which  includes  all  acts  such  as  publica- 
tion, assent  of  the  legislature,  or  even  passage  of  enabling  acts  and  pro- 
mulgation of  executive  ordinances,  necessarj-  to  give  the  instrument 
legal  effect ivcness,  not  only  as  between  the  two  slates,  but  also  as  to  all 
private  individuals  and  administrative  and  judicial  officers  deriving 
rights  or  duties  from  it.  After  exchange  of  ratifications,  the  treaty  is 
concluded  (abgeschlossen) ;  only  after  these  final  acts  is  it  in  force  (voll- 
tiebbar).  In  the  United  States  exchange  of  ratifications  has  both 
effectaj  except  for  treaties  requiring  an  appropriation  and  possibly  for 
treaties  affecting  the  tariff,  which  require  the  consent  of  Congress.  In 
England  the  treaty  is  concluded  on  exchange  of  ratifications,  and  is  in 
force  on  the  passage  of  an  enabling  act. 

There  is  an  apparent  contradiction  in  the  constitution  of  a  state 
wliich  permits  one  authority  to  exchange  ratifications,  thus  engaging 
a  national  responsibility,  but  yet  requires  the  additional  act  of  other 
authorities  to  put  the  treaty  in  force  in  the  sense  of  giving  it  internal 
effectiveness.  This  contradiction  is  in  fact  resolved  by  a  sort  of  comity 
which  may  exist  between  either  the  departments  of  government  within 
the  state  or  between  the  two  states.  Thus  by  a  constitutional  under- 
standing the  legislature  may  be  bound  to  pass  acts  necessary  to  give 
effect  to  ratified  treaties.  In  the  United  States  this  principle  has  been 
judicially  asserted,'^  and  legislative  concurrence,  where  necessary,  has 
rarely  been  withheld,'^    But  here  the  necessity  of  the  concurrence  of 

note  (e),  it  is  stated  that  "  In  England  there  is  no  codified  list  of  Bubjects  upon  which 
the  Crown  has  power  to  bind  the  eubject  by  treaty  without  Parliamentary  aanction. 
But  where  any  reasonable  doubt  ariece  it  is  usual  either  to  obtain  statutory  authority 
beforehand,  or  to  stipulate  in  the  treaty  that  the  consent  of  the  legislature  shall  be 
obtained." 

'°  Kaufmann,  op.  eit.,  p.  31,  el  seq. 

"  Justice  Iredell  in  Ware  v.  Hylton,  1  Dall.  199  (17S6).  See  also  Mr.  Livhi^ton, 
Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Serurier,  June  3,  1833,  Wharton,  2:67;  Gushing,  Atl.  Gen., 
6  Op.  296  (1869);  Dana,  not«e  to  Wheafon,  p.  715. 

"  In  the  case  of  a  treaty  with  Mexico  of  1883,  providing  that  nectesary  legation 
should  "take  place  within  twelve  months  from  the  date  of  exchange  of  mtifications" 
(Art.  8,  Malloy,  p.  1151),  Congress  failed  to  act.    Moore,  5:222. 
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two-thirds  of  the  Senate  for  ratification  makes  Ck)ngres8ional  disapproval 
of  a  ratified  treaty  unlikely.  ^^  In  other  countries  legislative  obstruction 
of  treaties  has  been  more  frequent.  But  in  such  a  case  an  understanding 
usually  exists  with  the  other  signatory  that  the  treaty  can  only  become 
effective  on  legislative  action.  ^^  In  fact,  in  some  English  treaties  this 
dependence  of  the  treaty  on  Parliamentary  action  has  been  specifically 
provided  in  the  instrument  itself.  ^^ 

From  a  standpoint  of  pure  law,  the  contradiction  can  be  resolved 
either  by  a  change  of  the  national  law,  so  that  ratification  followed  by 
exchange  of  ratifications,  through  whatever  procedure  provided,  will 
make  the  treaty  enforceable,  or  by  a  frank  recognition  on  the  part  of 
nations  that  exchange  of  ratifications,  with  some  states,  is  simply  a 
step  in  the  procedure  of  completing  a  treaty,  which  is  not  consummated 
until  all  acts  of  l^islative  and  executive  departments  necessary  to  give 
the  treaty  complete  internal  validity  according  to  the  constitutional 
law  of  that  country,  have  been  carried  out. 

The  origin  of  this  curious  contradiction  in  the  constitution  of  many 
states  is  to  be  found  in  the  rise  of  constitutionalism  and  the  division  of 
the  powers  of  government  among  various  departments,  each  of  limited 
authority  and  consequently  incapable  of  performing  executory  treaties 
unless  validatckl  by  the  organ  constitutionally  vested  with  authority 
to  legislate  for  it.  A  treaty  was  originally  a  pact  between  monarchs, 
who,  having  unmediate  authority  over  all  officers  of  government  and 
subjects,  were  in  a  position  to  fulfill  its  conditions,  whether  it  required 

^^  A  Constitutional  amendment  changing  the  rule  requiring  assent  of  two-thirds 
of  the  Senate  to  one  requiring  approval  by  a  simple  majority  of  both  houses  has  been 
advocated  on  the  ground  that  the  latter  would  be  easier  to  obtain.  J.  T.  Young,  The 
New  American  Government  and  its  Work,  New  York,  1915,  p.  25. 

^*  "A  treaty  is  the  supreme  law  of  the  land  in  respect  of  such  matters  only  as  the 
treaty-making  power,  without  the  aid  of  Congress,  can  cany  into  effect.  Where  a 
treaty  stipulates  for  the  payment  of  money  for  which  an  impropriation  is  required, 
it  is  not  operative  in  the  sense  of  the  constitution.  Every  foreign  government  may 
be  presumed  to  know  that,  so  far  as  the  treaty  stipulates  to  pay  money,  the  legis- 
lative sanction  is  required.''  Turner  v.  Am.  Baptist  Missionary  Union,  5  McLean, 
347;  Wharton,  2:73.  In  a  strictly  legal  sense  it  is  doubtful  whether  such  a  presump- 
tion is  warranted. 

^*  British  extradition  treaty  with  France,  1852;  treaty  ceding  Heligoland  to  Geiv 
many,  1890,  see  Holland,  op.  cU.^  p.  190.  See  also  treaty  of  Washington  with  the 
United  States,  May  18,  1871,  Art.  33. 
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ft  sfai^  aetkm,  such  aa  the  payment  (tf  a  sum  of  moD^  «  s  eoMJD  of  m 
tnct  ol  laod,  or  ccmtinuous  actitm,  suoh  aa  the  protectiMi  of  the  ri^ito 
of  (kuniciled  aUens  or  the  extensbn  of  qwdfied  adysntaBBB  to  merdftnt- 
mm  and  privateets  of  the  other  aptaixay  in  time  of  wv.  When,  bow- 
ever,  the  monarch  lost  his  oootrol  of  both  the  judkaary  and  the  logUa 
tore,  treaties  ratified  b7  him  could  have  for  ttnae  osianB  no  more  validity 
than  any  otiier  ordinance  «*  ezerdBe  of  the  preiogative,  and  yet  he 
tetaioed  the  poww  ot  exchanging  ratificatitma  beeauae  the  omtid  of 
foreign  relations  continued  to  be  left  wiUi  him  aa  cduef  eiracutive,  and 
it  was  not  fully  reahied  that  puUic  offioen  and  indnidnab  as  well  as 
states  w&te  immediate  subjects  of  convNitifHtal  international  law.  In 
Ens^land,  therefore,  where  Pariiament  has  been  most  oi^diBtic  in  ila 
limitations  upon  the  power  oi  the  prerogative  to  afFeet  |xivate  limits, 
the  neoenity  of  a  Parliamentary  enabling  act  has  been  most  evideot. 

However,  while  the  constitutional  protecti<Hi  of  pemmal  Gberty  ap- 
pealed to  demand  that  private  rifl^ts  be  protected  against  the  aiWtiaiy 
granting  away  of  the  executive,  the  international  le^ionsbility  in- 
volved in  treaties  seemed  to  donand  that  once  that  respniBfaility'  be 
tmdvtaken  by  exchange  of  ratifications,  the  ability  to  execute  dxnild 
exiat.  Tliis  latter  aspect  tii  the  ease  has  had  a  tendmcy  to  pcevaH  chniDK 
the  past  century,  but  with  a  recognition  of  the  fonner.  BepnmngwHh 
the  American  Constitution  of  1789,  th«e  has  beco  a  tendmcy  (1)  to 
rvquiro  thv  concurrence  of  more  authorities  for  ratification,  but  (2)  to 
icivc  treaties  once  ratified  a  higher  legal  validity  within  the  state. 

(1)  In  most  countries  the  executive  alone  is  no  longer  competent  to 
ratify  treaties.  By  the  United  States  Constitution,'"  treaties  must  be 
ratifitn)  by  the  Pnwident  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  two- 
lhinl«  of  the  Senate,  and  by  an  extra-constitutional  custom,  treaties  re- 
4]uirinK  appropriations  and  possibly  those  affecting  revenue  laws,  re- 
(iuin>  asHont  of  the  House  of  Representatives  also."    By  the  Gomao 

'*  ITiiitiil  tiliilw  ("oiuititution,  Art.  2,  sec.  2. 

>*  Whurtiiii,  2:tU.  21.  Pntctice  indicates  the  neceeaity  of  Congrmaoml  ooosent 
ri)  (tiinniKrolnl  Inwtitw,  but  "judicisl  decisions  sanctioa  the  contraiy  view,  luundy. 
lliNl  tJif  Inilty  iwww  can  effect  cuatome  agreements  witti  foreign  Powers  witfaout 
<  'nttlimw  Ih'Iiik  iNituiulUxl."  K.  S.  Corwia,  National  Supr^nacy,  Mew  Yttrk,  1913. 
|i   11,  Htliin  llrtrtram  i:  K<ib«Tl8on,  122  U.  S.  116  (1887),  Whitne>- 1.  RobertBon,  124 
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Constitution  ^^  the  Kaiser  may  enter  into  treaties,  but  ratification  re- 
quires the  ^^zuatimmung*^  of  the  Bundesrath  and  the  '^genehmigung** 
of  the  Reichstag.  The  French  constitutional  law  ^^  provides  that  the 
President  may  negotiate  and  ratify  treaties,  but  treaties  of  peace  and 
of  commerce,  and  those  requiring  an  appropriation  or  affecting  the 
personal  or  property  rights  of  Frenchmen  in  foreign  countries,  may 
not  be  ratified  until  they  have  received  the  assent  of  both  chambers  of 
Parliament.  In  practically  all  continental  European  states  assent  of 
the  legislature  is  required  to  treaties  affecting  personal  rights  before  a 
definitive  ratification.^®  This  assent,  however,  is  not  equivalent  to  the 
passage  of  an  enabling  act.  "The  legislature  in  such  a  proceeding  acts 
as  a  council  of  state,  rather  than  as  a  representative  of  the  people  or  of 
the  other  constituencies,  and  really  discharges  an  executive  function."  ^ 
In  England  both  negotiation  and  exchange  of  ratifications  are  still  in 
the  power  of  the  Crown  acting  through  the  Cabinet,^*  but  frequently 
the  effectiveness  of  the  treaty  is  specifically  made  dependent  upon  action 
by  Parliament,  or  actual  exchange  of  ratifications  is  withheld  until  such 
action  has  been  forthcoming.^^ 

(2)  On  the  other  hand  the  capacity  of  courts  and  administrative 
officers  to  use  treaties  as  an  immediate  source  of  law  and  jurisdiction 
has  undergone  a  development.  The  American  Constitution  ^  makes 
treaties  the  supreme  law  of  the  land  on  a  par  with  statutes,  and  the  pro- 

"  German  Constitution,  Art.  11;  Kaufmann,  op.  cU.f  p.  35. 

**  French  Constitutional  Law,  July  16,  1875,  Art.  8;  Esmein,  Le  Droit  Constilu^ 
tional  Frangais  et  ComparScy  Paris,  1914,  6th  ed.,  p.  762. 

^•Austria,  Constitutional  Law,  Dec.  21,  1867,  sec.  11  (a);  Austria-Hungary,  Con- 
stitution, Dec.  21,  1867,  sec.  1  (a);  Belgium,  Constitution,  Feb.  7,  1831,  Art.  68; 
Netherlands,  Constitution  as  amended  Nov.  6,  1889,  Art.  59;  Portugal,  Constitu- 
tional Charter,  April  29,  1826,  Art.  75,  sec.  8,  and  amendment,  July  5,  1852,  Art.  10; 
Spain,  Constitution,  June  30, 1876,  Art.  55,  sec.  4;  Switzerland,  Constitution,  May  29, 
1874,  Art.  85,  sec.  5.  See  also,  Oppenheim,  op.  cU.y  2:546;  Kaufmann,  op.  cU.,  pp.  33- 
37. 

"  S.  E.  Baldwin,  The  Part  taken  by  Courts  of  Justice  in  the  Development  of  In- 
ternational Law,  Am.  Law  Rev.,  35:224.  La  construction^  Ltd.,  Cour  de  Cassation, 
Dec.  22,  1896.    Barclay,  Companies  in  France,  2d  ed.,  London,  1899,  pp.  20,  95. 

^^  Oppenheim,  op.  cU.,  2;546;  Blackstone,  Conmientaries  1:257;  Piodotto,  op, 
cil.f  p.  61. 

**  Holland,  op.  cit.,  p.  190;  aupray  notes,  8,  9. 

*?  United  States  Constitution,  Art.  6,  sec.  2,  cl.  2. 
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visions  of  such  inBtruments  have  been  applied  by  both  State  and  Federal 
judicial  and  administrative  officere,  both  as  a  ground  of  competence  -* 
and  as  a  rule  of  decision.*  The  German  Rekhsgericht  held  in  1885  ^ 
that  "The  contents  of  a  treaty,  constitutionally  concluded  with  the 
consent  of  the  Bundesrath  and  the  Reichstag  and  published,  becomes  a 
legal  norm  binding  on  the  courts."  The  French  Coriseil  D'Blai  laid  it 
down  in  the  early  nineteenth  century  that  one  could  not  bring  an  action 
l>pforc  it  on  the  ground  of  a  denial  of  rights  guaranl€«d  by  treaty,''  nor 
demand  by  contentious  litigations  the  interpretation  or  application  of 
treutiejs.^  As  late  as  1861  this  view  was  supported  on  the  following 
reasoning: " 

In  principle  the  existence,  the  validity,  the  interpretation  and  the 
application  of  treaties,  in  their  relation  to  national  law  and  public  inter- 
est, arp  outside  of  the  jurisdiction  of  courts,  either  administrative  or 
judicial.  As  the  law  itself,  th^e  treaties  are  for  the  protection  of  all 
demands,  atian  eM  cotidere  legem,  eiusdem  est  inUrprelari.  DiplcHnatic 
acts,  whatever  they  are,  proceed  only  by  right  of  sovereignty.  The 
constitution  jw-rmits  no  delegation  of  this  right.  It  reposes  in  its  en- 
tirety in  the  hands  of  the  supreme  executive  of  the  state  who  alone  may 
exercise  it. 

And  this  view  is  adopted  by  Pradier-Fodfir*^,  who  says  that  *" 

Tri'iitii's  ;\rt-  befDn-  fVorythinK,  'lOf"  dii  ijnuveniemfnt.  From  thia  point 
of  view  they  may  not  be  interpreted  by  any  authority  except  the  govern- 
ment itself,  represented  by  the  executive  power, 

"  Competence  ot  odniintatrattve  officere;  U.  S.  v.  Robbins,  Bee,  Admr.  266;  Ter- 
llndttn  ».  Amee,  184  U.  S.  270  (1901).  Scott,  436;  Tucker  w.  Alexwidioff,  183  U.  8.  424 
(1901);  Ex  parte  Toecano,  208  Fed.  Rep.  938;  Competeoce  of  Federal  couita;  Ware  e. 
HylUin,  3  DbU.  199;  Hauenstdn  v.  Lynham,  100  U.  S.  483;  WildenhuB's  Case,  120 
U.  H.  I,  Scott,  225.  Competence  of  court  limited  by  treaty:  Tellefscn  u.  Fee,  168 
Mum.  188;  Succeamon  of  Rabaase,  47  La.  Ann.  1452. 

**  V.  8.  V.  The  Peggy,  1  Cranch,  109;  Geoffroy  v.  Riggs,  133  U.  8.  250,  266  (1889). 
Howtt,  413;  U.  8,  v.  RauBcher,  119  U.  8.  407  (1886),  8cott,  274;  Wharton,  2:71. 

••  Urlfunt  det  Deutaehea  RaOisgaiehlt,  8ept.  22,  1885;  Ent.  Str.  12:384. 

"  Arrtt*  du  Conaeil  d'Elat,  5:638. 

"llnd..  3:310,  389,  403,  457,  579;  4:122,  653, 

"  rWloi,  Jurii.  Cm.,,  Rept.  t.  42  (1861),  s.  v.  Traits  Int.,  No.  152;  Ibid.,  Supt.  t. 
17  (IHIMl),  *.  V.  TraiwS  Int.,  No.  15. 

••  I'nicllKi^KwldnS,  Traiii  de  DroU  /n/emotional  Pvhlie,  8  vola.,  Paris,  1885-1906, 
■i\<ms.\\Tl. 
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Yet  other  decisions  of  both  the  ConseU  d*Eiat  and  the  Cour  de  Casaa- 
tionf  laid  down  perhaps  in  times  of  less  mcHiarchieal  domination,  assume 
a  reverse  position.  The  former  in  1839  thus  explained  the  effect  of 
treaties.^^ 

The  execution  (of  treaties)  *  *  *  devolves  not  on  a  single  author- 
ity, but  on  all,  according  to  their  competence.  The  execution  belongs  to 
diplomacy,  when  a  principal  treaty  demands  accessory  conventions — 
the  execution  can  be  confided  to  the  army  if  it  can  be  accomplished  no 
other  way — ^the  execution  will  be  political  if  it  concerns  a  treaty  of  alli- 
ance or  an  act  of  mediation.  It  can  require  the  co-operation  of  the 
administration,  if  the  acts  are  of  that  kind.  Thus,  for  example,  postal 
conventions  will  be  executed  under  direction  of  the  postal  department. 
It  must  be  finally  admitted  that  the  judicial  authority  will  have  its 
part  in.  the  execution  of  treaties  if  on  occasion  there  arise  private  con- 
troversies which  are  in  its  competence,  such  as  questions  of  property, 
of  family,  of  succession,  or  others  of  that  kind. 

In  the  same  year  the  Cour  de  Cassation  held  that  '^ 

Treaties  between  nations  are  not  simply  administrative  and  executive 
acts;  they  have  the  character  of  law,  and  can  be  applied  and  interpreted 
only  by  the  authorities  charged  with  applying  all  the  laws,  according  to 
their  authority.  The  courts  have  the  right  of  interpreting  treaties, 
whenever  controversies  which  require  such  interpretation  have  for  their 
object,  interests  within  their  (the  courts)  jurisdiction. 

The  Swiss  Constitution  *'  gives  the  Bundesgerickt  jurisdiction  of 
complaints  by  private  individuals  against  decisions  and  orders  by  Can- 
tonal officers  in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  treaties,  and  that  court  '^ 
has  affirmed  its  competence  whether  the  treaty  in  question  is  with  the 
Swiss  Bund  or  an  individual  Canton.  In  England  prize  courts  have 
affirmed  theii:  duty  to  apply  all  appropriate  treaties,^^  although  it  seems 
to  have  been  assiuned  that  an  enabling  act  was  necessary  to  give  the 

"  Ord.  ConseU  d*Etal,  March  27,  1839;  Dalloz,  Juris.  Gen.,  Rept.,  t.  42,  8.  v.  Traits 
Int.,  No.  131. 

"  Cottr  de  Cassation,  June  24,  1839,  Dalloz,  Juris.  Gen.,  Rept.,  t.  42,  8.  v.  Traitd 
Int.,  No.  154. 

''  Swiss  Constitution,  May  29,  1874,  Art.  113,  cl.  3;  Bundesgesetxe  uber  Orffamza- 
tion  der  Bundesrechtspflege,  Art.  59. 

'«  Urtheil  des  Schweiz  Bundesgerichl,  Jan.  30,  1892,  Ent.,  18:203. 

"  The  Chile,  L.  R.  (1914),  p.  212;  Picciotto,  op.  cU.,  p.  42. 
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Declaration  of  London  validity.**  But  as  to  the  other  courts,  Biack- 
atone's  ^'  assertion  that  treaties  ratified  by  the  Crown  are  law  through- 
out the  kingdom  has  not  l)een  in  accord  with  practice.  It  was  said  by 
the  Privy  Council  in  Walker  v.  Baird:  ** 

The  learned  Attorney-General  who  argued  the  case  before  their  lord- 
tihips  on  behalf  of  the  appellant,  conceded  that  he  could  not  maintain 
the  proposition  that  the  Crown  could  sanction  an  invasion  by  its  offi- 
cers of  the  rights  of  private  individuals  whenever  it  was  necessary  in 
order  to  compel  obedience  to  the  provisions  of  a  treaty. 

The  coiut  did  not  find  it  necessary  to  pass  on  the  question  he  diii 
present,  whether  such  a  power  would  exist  in  pursuance  of  a  treaty  of 
peace  or  a  treaty  t«  avert  a  probable  war.  In  fact,  the  incapacity  of 
English  courts  to  apply  treaties  immediately  is  so  well  known  that  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  took  occasion  to  anima<lvert  to  it  in  the 
cjise  of  U.  S.  ('.  Rauscher:  ** 

Turning  to  seek  in  judicial  deciaon  for  autiiority  upon  the  subject, 
as  Toight  be  anticipated  we  meet  with  nothing  in  the  English  courts  of 
much  value  for  the  reason  that  treaties  made  by  the  Crown  of  Great  Bri- 
tain with  other  nations  are  not  in  those  courts  considered  as  part  of  the 
law  of  the  land,  but  the  rights  and  the  duties  growing  out  of  those  treaties 
are  looked  upon  in  that  country  as  matters  confided  wholly  for  tlieir 
ejtecution  and  enforcement  to  the  executive  branch  of  the  government. 

This  very  notoriety  of  the  British  practice,  however,  makes  it  incum- 
bent on  states  concluding  treaties  with  Great  Britain  to  take  cognizance 
of  it,  and  so  to  regard  the  passage  of  an  enabling  act  as  a  necessary  step 
in  the  definitive  completion  of  a  treaty.*' 

Kaufmann  sunomarizes  the  practice  of  courts  at  present  as  follows:  *' 

"  After  failure  of  the  Naval  Prize  Bill  of  191 1,  the  DecUratiOQ  of  London  was  not 
ratified,  but  probably  would  have  been  binding  in  prize  courts  if  it  had  been,  even  in 
the  abaence  of  the  Parliamentary  sanction.  (Pjcciotto,  op.  eit.,  p.  63),  and  possibly 
in  other  courts.    See  Bentwich,  The  Declaration  of  London,  p.  126, 

"  Blackstone,  Commentariea,  1 :257. 

-  Walker  v.  Baird,  L.  R.  (1892),  A,  C.  491.  See  also  Sir  Robt,  Phillunore's  opin- 
ion in  the  Parkmenl  Bdge,  L,  R.  4  P,  D.  129  (1S79),  and  f^cdotto,  op.  di.,  pp.  67,  el 
seq. 

"  U.  8.  V.  RauBcher,  117  U.  S,  407. 

«  Supra,  note  13, 

■■  Kaufmann,  op.  cU.,  p.  93. 
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Today  in  all  civilized  countries,  especially  in  those  of  a  more  or  less 
widely  extended  circle  of  relations,  according  to  municipal  law  norms, 
the  recognition,  application  and  interpretation  of  the  provisions  of 
treaties  are  immediately  affairs  of  the  courts  and  it  is  possible  for  parties 
to  appeal  in  legal  manner  to  the  courts  themselves  on  the  determina- 
tions of  treaties  and  on  general  international  law  principles. 

Although  this  seems  to  go  rather  farther  than  the  authorities  warrant, 
especially  with  reference  to  France  and  Great  Britain,  there  undoubtedly 
is  a  tendency  to  recognize  the  immediate  applicability  of  ratified  treaties 
in  all  states. 

The  change  in  the  constitutional  organization  of  states  does  not, 
however,  alone  account  for  the  contradiction  which  has  arisen  between 
the  power  of  ratifying  and  the  power  of  giving  complete  effectiveness 
to  treaties.  The  change  in  the  character  of  treaties  themselves  has 
added  to  this  result.  With  the  increase  in  means  of  transportation  and 
intelligence,  immigration,  travel  and  commerce  have  brought  about 
in  both  customary  and  conventional  international  law  a  wider  range  of 
relations  between  subject  and  subject.  Where  formerly  treaties  dealt 
largely  with  acts  to  be  performed  by  the  state  as  a  whole  or  by  its  army 
or  navy,  now  the  continuing  rights  of  individuals  and  the  continuing 
duties  of  officers  to  aid  in  various  kinds  of  international  co-operation 
have  come  into  prominence.  Formerly  states  were  almost  the  only 
subjects  of  conventional  international  law;  now  individuals  and  public 
officers  are  very  frequently  the  immediate  subjects  of  treaty  stipula- 
tions. This  evolution  has  emphasized  the  distinction  which  Kaufmann 
draws  between  contractual  treaties  and  treaties  forming  an  international 
legal  order.^^  The  former  contemplate  performance  by  a  single  au- 
thority representing  the  state,  such  as  the  cession  of  a  tract  of  land  or 
the  payment  of  a  simi  of  money;  the  latter  contemplate  a  continual 
administration  which  may  require  action  by  consular,  diplomatic,  mili- 

**  Kaufmann,  op.cit.,p.3l.  In  reference  to  the  latter  kind  of  treaty  he  says:  "The 
objective  legal  norms  contained  in  the  treaty  have  force  as  an  international  legal 
norm  for  and  within  the  entire  international  society  concerned,  and,  therefore,  also 
within  each  one  of  the  state  societies  belonging  to  it,  which  in  so  far  are  only  con- 
stituent parts  of  the  inlemationalen  VoUcergemeindachafL"  Jellinek  draws  the  same 
distinction,  saying  of  treaties  of  the  latter  class,  "Such  unions  are  not  in  the  charac- 
ter of  contracts,  for  they  shape  no  jus  intra  partes  but  ajtis  supra  partes.**  System  des 
subjediven  Offenlliche  Rechtes,  pp.  195-196. 
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tury,  or  olher  specified  administrative  or  judicial  authorities.  The 
former  affects  the  atat«  as  a  whole,  the  latt«r  affects  individual  rights 
and  duties.  This  distinction,  therefore,  b  equivalent  to  that  which 
British  jurists  have  drawn,  in  asserting  that  treaties  of  the  latter  class 
always  require  the  assent  of  Parliament,**  The  distinction  is  also  the 
same  as  that  familiar  in  American  jurisprudence  between  executed  and 
executory  treaties.  The  latter,  according  to  Justice  Iredell  in  Ware  i: 
Hylton,  may  require  action  by  any  of  the  three  departments  of  govern- 
ment, legislative,  executive  or  judicial.** 

With  the  increased  prominence  of  treaties  of  the  latter  class,  the  con- 
stitutional questions  connected  with  their  performance  have  become 
important.  The  functions  of  public  officers  or  of  entire  departments 
of  government  may  have  to  be  enlarged  or  diminished,  or  the  creation 
of  new  offices  may  become  necessary  by  the  terms  of  such  treaties.  So 
iilso  the  private  rights  of  subjects  or  aliens  may  Iw  greatly  affected. 
It  would  seem  that  there  ought  to  be  in  each  state  some  recognized 
jirocess  of  ratification  of  treaties,  which  when  once  accomplished  by 
all  the  signatory  states  would  give  the  treaty  legal  validity  for  all  per- 
sons and  public  officers  whose  co-operation  is  necessary  for  its  con- 
tinual performance.  To  this  effect,  Secretary  of  State  Livingston 
said  in  1831:*' 

^  Some  British  writers  bave  drawn  the  diBtincttoa  between  treaties  made  in  ood- 
Bequence  of  war  and  those  made  in  time  of  peace,  asserting  that  the  former  alone 
are  valid  without  an  act  of  Parliament.  (Maitland,  Conatitutkiaal  History  at  Eng- 
land, Cambridge,  1909,  p.  424.)  Actual  practice,  however,  aeems  to  show  that  the 
distinction  lies  between  treaties  which  affect  private  righta  and  thoae  which  do  not. 
Thus  Philliniore  in  the  Parlemenl  Bdge,  L.  R.  <1879),  4  P.  D.  129,  says:  "The  strong- 
eet  instance  of  the  latter,  perhaps,  which  could  be  cited  is  the  Declaration  of  Paris  of 
1856,  by  irtiich  the  Crown  in  the  exercise  of  its  prerogative  deprived  the  country 
of  belligerent  rights  which  very  high  authorities  in  the  stat«  and  in  the  law  conadered 
to  be  of  vital  importance  to  it.  But  this  declaration  did  not  affect  the  private  ri^ta 
of  the  subject,  and  the  question  before  me  is  whether  this  treaty  docs  affect  private 
rights  and  therefore  required  the  sanction  of  the  legislature."  See  also  Sir  W.  Anson, 
Law  and  Custom  of  the  Conatitution,  3rd  ed.,  Oiford,  1908,  3:103;  Weatlake,  Col- 
lected Papers,  p.  518;  Hcciotto,  071.  cil.,  p.  61,  et  teq. 

"  Justice  Iredell  laid  down  this  distinction  in  a  dissent  in  the  case  of  Ware  v.  Hylton, 
3  Dall.  199  (1796),  in  which  he  assumed  the  British  view  that  executory  treaties 
require  sanction  of  the  legislature. 

"  Mr.  Livinpton,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Serurier,  June  3,  1833,  Wharton,  2:67. 
See  also  U.  S.  f.  The  Peggy,  1  Cranch,  109. 
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The  Government  of  the  United  States  presumes  that  whenever  a 
Ueaty  has  been  duly  concluded  and  ratified  by  the  acknowledged  au* 
thorities  competent  for  that  purpose,  an  obligation  is  thereby  imposed 
upon  each  and  every  department  of  the  Government  to  carry  it  into 
complete  effect,  according  to  its  terms,  and  that  on  the  performance 
of  this  obligation  consists  the  due  observance  of  good  faith  among  na- 
tions. 

This  condition,  however,  is  not  in  fact  entirely  attained  in  any  state. 
Ratification  and  exchange  of  ratifications  must  always  be  interpreted 
with  reference  to  the  constitutional  competence  of  the  authorities  per- 
forming that  act.  The  actual  bringing  into  complete  existence  of  the 
international  legal  order,  even  after  exchange  of  ratifications,  may  re- 
quire various  acts  in  the  different  states  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
objects  contemplated  by  the  treaty.^  Thus  even  in  the  United  States 
all  treaty  provisions  are  not  immediately  applicable  by  all  appropriate 
governmental  authorities.  Courts,  for  instance,  cannot  interpret  treaty 
boundary  provisions  but  must  regard  them  as  "political  questions" 
and  follow  the  determinations  of  the  political  departments  of  govern- 
ment.^^ So  also  they  apparently  cannot  take  cognizance  of  crimes  speci- 
fied in  treaties,  unless  Congress  has  first  acted.  In  a  number  of  early 
treaties,  American  citizens  accepting  letters  of  marque  to  cruise  against 
the  other  signatory  while  at  peace  with  the  United  States  were  declared 
to  be  punishable  as  pirates,  but  in  dicta  the  Supreme  Court  doubted 
whether  an  indictment  would  be  supported  in  the  Federal  courts  imder 
such  provisions.^  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  cannot  be  compelled 
to  disburse  funds  on  the  basis  of  a  treaty  alone,^^  and  probably  no  officer 
can  execute  a  treaty  requiring  a  payment  of  money  unless  Congress  has 
acted.^ 

^  Kaiifmann,  op.  cU.j  p.  33. 

«  Foster  v.  Neilson,  2  Pet.,  253. 

**  The  Bello  CorruneSj  6  Wheat.  152.  Letter  of  Secretary  of  State  Marcy  referring 
to  a  proposed  treaty  with  Venezuela  of  this  character,  Moore,  2:978. 

«  FreUnghuysen  v.  Key,  110  U.  S.  64;  L'Abra  Silver  Mining  Co.  v.  U.  S.,  176  U.  S. 
423. 

^  To  do  so  would  be  in  conflict  with  the  constitutional  provision  that  ''no  money 
shall  be  drawn  from  the  treasury  but  in  consequence  of  appropriations  made  by  law," 
Art.  1,  sec.  9,  cl.  7.  There  has  been  some  question  of  the  internal  validity  of  com- 
mercial treaties  affecting  the  tariff  without  the  assent  of  Congress,  and  the  practice 
has  been  to  get  such  assent.    The  courts,  however,  seem  to  sanction  the  contrary 
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In  England  the  difference  is  simply  one  of  d^ree.  Ratification  by 
the  Crown  in  council  has  validity  in  constitutional  law  for  matters 
within  the  cognizance  of  prize  courts  "  and  for  matt«ra  within  the  pre- 
rogative, which  includes  the  making  of  political  alliances,  war  and  peace, 
and  for  all  matters  incidental  to  that  end,  such  as  the  cession  of  terri- 
tory.'* It  is  doubtful  whether  territory  may  be  ceded  in  time  of  peace 
without  the  consent  of  Parliament,  at  least  the  treaty  ceding  Hehgoland 
to  Germany  was  made  specifically  dependent  on  ParUamentary  con- 
sent.'* Treaties  requiring  an  appropriation  and  treaties  affecting  private 
rights  cannot  be  executed  without  an  act  of  Parliament.^* 

Conventional  international  law,  therefore,  the  same  as  customary 
international  law,  furnishes  an  immediate  source  of  law  for  courts,  in 
very  different  degrees  according  to  the  9ubject>-matter  it  covers.  No 
general  statement  can  be  made  of  any  country.  In  all,  some  treaty 
provisions  are  applicable  by  courts,  some  are  not.  As  was  said  by  a 
French  court: " 

In  reference  to  matters  submitted  by  international  law  to  the  local 
jurisdiction,  such  as  those  concerning  property  and  its  transmission, 

view  thai  the  tresty-making  power  can  alter  cuetoms  rotee.  Bortnun  v.  Robertson, 
122  U.  8.  116  (1887);  Whitney  e.  Robertson,  124  U.  S.  190  {1888};  Corwin,  op,  cil., 
p.  11. 

"  The  Chik.  L.  n.  (1!)14)  P,  212,  In  the  ParkmcrU  Edge,  L.  R.  (1879),  4  P.  D. 
12ft,  Sir  Robert  Phillimore  conceded  th&t  the  Declamtion  of  Pfuis  was  applicable 
by  prize  courts,  altbou^  not  sanctioned  by  Paiiiament  and  thou^t  by  many  to 
have  deprived  England  of  vitally  important  belligerent  righte.  Ficdotto,  op.  cU.,  pp. 
42,68. 

"  Mdtland,  Constitutional  History  of  England,  p.  ^4;  Halsbury,  Laws  oi  Eng- 
land, 6:440. 

*■  Convention  with  Germany  of  1890.  Pariianientary  assent  was  given  by  53-54 
Vict.,  c.  32.  The  same  courae  was  followed  in  the  case  of  some  cessions  to  France  in 
1904.    Picciotto,  op.  cU.,  p.  63. 

"Walker  v.  Baird,  L.  R.  (1892),  A.  C.  491;  the  Parlemeta  Edge,  L.  R.  (1879), 
4  P.  D.  129;  Weetlake,  CoUected  Papers,  p.  518;  Holland,  op.  eU.,  p.  190;  Halsbury, 
The  Laws  of  England,  6:440,  note  (2);  W.  Harrison  Moore,  Act  of  State  in 
English  Law,  New  York,  1906,  pp.  83-92,  132-135.  Hcciotto,  op.  eU.,  p.  71,  goes 
to  the  extent  of  saying  that  "so  difficult  to  draw  is  the  line  between  those  treaties 
which  affect  private  rights  and  those  which  do  not,  and  so  difficult  is  it  to  ima^B 
a  treaty  which  does  not,  that  in  most  cases  the  passing  an  act  by  the  l^islature  would 
seem  the  correct  and  advisable  course." 

"  DaUoz,  Jurut.  Gen.,  Supt.,  t.  17,  s.  v.  Traits  Int.,  No.  17. 
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or  concerning  citizens  subject  to  jurisdiction  by  reason  of  their  nation- 
ality, the  French  courts  ought  to  consider  such  treaties  as  laws,  which 
they  have  the  power  and  the  right  to  interpret.  Concerning  on  the  con- 
trary matters  in  which  the  public  order  or  the  law  of  nations  is  interested, 
the  interpretation  of  treaties  is  not  within  the  competence  of  judges, 
whoever  they  are,  because  their  decisions  might  constitute  a  derogation 
from  the  right  of  sovereignty  of  the  nation  with  which  the  convention 
is  existing. 

We  will  therefore,  very  briefly  consider  the  applicability  of  treaties 
by  courts  in  various  fields,  as  furnishing  an  immediate  source  of  (1)  juris- 
diction, and  (2)  rule  of  decision. 

2.  ASSERTION   OP  JURISDICTION   FROM  TREATY  PROVISIONS 

Courts  will  generally  decline  to  consider  whether  or  not  a  treaty  is 
vaUd,  regarding  it  as  a  poUtical  question.  Thus  the  court,  if  competent 
to  take  cognizance  of  the  treaty  at  all,  will  generally  accept  the  executive 
promulgation  as  conclusive  evidence  that  the  necessary  steps  of  signa- 
ture, ratification  and  exchange  of  ratifications  have  been  completed.^ 
Courts  have,  however,  interpreted  the  exact  time  in  which  ratified 
treaties  take  effect.  In  the  United  States  it  has  been  held  that  private 
rights  are  affected  only  from  the  date  of  executive  proclamation,^^  but 
the  international  responsibility  is  engaged  from  the  date  of  signature 
if  the  treaty  has  been  subsequently  ratified.^  In  England  where  the 
enabling  statute  rather  than  the  treaty  really  furnishes  the  rule  for  the 
court,  private  rights  are  of  course  only  altered  from  the  date  designated 
by  that  instrument. 

The  abrogation  of  a  treaty  is  also  regarded  as  a  political  question. 

**  In  the  United  States,  proclamation  by  the  President  renders  the  treaty  execut- 
able by  the  courts,  Foster  v.  Neilson,  2  Pet.  314;  U.  S.  v.  Arredondo,  6  Pet.  725;  Gush- 
ing, Att.  Gen.,  6  op.  750,  (1854);  Moore,  5.*202.  In  Germany,  publication  in  the 
ReichageseiMiU  is  conclusive,  Picciotto,  op.  cU.,  p.  59.  In  France  the  Conaeil  d'Etat 
has  held  that  it  will  not  pass  on  the  existence  or  validity  of  a  convention,  Arrit  du 
CanseU  d'Eiat,  6:104. 

•^  U.  S.  V.  Arredondo,  6  Pet.  691;  Haver  v.  Yaker,  9  Wall.  32;  Davis  v,  Goncordia, 
9  How.  280;  Hylton  v.  Brown,  1  Wash.  G.  G.  343.  Where  legislative  action  is  neces- 
sary, private  rights  are  not  affected  until  that  has  taken  place,  Foster  v.  Neilson,  2 
Pet.  253;  U.  S.  v.  Percheman,  7  Pet.  54;  Bartram  v.  Robertson,  15  Fed.  Rep.  212; 
Wharton,  2:27. 

"  U.  S.  u.  Reynes,  9  How.  127;  Davis  v.  Goncordia,  9  How.  280;  Haver  ».  Yaker, 
9  Wall.  32. 
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A  treaty  once  entered  into  has  been  held  by  courts  of  the  United  Stat«s 
to  continue  in  force  for  the  judiciary  until  abrogated  by  a  positive  act 
of  the  political  authorities.  Abrogation  or  infraction  by  other  ^gnar 
tories  is  not  subject  to  judicial  cognisaoce,  although  it  might  fumisfa 
jost  international  grounds  for  an  abrogation  by  the  poUtical  authorities. 
Thus  the  n«ceasary  and  voluntary  validity  of  treaties  have  been  distio- 
guished,  the  former  referring  to  the  obligation  imposed  on  all  branches 
at  the  government  because  of  the  legal  ratification  of  the  treaty,  the 
Ifttter  to  tbo  Tohmtny  ocRitiiniancB  xb  tbe  tmty  by  tin  priiticd  am- 
thoritiies,  even  after  vioUti(Bi  by  the  othet  agnatovy  bm  gmsa  iiUmtn^ 
grouncb  for  abrogatiwL.* 

All  treaties  coice  ratified,  untQ  abragatod  o(Httaiii  id  theory  valid  in- 
tamatJonw]  law  in  Hbe  Bessae  Oat  a  faihire  on  Hbe  part  of  otiur  gpvaa* 
ment  tv  its  (Acen  to  perfwm  dutioB  required  by  the  treaty  or  to  onfona 
iJi^tB  goaraoteed  by  it,  would  give  a  canse  of  d^iksnatie  mSanaHaL 
yfhanemr,  therefore,  functiona  erf  courta  are  specified  in  tnsatieB,  the 
flstaUidimeiit  of  such  courts,  or  the  exteaaaaa  at  the  jnristfietioa  of 
ooorts  already  existing,  is  an  obGgatfam  nqaired  by  podtive  intema- 
tioDallaw. 

A  few  ««"nplaa  wiD  show  how  tmades  have  qpedfied  tlie  fimetionB 
of  courts.  Many  lulateral  treaties  as  w^  as  hwHOiakiitg  ocrnvmUam 
have  required  the  adjudication  of  all  prises  of  the  mgnatories  in  prize 
courts.*'  The  railroad  convention  of  Berne  of  1890,*'  not  only  gives 
tbe  law  of  railroad  clauns,  but  states  that  courts  must  settle  them  ac- 
cording to  a  defined  procedure  and  which  courts  are  competent.  The 
various  Rhine  and  Danube  navigation  conventions  have  required  courts 
of  first  and  second  instance  to  assume  jurisdiction  of  tariff  controversies, 
and  requires  them  to  be  under  oath  to  apply  the  international  rules 
agreed  to  by  the  riparian  states.*^    By  the  various  international  copy- 

»  Jones  V-  Walker,  2  Paine,  688;  Wharton,  2:34. 

*°  The  United  States  has  concluded  twenty  such  treaties  with  fourteen  countries, 
of  which  those  with  BoUvia  (1858,  Art.  24,  Malloy,  p.  121)  and  Colombia  (1846, 
Art.  24,  Malloy,  p.  309),  are  in  (onx.  One  of  the  Hague  ConventJooB  of  1907  pn>- 
vided  for  the  establiahment  of  an  international  pme  court  to  which  priie  cases  must 
be  submitted  on  appeal,  but  this  has  not  been  ratified. 

"Convention  of  Berne,  Oct.  14,  1890,  Martens,  N.  R.  G.  ii,  19389. 

"  Rules  of  Congress  of  Vienna,  with  reference  to  the  Rhine,  June  9,  1815,  Arts. 
108-117,  Martens,  N.  R.,  2:37S;  Maim  Convention,  March  31,  1831,  tUd.,  N.  R^ 
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right  and  patent  treaties  foreign  authors  and  inventors  must  be  given 
the  same  right  of  action  in  the  courts  of  all  signatories  as  is  given  to 
nationals.*^  The  French-Swiss  treaty  of  1869  concerning  jurisdiction 
and  the  effect  of  judgments,  forbids  courts  of  either  state  to  refuse  juris- 
diction of  suits  on  the  ground  that  the  plaintiff  is  an  aUen.^^  Under 
such  specific  prescriptions  as  these  courts  of  most  states  have  generally 
assumed  jurisdiction  of  cases  even  in  the  absence  of  express  statutory 
authority  relating  to  that  particular  matter. 

The  United  States  Constitution  ^  and  statutes  "  give  Federal  courts 
jurisdiction  of  all  cases  arising  under  treaties,  consequently  their  juris- 
diction ordinarily  extends  automatically  on  completion  of  the  treaty. 
In  criminal  matters,  however,  some  doubt  has  arisen.  The  authority 
of  executive  officers  to  perform  extradition  on  the  strength  of  treaties 
alone  has  been  upheld,  but  in  this,  as  well  as  in  the  assistance  of  foreign 
consuls  exercising  extraterritorial  jurisdiction  over  seamen,  there  seemed 
to  be  doubt  of  the  competence  of  the  courts,*^  so  statutes  have  been 

9:252;  Mannheimer  Orders,  Oct.  17,  1868,  ibid.,  N.  R.  G.  ii,  4:599;  Danube  Regula- 
tions, Nov.  2,  1865,  de  Clercq,  9:384;  June  2,  1882,  Martens,  N.  R.  G.  ii,  9:394. 

•»  Copyright  treaty  of  Beme,  Sept.  9,  1886,  Art.  2,  Martens,  N.  R.  G.  ii,  12:193; 
Treaty  of  Paris  for  protection  of  Industrial  Property,  March  20,  1883,  ibid.,  N.  R. 
G.  ii,  30:449;  Montevideo  treaties,  copyright,  Jan.  11,  1889,  Arts.  2,  4,  11;  Trade 
Mark,  Jan.  16,  1889,  Arts.  1,  4;  Patents,  Jan.  10,  1889,  Arts.  1,  6,  ibid.,  N.  R.  G.  ii, 
18;  418,  453,  421. 

•<  French-Swiss  treaty,  June  15,  1869,  de  Clercq,  10:289. 

•»  United  States  Constitution,  Art.  6,  sec.  2,  cl.  2. 

••  The  judiciary  act  of  Sept.  24,  1789,  1  Stat.  76,  85,  gave  Federal  district  courts 
original  jurisdiction  of  suits  brought  by  aliens  for  torts  only  in  violation  of  the  law 
of  nations  or  of  treaties  of  the  United  States,  and  the  Supreme  Court  i^pellate  juris- 
diction where  a  right  claimed  imder  a  treaty  was  denied  by  the  State  court  having 
final  jurisdiction  of  the  case.  An  act  of  Aug.  13,  1888,  25  Stat.  433,  gave  district 
courts  original  jurisdiction  of  civil  suits  arising  under  treaties  where  the  amount  in- 
volved was  $2,000,  and  also  provided  for  the  removal  of  such  suits  to  Federal  courts 
if  begun  in  State  courts,  on  motion  of  the  defendant.  Federal  Judicial  Code  of  1911, 
36  Stat.  1087,  sec.  24,  cl.  1,  17,  sees.  28,  237. 

^  On  habeas  carpus  a  Federal  district  court  refused  to  release  an  alleged  murderer 
held  for  extradition  by  authority  of  President  Adams,  according  to  the  Jay  Treaty 
of  1794  with  Great  Britain,  U.  S.  v.  Jonathan  Robbins,  Bee,  Admr.  266.  The  right 
of  the  executive  to  make  arrests  for  extradition  was  also  upheld  in  the  case  of  the 
British  Prisoners,  1  Wood  &  Min.  66,  but  Justice  Woodbuiy  said,  "If  a  treaty  stipu- 
lated for  some  act  to  be  done  entirely  judicial,  *  *  *  it  could  hardly  be  done 
without  the  aid  of  preliminary  direction  of  some  act  of  Congress  prescribing  the  court 
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p&Bsed  supplementary  to  Bucb  treaties.*'  Although  treaties  have  some-  1 
times  provided  for  the  punishment  of  certain  crimes,  the  usual  view  has  j 
been  that  criminal  jurisdiction  cannot  be  founded  on  treaties  alone 
any  more  than  on  customary  international  law,  in  Federal  courts.*" 

The  Swiss  Constitution  ™  expressly  gives  the  Bundesgerichl  jurisdic- 
tion of  complaints  of  private  individuals  against  decisions  and  orders 
of  Cantonal  officers  for  violations  of  treaty  provisions,  and  the  court 
has  held  that  its  jurisdiction  extends  whether  the  treaty  is  with  the  Swiss 
Bund  or  an  individual  cantonJ'  It  also  exists  whether  the  complainant 
is  a  subject  of  the  foreign  state  or  of  Switzerland.'* 

In  Gennany  there  is  no  constitutional  provision,  but  the  practice  of 
courts  seems  to  countenance  the  extension  of  jurisdiction  in  accord  with 
treaty  provisions.  Thus  the  Riethsgericht  laid  it  down  in  1885  that  ™ 
"The  contents  of  a  treaty  constitutionally  concluded  with  the  consent 
of  the  Bundesratk  and  Reichstag  and  published  becomes  a  legal  norm 
binding  on  the  courts." 

Upon  this  basis  it  held  that  an  extradition  treaty  naming  certain  extra- 
ditable crimes  which  were  also  indictable  in  Germany,  superseded  the 
local  law  by  its  own  foree  and  the  party  must  be  extradited  rather  than 
punished  in  Germany.  There  have,  however,  been  exceptions.  The  I 
Reichsgerichi  refused  jurisdiction  of  a  complaint  based  on  an  infractioQ 
of  a  tariff  treaty  where  the  administration  of  the  tariff  was  in  the  bands 

to  do  it  and  the  form."  In  the  Metzger  case,  5  How.  176  (1847),  the  court  released  a 
priaoner  held  for  extradition,  on  the  ground  that  the  treaty  had  not  been  put  in  force 
by  act  of  Congrees.  Corwin,  op.  eit.,  pp,  Z7S-279.  For  otnnioii  that  Unit«d  States 
officers  cannot  aid  formgn  countries  in  returning  deserting  seamen  without  an  en- 
abUng  act  of  Congrees,  see  Moore,  2.-298. 

"Acts  providing  for  extraditbn:  Aug.  12,  1848,  9  Stat.  302;  June  22,  1860,  12 
Stat.  83,  Rev.  Stat,  sec.  6270-&280.  Acts  providing  for  return  of  deeatjng  seamen: 
Rev,  Stat.,  sec.  S280-5281,  and  issuance  of  judicial  procera  on  lequeet  of  fordgn 
consul  vested  with  extraterritorial  jurisdiction  by  treaty,  act  June  11,  1864,  13  Stat. 
12;  Judicial  Code  of  1911,  36  Stat.  1187,  sec.  271. 

"The  Bdlo  Corrvne»,  6  Wheat.  152  (,diaa);  letter  of  Mr.  Marey,  Sec.  of  States 
Moore,  2:978;  supra,  note  48. 

'°  Swiss  Constitution,  May  28,  1S74,  Art.  113,  cl.  3;  Bwidngeadte  vber  organuo' 
turn  der  BundareciUgpfiege,  Art.  59. 

"  Urtheil  dot  Sehweu  BundesgerichU,  Jan.  30,  1892;  Ent.,  18203. 

"  BoTvksgeaette  vber  organitation  der  BundearwhUpJUjie,  Art.  59;  UriKeU detSektoeiM 
Bundesgeriehlt,  Dec.  3,  1881,  Ent.,  7782. 

"  UrtheU  du  DeiUachea  ReiehagerichU,  Nov.  22,  1885;  Ent.,  Str.  12:384. 
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of  State  rather  than  Imperial  officers/^  In  theory  it  admitted  the  right 
of  judicial  recom'se  in  such  cases,  but  inasmuch  as  most  of  the  customs 
administration  in  Germany  is  by  State  officers  and  such  recourse  under 
Imperial  treaties  does  not  exist  in  most  State  courts,  including  those  of 
Prussia,  the  decision  in  reality  amoimted  to  a  denial  of  judicial  relief 
in  such  cases.  The  decision  is  remarkable,  because  in  general  the  su- 
premacy of  national  treaties  over  State  laws  is  recognized  in  Germany 
as  in  the  United  States/^ 

In  France  no  constitutional  provision  extends  jurisdiction,  but,  as 
has  been  stated,  the  courts  have  sometimes  asserted  that  treaties  are 
immediately  applicable,  although  this  view  has  not  been  uniform.  Thus 
the  Cour  de  Cassation  in  1811  asserted  that  ^* 

Treaties  validly  signed  and  promulgated  are  true  laws,  which  obligate 
the  two  countries  between  which  they  have  been  concluded.  In  con- 
sequence within  the  courts  of  the  two  countries  treaties  are  as  obligatory 
as  statutes  themselves. 

Other  decisions,  however,  especially  of  the  Conseil  d*Etat,  as  well  as  the 
opinions  of  text-writers,  seem  to  make  it  doubtful  whether  courts  can 
extend  their  jurisdiction  according  to  treaty  provisions.  French  courts 
have  certainly  been  inclined  to  interpret  treaty  provisions  as  political 
questions  or  ades  du  gouvemementf  and  hence  not  within  their  cognizance. 
In  a  number  of  cases  the  Conseil  d'Etai  has  laid  it  down  that  a  person 
cannot  maintain  a  contentious  action  in  that  court  on  the  groimds  of  a 
denial  of  rights  based  on  treaty.^  There  appears,  however,  to  be  a  tend- 
ency to  narrow  the  interpretation  of  ades  du  gou/vemement  and  to  assiune 
jurisdiction  on  the  basis  of  treaty  provisions  specifically  conferring  it.^^ 

7«  Urihea  des  Deutsches  Reichagerichta,  July  1,  1881;  Ent.,  Civ.  5:34;  Kaufmann, 
op.  cU.f  p.  98. 

^*  Kaufmann,  op,  cU.,  p.  53. 

7«  Cowr  de  Cassation,  July  13,  1811,  Dalloz,  Juris,  Gen.,  Rept.,  1853,  t.  30,  s.  v. 
Lois,  No.  91.  In  the  case  of  the  Tempestf  Sirey,  n.  s.,  1859,  189,  Soott,  229,  the  Cour 
de  Cassaiion  assumed  jurisdiction  of  an  assault  upon  a  United  States  merchant  vessel 
in  port  at  Havre,  on  the  ground  that  the  assault  disturbed  the  peace  of  the  port, 
which  made  it  subject  to  French  jurisdiction  by  the  treaty  with  the  United  States 
of  1853. 

"  Arr^t  du  Conseil  d'Etat,  5:638;  Dalloz,  Juris.  Gen.,  Supt.,  t.  17,  s.  v.  Traits  Int., 
No.  16.    Pradie>Fod^r6,  DroU  IntemaHonal,  2;  sees.  1172-1173. 

^  On  the  status  of  actes  du  gouvemement  see  J.  W.  Gamer,  Judicial  Control  of  Ad- 
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Id  Ei^land,  where  the  distinction  between  the  exchange  of  ratifica- 
tion of  treaties  and  power  of  internal  execution  is  most  sharply  drawn, 
it  does  not  seem  that  jurisdictioD  can  ever  be  founded  on  treaty  pro- 
visions alone,  except  in  prize  courts.  Courts  will  generally  refuse  to 
take  cognizance  of  a  treaty  until  made  effective  by  an  act  of  Parliament." 

A  recent  case,  however,  throws  some  doubt  on  this  assertion.**  An 
alien  enemy  had  brought  suit  before  the  Court  of  Appeal,  claiming  that 
right  under  an  article  of  the  Hague  Conventions  of  1907,*'  which  forbade 
a  state  to  "declare  abolished,  suspended  or  inadmissible  the  right  of  the 
subjects  of  the  hostile  party  to  institute  legal  proceedings."  This  pro-, 
vision  appears  to  be  in  direct  opposition  to  the  common  law  rule  refus- 
ing an  alien  enemy  any  status  in  court.  The  court  discussed  the  con- 
flict at  length  and  finally  decided  that  it  could  not  found  jurisdiction 
on  the  treaty  provision  because  by  its  context  it  should  be  interpreted 
as  applying  only  to  territory  under  military  occupation.  It  is  note- 
worthy, however,  that  the  court  actually  took  cognizance  of  the  con- 
vention and  offered  an  interpretation  of  it,  implying  that  it  was  to  be 
r^arded  a  rule  of  British  law  in  cases  where  applicable. 

It  would  seem  that  in  theory  the  extension  of  jurisdiction  by  national 
courts  in  accordance  with  treaty  provisions  would  always  be  possible, 
for  the  rule  of  the  treaty  itself  renders  the  case  justiciable,  while  the 
express  grant  of  authority  in  that  instrument  renders  it  enforceable  at 
law. 

3.    LIMITATIONS   OF  JDBISDICTION    FROM   TBEATT  PBOVTSIONB 

Courts  of  states  which  permit  the  immediate  application  of  treaties 
as  law,  have  recognized  limitations  of  jurisdiction  contained  in  such 

miniBtrative  and  LegiaUtive  Acta  in  France,  A.  P.  S.  Rev.,  9.-637,  653-665,  who 
8t&t«s  that  "the  coticlufflon  and  execution  of  treaties"  are  within  that  claas;  and 
E.  M.  Borchard,  Diplomatic  Protection  of  Citizens  Abroad,  N.  Y.,  191S,  pp.  131-132. 

"Supra,  note  54. 

"  In  re  Merlens  Patents,  112  L.  T.  313  (1915);  Picciotto,  op.  ni.,  p.  73. 

"  Hague  ConvcDtioDB,  1907,  IV,  Annex,  Art.  23,  h.  Thia  proviidon  lias  been  vari- 
ously interpreted  and  vigorously  criticized,  especially  by  Professor  Holland,  who 
deecribee  it  as  "apocryphal."  (Laws  of  War  on  Land,  CMord,  1908,  p.  44)  and 
m^mits  that  it  is  "incapable  of  rational  interpretation  and  should  be  so  treated  by 
the  Powers,"  but  if  valid  at  all,  he  thinks  the  British  interpretation  should  prevail. 
Letters  to  the  Times  on  War  and  Neutrality,  London,  1914;  Letter,  Nov.  6,  1911; 
Article  23(h),  Law.  Quar.  Rev.,  28:94. 
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instruments.  Examples  of  such  treaty  exemptions,  are  those  of  foreign 
seamen,  for  acts  not  disturbing  the  peace  of  the  port,  and  of  consulates. 
The  recognition  of  such  treaty  exemptions  from  jurisdiction  is  in 
accord  with  the  practice  of  courts  in  the  United  States,  Switzerland  and 
Germany.*^  In  France  the  power  of  treaties  to  deprive  Frenchmen  of  a 
right  of  judicial  reUef  guaranteed  by  the  civil  law  seems  doubtful.  Carr^, 
in  his  work  on  administrative  law,  states  a  hypothetical  case  ^  in  which 
a  convention  is  supposed  to  provide  for  the  construction  of  a  bridge  be- 
tween France  and  an  adjacent  state  by  the  former,  to  be  paid  for  by 
assessment  on  the  communes  and  property-holders  benefited.  In  his 
opinion,  the  competent  court  to  assume  jurisdiction  in  suits  involving 
such  assessments  or  incidental  injuries  to  property  would  be  determi- 
nable by  the  civil  law,  even  if  the  convention  expressly  gave  a  different 
rule.  "Is  it  certain,"  he  asks,  ''that  a  convention  of  this  kind  which 
proposes  regulations  of  competence  is  obUgatory  for  the  Utigants?  I 
doubt  it.  But  as  to  third  parties,  whose  rights  would  be  injured  by  the 
execution  of  the  work,  I  do  not  beUeve  that  it  would  be  possible  to  deny 
them  their  natural  jurisdiction."  In  the  case  of  England,  it  is  clear 
that  ratified  treaties  cannot  furnish  an  immunity  from  the  operation 
of  laws  intended  by  Parliament  to  act  on  all  alike.    In  the  case  of  the 

**  In  Tellefsen  v.  Fee,  160  Mass.  188,  the  court  refused  jurisdiction  on  the  ground 
that  the  matter,  seaman's  wages,  was  by  treaty  put  within  the  exclusive  jurisdiction 
of  a  foreign  consul,  and  in  the  case  of  Rabasse,  47  La.  Ann.  1452,  the  court  refused 
to  appoint  an  attorney  for  absent  heirs,  as  provided  by  the  Louisiana  Ckxle,  on  the 
ground  that  in  this  cajse  the  code  provision  was  superseded  by  a  treaty  giving  the 
consul  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  administration  of  such  estates.  New  York  courts 
made  similar  decisions  in  the  Matter  of  Lobrasciano,  38  Misc.  Rep.  415,  and  the 
Matter  of  Fattosini,  33  Misc.  Rep.  18.  See  CJorwin,  op.  cU.^  pp.  193-1^4.  In  Wilden- 
hus's  case,  120  U.  S.  1,  Scott,  227,  the  treaty  immunity  of  foreign  merchant  vessels 
in  some  respects  is  discussed,  but  in  this  case  jurisdiction  of  a  crime  committed  on  a 
Belgian  vessel  was  assumed  on  the  ground  that  it  was  of  such  gravity  as  to  disturb 
the  peace  of  the  port.  France  has  also  recognized  the  treaty  immunity  of  foreign 
merchant  vessels.  Thus,  on  the  basis  of  the  treaty  with  the  United  States  of  1788 
jurisdiction  of  assaults  on  American  vessels  in  French  ports  was  reused  in  the  cases 
of  the  SaUy  and  the  Newton,  Cornea  d'Etat,  1806,  Dana's  Wheaton>  sec.  103,  p.  164, 
Scott,  227;  but  in  the  Tempest,  Sirey,  n.  s.  1859,  189,  Scott,  229,  by  the  provision  in 
the  treaty  with  the  United  States  of  1853  admitting  the  local  jurisdiction  of  acts 
disturbing  the  peace  of  the  port,  jurisdiction  was  assumed  by  the  Cofixr  de  Caamtion, 

**  G.  L.  J.  Carr6,  and  C.  Adolphe,  Lois  de  la  Procedure  Civile  et  Commerciale,  11 
Vols.,  Paris,  1886,  11:78. 
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Parlement  Belge,^*  a  Belgian  public  vessel,  used  however  for  mail  and 
passenger  service,  and  libelled  for  damages  on  account  of  a  collision 
in  the  Thames,  the  counsel  for  the  libellee  in  the  Admiralty  Division 
of  the  High  Court  attempted  to  prove  the  immunity  of  the  vessel  on 
accoimt  of  a  convention  between  Great  Britain  and  Belgium  conferring 
a  public  character  on  the  vessel.  Sir  Robert  Phillimore  for  the  court 
ruled  against  this  contention  and  declared  the  vessel' liable,  saying  that 
conventions  affecting  private  rights  are  not  subject  to  the  cognizance 
of  the  court  until  Parliament  has  sanctioned  them.  On  appeal  ^  the 
decision  was  reversed,  but  on  the  ground  that  as  property  of  the  King 
of  Belgium  the  vessel  was  immune  by  customary  international  law.  No 
decision  was  given  on  the  application  of  the  convention  and  apparently 
the  view  of  the  court  below  was  sustained  on  this  point.  This  interesting 
decision,  therefore,  seems  to  show  that  customary  international  law 
enjoys  a  greater  legal  validity  in  England  than  conventional  interna- 
tional law. 

4.   APPUCATION   OP  TREATY  PROVISIONS  AS  A  RULE  OP  DECISION 

As  a  rule  of  decision,  conventional  international  law  may  frequently 
be  applied  by  courts,  either  while  exercising  an  administrative  jurisdic- 
tion to  determine  the  competence  of  public  officers,  or  while  exercising 
a  civil  or  criminal  jurisdiction  to  determine  the  rights  of  private  persons. 

T^(*flti(^s  have  given  public  officers  competence  to  perform  such  func- 
tions as  interning  belligerent  troops  and  war  ships  violating  neutrality,^ 
(;nfor(!ing  customs  and  navigation  rules,®^  assisting  in  various  branches 
of  international  administration,  such  as  the  international  postal,  tele- 
graphic, radio-telegraphic,  and  quarantine  services,^  and  assisting 
foH'ign  governments  by  extraditing  criminals  and  returning  deserting 
Hcaincin.**^    ('ourts  of  the  United  States,  Switzerland,  Germany,  and  to  a 

**  Th:  ParkvieiU  Bdge,  L.  R.  (1879),  4  P.  D.  129;  Baldv^-in,  op.  cit.,  Am.  Law  Rev., 
.'5ri:224;  Picriotto,  op.  cU.^  p.  67. 

«''  77i/'  Parlement  Beige,  L.  R.  (1880),  5  P.  D.  197. 

*  llii^iio  ConvontioriH,  1907,  V,  xiii. 

"'  Vi)V  Rliiiic  and  Danube  Conventions,  see  Kaufmann,  op.  cU.,  pp.  17,  117-119; 
nuirrn,  not<*  62. 

"•On  thi-frM;  and  Hiniilar  conventions,  see  P.  S.  Reinsch,  Public  International  Unions, 
1^/ftfon,  1911. 

*  PrjKt  irally  all  countricH  have  concluded  bi-Iateral  extradition  treaties  with  other 
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less  extent  France,  with  an  acknowledged  competence  in  the  case,  have 
applied  treaties  as  a  rule  of  decision  in  exercising  an  administrative 
jmisdiction  over  such  officers.  Thus  in  the  United  States  the  competence 
of  officers,  acting  imder  direction  of  the  President,  to  arrest  and  intern 
Mexican  soldiers  violating  American  neturaUty,  was  upheld  on  habeas 
corpus,  on  the  ground  that  one  of  the  Hague  Conventions  furnished  such 
competence;  ^  and  in  a  niunber  of  cases  involving  customs  administra- 
tion treaties  have  furnished  the  rule  of  decision.^^  Some  early  cases 
supported  the  right  of  poUce  officers  to  make  arrests  for  extradition 
or  return  of  deserting  seamen  on  application  of  the  foreign  consul,  sup-  , 
ported  by  treaty  alone,*^  but  such  competence  is  now  conferred  by  stat- 
ute.*^  In  continental  Europe  the  competence  of  courts  to  assume  ad- 
ministrative jurisdiction  on  the  basis  of  an  alleged  violation  of  treaty 
rights  has  not  been  uniformly  supported,  but  where  such  jurisdiction 
has  been  exercised,  the  treaty  provision  has  furnished  the  rule  of  de- 
cision.^^  In  England  it  is  clear  that  treaties  cannot  furnish  the  rule  of 
decision  in  determining  the  competence  of  officers.  Thus  in  Walker  v. 
Baird  •^  the  authority  of  a  naval  officer  to  restrain  the  operation  of  a 
lobster  factory  in  Newfoundland  was  denied  and  Walker,  the  officer, 
was  found  liable  for  trespass,  even  though  his  act  was  performed  in 
pursuance  of  a  convention  between  Great  Britain  and  France,  with  the 
execution  of  which  Walker  had  been  entrusted  by  the  Admiralty. 

The  private  rights  r^ulated  by  treaty  cover  a  wide  field,  including 
such  matters  as  the  right  of  aliens  to  own,  transmit,  and  inherit  prop- 
erty, to  engage  in  commerce  and  business,  and  to  enjoy  the  civil  rights 

states.  Commercial  and  consular  treaties  generally  provide  for  the  return  of  desert- 
ing seamen  on  application  of  the  consul. 

»  Ex  parte  Toscano,  208  Fed.  Rep.  938. 

•'  Nichols  u.  U.  S.,  7  WaU.  122;  Schillinger  v,  U.  S.,  155  U.  S.  163;  CampbeU  v. 
U.  S.,  88  U.  S.  407. 

**  U.  S.  V.  Robbins,  Bee,  Adm.  266;  Case  of  the  British  Prisoners,  1  Wood  A  Min. 
66.  For  recent  cases  supporting  the  authority  of  executive  officers  to  make  arrests 
in  pursuance  of  treaty,  see,  for  extradition,  Terlinden  v.  Ames,  184  U.  S.  270  (1901), 
Scott,  436,  and  for  return  of  deserting  seamen,  Tucker  v,  Alexandroff,  183  U.  S.  424, 
437. 

»» SuprOf  note  68. 

**  Kaufmann,  op.  cU,f  p.  86,  et  aeq. 

•»  Walker  v,  Baird,  L.  R.  (1892),  A.  C.  491. 
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TW  Omnoft  KtidoQindd  hdd  in  1891  >"  that  the  copyright  tieaty 

«  Hmmmmh  r.  Uvt^wu.  100  t^  S.  4S3. 
•VtAM.'  r.  i'hirw. ;)  Whmt.  259. 

*  Tlwt  T^t  t4  mwhNit  aliens  has  beea  upheM  under  the  constitution&l  guaruil«e 
^  -'v>4U»l  )W\>ln<lHW  i>r  lh«>  Uont,"  Yit^  Wo  v.  HopkiuB,  118  U.  S.  356,  369,  thou^ 
WmVv  v>*mmi>«<«  kav*  iMntotintM  bMO  mmtiooed  incidenUlly,  TTuaz  v.  Ruch,  U.  8. 
{^  V>,  vHHA>.  A.  J.  1.  U.  10:15a 

-r  S,  r  K»«w*.T.  Ill)  r.  fi.  -107  {1886),  Scott,  274. 

«  W»rttl«cv  ».  Hiib«rt«>«.  ai  K«i.  Rep.  566. 

^  V  a.  r.  \K<fMti>.  1  WaU.  WU.  Scott,  666;  Strother  v.  Lucu,  12  Pet.  436;  U.  8.  v. 
Am^t^w>ts<v «  IV«.  twi. 

M>  T*«^  \(«v*t<r,  U  l>MK4t.  3!itA:  Moodie  r  The  Phoebe  Anne,  3  Doll.  319. 

•H  t  >«M  Jm  .-^-Anvii  KiMdnirfnrAf*,  .\pril  31,  1882,  Ent.,  8275. 

"•IM.  >UtM>  IT.  (»«).  ICnI..  lS:llt3;  Mwch  17,  18B3. 19:129,  136;  Oct.  21,  1896, 
W-MI.  IV^  t\  ISW,  ^:IIW):  l'>b.  15,  1894.  20:57;  March  15,  1894,  20«l; 
Mt  *r.  tSW,  a»3«;  Si^H  IS.  ism,  ■.'l:rJ9;  Much  2,  1895,  21:79.  For  d 
v>|  ikwM>  t>wmi  •M>  KaiUtiMni).  up.  nt.,  p.  S3. 

>«  CtMnt  ■M  IVm^-A*.  Knf*>»9mtH*,  Nov.  23,  1881,  Ent.  Str.,  22261. 
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with  France  of  1883  superseded  a  German  statute  of  1870,  and  of  its 
own  force  deprived  a  German  subject  of  his  right,  valid  imder  the  Ger- 
man law,  to  publish  a  French  musical  work. 

As  has  been  stated,  in  France,  both  the  Cowr  de  Cassation  and  the 
ConseU  d^Etat  have  in  a  number  of  cases  involving  private  rights  ap- 
plied treaties  as  a  rule  of  decision,  the  former  asserting  that  ^  "The 
courts  have  the  right  of  interpreting  treaties,  whenever  controversies 
which  require  such  interpretation  have  for  their  object  interests  within 
their  (the  coiuls')  jurisdiction."  But  this  view  has  been  by  no  means 
uniform,  and  it  seems  that  the  Cour  de  Cassation  has  been  more  willing 
to  admit  the  applicability  of  treaties  than  the  ConseU  d'Etai.  Thus  the 
latter  has  held  in  a  number  of  opinions  that  a  person  cannot  demand 
the  interpretation  or  application  of  treaties  in  that  court.^^ 

In  England  the  usual  rule  has  been  to  deny  the  applicability  of  treaty 
provisions  as  a  rule  of  decision  except  in  prize  courts,  ^^  although  a  re- 
cent decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  "^  in  reference  to  the  right  of  an 
alien  enemy  to  sue  on  the  strength  of  the  Hague  Convention  relating 
to  land  warfare  **^  seems  to  throw  some  doubt  on  this  contention. 
The  court  did  not  apply  the  provision  in  question,  but  refused  to  do  so, 

""  Caur  de  Cassation,  June  24,  1839,  Dalloz,  Juris.  Gen.,  Rept.,  t.  42,  s.  v.  Traits  Int. 
No.  154.  See  also  supra,  note  29  et  seq.  In  trying  persons  extradited  from  abroad, 
the  Caur  de  Cassation  has  applied  treaty  provisions  in  upholding  the  view  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  in  United  States  v.  Rauscher,  119  U.  S.  407,  Soott,  274 
(1886),  that  punishment  can  only  be  for  the  offense  for  which  extradition  has  been 
given.  Dalloz,  1874,  1 :502.  For  cases  in  which  the  Conr  de  Cassation  has  refused  to 
apply  treaties  see  decision  July  4,  1867,  Dalloz,  1867,  1:281,  in  which  it  was  held  that 
extradition  treaties  were  acts  of  government  which  were  not  within  the  competence 
of  courts  to  explain  and  interpret.  In  a  much  criticized  decision  of  Dec.  22,  1896 
(La  Construction,  Ltd.)  the  Cour  de  Cassation  virtually  ignored  a  provision  in  the 
treaty  with  England  of  Apr.  30,  1862,  requiring  that  "all  companies  ♦  ♦  *  con- 
stituted and  authorized  in  conformity  with  the  laws  in  force  in  either  of  the  two  coun- 
tries" should  exercise  all  legal  rights  in  the  other.  The  court  held  that  the  nationality 
of  a  company  was  to  be  determined  by  the  place  of  its  principal  establishment,  and 
hence  the  company  in  question,  with  its  principal  office  in  Paris,  although  estab- 
lished by  English  law,  was  not  entitled  to  the  treaty  privilege.  Barclay,  Companies 
in  France,  pp.  20,  95. 

"»  Arrit  du  ConseU  d!Etat,  3:310,  389,  403,  467,  679;  4:122,  653. 

"*  Supra,  note  54. 

iw  In  re  Merten's  Patents,  112  L.  T.  313  (1915);  Picciotto,  op.  cU.,  p.  72. 

"1  Hague  Ck)nventions,  1907,  IV,  Annex,  Art.  23  (h). 
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not  because  the  treaty  was  inapplicable,  but  because  it  interpreted  the 
pnivisioD  as  applying  only  to  actions  brought  in  territory  under  mih- 
tary  occupation. 

Analogous  to  the  application  of  treaties  as  a  rule  of  decision,  is  the 

application  of  the  n^ulations  and  decisions  of  arbitral  courts  and  other 

I  iBternational  bodies.    In  the  United  States  it  has  been  held  that  such 

k  decisions  furnish  an  immediate  foundation  for  private  rights,'"  al- 

I  though,  as  in  the  case  of  treaties,  such  rights  may  be  destroyed  by  act 

I  of  Congress.'"    A  number  of  treaties  relating  to  international  arbitral 

\  tion  have  specifically  provided  that  rights  founded  on  such  arbitral  de- 

I  fusions  shall  be  given  the  same  facilities  of  execution  within  the  state 

W  ae  would  be  given  to  the  decision  of  a  local  court."*    The  decisions  of 

the  mixed  international  court  in  Egypt,"*  and  the  central  commission 

of  the  Rhine  "*  must  also  according  to  treaties,  be  applied  by  local 

courts,  whenever  necessary.    Treaties  have  sometimes  even  demanded 

the  application  and  execution  of  foreign  judgments  in  local  courts. 

I  Thus  the  Rhine  navigation  act  "^  provides  for  the  execution  of  the 

judgments  of  courts  of  the  riparian  states  in  other  such  states,  and  the 

Montevideo  convention  of  1889  "*  guarantees  the  signatories  a  right  of 

appealing  to  the  judicial  authorities  of  any  other  signatory  to  aid  in  the 

application  of  a  judgment.    So  also  the  Berne  Railroad  Freight  Con- 

i"La  Ninfii,  7.1  Ftd.  Kcp,  513.  Tho  Hiiim  of  im<-  C.ibtw  again-sl.  New  Granada 
was  arbitrat«d  under  a  treaty  of  Nov.  10,  1857,  and  recogoiied  as  good.  The  United 
States  before  paying  brought  it  under  the  new  treaty  with  Colombia  of  Nov.  10, 
1804,  whereupon  Gibbe  protested,  aaaerting  that  hia  diuni  was  rei  adiuOcata  and 
muat  be  paid  by  the  Unil«d  States  Government.  This  aaaertion  was  upheld  by  Attor- 
ney General  Harmon,  13  Op.  19.  In  the  L'Abra  claims  where  Congress  had  authorised 
a  reBubmiamon  of  the  claims,  the  claimants'  right  was  held  dd>arre(].  See  vn^ra, 
note  113. 

'»  Frelinghuysen  v.  Key,  110  U.  S.  363;  L'Abra  Silver  Mining  Co.  w.  U.  S.,  175 
U.  S,  423;  J.  W.  FobIct,  The  Practice  of  IMplomacy,  New  York,  1906,  p.  370. 

>"  Article  7  of  treatiee  of  Chile  with  France,  Nov.  2, 1882,  with  Italy,  Dec.  7, 1S82, 
with  Great  Britain,  Jan.  4,  1883,  with  the  Umt«d  States,  Aug.  7, 1892,  Martens,  N. 
R.  G.  ii,  9:704,  10:638,  9:445,  22:339. 

■"  Mixed  Court  of  £^ypt,  EeglemerU  tOrg.  Jvd.,  tit.  1,  Art.  18,  Kaufmano,  op. 
eU.,  p.  123. 

■"  Kaufmann,  op.  dt.,  p.  123. 

'"  Rhine  Navigation  Act.    Oct.  17,  1868,  Art.  40,  Mart«is,  N.  E.  G.  ii,  4:599. 

"•  Montevideo  Convention  Over  Internationa]  Right  of  Recourae,  June  11,  1889, 
tit.  3,  Art.  5,  Martens,  N.  R-  G.  ii.  18:415. 
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vention  of  1890  ^^^  pennits  local  courts  to  decide  certain  matters  and 
provides  that  such  decisions  shall  be  executed  by  the  courts  of  any 
signatory  state  without  further  trial.  Under  such  provisions  as  these, 
courts  of  states  which  recognize  the  legal  applicability  of  treaties  must 
also,  it  would  seem,  recognize  the  legal  applicability  of  such  decisions 
and  regulations  made  in  pursuance  of  treaties. 

Both  treaties  and  arbitral  decisions  have  sometimes  been  resorted 
to  by  courts  as  a  source  from  which  to  determine  the  practice  of  nations 
and  from  that  the  rules  of  customary  international  law  bearing  on  the 
case  in  hand.  Such  a  use  of  treaties  is  of  course  distinct  from  that  just 
discussed.  As  evidence  of  conventional  international  law,  treaties  fur- 
nish not  only  a  formal  and  historical  but  also  a  juridical  source  of  law. 
As  evidence  of  customary  international  law  they  furnish  simply  evi- 
dence of  the  usage  which  constitutes  a  source  of  customary  international 
law.i» 

Treaties  have  thus  been  an  important  source  of  law  for  courts,  but 
in  varying  degrees  in  different  states,  depending  upon  the  nature  of  the 
rule  sought  to  be  applied  and  the  extent  of  sanction  it  has  received  from 
the  public  officers  of  the  government.  Very  seldom  will  a  treaty  rati- 
fied by  the  executive  alone  have  an  immediate  legal  effect  in  respect  to 
private  rights,  except  in  prize  courts,  even  when  such  ratification  in 
theory  engages  the  responsibility  of  the  state.  In  all  countries,  assent 
of  the  legislature  through  the  passage  of  an  enabling  act  is  necessary 
to  give  a  complete  effectiveness  to  many  treaty  provisions,  especially 
those  requiring  an  appropriation  of  money,  or  demanding  a  criminal 
prosecution.  Legislative  assent  is  also  usually  necessary  to  make  legal 
norms  of  the  provisions  of  treaties  affecting  personal  or  property  rights 
of  subjects,  the  situation  in  the  United  States  where  one  branch  of  the 
legislature,  acting  as  an  executive  council,  need  alone  give  assent,  being 
exceptional. 

With  the  present  embodiment  of  many  principles  of  general  inter- 
national law  in  conventions  to  which  most  of  the  important  nations 

i»  Berne  Convention,  Oct.  14,  1890,  Art.  66,  Martens,  N.  R.  G.  ii,  19:289. 

^  For  an  excellent  discussion  of  the  relation  of  treaties  to  customary  international 
law,  see  Travers  Twiss,  Law  of  Nations  considered  as  Independent  Political  Commu- 
nities, Oxford,  1884,  1:167,  et  seq.,  and  Phillimore,  op.  cU.^  1:48. 
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invvisione  in  bi-lateral  treaties  rating  to  person^  and  ptopwrty  ri^ts 
of  aliens,  also  increases  the  opportutiities  for  a  judicial  ^plication  of 
conventional  international  law,  and  renders  it  necessary  that  the  con- 
Btitutions  of  states  be  ao  adjusted  that  the  act  engaging  the  national 
responsibility  to  fulfil  the  duties  required  by  these  treaties  founding 
an  international  l^al  order,  shall  automatically  confer  authority  upon 
the  judicial  and  administrative  officers  to  perform  the  necessary  func- 
tiont*,  as  well  as  an  obligation  upon  the  persons  throughout  that  l^al 
order  to  ol>cy  the  rules  therein  prescribed.  In  proportion  as  such  treaties 
multiply  in  number  and  are  thus  executable  by  le^l  process,  the  solidar- 
ity of  the  international  legal  order  will  increase,  and  its  administration 
tlirouKli  judicial  tribunals  will  become  more  efficient. 

"1  rtninio  ConvcnlioM,  1907,  III,  Art.  3;  IV,  Art.  2;  VI,  Art.  6;  VII,  Art.  7;  Vm, 
An  7;  IX,  Art.  K;X,  Art.  18;  XI,  Art.  9;  Xll,  Art.  51. 
"•  Ki  iHtrlt  ToHcano,  208  Fed.  Rep.  938. 
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It  is  concluded  that  the  legal  nature  of  treaties  has  been  recognized 
in  the  leading  states  of  the  world,  subject  to  the  follo¥mig  tendencies 
and  limitations. 

(1)  Treaty  provisions  have  been  to  an  increasing  extent  sulsFject  to 
judicial  cognizance,  both  for  determining  jurisdiction  and  rules  of  de- 
cision as  a  result  of  two  movements: 

(a)  There  is  a  tendency  to  require  legislative  assent  to  treaties  as  a 
step  in  ratification  and  hence  to  give  them  in  fact  as  great  a  constitu- 
tional sanction  as  statutes;  and 

(b)  There  is  a  tendency  for  treaties  to  become  more  generally  of  an 
executory  nature,  founding  an  international  l^al  order,  and  hence 
including  matters  appropriate  for  judicial  application. 

(2)  The  courts  of  different  states  have  applied  appropriate  treaty 
provisions  as  an  immediate  source  of  law  in  varying  degrees,  the  degree 
of  recognition  being  in  the  order  here  given: 

(a)  In  the  United  States,  by  express  constitutional  provision,  courts 
will  apply  appropriate  treaty  provisions  in  the  same  manner  as  statutes, 
except  that  they  will  generally  follow  the  political  departments  of  gov- 
ernment in  the  interpretation  of  ''political  questions,"  and  Federal 
courts  will  not  assimie  jiuisdiction  of  criminal  prosecutions  and  possibly 
of  extradition  on  the  strength  of  treaty  provisions  alone. 

(b)  In  Switzerland,  by  express  constitutional  provision,  courts  have 
applied  appropriate  treaty  provisions  both  to  determine  jurisdiction 
and  rules  of  decision. 

(c)  In  Germany,  the  appropriate  provisions  of  treaties  published  in 
the  ReichageseUblatt  have  the  same  l^al  validity  as  statutes,  apparently 
giving  adequate  basis  for  extradition. 

(d)  In  France  the  opinion  is  divided,  but  apparently  courts  will 
apply  appropriate  treaty  provisions,  except  those  interpretable  as  odea 
du  gouvememerd  and  those  depriving  courts  of  a  jiuisdiction  which  in- 
dividuals have  a  right  to  demand  under  the  civil  law.  Treaties  appear 
to  be  less  subject  to  judicial  cognizance  in  the  administrative  courts 
(except  the  ConseU  de  Prise)  than  in  the  ordinary  courts. 

(e)  In  England,  coiuts  (except  prize  courts)  will  not  apply  treaties 
as  such,  either  to  determine  their  jurisdiction  or  the  rule  of  decision. 
It  is  possible  that  international  law-making  conventions  may  be  an 
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exoeptton  to  this  rule,  but  the  weight  of  opinion  seems  to  be  that  an 
coabling  act  of  Parliameot  is  necessary  to  bring  the  Fequiiements  of  a 
treaty  before  the  cogmzance  of  the  ordinarj'  courts. 

(3)  In  no  country  are  treaty  provisions  of  an  eridentiy  political  diai^ 
acter,  such  as  those  relating  to  alliances,  war  and  peace,  or  pttiriaons 
evidently  requiring  legislative  action,  such  as  an  appropiiation,  re- 
garded as  appropriate  for  judicial  application. 

(4)  Decisions  and  regulation?  of  national  and  international  organs, 
when  specifically  authorized  by  treaty,  will  generally  be  applied  by 
courts  in  the  same  manner  as  treaty  provisions. 

QuDiXT  Wright. 
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International  law  concerns  itself  so  largely  with  a  state  of  war  that 
the  present  world-conflict  has  necessarily  had  an  important  bearing 
upon  many  of  its  usages  and  principles  and  the  opinion  has  been  freely 
expressed,  by  some  whose  views  are  entitled  to  respect,  that  the  events 
of  this  war  have  placed  the  science  itself  in  jeopardy.  Without  attempt- 
ii^  to  express  an  opinion  on  that  point,  it  is  clear  that  when  the  war 
is  over,  one  of  the  first  tasks  to  be  undertaken  must  be  the  readjust- 
ment of  the  dislocated  parts  of  the  system  to  the  new  conditions  which 
have  arisen.  In  doing  this  we  shall  probably  be  led  to  trace  the  de- 
velopment of  the  principles  of  international  law  from  their  earliest 
formulation  up  to  the  present  day;  but  quite  outside  of  this  practical 
object,  the  accomplishment  of  which  must  be  left  to  the  future,  it  may 
not  be  without  interest  at  the  present  time,  from  the  purely  historical 
point  of  view,  to  recur  to  some  of  the  circumstances  in  which  the 
science  came  into  existence,  by  calling  attention  to  a  much  neglected 
book  which  shows  us  in  the  making  some  of  the  important  principles 
of  international  law  which  are  at  issue  today,  a  book  written  by  a  man 
who  introduced  the  modem  method  of  studying  that  subject.  The 
writer  to  whom  reference  is  made  is  Alberico  Gentili,  and  the  work  in 
question  is  his  Advocatio  Hispanica  or  the  Pleas  of  a  Spanish  Advocate, 

While  the  writings  of  his  great  rival,  Grotius,  have  been  discussed  by 
nimiberless  scholars  and  translated  into  many  different  languages, 
Gentili  was  practically  forgotten  for  three  centuries,  and  it  was  not 
until  1874,  when  Professor  Holland  delivered  his  inaugural  lecture  on 
the  great  jurist,  that  interest  in  his  work  began  to  revive.  At  last  in 
1908,  on  the  tercentenary  of  his  death,  his  admirers,  having  overcome 
the  opposition  of  the  church  from  which  he  had  withdrawn,  unveiled  a 
statue  in  his  honor  in  his  native  town  in  Italy.  The  reawakened  interest 
in  Gentili  has  brought  to  light  many  of  the  important  facts  in  his  life. 
His  career  was  a  picturesque  one — an  Italian  by  birth,  yet  Regius  Pro- 
fessor for  many  years  at  Oxford;  a  Prostestant  living  in  exile  on  account 
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of  bis  faith,  but  accredited  advocate  of  his  Catholic  Majesty,  the  King 
of  Spain. 

From  the  little  village  of  Sanginesio  in  northexn  Italy,  where  he  was 
bom  in  1552,  he  went  up  to  the  famoua  tmiveraity  of  Perugia,  which 
bestowed  upon  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Civil  Law  when  he  was 
twenty  years  of  age.  With  his  natural  ability  and  with  the  support  of 
his  father,  who  was  a  man  of  subetance  and  of  standing  in  the  profession 
of  medicine,  he  could  look  forward  with  confidence  to  an  honorable 
career  in  his  native  land,  but  Protestantism  liad  infected  several  of  the 
cities  of  northern  Italy;  Alberico  and  his  father  became  adherents  c^  tbe 
new  heresy,  and  in  1579  were  obhged  to  seek  refuge  beyond  the  Alps. 
His  brother  Scipione  stopped  in  Germany  and  remained  there  to  piu^ue 
the  study  of  law  and  to  become  in  time  professor  at  the  University  of 
Altdorf.  Alberico,  however,  continued  his  journey  into  England,  where 
he  found  a  number  of  compatriots  who,  like  himself,  were  rehgious 
refi^ees.  One  of  these  introduced  him  to  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  to  whom 
Gentili  dedicated  his  first  great  work,  the  treatise  On  Embassies,  which 
was  brought  out  the  year  before  Sidney's  tragic  death  at  Zutphen.  This 
was  his  first  important  excursion  into  the  field  of  international  law,  and 
the  circumstancee  in  which  he  came  to  take  up  the  work  are  worth  men- 
tioning. In  1580  the  famous  Jesuit  mission  under  Campion  and  Par- 
acHis  was  sent  to  En^and  to  orgamze  a  genrattl  Catholic  movisaent 
against  Elizabeth.  The  Duke  of  Guise,  who  was  interested  in  the  plot, 
found  means  of  attaching  to  it  James  of  Scotland  and  Philip  of  Spain. 
By  1583  matters  wore  nearly  ripe  for  actitm,  but  the  spies  of  Wakingham 
had  scented  the  coining  danger,  and  just  before  the  oon^nracy  for  the 
assassination  of  Elizabeth  could  be  carried  out,  documents  were  discov- 
ered at  the  house  of  Thomas  Throgmorton,  one  of  the  active  partidpanta 
to  the  plot;  he  was  put  on  the  rack,  and  all  the  plans  of  the  con- 
spirators were  laid  bare.  The  disclosures  involved  Mendosa,  the  Span- 
ish Ambassador  at  the  court  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  inquiry  was  made 
of  Alberico  Gentili  if  Mendoza  could  be  sentenced  to  death  in  England. 
Although  the  pressure  upon  Gentili  must  have  been  great  to  yield  to  the 
popular  demand  for  the  exemplary  punishment  of  the  man  who  had 
violated  the  elementary  principles  of  hospitaUty  in  supporting  the  plot 
of  the  aasaasins  and  revolutionists,  he  bravely  replied  that  no  other 
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action  could  be  taken  against  Mendoza  than  diamisflal  from  England. 
Out  of  this  reply  he  developed  his  book  On  Embasmea. 

To  a  second  Italian  exile  who  was  attached  to  the  court  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  he  owed  his  introduction  to  Robert  Dudley,  the  Earl  of 
Leicester,  an  event  which  counted  for  so  much  in  his  subsequent  career. 
The  Earl  of  Leicester  was  at  that  time  Chancellor  of  Oxford  and  thanks 
to  his  influence  Gentih  was  received  as  a  Doctor  of  Civil  Law  at  Oxford 
and  made  Reader,  at  first  at  the  newly  established  St.  John's  College, 
and  later  at  New  College.  In  1587,  seven  years  after  his  arrival  in 
England,  he  was  advanced  to  the  position  of  Regius  Professor  of  Civil 
Law,  the  chair  occupied  in  our  own  day  by  James  Bryce.  At  this  point 
in  his  career  he  turned  his  attention  largely  to  international  law,  and 
within  the  next  three  years  he  brought  out  the  great  work  by  which 
he  is  best  known,  his  treatise  On  the  Law  of  War.  His  literary  activity 
during  his  years  of  residence  in  England  was  prodigious.  In  addition  to 
works  on  international  law  and  on  civil  and  canon  law,  in  the  long  lists 
of  his  writings  which  Professor  Holland  has  drawn  up  one  finds  pam- 
phlets on  Virgil,  on  the  first  book  of  Maccabees,  on  the  Latin  of  the 
Vulgate  Bible,  on  the  orthography  of  Aldus  Manutius,  and  a  discourse 
in  praise  of  his  two  Alma  Maters,  Perugia  and  Oxford. 

To  his  affection  and  admiration  for  Oxford  he  gives  expression  in  a 
letter  of  dedication,  addressed  to  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  which  is  prefixed 
to  one  of  his  books  written  in  1582.  These  feelings  he  cherished  in  spite 
of  the  fierce  religious  controversy  which  raged  there  during  the  entire 
period  of  his  residence.  Cardinal  Pole  had  established  the  Catholics 
in  power,  when  he  entered  on  the  Chancellorship  of  the  University  in 
1556,  by  prohibiting  the  use  of  English  in  the  college  halls,  by  burning 
Elnglish  bibles  in  the  market-place,  and  by  removing  Protestant  books 
from  the  libraries.  But  with  the  accession  of  Elizabeth  visitors  were 
appointed  ''to  make  a  mild  and  gentle,  not  rigorous,  reformation." 
But  the  assiunption  of  the  Chancellorship  by  Leicester  in  1564  and  his 
incumbency  of  this  office  for  twenty-four  years  led  to  results  which 
were  far  from  being  Qiild  and  gentle.  The  most  important  of  his  meas- 
ures, introduced  in  the  year  after  Gentili  reached  the  university,  stipu- 
lated that  all  students  above  sixteen  years  of  age  should  subscribe  to 
the  Thirty-nine  Articles  and  the  Royal  Supremacy.    Elizabeth's  early 
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ref QfiDs  had  precqiiUited  a  stmgj^  between  the  Protestants  and  Gatho- 
Kcs;  the  new  nile,  ahhoa^  diiected  against  the  Catholics,  militated 
against  the  Puritans  and  led  to  a  faod  between  them  and  the  adherents 
of  the  Camrdi  of  fioi^aBd.  Twenty  yeais  later  the  field  of  battle  shifts 
onoe  moie.  As  eai|]r  as  1006  we  hear  of  William  Laud,  of  Gentili's  old 
eoileee,  St.  John's^  pnaduog  in  St.  Mary's  and  ^'letting  fall  divers  pas- 
sages safuuring  of  fopaj"  TUs  was  two  years  before  the  death  of 
Gcntili»  and  in  his  hst  dqra  he  nmst  have  looked  forward  to  still  another 
period  of  leBgiaus  djtwjwinn  m  his  bdoved  university.  With  which  side 
in  these  varioos  controfvcnies  he  was  friendly  we  do  not  know.  It  maj 
be  ^«rwmm^  with  mBshlpfahle  probability,  however,  that  his  q^pathios 
hqr  with  Ae  Ptettana.  Bflany  of  the  Protestant  refugees  were  radicals, 
and  CSestflTs  intimale  idations  with  Leicester  would  bear  out  the  Iqr- 
poAesiB  tihal  he  belonged  to  the  rdigious  party  of  Leicester. 

It  was  only  natnial  that  the  commiBsaries  who  visited  the  muvefsity 
Cnms  tame  to  tame  to  satisfy  themselves  concerning  religious  practices 
Am^  should  inquire  into  the  private  life  of  members  of  the  suqwcted 
ftfftkfli  with  special  care.  In  the  history  which  Rashdall  and  Rait  have 
wriMen  of  New  CJoDege,  iriiere  Gentili  lived,  we  find  some  reoords  of 
the  recmhs  of  these  investigations  which  throw  an  interesting  li^^t  on 
wndilioiMi  in  the  cdQege.  We  learn  that  "Richard  Deale,  civilian,  ao- 
oits^xl  of  wtnuing  a  yellow  doublet,  pleaded  that  it  was  subrusi  colons^ 
fills*.*  of  ffwiuent  absence  from  morning  chapel,  which  he  denied."  "  Bene- 
dict Q\iarlo^  was  accused  of  pawning  his  gown,  books,  and  other  goods 
l^oiivuii  H  luxuriandi  causa.**  ''Christopher  Diggles  was  accused  of 
fn^iuontiug  suspei*tcd  places  for  the  purpose  of  dancing."  "Edward 
Whito  was  aivustxi  of  reading  profane  books  in  Chapel,  and  at  other 
fiuuv  tho  hours  of  the  Virgin."  "Thomas  Reading,  M.A.,  Reader  of 
iJixH^k  in  tho  (^iJU*gi\  was  accused  of  negligently  reading  that  tongue." 
IVo  v^f  the  n'gulations  which  grew  out  of  a  visitation  made  to  New 
r\vUoKi^  shi^rtl^v  U^fon*  the  appointment  of  Gentili  to  a  Readership  there 
Hi>^  intoixvstiuK  in  iH>nnivtion  with  Gentili's  work  in  that  college.  They 
HIV  t\>  tho  foUowii>K  efftH*t:  (1)  "The  Readers  of  Philosophy  and  Law 
HIV  i^Hitiinnl  to  Iwtun^  five  times  a  week,"  and  (2)  "The  disputations 
HIV  fi^Hiut^iitly  U^un  late  at  night,  and  only  last  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 
ThoY  ah>  in  futun^  to  U^n  not  later  than  8  P.  M.  and  to  last  two  hours." 
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Both  Queen  Elizabeth  and  King  James  took  a  lively  interest  in  Oxford, 
and  a  few  years  after  Gentili's  advancement  to  a  Regius  Professorship 
the  Queen  made  a  ceremonious  visit  to  the  university.  From  a  Cam- 
bridge gentleman  who  attended  Lord  Burleigh  on  the  visit  we  have  a 
long  account  of  the  programme  which  was  carried  out  for  the  edification 
and  entertainment  of  Elizabeth.  It  ran  through  a  period  of  six  days, 
from  September  22  to  28,  1592,  and  included  a  portentous  series  of 
sermons,  addresses,  and  disputations,  so  that  we  are  not  surprised  to 
hear  of  the  impatience  of  the  Queen  in  the  middle  of  a  particularly 
tedious  session  when  ''the  Proctors  uttering  their  accustomed  words 
imto  the  Replier,  m.,  'Procede,  Magister,'  her  Majestie,  supposing 
it  had  been  spoken  to  the  Answerer,  said,  that  'He  had  bene  already  too 
longe.'"  The  pubUc  exercises  of  the  last  day  must  have  been  those 
with  which  Gentili  was  most  concerned,  for  they  were  given  over  to 
law  and  divinity.  "At  three  of  the  clock  in  the  aitemoone,  hir  Majestie 
being  again  come  to  St.  Marye's  (attended,  as  already  sayd),  Mr.  Dr. — 
B —  answered  in  Law,  and  four  other  Doctors  replied.  The  question 
which  they  most  stood  upon  was  this;  tdz.y  'An  Judex  debet  judicare 
secundum  allegata  &  probata,  contra  Conscientiam?'  which  (after  the 
Disputation)  was  concluded  in  the  aflSrmative  by  Mr.  Dr.  (Francis 
Bevans,  LL.D.),  Master  of  Jesus  Colledge  there,  and  then  Chancellor 
of  Hereford."  We  may  surmise  with  some  plausibility  that  Gentili,  the 
Regius  Professor  of  Civil  Law,  was  one  of  the  "four  other  Doctors"  who 
repUed. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  who  the  friends  of  Gentili  were  during 
his  residence  at  Oxford,  but,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  men  to  whom 
he  refers  in  his  Advocatio  and  in  other  writings,  we  cannot  say.  Laud 
and  Hobbes  came  to  the  university  during  his  time,  but  they  were  much 
younger  than  he  was.  To  one  of  his  contemporaries.  Sir  Thomas  Bodley, 
however,  we  feel  that  he  must  have  been  drawn  by  the  common  passion 
which  both  men  had  for  books,  of  which  in  the  case  of  Gentili  we  have 
such  striking  proof  in  his  Advocatio. 

The  composition  of  the  book  just  mentioned  falls  during  the  closing 
years  of  his  Ufe,  and  the  work  was  not  published  until  after  his  death. 
During  the  last  part  of  the  sixteenth  century  and  the  early  years  of  the 
seventeenth,  Spain  and  the  Netherlands  were  at  war  with  each  other. 
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Out  of  this  conflict  there  developed  betweeD  the  Spanish  and  the  Dutch 
a  great  many  difficult  questioDs  of  international  law,  in  which  England 
as  a  neutral  nation  weis  concerned,  and,  as  Gentili's  brother  Scipione 
remarks  in  his  preface  to  the  Advocalio,  James  I  "could  not  help  allow- 
ing the  controversies  and  quarrels  which  these  people  had  referred  to 
him  to  be  settled  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  law  and  equity." 
The  cases  at  issue  were  heard  by  the  English  Court  of  Admiralty,  and 
Alberico  Gentili,  with  the  approval  of  King  James,  represented  the 
interests  of  Spain  at  the  bearings.  He  acted  in  this  capacity  from  1605 
up  to  his  death  in  1608.  His  appointment  to  this  post  testifies  to  the 
high  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  as  a  jurist  and  to  the  reputation 
throughout  the  world  which  his  writings  on  international  law  had 
brought  him.  Perhaps  the  opinion  which  be  rendered  to  the  Enghsh 
court  in  the  case  of  the  Ambassador  Mendoza  also  made  the  King  (rf 
Spain  look  with  favor  on  his  appointment. 

The  arguments  which  he  made  in  support  of  Spanish  claims,  and 
the  opinions  which  he  wrote  on  other  matters  of  international  and  of 
private  law  were  published  after  his  death  and  at  his  request  in  the 
Advocatio  Hiapanica.  Within  my  somewhat  limited  acquaintance  with 
legal  works  of  this  period  this  book  is  unique.  It  is  unique  in  two  re- 
spects. The  jurists  who  preceded  Geutih  or  were  his  cont«mporaries 
composed  treatises  on  general  subjects  or  conmients  and  observations 
on  particular  laws  or  fictitious  legal  cases.  In  this  book  Gentili  presenta 
the  arguments  actually  made  before  the  court  and  where  important 
issues  were  at  stake.  We  have  in  it  therefore  the  actual  apphcatioQ 
of  the  principles  of  international  law  to  concrete  cases.  Dealing  as  it 
does  lai^Iy  with  decisions,  precedents,  and  usage,  it  is  conceived  more 
in  the  spirit  of  modem  discussions  of  the  subject  than  any  of  the  other 
legal  writings  of  the  time.  It  is  unique  also  in  the  fact  that  it  has  a 
personal  note  in  the  letters  which  it  contains  addressed  by  the  author 
to  the  Spanish  Ambassador  and  to  others  on  certun  cases  after  the  de- 
cision on  them  had  been  rendered. 

The  presence  in  the  book  of  one  class  of  questions  illustrates  some 
of  the  important  changes  which  civilization  has  undergone  since  the 
sixteenth  century.  The  pirate,  the  privateer,  the  Berber,  and  the 
Turk  figure  largely  in  GentiU's  pages.    What  constituted  pirat^?   This 
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was  a  delicate  question  in  the  days  of  Sir  Francis  Drake  and  the  ''Sea 
B^gars/'  and  the  line  between  piracy  and  legal  warfare  was  not  an  easy 
one  to  draw.  If  one  bought  property  directly  from  pirates,  could  he 
acquire  legal  ownership  of  it?  Gentili  thought  he  could  not,  but  if  one 
bought  through  the  fiscus  of  Barbary  property  taken  by  pirates,  the 
case  was  more  difficult  because  of  the  quasi-legal  standing  of  Barbary 
among  the  states  of  the  world.  So  far  as  the  Turk  was  concerned,  eccle- 
siastical tradition  and  canon  law  taught  that  there  was  a  perpetual 
state  of  war  between  the  beUever  and  the  infidel  and  that  the  Christian 
might  have  no  dealings  with  the  infidel.  Gentili  boldly  challenges  this 
doctrine  in  the  name  of  the  law  of  nations  which,  as  he  says,  makes  no 
distinction  between  nations.  He  challenges  it  in  the  name  of  Ekigland, 
because  England  has  no  perpetual  enemies.  He  still  retains  a  vestige  of 
the  old  prejudice  against  the  Turks  in  holding  that  their  testimony  may 
not  be  taken  against  Christians. 

To  the  old  r^me  belongs  also  the  practice  of  requisitioning  in  time 
of  war  the  ships  of  a  friendly  people.  In  one  of  their  wars  with  Turkey 
the  Tuscans  requisitioned  an  English  ship  which  touched  at  one  of  their 
ports.  She  came  safely  through  the  war,  but  was  lost  on  the  return 
voyage.  GentiU  does  not  seem  to  think  that  the  action  of  the  Tuscans 
in  appropriating  an  English  vessel  for  their  own  purposes  constituted  a 
breach  of  international  usage,  but  he  maintains  that  they  may  be  held 
in  damages  for  the  loss  of  the  ship.  In  this  category  of  questions  which 
have  been  settled  once  for  all  since  GentiU's  time  should  probably  be 
placed  the  important  case  with  which  the  book  opens.  A  Spanish  ves- 
sel, which  had  been  captured  by  the  Dutch,  was  being  navigated  by 
them  through  English  waters  when  the  English  authorities  took  pos- 
session of  it  and  the  case  was  heard  before  the  Admiralty.  The  questions 
at  issue  were  fundamental  and  were  much  in  dispute.  Did  the  authority 
of  a  state  extend  beyond  its  coast-Une,  and,  if  it  did,  to  what  point  did 
it  reach?  If  the  subjects  and  the  property  of  one  belligerent  Power 
were  brought  by  the  subjects  of  another  belligerent  Power  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  a  state  friendly  to  both  did  they  regain  their  original 
status  or  not?  These  two  questions  Gentili  discusses  at  great  length 
with  much  acumen  and  learning.  Territory,  he  says,  covers  water  as 
well  as  land,  and  he  quotes  without  dissent  the  claim  which  the  Vene- 
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tuns  and  the  Genoese  made  to  jurisdiction  up  to  one  hundred  miles 
fraoa  the  ooast.  It  is  zeasrauibly  dear,  however,  that  ahhon^  the 
prioeiple  was  reoogoiied  that  jurisdiotion  extended  beyond  the  ooBat- 
hne,  the  limit  of  its  extent  had  not  been  6xed.  On  the  point  <rf  owoat- 
riiip  G«QtiU  maintained  that  ownenhip  could  not  be  aotpmed  by  a 
belligK«nt  until  the  c^>tured  property  had  been  brou^  within  forti- 
fied linee,  and  that  furthermore  as  aooa  aa  the  Spanish  priscHten  and  the 
e^)tured  Spanish  [voperty  came  under  the  Snglish  juriBdiction,  Spain 
automatically  acquired  ownership  again.  In  this  oonnection  he  drew 
an  interestiog  analt^cical  ai^punent  fnHn  the  cancm  law.  If  a  eulixit, 
be  says,  be  taken  into  a  church  or  a  graveyard  by  a  sheriff,  the  seeolar 
oontro)  over  him  lapeee,  and  he  m^  not  be  taken  tho'rfroin  by  force. 
Probably  Gentili'a  arguments  oa  these  matters  contributed  largdy  to 
settle,  for  the  future,  phases  of  these  two  great  questions,  of  juris^etioo 
be^nd  the  coastline,  and  of  the  rights  of  bellignents  in  neutral  teni- 
toty. 

The  majority  of  the  cases  which  he  pleads,  however,  invtdve  questinu 
that  in  one  aspect  or  another  are  still  much  under  discussicm.  A  biead 
inquires  (tf  him,  for  instance,  if  the  naturalisation  of  a  Dutdunan  in 
England  will  make  the  Dutchman's  son  a  British  subject.  The  Spanish 
Ambassador's  right  to  intervute  in  civil  actions  in  tite  ^JJng^iwh  oourta 
in  behalf  of  Spanish  subjects  is  questioned,  and  the  Ambassador  appeals 
to  Gentili  for  advice.  The  author  urges  rej)eatedly  in  one  form  or 
another  the  English  doctrine  of  the  freedom  of  the  high  seas.  "Et  tier 
marinum,  turn  est  liberrimum?"  he  says.  On  the  other  hand,  the  righta 
of  a  harbor  must  be  protected  at  all  costs.  One  case  which  he  argues 
b  that  of  a  Spanish  vessel  carrying  troops  or  supplies  to  the  Netherlands 
which  had  been  attacked  of!  an  English  port  and  had  taken  refuge  in 
the  harbor.  The  Dutchmen  seem  to  have  been  lying  off  the  port  when 
the  trial  opened  waiting  for  the  Spaniards  to  come  out.  Gentili  main- 
tains that  the  course  pursued  by  the  Dutch  is  in  violation  of  English 
sovereignty,  that  the  King  of  England  should  give  the  Spaniards  a  safe 
conduct,  not  to  Spain,  but  to  Belgium,  whither  they  had  been  going, 
and  should  hold  the  Dutch  back  until  the  Spaniards  had  reached  a  safe 
distance. 

In  one  argument  in  defense  of  maritime  rights  he  takes  even  a  more 
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advanced  position  than  is  commonly  assimied  today.  The  Tuscans 
and  the  Tm*ks  were  raiding  each  other,  although  Gentili  says  that  a 
state  of  legal  warfare  did  not  exist  between  them;  a  Tuscan  ship  of  war 
attempted  to  stop  an  English  merchant  vessel  carrying  Turks  and  Turk- 
ish property,  and  the  EngUshmen  resisted.  Gentili  claims  damages  for 
the  loss  suffered  by  the  English  and  in  the  course  of  his  argument  says: 
**  The  defense  made  by  the  English  was  honorable  in  behalf  of  the  Turks, 
who  certainly  would  have  been  molested  on  board  the  ship  of  our  coun- 
trymen by  the  Tuscans.  Thus  wrong  is  done  to  us  when  it  is  done  to 
another  who  is  in  our  home,  for  a  ship  herself  is  likened  to  a  home." 

One  of  the  cases  which  he  pleads  has  a  double  interest  for  us  because 
it  illustrates  his  method  of  argumentation  and  concerns  a  subject  which 
is  much  discussed  at  the  present  time.  In  a  passage  in  one  of  his  speeches 
he  tells  us  that  before  appearing  in  court  it  was  his  practice  to  turn  over 
in  his  mind  ever3rthing  which  could  be  said  in  support  of  his  opponents. 
Indeed  the  early  part  of  most  of  his  arguments  consists  of  a  categorical 
statement  of  the  case  of  the  opposite  side,  supported  by  the  laws  and 
text-writers  who  could  be  cited  in  its  defense.  In  illustration  of  this 
characteristic  scholastic  method,  and  because  of  the  present-day  interest 
of  the  issue  involved  in  the  suit  in  question  it  may  be  worth  while  to 
give  an  abstract  of  his  argument. 

An  English  ship  while  en  route  to  Constantinople  with  a  cargo  of 
general  merchandise  and  powder,  pidvis  tormerdariuSy  as  Gentili  calls 
it,  was  seized  by  the  Sardinians  and  Maltese  and  the  cargo  confiscated. 
Gentili  appeared  for  the  English  owners  to  contest  the  right  of  confisca- 
tion. Let  us  present  his  conclusions  in  the  same  systematic  way  in  which 
he  sets  them  forth  in  his  plea  in  court.  At  the  outset  come  the  argu- 
ments, marshalled  firstly,  secondly,  and  so  forth,  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  Sardinians  and  Maltese:  (1)  The  civil  law,  as  it  stands  in  the 
codex  of  Justinian,  prescribes  capital  punishment  for  anyone  who  shall 
furnish  the  barbarians  with  munitions  of  war;  (2)  The  canon  law  imposes 
excommunication  upon  Christians  who  send  arms  to  the  Saracens,  and 
the  Saracens  are  amalgamated  with  the  Turks;  (3)  The  precedent  of 
the  Hanseatic  cities  which  were  forbidden  to  furnish  munitions  of  war 
to  the  Spaniards,  when  Spain  and  England  were  at  war,  shows  that  it  is 
contrary  to  the  law  of  nations  for  a  neutral  people  to  send  arms  to  bel- 
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ligereot  Qatiomi  with  whom  they  are  at  peace,  and  in  this  connection 
he  coins  the  apothegm:  "Do  not  unto  others  what  ye  would  not  that 
they  should  do  unto  you;"  (4)  The  treaty  between  England  and  Spain 
forbids  either  people  to  furnish  aid  to  the  enemy  of  the  other,  and  Spain 
is  the  Ally  of  the  Emperor  who  is  at  war  with  the  Turks.  Therefore 
the  English  may  not  aid  Turkey.  Indeed  Christians  are  at  all  times  at 
war  with  the  Turks. 

In  reply  to  his  own  formulation  of  the  ailments  of  his  opponents 
Gentili  maintains:  (1)  Part  of  the  cai^  was  made  up  of  lawful  mer- 
chandise, and  that  at  least  is  exempt  from  confiscation,  unless  it  can 
be  shown  that  the  owners  of  the  lawful  merchandise  were  ct^nisant 
of  the  unlawful  goods;  (2)  The  English  were  en  route.  They  might  have 
turned  back  before  reaching  Constantinople,  The  offense  had  not  been 
committed  until  the  act  was  complete;  (3)  The  powder  may  have  been 
intended  for  the  ship's  defense.  Even  in  those  states  where  the  exporta- 
tion of  grain  is  forbidden  a  man  going  abroad  may  take  enough  with  him 
for  his  journey,  and  if  the  English  had  any  powder  left  over  it  would 
have  been  lawful  for  them  to  sell  it  at  their  journey's  end;  (4)  The 
carriage  of  powder  would  not  be  unlawful  per  ae.  The  powder  might 
have  been  used  by  one  faction  of  the  Turks  against  another;  (5)  The 
EngUsh  owners  made  out  manifests  before  the  proper  English  ofiicials 
and  under  the  Orders  in  Council  of  Queen  Elizabeth  may  carry  their 
goods  anywhere.  The  English  have  therefore  observed  the  English 
statutes  and  they  cannot  be  held  amenable  to  the  laws  of  any  other 
sovereign;  (6)  The  treaty  between  England  and  Spain  does  not  apply 
in  this  case,  because  Spain  is  not  at  war  with  Turkey,  and  the  naming 
of  the  King  of  Spain  among  the  allies  of  the  Emperor  is  a  formality 
without  meaning.  Accordingly  Gentili  concludes  that  the  Maltese  may 
obstruct  the  trade  of  England  with  the  Turks  but  may  not  punish  Eng- 
lish shipowners  in  person  or  in  property. 

The  serious  tone  of  the  arguments  in  the  AdeoeoHo  is  relieved  now 
and  then  by  confidential  letters  of  comment  on  topics  connected  with 
some  of  the  cases.  These  letters  sometimes  reveal  the  shrewdness  of 
Gentili  or  throw  light  on  contemporary  conditions.  Thus,  in  writing 
to  the  junior  counsel  in  one  of  the  cases  in  which  tiiey  botii  appeared, 
he  says: 
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Your  arguments  were  outside  the  present  inquiry.  Most  learned  man, 
always  remember  to  notice  the  form  which  the  question  takes,  although 
you  both  can  include,  and  perhaps  also  at  times  ought  to  include  wlutt 
may  either  not  be  pertinent  to  the  matter,  or  may  be  of  no  weight. 
By  such  things  some  judges  are  often  more  influenced  than  they  are  by 
appropriate  and  sound  considerations. 

In  another  personal  letter  he  says  of  a  judge  before  whom  he  had  re- 
cently appeared: 

At  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  he  was  asked  by  me  to  examine  all  the 
points — at  sunrise  the  next  morning  he  gave  a  judgment  against  us,  and 
on  another  occasion  after  hearing  the  representations  of  six  advocates 
on  the  other  side  up  to  the  hour  for  dinner,  right  after  dinner  he  gave  an 
interlocutory  decree,  without  examining  other  statements  (I  believe  this 
at  any  rate)  or  the  opinion  of  Cravetta  (this  I  know  for  sure),  on  which 
our  strongest  argument  was  based. 

The  attitude  which  Gentili  took  toward  the  different  branches  of  law 
and  the  method  which  he  followed  in  establishing  judicial  principles  are 
more  clearly  shown  in  the  Advocatio  than  in  any  of  his  other  writings, 
and  perhaps  in  that  fact  the  primary  importance  of  this  work  lies.  In 
the  first  place  he  broke  away  from  ecclesiastical  tradition.  Most  of  his 
predecessors,  men  like  Covarruvias,  Suarez,  Molina,  and  Soto,  who  were 
Catholic  theologians,  carried  over  into  their  discussions  of  international 
law  the  principles  of  the  canon  law  and  the  method  of  a  priori  reasoning. 
Gentili  was  a  jurist  by  profession;  his  adherence  to  Protestantism  re- 
leased him  from  ecclesiastical  preconceptions,  and  the  bent  of  his  own 
mind  seems  to  have  led  him  to  the  practice  of  examining  concrete  cases 
of  his  own  time  and  of  drawing  practical  rules  from  them.  He  may 
therefore  with  propriety  be  called  the  founder  of  the  modem  historical 
school  of  international  law.  It  is  characteristic  of  this  change  of  attitude 
in  the  study  of  the  law  of  nations  that  probably  not  one  in  fifty  of  his 
own  references  in  the  Advocatio  is  to  the  canon  law,  and  when  the  usages 
of  the  law  of  nations  and  the  teachings  of  the  canon  law  come  inio  con- 
flict, as  they  do  in  the  discussion  given  above  of  the  right  of  the  English 
to  trade  with  the  Turks,  canon  law  must  3rield. 

He  broke  away  from  his  predecessors  also  in  giving  up  largely  the 
attempt  to  cast  the  law  of  nations  in  the  mould  of  the  Roman  civil  law. 
The  civil  law,  commentators  on  it,  and  precedents  from  antiquity  are 
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frequently  cit«d,  but  rather  by  way  of  confinmng  or  illustratmg  rules 
derived  from  cootemporary  usage.  At  the  same  time  he  stands  between 
the  ancient  and  the  modern  world,  and  his  inheritance  from  the  ancient 
world  b  evident  in  many  ways.  It  comes  out  in  the  scholastic  form  of 
hb  argumentation,  which  carries  us  back  to  the  schools  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  It  appears  occasionally  in  a  casuistical  argument,  as  it  does  in  the 
fanciful  distinction  which  he  tries  to  make  in  one  passage  between  the 
meanings  of  exlerus,  extemus,  and  eitraneus,  or  in  the  insistence  in  an- 
other connection  on  an  exact  analogy  between  physical  and  legal  pro- 
cesses. 

Great  as  were  his  achievements  in  the  field  of  international  law,  yet 
in  stemming  the  tide  in  England  which  was  setting  toward  the  common 
law  he  was  doomed  to  failure.  He  foi^ht  earnestly  in  this  cauae,  but  it 
was  a  lost  cause,  as  he  himself  seems  to  recognize  at  the  close  of  one  of 
his  speeches  recorded  in  the  Advocatio: 

Granted  that  these  pettifoggers  of  the  common  law  have  pushed  their 
way  into  marriage  cases,  into  testamentary,  ecclesiastical,  and  mari- 
time cases,  and  into  others  of  this  sort,  although  such  cases  have  always 
been  held  to  be  the  peculiar  province  of  those  versed  in  the  civil  law, 
but  granted,  I  say,  that  they  have  pushed  their  way  in,  simply  becau.se 
those  cases  had  to  do  with  Englishmen,  with  English  concerns,  with 
transactions  carried  on  in  England;  on  this  account,  pray,  shall  they 
rush  in  and  seiz<'  these  cases  involving  foreigners?  Even  though  this 
state  of  affaire  is  in  part  to  be  explained  by  the  constantly  increasing 
power  of  those  who  study  the  common  l&w,  atoll  the  old  landmarks  should 
be  preserved. 

In  one  of  the  two  tasks  then  to  which  be  devoted  himself,  he  in  part 
failed,  I  mean  in  maintaining  the  supremacy  of  the  civil  law  over  the 
common  law  in  regulating  those  transactions  in  which  the  civil  law 
seemed  to  him  especially  apphcable.  In  the  other  he  succeeded,  for 
he  set  forth  once  for  all  iu  his  writings  the  correct  method  to  be  employed 
in  establishing  the  principles  of  the  law  of  nations,  and  he  illtutrated  in 
the  Adi/ocalio  its  practical  apphcation  in  settling  the  actual  controversies 
which  had  arisen  between  the  peoples  of  his  time. 

Fkank  Fbost  Abbott. 
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SOME  QUESTIONS  OF  INTERNATIONAL  LAW  IN  THE 

EUROPEAN  WAR  ^ 

XI 

The  Sale  and  Exportation  op  Arms  and  Munitions  op  War  to 

Belligerents 

The  policy  of  the  United  States  Government  in  permitting  the  exporta- 
tion of  arms,  munitions,  and  other  war  suppUes  for  the  use  of  beUigerents 
during  the  present  war  has  been  the  subject  of  much  discussion  in 
Congress  and  in  the  press  and  has  provoked  diplomatic  remonstrances 
from  the  Governments  of  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary.  As  a  general 
proposition,  it  has  been  admitted  by  those  who  complain  of  the  extensive 
traffic  which  ha^  gone  on  between  American  manufacturers  and  certain 
of  the  belligerents,  that  neutral  governments  are  not  by  the  existing 
rules  of  international  law  bound  to  prevent  their  nationals  from  engaging 
in  such  traffic;  but  it  has  been  argued  that  special  circumstances  to 
which  the  present  war  has  given  rise  give  a  '*new  conception  to  the 
aspect  of  neutrality"  and  that  an  abnormal  and  unprecedented  situation 
has  been  created  which  makes  the  continued  furnishing  of  arms  and 
munitions  to  the  belligerents  on  one  side,  when  their  adversaries  are 
unable  to  avail  themselves  of  the  American  markets,  a  violation  of  the 
spirit  of  strict  neutrality. 

In  consequence  of  the  unexampled  magnitude  of  the  war  and  the 
huge  demand  which  it  created  for  American  arms,  munitions  and  other 
suppUes,  a  demand  which  was  augmented  by  the  closing  of  the  markets 
of  the  neutral  states  of  Europe  to  the  various  belligerents,  the  arms 
and  munitions  industries  of  the  United  States  quickly  ''soared  to  un- 
imagined  heights."  Existing  establishments  were  promptly  enlarged, 
and  were  operated  night  and  day  to  the  full  limit  of  their  capacity,  two 
and  sometimes  three  shifts  of  workingmen  being  employed  for  the 

^  Continued  from  previous  numbers  of  the  Journal. 
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puipose.*  As  a  result,  their  output  wae  doubled,  and  in  some  cases 
trebled.  In  some  instances  establishments  for  the  manufacture  of 
clocks,  typewriters,  locomotives,  and  other  articles  were  converted  into 
manufactories  for  the  production  of  war  supplies.  So  enormous  were 
the  demands  and  so  alluring  were  the  profits  that  new  industries  were 
quickly  organized,  and  in  several  instances  populous  cities  sprang  into 
eidstence  as  if  by  magic,  the  entire  populations  of  which  were  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  supplies  to  meet  the  necessities  of  the  war.'  The 
Governments  of  Germany  and  Austria-Hungarj',  a^  well  as  large  num- 
bers  of  their  sympathizers  in  this  countrj',  protested  and  asserted  that 
in  permitting  the  territory  of  the  United  States  to  become  the  seat  of 
such  a  traffic,  in  fact  for  the  benefit  of  the  Entente  Powers  alone,  the 
government  waa  violating  the  spirit  if  not  the  letter  of  the  law  of  neu- 
trality. 

Do  the  established  rules  of  international  law  impose  on  the  govern- 
iiients  of  neutral  states  an  obligation  generally  to  prevent  their  nationals 
from  selling  and  transporting  arms  and  munitions  to  any  belligerents 
who  may  wish  to  buj-T  If  not,  are  there  conceivable  special  circum- 
stances which  may  make  it  their  duty  to  do  so  in  order  to  pres^re  the 

*  The  Remington  Anna  Company  ia  icport«d  to  have  added  elcvca)  new  buildingB 
at  a  cost  of  approximutcly  $3,000,000  Iv  iU  plant  'luring  the  early  months  of  the  war. 

'  II  Ls  imposEiblc  to  ^ivc  cwn  iijipnjxitiKiti'Iy  onnrct  fiEiirw  of  thi'  vcilump  of  this 
trade.  Tbe  daily  {»«»  frequmtly  contained  reports  of  oontractfl  widi  agents  of  Uie 
Britiab,  Frencb,  and  Rimian  GorenunentA  for  fifty-million  and  hundred-millioa 
dollar  orders.  According  to  atatigtics  compiled  by  the  Department  of  Commerce 
(published  in  the  Congreesioiial  Record  of  January  13,  1916,  t^.  1071-1072)  the 
value  of  ezporta  of  mumtiona  alone  during  the  first  nine  months  of  the  year  1915 
exceeded  the  value  of  those  for  the  oomsponding  months  of  1913  by  S160,000,000. 
It  was  estimated  that  the  value  of  the  exports  of  nxptaaiveB  and  fiis  anna  to  b^ 
ligerent  countries  during  the  month  of  October,  1915,  exceeded  that  of  October,  1913, 
by  S18,0D0,00O.  The  ineieaaed  exporta  of  such  articles  as  horses,  woolen  goods, 
automobiles,  etc.,  during  the  same  month  amotmted  to  (21,000,000.  Tlie  mcreaae 
in  food  stuffs,  a  very  large  proportion  of  which  was  doubtless  used  for  feeduig  armies^ 
amounted  lo  $26,000,000.  According  to  information  pven  out  by  the  Department 
of  Commerce  on  May  31,  1916,  the  total  purchaaee  of  arms  and  munitions  in  the 
United  States  during  the  first  twenty  months  of  the  war  amounted  to  $388,000,000. 
By  July  16  the  amount  had  gone  up  to  $446,(XX),(XX).  During  tbe  month  of  March 
more  than  $50,000,000  worth  of  munitions  wne  exported  from  the  United  States. 
Shipments  of  high  explosive  ahella  and  ahrapnel,  it  was  said,  amounted  to  $1,000,000 
per  day,  while  $500,000  worth  of  powder  was  tieing  exported  daily  to  Europe. 
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spirit  as  well  as  the  form  of  neutrality?  And  if  so,  may  it  be  done  at 
any  time  during  the  progress  of  the  war  when  the  effect  would  be  to 
alter  the  existing  situation  to  the  advantage  of  one  belligerent  and  to 
the  detriment  of  the  other? 

The  first  question  can  only  be  answered  in  the  negative.  A  neutral 
government  is  not  legally  bound  to  forbid  its  nationals  from  selling  and 
transporting  for  the  use  of  belligerents,  arms,  munitions,  or  any  other 
supplies  which  they  may  wish  to  buy.^  Fully  nine-tenths  of  the  text- 
writers  on  international  law  who  have  expressed  opinions  on  the  question 
have  pronounced  in  favor  of  this  view.  It  is  the  view  on  which  states 
have  generally  acted  in  the  past;  and  it  is  the  view  formally  expressed 
in  two  international  conventions  adopted  by  the  Second  Hague  Con- 
ference. 

It  would  be  a  work  of  supererogation  to  cite  all  the  text-writers  and 
jurists  of  repute  from  Albericus  Gentilis  to  the  present  ^  who  have  af- 
firmed this  view.  The  opinion  expressed  by  Jefferson  as  Secretary  of 
State  in  1793,  when  the  British  Government  complained  of  the  sale  by 

*  This  is  expressly  affirmed  by  Article  7  of  the  Hague  Conventions  Nos.  V  and 
XIII  of  1907.  The  latter  convention  has  been  ratified  by  twenty  five  and  adhered  to 
by  three  non-signatory  Powers,  including  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary,  and  none 
of  than  reserved  their  ratification  to  Article  7.  It  can  hardly  be  maintained  that 
because  several  of  the  belligerents  in  the  present  war  have  not  ratified  the  conven- 
tions, Article  7  of  either  convention  is  not  binding.  This,  because  the  rule  laid 
down  by  Article  7  is  declaratory,  not  amendatory,  of  the  existing  law  of  nations.  Com- 
pare ectitorials  in  this  Journal  for  July,  1915,  p.  688,  and  October  15,  1915,  p.  932. 
Furthermore,  the  provisions  of  Article  20  of  Convention  V  and  of  28  of  Convention 
XIII,  that  they  shall  apply  only  as  between  the  contracting  parties,  have  no  force 
except  in  so  far  as  the  convention  imposes  restrictions  on  the  sovereignty  of  neutral 
states;  they  do  not,  therefore,  apply  to  provisions  which  merely  affirm  existing  rights. 
Compare  De  Lapradelle,  ''Le  marchi  dea  armea  aux  EkUa  Unis  et  le  Devoir  dea  New- 
trea"  (Revue  Politique  et  ParlemerUaire,  Oct.,  1915,  p.  9).  The  discussions  of  the  sub- 
ject at  the  Second  Hague  Conference  show  very  cleaily  that  Article  7  of  the  two 
conventions  was  not  intended  to  impose  on  neutral  governments  an  obligation  to 
forbid  such  trade.  See  especially  the  remarks  of  Herr  Kriege,  Actea  et  Documenta, 
Vol.  Ill,  p.  859;  of  M.  Renault  (ibid.,  p.  867)  and  the  report  of  Colonel  Borel  (ibid., 
Vol.  I,  p.  141).  See  also  the  review  and  comment  of  the  editor  of  this  Journal  for 
July,  1915,  pp.  689-691. 

*  When  England  complained  in  the  sixteenth  century  of  the  sale  by  neutral  mer- 
ohants  of  munitions  to  Spain,  says  Gentilis,  the  complaint  was  probably  well 
founded  in  equity  but  not  in  law.  Quoted  by  Nys,  Le  Droil  International,  Vol.  Ill, 
p.  637. 
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American  citizens  of  arms  and  munitions  to  an  agent  of  the  Frraich 
Government,  that  "our  citizens  have  always  been  free  to  vend  and 
export  arms;  that  it  is  the  constant  occupation  and  livelihood  of  some 
of  them;"  that  "to  suppress  their  callings,  the  only  means  perhaps  of 
their  subsistence,  because  a  war  exists  in  foreign  and  distant  countries 
in  which  we  have  no  concern  would  scarcely  be  expected;"  and  that  "it 
would  be  hard  in  principle  and  impossible  in  practice,"  *  has  been  af- 
firmed and  reaffirmed  by  nearly  all  American  writers,  judges.  Secretaries 
of  State,  and  Presidents  who  have  had  occasion  to  pronounce  opinions 
on  the  subject.  Field  ^  and  Woolsey  *  appear  to  be  the  only  American 
writers  of  note  who  have  questioned  the  expediency  or  morality  of  the 
existing  rule.  Likewise,  the  opinion  of  Jefferson  and  his  successors  has 
been  that  almost  unanimously  held  by  Bntish  writers,'  the  only  dia- 

•  Letter  lo  the  Minister  of  Great  Britain,  May  15,  1793,  quoted  by  Moore,  Inter- 
national Law  Digest,  VoL  VII,  p.  955.  The  vien-e  of  a  large  number  of  text-writeiB 
are  ^ven  by  Calvo  in  hie  Le  Droit  InbmalioTU^,  Vol.  IV,  Sec,  2625.  Many  pages  in 
Moore'a  Digest  (Vol.  VII,  pp.  S55-S75)  arc  devoted  to  setting  forth  the  views  of 
AmericaD  writers,  Prmdents,  Secretaries  of  State,  and  judges  on  the  subject. 

'  Oullinee  of  an  International  Code,  Sec.  964. 

■  Referring  to  the  opinion  of  Story  in  the  case  of  the  Sanliisima  Trinidad  (7 
WheatoQ,  340}  that  "  there  is  nothing  in  our  laws  or  in  the  law  ol  nations  that  forbids 
our  citixena  from  sending  anned  vessels  as  well  as  munitions  of  war  to  fordpn  ports 
for  sale;  that  it  is  a  commercial  venture  which  no  nation  is  bound  to  prohibit," 
Woolsey  flntemational  Luw,  p.  320,  tide  1)  expresses  regret  that  Judge  Sforj'  should 
have  said  this,  if  it  be  true.  Such  trade,  Woolsey  says,  is  "immoral  and  tends  to 
produce  laBling  animodties."  "A  juster  and  more  humane  policy,"  he  says,  "would 
make  all  innocent  trade  with  the  enemy  valid  and  require  a  neutral  to  pass  stringent 
and  effectual  laws  agwnst  contraband  trade."  Burgess  (The  European  War, 
Ch.  VIll)  seems  to  be  the  only  nativ&Jxim  American  scholar  of  note  who  since 
the  outbreak  of  the  present  war  has  attacked  the  American  poUcy  in  regard  to  the 
right  of  neutrals  to  sell  anns  and  munitions  to  belligerents.  Profeesor  Burgees  is 
an  ardent,  almost  violent,  sympathizer  with  Germany,  and  his  views  can  hardly  be 
accepted  as  those  of  an  impartial  jurist.  Lieber,  in  an  article  in  the  Reirue  de  Droit 
IiUenuOional,  Vol.  IV  (1S72),  p.  469,  adverting  to  the  sale  of  arms  to  the  fVench  in 
1870  expressed  the  opinion  that  "no  neutral  government  has  the  right  to  sell  arms  . 
or  other  articles  of  contraband  to  one  of  the  belligerents,  nor  can  it  permit  individuab 
to  sell  directly  those  same  articles."  Apparently,  however,  he  had  reference  only  to 
the  sale  of  arms  from  the  govermnent  aisenals  by  individuals  who  had  purchased 
them  from  the  govenuuent. 

*  Lord  Stowell  in  the  case  of  the  Immanuel  (2  Rob,,  p.  198),  thus  eariy  expressed 
the  view  generally  adopted  by  English  writers  and  jurista:  "Upon  the  breaking  out 
of  a  war  it  is  the  right  of  neutrals  to  carry  on  their  accustomed  trade  with  the  ex* 
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senting  voice  apparently  being  that  of  Phillimore,  who  holds  that  it  is 
contrary  to  neutrality  for  a  government  to  permit  the  sale  within  its 
territory  of  mimitions  of  war  to  a  belligerent.^®  Among  French  jurists 
the  right  of  neutrals  to  engage  in  such  traffic  has  been  denied  by  only 
a  few,  the  best  known  of  whom  are  Hautefeuille,"  Pistoye,  and  Du- 
verdy."  Kleen,  a  Swedish  jurist  and  writer  of  high  repute,  also  holds 
the  view  that  it  is  the  duty  of  neutrals  to  prevent  their  subjects  from 
engaging  in  contraband  traffic,  ^^  and  Brusa,  an  Italian  writer,  takes 
the  same  view.^* 

Among  German  writers,  there  has  been  ahnost  the  same  unanimity 
of  view  in  favor  of  the  right  of  neutrals  to  sell  arms  and  mimitions  to 
belligerents.  Perels,  at  one  time  legal  adviser  to  the  German  Admiralty, 
referring  to  the  ''oft-discussed  question"  as  to  whether  a  neutral  state 
is  obliged  to  prevent  its  subjects  from  loaning  money  to  belligerents  or 
furnishing  them  with  war  materials,  etc.,  says:  ''It  cannot  be  doubted 
in  fact  that  unless  there  is  a  notorious  favor  shown  towards  one  of  the 

oeption  of  the  particular  cases  of  a  trade  to  blockaded  ports  or  in  contraband  artideB 
(in  both  of  which  cases  their  property  is  liable  to  be  condemned)/' 

w  "If,"  says  Phillimore  (Int.  Law,  Vol.  Ill,  Sec.  230),  "the  foundations  of  inter- 
national  justice  have  been  correctly  pointed  out  In  a  former  volume  of  this  work 
(Vol  I,  pt.  I,  ch.  3),  and  if  it  be  the  true  character  of  a  neutral  to  abstain  from  every 
act  which  may  better  or  worsen  the  condition  of  a  belligerent,  the  unlawfulness  of 
any  such  sale  is  a  necessary  conclusion  from  these  premises."  Phillimore  (Sec.  229, 
note)  quotes  Lord  Grenville  (Letters  of  Sulpicius,  p.  26)  as  saying,  "  If  I  have  wrested 
my  enemy's  sword  from  his  hands,  the  bystander  who  furnishes  him  with  a  fresh 
weapon  can  have  no  pretense  to  be  considered  as  a  neutral  in  the  contest."  Referring 
to  the  view  of  Bynkershoek  (Questionea  Juris  Pub.,  Bk.  I,  C.  22),  who  holds  that- 
while  war  materials  may  not  be  carried  by  neutrals,  they  may  s^  them  in  thdr  own 
country,  Phillimore  (Sec.  231)  remarks  that  there  is  no  difference  in  prindplo  between 
the  two  permissions:  "both  are,  on  one  and  the  same  prindple  inconsistent  with  the 
duties  of  neutrality." 

*^  Droila  et  Devoirs  des  Nations  NetUres  en  Temps  de  Overre,  VoL  II,  p.  424. 

"  TrcdU  des  Prises  Maritimes,  Vol.  I,  p.  394. 

u  "Every  neutral  state,"  says  Kleen  {Lois  et  usages  de  la  neutraliU,  Vol.  I,  sec.  93), 
''must  not  only  itself  abstain  from  furnishing  to  dther  belligerent  contraband  ar- 
tides,  but  must  watch  over  (surveiUer)  its  subjects  and  other  individuals  who  find 
themsdves  within  its  territory,  to  see  that  they  do  not  furnish  belligerents  with 
such  articles;  it  must  prohibit  by  law  such  traffic  and  must  prevent  it  as  far  as  pos- 
sible and  punish  such  acts  wherever  it  exercises  soverdgn  authority."  See  also  hia 
Contrdxmde  de  Querre,  pp.  52,  67. 

"  Reoue  de  DroU  Ini,,  Vol.  XXVI  (1894),  p.  404. 
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belligerents  there  is  no  obligation  to  forbid  the  assistance."  '^  Kluber 
likewise  holds  that  "ordinarily  a  belligerent  does  not  have  the  right  to 
require  a  neutral  state  to  abstain  from  trade  with  his  enemy"  and  thai 
"the  law  of  nations  docs  not  prohibit  neutrals  from  trading  in  articles 
of  merchandise  which  serve  the  immediate  military  needs  of  belligerents, 
provided  there  is  no  design  to  favor  one  of  the  belligerents  as  against 
the  other,"  '* 

(leffckeii,  who  considers  the  subject  of  trade  in  arms  and  war  material 
at  greater  length  than  most  German  writers,  concludes  that  "it  is  well- 
established  by  international  law  that  the  sale  and  exportation  of  con- 
traband by  the  subjects  of  neutral  states  is  no  violation  of  their  neutral 
duties."  "  After  reviewing  at  length  the  opinions  of  the  text-writers, 
the  vast  majority  of  whom  pronoimce  in  favor  of  the  legitimacy  of  such 
trade,  Gcffcken  remarks  that,  in  view  of  this  array  of  authority,  the 
contention  of  the  German  Govenmient  in  1870  that  England  was  bound 
to  prohibit  the  sale  of  arms  and  munitions  of  war  to  agents  of  the  French 
Government  naturally  excited  astoniahment. 

Among  the  German  jurists  who  have  defended  most  strongly  the 
right  of  neutrals  to  engage  in  contraband  trade  may  be  mentioned 
Professor  von  Bar  of  Gijttingen.'*  He  criticises  Kleen'a  prtyjet  for  pro- 
hibiting such  trade  as  one  which,  if  made  a  rule  of  international  law, 
would  injure  incalculably  not  only  the  commerce  of  neutrals,  but  even 
their  manufacturing  industry  and  in  a  large  measure  the  production  of 
their  agriculture,  forests  and  mines,  and  reduce  a  considerable  part  (^ 
their  population  to  famine.  It  would,  moreover,  he  asserts,  entail  a 
necessity  of  surveillance  and  control  over  the  sale  and  transportation 
of  merchandise  in  neutral  countries  which  would  be  intolerable,  necessi- 
tate numerous  searches  by  customs  officials  and  impose  upon  neutral  ■ 
governments  obligations  and  duties  which  they  would  find  it  impossible 
to  enforce.  "Thus  if  a  war  should  break  out  between  Chile  and  Peru, 
the  Governments  of  Germany  and  Austria  would  be  obliged  to  exercise 

**  Manuel  dt  Droit  MmiUme  Intemalumal  (Fieodi  tmu.  by  Arendt),  p.  270. 

"  Droit  des  Gena  mademe  de  VEvrope  (French  trans,  by  Ott),  Sec.  287. 

"  Hatidel  mil  inaffen  und  Kriegtmalmal,  in  HoltiendorfF,  HantBmek  det  VSlker- 
TBchU,  Bd.  IV,  Sec.  152. 

■■  In  an  article  entitled,  Obtervationt  »ur  la  amlrtbatuk  de  guem,  in  the  fierue  da 
Droa  Int.,  Vol.  XXVI  (18M),  pp.  401  ff. 
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this  exorbitant  surveillance,  because  international  duty  has  no  geo- 
graphical limits."  ^*    He  goes  on  to  say: 

The  fact  that  two  states  engage  in  war  with  each  other  authorizes 
neither  to  demand  that  all  the  relations  which  exist  between  his  ad- 
versary and  a  neutral  state  be  suspended,  even  though  the  adversary 
derives  an  advantage  from  those  relations.  If  two  states  go  to  war,  the 
world  is  not  bound  to  suspend  its  customary  pursuits  in  order  to  prevent 
one  of  the  belligerents  from  deriving  an  advantage  or  sustaining  an 
injury  in  consequence  of  those  activities. 

The  contrary  assumption  would  be  to  hold  that  belligerents  as  such 
have  a  right  to  dominate  the  rest  of  the  world.  What  a  belligerent  may 
lawfuUy  demand  is  only  that  the  relations  between  a  neutral  and  his 
adversary  shall  remain  as  they  were  before.  Consequently,  the  subjects 
of  neutral  states  may  continue  to  maintain  commercial  relations  with 
belligerents  as  formerly,  and  if  they  manufacture  arms  and  munitions, 
and  have  before  the  war,  sold  them  to  everybody,  they  may  continue 
to  do  so  after  the  war,  even  to  belligerents.^  It  is  wrong,  therefore,  to 
denounce,  as  has  often  been  done,  the  sale  of  arms  by  neutrals  to  bellig- 
erents as  a  business  which  pollutes  the  hands  and  honor  of  neutral 
countries.  This  phrase  has  no  more  force  than  a  tirade  launched  against 
a  fire  insurance  company  on  the  ground  that  it  is  engaged  in  a  miser- 
able business  which  draws  profit  from  the  misfortunes  of  others.^^ 

True  progress,  says  von  Bar,  consists  npt  in  prohibiting  trade  in  con- 
traband, as  Kleen  and  Brusa  would  do,  but  in  abolishing  the  right  of 
belligerents  to  interfere  with  such  traffic,  leaving  to  them  only  the  right 
of  blockade.^^ 

Turning  to  the  argument  sometimes  advanced  that  the  sale  of  arms 
and  munitions  to  belligerents  serves  only  to  prolong  the  evils  of  war  and 
that  a  trade  the  profits  of  which  are  drawn  from  bloody  combats  which 
the  interests  of  humanity  require  to  be  stopped  as  promptly  as  possible 
is  immoral,  von  Bar  pronounces  it  to  be  specious  as  Lorimer  had  pointed 
out 

with  his  usual  sagacity  when  he  remarked  that  the  object  of  war  is  not 
a  temporary  cessation  of  hostilities  but  a  durable  peace,  and  it  was  quite 
unreasonable  that  a  nation  should  be  forced  to  make  peace  by  refusing 

^  In  an  article  entitled,  Observations  star  la  contrdfonde  de  guerre^  in  the  Bevite  de 
DroU  Int.,  Vol.  XXVI  (1894),  p.  404. 

« Ibid,,  p.  407. 

"  Ibid.,  p.  410. 

**  Ibid.,  p.  408.  This  suggestion,  he  said,  had  aheady  been  advocated  by  Kluber 
and  Lorimer. 
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tliM  ^.6«M^  «  a»^  M^  «>MI|ealwa  {mir9€knft)  to  do  it." 

«  :i^  y^iD^iwmiW  tM  ^^Witfr  MmsiM  GfstalT,  Sec.  10. 

«•  jQMi  w«i*  ^^IWtefi  ihr  nnntrmkn  AfdcAfo  in  Seekriege,  p.  99. 

H  ^  \-wy^iH^MtyHaf«aAr.  Se«  p<  155  for  the  text  of  a  proposed  prqjet  concerning 
^  ?^Bbt«t»  ^Mi  sl^tiM^  ^  oeutTil  Stales  regarding  trade  in  contraband,  Art.  I,  Sec.  2 
^^  %^i^  vj^^W^  tliat  '^neutiafe  are  not  bound  to  prohibit  their  citizens  from  trading 
^  %6n^  .vmcIm^^^  4k  ^^»  aitkliNt  of  a  contraband  character. 

"*  ^^^mJ^^  ^M  t\>cfktmm  r^ttvmrAls,  Sec.  133. 

**  ^s^  ^  tW%«i*«M».  \\a.  III.  p.  S59. 

^  IW  4««aMM$>l^  hy  Owner.  U  Drmi  des  neutres  (French  trans.),  p.  124. 

^  W  *  *^  1^  5i5ip.  ^^  U>^  ^1>^  ^  Heffter. 
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punish  such  acts,  but  that  they  are  not  responsible  for  damages  caused 
thereby;  they  have  only  to  watch  over  (surveiller)  acts  contrary  to  the 
rules  of  neutrality  and  to  prevent  manifest  infractions  thereof.^  He 
expresses  no  opinion  as  to  whether  the  sale  of  arms  or  munitions  is  con- 
trary to  the  rules  of  neutrality. 

Gessner  is  one  of  the  very  few  German  authorities  who  have  pro- 
nounced an  opinion  against  the  existing  practice.  The  sale  of  contraband 
articles  to  a  belligerent  is,  he  contends,  a  violation  of  the  law  of  nations, 
for  which  the  injured  belligerent  has  a  right  to  damages  and  against 
which  he  may  resort  to  reprisals,  or  even  war,  in  case  of  persistency.'' 
The  toleration  by  the  British  Government  in  1870  of  the  sale  of  arms 
to  the  French  was,  he  says,  such  a  violation,  although  it  was  in  a  measure 
excusable  for  the  reason  that  during  the  Crimean  War  the  Prussian 
Government  had  allowed  the  transit  of  arms  through  Prussian  territory 
to  Russia.  His  statement  that  German  authority  is  in  favor  of  the 
prohibition  of  such  trade  is  emphatically  denied  by  Geffcken,  who 
charges  him  with  misreading  Bluntschli,  Heflfter,  and  others.^ 

Bluntschli  distinguishes  between  the  exportation  of  arms  in  large 
quantities  and  exportation  in  small  quantities  (zwischen  aendungen  im 
grossen  und  kleinen),  the  former  of  which  a  neutral  is  bound  to  prevent 
"when  it  results  from  the  circumstances  that  the  sending  of  these 
articles  constitutes  a  subsidy  of  war."  '•    The  German  General  Staff  in 

»  DroU  Int.  de  VEurope,  Sec.  148. 

'^  Le  Droit  dea  neutreSy  p.  126. 

"  See  Geffcken's  note  on  HeflFter,  p.  351. 

^  Droit  Int.  CodiJU  (ed.  by  Lardy),  Sec.  766.  A  neutral  state,  says  Bluntschli, 
is  not  required  to  prohibit  the  exportation  en  ditail  of  arms  and  munitions,  because 
such  trade  is  of  little  importance  in  the  relations  between  belligerents  and  neutrals, 
and  the  responsibility  of  preventing  it  would  be  veiy  difficult  if  not  impossible  and 
would  subject  the  citizens  to  innumerable  vexations.  But  it  is  otherwise,  he  says,  in 
regard  to  expSditions  en  groSf  since  they  give  one  of  the  belligerents  a  real  advantage 
and  often  amount  to  a  veritable  subsidy.  Referring  to  the  policy  of  the  British 
Government  in  1870  of  permitting  the  sale  of  arms  to  the  French,  Bluntschli  expresses 
the  view  that  while  the  government  was  not  guilty  of  any  "direct  violation"  of  in- 
ternational law,  it  did  not  observe  scrupulously  the  prohibition  of  international  law 
in  regard  to  giving  aid  to  one  of  the  belligerents.  It  should  have  prevented  entirely 
the  exportation  of  arms,  or  at  least  should  have  subjected  it  to  restrictions,  and  in 
doing  so  it  would  not  have  amounted  to  "  benevolent  **  neutrality  but  rather  a  ** strict" 
neutrality. 
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i  im  Landkriege  makes  the  same  distinctioD.*"  But  as 
»  paiotMt  out,  no  valid  distinction  between  the  furnishinfc 
^•■■■MlMsrquaLDliticeikD<i  the  furnishing  of  them  insmdl  quantities 
tarn  be  wait,  both  acta  bdng  the  same  in  principle.*' 

Bm  one  eaxiciusion  is  possible  from  this  review  of  the  opinions  of 
tht  hiting  writeiv.  namely,  that  the  sale  by  citizeiu^  of  neutral  states  of 
Mtm  mad  munitions  to  belligerents  has  not  in  the  past  been  regarckd 
■B  rootnry  to  ihe  accepted  notions  of  neutrality.  Only  a  very  few 
joriste  of  rvpute  nave  ever  maintained  the  contrary,  and  it  may  be 
added  that  moet  of  them  are  to  be  found  among  the  older  writers.  So 
far  iw  I  am  aware,  there  is  no  authoritative  text-writer  of  the  present 
d»y  except  Bruta  and  Kleen.  who  advocat«s  the  latter  view. 

Thv  pntdivc  of  neutrals  in  the  past  has  for  the  most  part  been  in 
ai'ctHtlancf-  with  the  views  of  the  text-writers.  In  all  the  wars  since  the 
I'mtt-d  States  achieved  its  independence,  its  markets  have  been  open 
ti»  hclli|cefrnt*t  to  purchase  without  restriction  such  supplies  as  they 
wisheti.  Duriiig  (he  Napoleonic  Wars  the  French  purchased  arms  and 
luunitiooK  in  the  I'nited  Slates,  and  the  well-known  answer  of  the 
Swrrtarj'  of  State  to  tlu*  complaints  of  the  British  Government  has 
hwa  t]uut<.'<d  at»o%'e. 

Plwidcul  Pivfre  in  his  tumual  message  of  December  3, 1854,  adverting 
to  Uw  neutntlily  policy  of  the  United  States  during  the  Crimean  War, 
tttatnl  that 

Durinn  the  profcrees  of  the  present  war  in  Europe,  our  citizens  have 
wtthotit  national  responsibihty  *  *  *  gold  powder  and  arms  to  all 
biiypnt  nvarttleKi  of  tne  destination  of  those  articles.  *  •  •  The  laws 
of  tho  I'ltiltxl  States  do  not  forbid  their  citizens  to  sell  to  either  of  the 
iHillifp^rtiut  IVwtTs  articles  contraband  of  war  or  to  take  muaitions  of 
war  (ir  Mddivnt  on  board  their  private  ships  for  transportation;  and, 
HllhoDxh  u\  M)  doing  the  individual  citizen  exposes  his  property  or  person 
III  Muuv  (tf  itH>  haurds  of  war,  his  acta  do  not  involve  any  br^ch  oC 
imtituial  iMHitndity." 

-IV  HI.  Smv  3,  IW,  b. 

'*  lltillMHuhtffl,  NMM*McA,Bd.  IV.p.690.  SeeabohiBiiot«onpaBe361  of  Heffter. 
NtiiiiMMtw  vOwt  wHlfin  haw  criticised  as  impracticable  if  not  impoasible  the  at- 
iMHiH  1(1  itniw  a  iliaiinction  beiween  laige  and  amall  ooraniercial  tnUBactiona  in 
mi|m'(  hi  lh<>  rnhf  iJ  runtnband  pmda.  See,  for  example,  Lawrone,  Principlm, 
|i  rm;  lHl'M>h«^i'i.  Vol.  II.  p.  377;  and  Snow,  Int.  Uw,  p.  134. 

••  lllKhHnbtuk,  MnwRM  and  Papets  cf  the  PreeideDts,  Vol.  V,  p.  331. 
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President  Grant  in  his  proclamation  of  neutrality  of  August  22,  1870, 
issued  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  between  Grermany  and  France,  stated 
that  American  citizens  might  "lawfully  and  without  restriction  by 
reason  of  the  aforesaid  state  of  war  manufacture  and  sell  within  the 
United  States  arms  and  munitions  of  war  and  other  articles  known  as 
'contraband  of  war/  although/'  he  added,  "they  could  not  carry  such 
articles  upon  the  high  seas  for  the  use  of  belligerents  without  incurring 
the  risk  of  capture  and  the  penalties  denounced  by  the  law  of  nations  in 
that  behalf/* 

President  Wilson  in  his  neutrality  proclamation  of  August  4,  1914, 
upon  the  outbreak  of  the  present  war,  reafl&rmed,  in  the  identical  words 
of  President  Grant,  the  right  of  American  citizens  to  manufacture  and 
sell  arms  and  munitions  of  war  to  belligerents,  subject  to  the  same  con- 
ditions.^^ In  a  circular  of  the  Department  of  State  of  October  15,  1914, 
reciting  that  numerous  inquiries  had  been  received  from  American  mer- 
chants and  other  persons  as  to  whether  they  could  sell  to  governments  or 
nations  at  war  contraband  articles  without  violating  the  neutrality  of  the 
United  States,  and  also  referring  to  complaints  that  had  been  received 
r^arding  sales  of  contraband  on  the  apparent  supposition  that  they  were 
unneutral  acts  which  the  government  should  prevent,  the  Department 
stated  that  there  was  evidently  "widespread  misapprehension  among 
the  people  of  this  country  as  to  the  obligations  of  the  United  States  as 
a  neutral  nation  in  relation  to  trade  in  contraband  and  as  to  the  powers 
of  the  executive  branch  of  the  government  over  persons  who  engage  in 
it."  To  remove  this  misapprehension,  the  Department  declared  that 
"generally  speaking  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  can  sell  to  a  belligerent 
government  or  its  agent  any  article  of  commerce  which  he  pleases. 
He  is  not  prohibited  from  doing  this  by  any  rule  of  international  law, 
by  any  treaty  provision,  or  by  any  statute  of  the  United  States."  It 
makes  no  difference,  the  circular  declared,  whether  the  articles  sold  are 
exclusively  for  war  purposes,  such  as  fire  arms,  explosives,  etc.,  or  are 
food  stuffs,  clothing,  horses,  etc.,  for  the  use  of  the  army  or  navy  of  the 
belligerent.    Furthermore,  the  circular  continued,  a  neutral  government 

^  Richardson,  Messages  and  Papers  of  the  Presidents,  Vol.  VII,  p.  88. 
^The  text  of  the  proclamation  is  printed  in  this  Journal,  Supp.,  Jan.  1915, 
pp.  110-114. 
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is  not  compelled  by  interaationsl  law,  by  treaty,  or  by  statute  to  prevent 
these  sales  to  a  belligerent,  Sucli  sales,  therefore,  by  American  citizens, 
do  not  in  the  least  affect  the  neutrality  of  the  United  States.  It  is  true 
that  such  articles  are  subject  to  seizure  outside  the  territorial  jurisdiction 
of  the  United  States  by  an  enemy  of  the  purchasing  government,  but  it 
is  the  enemy's  duty  to  prevent  the  articles  reaching  their  destination, 
not  the  duty  of  the  nation  whose  citizens  have  sold  them,  if  the  enemy 
for  the  time  is  unable  to  do  this,  that  is  for  him  one  of  the  misfortunea 
of  war,  and  his  inability  imposes  on  the  neutral  government  no  obligation 
to  prevent  the  sale.  Neither  the  President  nor  any  executive  depart- 
ment, it  was  added,  possesses  any  legal  authority  to  interfere  in  any 
way  with  such  trade. *^  The  same  view  was  expressed  by  Secretary 
Bryan  in  a  letter  to  Senator  Stone  in  reply  to  certain  complaints  that 
the  policy  of  the  American  Government  in  permitting  the  sale  of  anns 
and  munitions  to  Great  Britain  and  France  when  the  Central  Powers 
were  unable  to  purchase  was  unneutral.    In  this  letter  Mr.  Bryan  stated : 

There  is  no  power  in  the  executive  to  prevent  the  sale  of  ammunition 
to  the  bell^erenta.  The  duty  of  a  neutral  to  restrict  trade  in  munitions 
of  war  has  never  been  imposed  by  international  law  or  by  municipal 
statute.  It  has  never  been  the  policy  of  this  government  to  prevent 
the  shipment  of  arms  or  munitions  into  belligerent  territory,  except  in 
the  case  of  neighboring  American  republics,  and  then  only  when  civil 
strife  prevailed. 

But  while  adopting  this  view,  the  Goveniment  of  the  United  States 
took  the  position  that  the  sale  of  arms,  munitions  and  other  war  supplies 
did  not  include  the  right  to  transport  supplies  to  belligerent  warships 
on  the  high  seas.  In  consequence  of  rumors  during  the  early  months 
of  the  war  that  certain  vessels  were  transporting  and  fumiBhing  fuel 
and  other  supplies  from  American  porta  to  cert^  belligerent  cruisers 
at  sea,  the  Department  of  State  issued  a  circular  on  September  19, 
1914,^  declaring  that  vessels  engaging  in  such  transactions  would  not 
be  allowed  to  depart  for  the  reason  that  such  use  of  American  territory 
would  make  it  a  base  of  operations  for  belligerent  warships.  A  base  of 
operations  for  such  purposes  would  be  presumed,  the  circular  stated, 

"Text  of  the  circular,  this  Journal,  Supp.,  Jan.  IftlS,  pp.  124-126. 
"TtKt,  ibid.,  pp.  122-124. 
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when  fuel  or  other  supplies  were  furnished  at  an  American  port  to  such 
warships  more  than  once  within  three  months  since  the  war  began  or 
during  the  period  of  war,  either  directly  or  by  means  of  naval  tenders 
of  the  belligerent  or  by  means  of  merchant  vessels  of  belligerent  or  neutral 
nationality  acting  as  tenders.  ''The  essential  idea  of  neutral  territory 
becoming  the  base  for  naval  operations  by  a  belligerent/'  said  the  cir- 
cular, *4s  repeated  departure  from  such  territory  by  a  naval  tender  of 
the  belligerent  or  by  a  merchant  vessel  in  belligerent  service  which  is 
laden  with  fuel  or  other  naval  supplies."  But  merchant  vessels  laden 
with  naval  supplies  clearing  from  American  ports  for  another  neutral 
port  or  even  to  an  established  naval  base  in  belligerent  territory  would 
not  be  detained.  ''A  neutral  can  only  be  charged  with  unneutral  con- 
duct when  the  supplies  furnished  to  a  belligerent  warship  are  furnished 
directly  to  it  in  a  port  of  the  neutral  or  through  naval  tenders  or  mer- 
chant vessels  acting  as  tenders  departing  from  such  port."  ^^ 

Likewise  the  American  Government  took  the  position  that  the  right 
of  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  sell  and  export  arms  and  munitions 
did  not  include  the  exportation  of  weapons  the  use  of  which  is  forbidden 
by  international  law.  In  reply  to  a  communication  from  the  German 
Ambassador  that  he  had  received  '^  information  the  accuracy  of  which 
was  undoubted"  that  eight  million  cartridges  ''fitted  with  mush-room 
bullets"  had  been  delivered  by  the  Union  Metallic  Cartridge  Company 
for  the  use  of  the  British  army,  the  Secretary  of  State  said: 

If,  however,  you  can  furnish  the  Department  with  evidence  that  this 
or  any  other  company  are  manufacturing  and  selling  for  the  use  of  the 

^  In  a  note  of  the  Austio-Hungarian  Government  of  June  29,  1915,  it  was  com- 
plained that  the  policy  of  the  American  Government  in  preventing  the  deliveiy  of 
supplies  to  German  and  Austro-Hungarian  war  vessels  on  the  high  seas  while  Great 
Britain  and  France  were  free  to  buy  in  the  United  States  without  restriction,  was  a 
departure  from  the  spirit  of  true  neutrality.  To  this  charge  of  inconsistency  Secre- 
tary Lansing  replied  in  a  note  of  August  12,  1915,  that  the  inx)hibition  of  supplies  to 
ships  of  war  rested  on  the  principle  that  a  neutral  Power  must  not  permit  its  territory 
to  become  a  base  for  either  belligerent.  "To  permit  merchant  vessels  acting  as  ten- 
ders," said  Mr.  Lansing,  "to  cany  supplies  more  often  than  every  three  months  and 
in  unlimited  amount  would  defeat  the  purpose  of  the  rule  and  might  constitute  the 
neutral  territory  a  naval  base.''  Furthermore,  he  stated  that  he  was  not  aware  that 
any  Austro-Hungarian  ship  of  war  had  sought  to  obtain  supplies  from  a  port  in  the 
United  States  either  directly  or  indirectly. 
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contending  armies  jn  Europe  t-artridges  whose  use  would  contmvene 
The  Hague  Convention,  the  government  would  be  glad  to  be  furnished 
with  the  evidence,  and  the  President  directs  me  to  inform  you  that  in 
case  any  American  company  b  shown  to  be  engaged  in  this  traffic  be 
wili  use  his  influence  to  prevent,  so  far  as  possible,  aaies  of  such  am- 
munition to  the  Powers  engaged  in  the  European  War.  without  regard 
to  whether  it  is  the  duty  of  this  government  upon  legal  or  conventional 
grounds  to  take  isuch  action. 

Similarly,  upon  complaint  of  the  German  Ambassador  that  sub- 
marines were  being  built  in  the  Uiuted  States  by  a  concern  in  Seattle,  for 
the  use  of  the  Ejitente  Powvrs,  the  government  made  an  investigation 
and  took  steps  to  prevent  further  deUveries  during  the  war.  Finally, 
when  it  was  found  that  the  Schwab  companies  were  manufacturing 
submarines  to  l>e  shipped  in  parts  to  Canada  where  they  were  to  be 
ajwembliHl  and  put  together,  the  President  decided  tliat  such  transac- 
tions constituted  a  violation  of  the  spirit  of  neutrality  and  a  promistt 
was  olitaine<l  from  the  president  of  the  company  that  none  of  the  sub- 
marines built  in  his  (establishments  would  be  delivered  until  the  close 
of  tJiO  war." 

The  policy  of  the  United  States  when  a  belligerent,  in  respect  to  the 

**  Upon  r«pfirU  that  byiln>aeroplaJie8  wete  boiiiK  buill  in  the  United  States  for 
llic  iiiMi  of  the  F.nlciil''  Pi.wcra,  the  German  AmbafHador  in  a  communicatioD  dated 
Juiuary  tO,  191fi,  took  the  poaitian  that  they  were  to  be  regarded  as  war  vess^  tbe 
rialc  of  which  to  bdligerenta  was  contrary  to  Article  8  of  the  13th  Convention  of 
the  Sticond  Hague  Conference,  They  were  not  mentioned  by  ntune  in  the  oonvtn- 
lion,  he  eaid,  because  there  were  aone  in  existence  at  the  dme.  Secretary  Biyan  in 
B  note  of  January  29,  1915,  dimented  from  the  view  that  hydro-aeroplanes  were 
vtMHela  merely  bocauae  they  rise  from  and  alight  upon  the  oea.  They  were,  he  aaid, 
<«Mmtially  air  craft,  and  could  only  be  used  for  military  purpcees  in  the  air.  Mr. 
Itryan  also  took  occasion  to  coll  the  attention  of  the  ambassador  to  the  fact  that  mt 
craft  hail  been  placed  by  the  German  Govenuient  on  the  list  of  oonditioiial  oontm- 
han<l  "for  which  no  special  treatment  involving  neutral  duty  •  ■  *  had  been 
IiTDvided  by  tnaty  to  which  the  United  States  was  a  signatory  or  adhering  Power." 
Hon  the  oorrespondence  in  this  Journal,  Special  Supplement,  July,  1915,  pp.  366-368. 

In  Fnbruary,  1916,  however,  the  Treasury  Department  made  a  ruling  that  hydro- 
ueroplanes  (but  not  aeroplanee)  were  "vessels"  within  the  meaning  of  section  4  of 
tho  Tariff  Act  of  1912.  There  was  no  necessary  inconslBtency  between  the  two  rul- 
InKH,  because  such  craft  when  imported  from  abroad  mi^t  vay  wdl  be  broui^t 
within  the  category  of  "vessels"  for  purposes  of  taxation  and  yet  not  be  treated  as 
war  vesBols  in  the  sense  of  the  neutrality  laws.  It  doee  not  appear  that  tbo  German 
Government  look  any  official  notice  of  the  ruling  by  the  Treasury  DqMrtmeDi. 
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right  of  neutrals  to  sell  and  export  munitions  of  war,  has  uniformly 
been  m  accordance  with  the  view  which  it  has  defended  as  a  neutral, 
and  it  does  not  appear  that  in  any  war  in  which  it  was  a  belligerent 
formal  protest  by  the  government  against  the  furnishing  of  war  supplies 
to  the  enemy  was  ever  made.  During  the  Civil  War,  large  quantities  of 
arms,  munitions,  and  other  supplies  were  purchased  by  both  belligerents 
in  EIngland  and  on  the  Continent.^  It  is  true  that  the  case  of  the 
United  States  before  the  Geneva  Arbitration  Tribunal  of  1872  asserted 
that  ^a  neutral  ought  not  to  permit  a  belligerent  to  use  the  neutral  soil 
as  the  main  if  not  the  only  base  of  its  military  supplies,  during  a  long 
and  bloody  contest,  as  the  soil  of  Great  Britain  was  used  by  the  insur- 
gents," ^  but  this  fact  was  allied  along  with  numerous  others  merely 
as  particular  evidence  of  the  general  unfriendliness  and  laxity  of  the 
British  Government  in  the  observance  of  its  obligations  of  neutrality. 
Moreover,  the  refusal  of  the  American  Government  to  admit  that  the 
Confederates  were  ^titled  to  the  full  rights  of  belligerents,  doubtless 
led  the  government  counsel  at  Geneva  to  contest  the  legality  of  a  traffid 
which  they  would  have  readily  admitted  in  case  the  war  had  been  an 
international  conflict  instead  of  an  insurrection.^^    But  as  stated  above, 

^The  facts  relating  to  these  transactions  are  fully  narrated  in  the  British  and 
American  cases  submitted  to  the  Geneva  Tribunal.  See  also  a  simmiary  in  Moore, 
History  and  Digest  of  International  Arbitrations,  Vol.  I,  p.  620.  Montague  Bernard 
in  his  Historical  Account  of  the  Neutrality  of  Great  Britain  during  the  American 
Civil  War  (pp.  330-332)  states  that  the  export  of  arms  and  military  stores  from  Great 
Britain  to  both  Northern  and  Southern  ports  ''went  on  freely  without  intermission 
as  long  as  the  contest  lasted.''  Of  the  amount  of  the  shipments,  he  says,  there  is 
probably  no  accurate  account.  He  publishes  a  table  of  statistics  of  exportations  of 
arms  and  munitions  to  the  United  States  and  to  the  West  Indies  covering  the  years 
1860-1866.  According  to  this  table,  the  value  of  exports  to  the  United  States  rose 
from  £45,076  in  1860  to  £999,197  in  1862,  after  which  it  declmed  to  £82,345  in  1866. 
The  value  of  those  to  the  West  Indies  increased  from  £6,050  in  1860  to  £367,578  in 
1862,  after  which  there  was  a  falling  off  until  the  value  in  1866  amounted  to  £4,795. 
The  British  case  before  the  Geneva  Arbitration  Tribunal  states  that  "extra  supplies 
of  small  arms,  percussion  caps,  cannon  and  other  ordnance,  saltpeter,  lead,  clothing, 
and  other  war  like  stores,  representing  a  value  of  not  less  than  £2,000,000  of  which 
£500,000  were  for  muskets  and  rifles  alone,  were  exported  from  Ekigland  to  the 
Northern  parts  of  the  United  States  during  the  Civil  War."    Moore,  I,  620. 

M  Alabama  Claims,  Case  of  the  U.  S.,  Part  V,  p.  125. 

^^  It  should  also  be  remarked  that  as  regards  the  second  rule  of  the  Treaty  of 
Washington  (which  declares  that  a  neutral  is  bound  not  to  permit  or  suffer  either 
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U  does  not  appear  that  the  American  Government  ever  made  a  formal 
ptDtMt  to  the  OoTetnmeDt  at  Grest  Britain  or  demanded  tbat  an  euH 
barso  be  planed  od  the  eidpBieat  of  anna  to  the  GoofedenQr.f* 

bdHgHait  to  make  Om  of  porta  or  wataa  m  tbo  baae  of  nml  ofMntioaa  ■■■faMt 
dw  othv  cv  for  tho  puipoM  <]f  dw  noeml  w  MqnUtiaa  of  orfHtaiy  nppfiM  or  anm) 
dw  AmcrieiB  OMS  itotod  thot  H  WM  iwt  mkkntood  "  to  apptr  to  the  Hda  of  ii^lHr 

■uppBoa  OT  ana>  in  tlw  ovdiiiair  ooone  of  oonmHroe^  bat  to  tho  OM  of  o  Motnl  port 
for  tlw  wwiwal  or  onjumifah'Bii  of  mdi  militaiT  aopiiliM  for  Um  noaol  oparattmt 
rrfcRvd  to  in  the  rale."  (Cue  of  tbe  U.  a,  p.  71.)  ItwHtbeoMof  portaormtos 
aa  the  baae  of  naval  optntioBU  to  wUab  erotption  waa  taken.  Tlie  BritUi  eaae  and 
the  BiHUi  pabBe,  bowvw,  faHetpratad  the  AoMriean  eoatentkm  AOmntly,  and 
the  BrWrii  owe  aibmed  that  "a  aeutawl  sovenuntnt  is  not  bound  bj  loom  of  the 
above  mentioned  dtiBgtiiioa  or  othcrwiae  to  prevent  or  leamfai  the  ale  iritldn  ita 
tanhoiy,  to  a  belUgemt  of  arttohe  eontrabaad  of  war  or  the  manufaetnre  within  its 
tatritoiy  of  auob  artidn  to  the  order  of  a  beUiiereDt  purehaav,  or  the  eaporUtton 
ofaaahartfoleafraaiit«tcRitor3rfor*lato,orfortlwano(abalE|vait."  Quoted 
by  Moore,  Hiatocy  aod  Incest  of  lotcnntkinal  AiUtntiraa,  I,  JSM.  TUa  waa  an 
■baidutaly  eoneot  statcDMDt  of  the  view  lAkh  had  ahrajn  been  bdd  tr  the  Ameriean 
Chmnunent,  and  inha  eaae  of  the  Unltad  Statea  intended  to  hj  down  a  Aiannt 
rule  tbta  ia  only  an  ittuatntion  of  the  feet  that  atatea  are  uauaQr  Swled  by  thdir 
intareata  lather  than  (heir  peat  pcaetiee,  that  ii,  thqr  adopt  one  rale  lAen  thcgr  an ' 
beHigennta  and  a  oontm;  rale  irtien  Utqr  are  neutrak.  Cobden  In  a  Mter  to 
Bmator  Sunuiv  of  April  2, 18S8  (quotod  by  iSoan,  ap.  oil.,  p.  tOtt),  mU,  "We  an 
iMund  to  do  our  beet  to  pmnot  any  dip  of  war  bcfng  iMnlt  for  the  Ciadedsate 
OoverDtnent  *  *  *  but  with  mnnitiona  of  war  the  oaae  ii  diSHent.  Ilqr  *■* 
bought  and  B(dd  by  private  merdianta  for  the  wlxde  worid,  and  it  b  not  in  the  poww 
of  the  government  to  prevent  it.  Bmdea,  your  own  government  have  lud  down 
repctttcdly  the  doctrine  that  it  is  not  part  of  the  duty  of  governments  to  interfere 
with  such  tranaacttoDB  for  which  tbey  are  in  no  way  roeponwble."  In  another  letter 
of  May  22,  he  deplored  "the  bungling  mismanagemeDt  on  your  aide  which  aUowed 
the  two  distinct  questions  of  selling  munitions  of  war  and  the  equipping  of  privateers 
to  be  mixed  up  together."  No  direct  claim  was  preferred  by  the  case  of  the  United 
States  for  injuries  sustained  by  the  sale  of  anns,  but  "indirect  claims"  were  ad* 
vanced  for  loasea  occauoned  by  this  and  other  acts  which  prolonged  tbe  war.  The 
arbitratore,  however,  as  is  well  known,  declared  them  to  be  inadmiaaible  "upon 
the  principles  of  international  law  applicable  to  such  cases." 

**  It  has  been  recently  asserted  by  Dr.  Von  Mach  and  other  German  B]rmpathicers 
in  the  United  States  that  Secretary  Seward  during  the  Civil  War  took  the  poeition 
that  British  subjects  who  furnished  aims  and  munitions  U>  the  Confederacy  were 
enemies  of  the  United  States  and  were  not  entitled  to  the  protection  of  the  British 
Government.  This  is  an  error.  What  Seward  actually  said  was  that  British  subjects 
who  "interfere  in  our  civil  war  by  fumi^ing  arms  and  munitions  of  war  ia  the 
Confederacy  in  vetaeU  owned  or  chartered  by  the  prttended  inturgent  aulharitUt  or 
runntTi^  the  blocltaik  with  them  *  ■  •  were  by  tbe  law  of  nations  liable  to  be 
treated  by  this  government  as  enemies  of  the  United  States,  having  no  lawful  claim 
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It  is  of  course  true  that  there  have  been  a  few  embargoes  laid  by  the 
United  States  on  the  exportation  of  arms  and  munitions.  Such  prohibi- 
tions were  laid  in  1862  and  1898  when  the  United  States  was  a  belliger- 
ent, in  the  interest  of  national  defence.  In  1905  the  exportation  of  arms 
and  munitions  to  San  Domingo  was  prohibited  and,  as  is  well  known,  a 
similar  embargo  in  1912  was  placed  on  shipments  of  arms  and  munitions 
to  Mexico,  but  neither  was  in  fact  a  neutrality  measure. 

The  practice  of  Great  Britain  has  been  similar  to  that  of  the  United 
States.  Prohibitions  on  the  sale  of  arms  and  munitions  have  ocasionally 
been  laid  in  pursuance  of  treaty  stipulations,  as  in  1822  during  the  war 
between  Spain  and  her  South  American  colonies  and  in  1848  during 
the  war  between  Denmark  and  Prussia;  ^'  or  when  Great  Britain  was 
herself  a  belligerent,  as  during  the  Crimean  War  and  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  present  war.  The  only  instance  of  a  departure  from  the  general 
practice  appears  to  have  been  the  Order  in  Council  of  September  30, 
1825,  issued  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  between  Greece  and  Turkey  ** 
forbidding  for  a  period  of  six  months  the  exportation  of  arms  and  war- 
like stores  to  any  port  beyond  the  seas,  except  by  leave  of  the  Crown. 
No  reason  for  the  prohibition  was  given  further  than  that  it  was  "judged 
necessary."  ^^  Notwithstanding  the  urgent  plea  of  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton in  1826  that  it  should  be  renewed  in  the  interest  of  neutrality,  the 
government  declined  to  do  so.  George  Canning,  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  in  a  letter  dated  August  4,  1826,  explaining  the  reason  for  the 
refusal  of  the  government  to  renew  the  order,  said: 

The  Order  in  Council  of  last  year  was  suffered  to  expire,  not  by  me, 
nor  by  any  other  individual  member  of  the  cabinet,  but  upon  deliberate 
resolution  of  the  cabinet,  founded  on  the  alleged  fact  that  the  prohibi- 

to  be  protected  by  Her  Majesty's  Government."  Dispatch  to  Mr.  Adams,  Minister 
to  England,  July  9,  1864.  Moore,  Digest,  Vol.  VII,  p.  958.  The  acts  to  which  the 
Secretaiy  of  State  here  referred  were  of  course  of  a  very  different  character  from  the 
transportation  of  contraband  in  neutral  vessels  to  non-blockaded  ports. 

M  The  embargo  of  1822  was  laid  in  pursuance  of  an  old  treaty  with  Spaui  by  which 
it  was  stipulated  that  neither  party  would  in  case  of  war  permit  the  exportation  of 
arms  to  the  enemy  of  the  other;  that  of  1848  was  laid  in  consequence  of  treaties  con- 
cluded between  Great  Britain  and  Denmark  m  1670, 1780  and  1814.  Calvo,  Vol.  IV, 
Sec.  2627,  and  Gessner,  p.  129. 

^*  In  pursuance  of  an  act  of  Parliament  passed  in  the  29th  year  of  George  II. 

**  See  the  text  in  British  and  Foreign  State  Papers,  Vol.  XII,  p.  529. 
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tioo  had  brought  all  the  principal  maDufactories  (of  anns)  to  niin. 
Whether  we  ought  to  inflict  such  a  calamity  on  our  own  establishment 
in  order  to  prevent  the  Greeks  from  having  arms  to  oppose  Ibrahim 
Pusha  is  a  que^on  of  veiy  nice  morality.  There  b  no  treaty  which 
binds  us  to  interdict  the  export  of  arms  to  the  Greeks,  nor  indeed  do  I 
l>elieve  that  such  a  stipulation  ever  found  its  way  into  any  treaty, 
except  in  r^ard  to  the  Indian  tribes  and  the  Spanish  colonists  in 
America. 

"Neutrality,"  Canning  went  on  to  remark,  "is  as  completely  observed 
by  permitting  export  to  the  lielligerents  as  by  prohibiting  it  to  both; 
but  to  (Uiow  it  to  one  and  to  refuse  it  to  the  other  may  be  very  wise,  or 
very  courteous,  or  ver>'  praiseworthy,  but  it  certainly  would  not  be 
neutral.  But  whatever  be  the  merit  of  the  case,  my  business  was  to 
ittate  the  law  as  it  is;  and  I  must  authorize  Stratford  so  to  say,  if  be  is 
to  state  the  case  of  his  country  truly."  ** 

Section  ISO  of  the  Customs  Consolidation  Act  of  1833,"  apparently 
still  in  force,  authorizes  the  Crown  in  ita  discretion  to  prohibit  by  Order 
in  Council  the  exportation  of  arms,  ammunition,  gunpowder,  military 
and  naval  stores,  etc.  But  it  does  not  appear  that  the  authority  con- 
ferred by  this  act  has  ever  been  exercised  by  the  Crown  as  a  measure  of 
neutrality.  It  has  of  course  been  occasionally  exercised,  as  I  have  said, 
for  purposes  connected  with  the  national  defence.  Thus  Earl  Granville 
in  a  communication  of  September  15,  1870,  to  Count  Bemstorff,  Prus- 
sian Ambassador  at  London,  stated  that: 

It  has  not  been  the  practice  to  prohibit  it  (the  exportation  <^  arms) 
except  when  the  interests  of  this  cotmtry,  as  in  the  case  of  self-defence, 
are  directly  and  immediately  concerned  in  the  prohibition." 

During  the  Franco-German  War  of  1870-1871  Count  Bemstorff 
called  the  attention  of  Earl  Granville  to  this  act  and  urged  the  govern- 
ment to  prohibit  the  sale  and  exportation  of  arms  and  mimitions  which 
were  being  supplied  in  large  quwitities  to  the  French  Government." 
There  was  no  question,  he  asserted,  but  that 

••  Wellington,  Deepatobee,  Vol.  Ill,  3d  serin,  p.  364,  dted  by  Geasner,  Dnrit  dv 
Neutrf,  p.  131. 

"  16  and  17  Victoria,  Cfa.  107,  cited  by  PhiUimore,  III,  410. 

"  Britjih  and  Foreign  State  Papers,  Vol.  61,  p.  704. 

"Text  of  memorandum  of  S^.  1,  1870,  in  British  and  Foreign  State  Papas, 
1870-71,  Vol.  61,  w>.  714-716. 
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France  had  wantonly  made  war  on  Germany.  The  verdict  of  the 
world  and  especially  the  verdict  of  the  statesmen  as  well  as  of  the  public 
of  England  has  unconsciously  pronounced  the  Emperor  of  the  French 
guilty  of  a  most  flagitious  breach  of  the  peace.  Germany,  on  the  other 
hand,  entered  into  the  contest  with  the  consciousness  of  a  good  cause. 
She  was  therefore  led  to  expect  that  the  neutrality  of  Great  Britain, 
her  former  ally  against  Napoleonic  aggression,  however  strict  in  form, 
would  at  least  be  henevolerd  in  spirit  ^  to  Germany,  for  it  is  impossible 
for  the  human  mind  not  to  side  with  one  or  the  other  party  in  a  conlBict 
like  the  present  one.  What  is  the  use  of  being  right  or  wrong  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world  if  the  public  remains  insensible  to  the  merits  of  a  cause? 
Those  who  deny  the  necessity  of  such  a  distinction,  forego  the  appeal 
to  public  opinion  which  we  are  daily  taught  to  consider  as  the  foremost 
of  the  great  powers. 

''In  the  face  of  the  continuous  export  of  armS;  munitions,  coal,  and 
other  war  material  from  Great  Britain  to  France,"  Count  Bemstorfif 
went  on  to  say,  ''in  the  face  of  facts  openly  made  a  boast  of  by  the 
French  Minister  of  War  and  not  denied  by  the  British  Government, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  prove  that  the  neutrality  of  Great  Britain,  far 
from  being  impartial  to  that  party  which  has  been  pronounced  to  be 
in  the  right,  is,  on  the  contrary,  such  as  it  might  possibly  have  been  if 
that  party  had  been  wrong  in  the  eyes  of  the  British  people  and  gov- 
ernment." The  nation  would  be  morally  responsible  for  the  blood  which 
was  being  shed  through  the  agency  of  rapacious  individuals  who  were 
making  fortunes  out  of  a  trade  which  was  condemned  by  the  nation. 
England  was  "feeding"  a  war  which  would  have  ended  sooner  had 
France  been  left  dependent  on  her  own  resources;  hence  the  policy  of 
the  British  Government  was  if  not  intentionally,  at  least  practically, 
benevolent  to  France,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  verdict  of 
popular  opinion  was  against  the  cause  for  which  France  was  fighting. 
To  this  communication  Earl  Granville  replied  on  September  15,*^ 
saying  that  the  propositions  of  the  Prussian  Ambassador  amounted  to 
a  demand  that  British  neutrality  should  be  both  in  spirit  and  in  practice 
benevolent  toward  Prussia  and  consequently,  as  it  would  seem,  un- 
favorable toward  France.  The  idea  of  "benevolent  neutraUty"  he 
added,  was  new  and  its  meaning  and  practical  effect  would  have  to  be 
explained. 

^  Italics  are  mine. 

•'  Text  in  British  and  Foreign  State  Papers,  Vol.  61,  pp.  769  flf. 
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ThtTramitm  IImIi— to  earid  mi  be  imdentood  as  lagiBs  down 
s  ^ii^le  MfinAfa  a4r  to  Ae  ^meat  war;  inks  of  intczniitioDal 
hwcaJi  Mt  ■■  — fcad  to  WiiitiMMil  e— eo,  Ifaey  murt  be  of  gBDeral 
^pBcaliiB  tD  ■■  MB.  H  die  Vntrnta  pwipiiMtion  wen  admitted,  it 
wwiii  ba  Ab  Ariy  af  ««BT  aewtnl  gomoBMnt  at  tiie  begnniny  oif  a 
'WW  to  AiHHBa  wMA  htSffmat  waa  Enond  far  pidiUo  ofiiatm  of 
toadliaebMdtheBaia^nattitadeofbeDevolBDtDeiitrali^  toward 
liatt  Uf^Ho*.  Sach  ■  pdhy  wodd  lead  to  iaaiqieraUe  ^Bcoltiee. 
•  VhowaaM  4b  be  W  «•■■  fautauui  a  departure  from  the  usaal 
■nclM.  ia  Bite' to  «Mi>r  BMtarial  advantafes  OD  one  belligaent  state 
aadapartiflmataoninhoetiUttesT  Iteeems 
t  BcntaaitT  wneD  it  oDoe  dcfMrtB  from  Btiiot 
of  ahnac  its  esaenee,  aad  the  muneot 
to  be  uased  by  a  predilectiaa  for  <we 
to  be  nentraL  Hie  idea,  tiiercfon^  of 
Agr  «■■  Baan  little  Ian  tiian  the  «ztincrtioD  of  nw* 

l»  ttaa  toned  to  the  oondoet  of  the  Pruaaian  Gorammeat 
I  War,  during  the  whde  of  which  war  "amu  and 
d  «f  war  were  otqaoualy  sui^lied  to  Ruana  l^  the  Btstee 
at  tka  lalMNta^  Nfolar  aseots  fcff  the  traffic  in  idiich  beiDg  eataUished 
•ft  HmH^.  Mniklwin.  nnni.  Kfioigsberg,  Brtmibe^  and  other  plaoes." 
Mk  MaMmM  was  put  1900  their  opa^tions,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
tttft  ttft  ftwaiaa  Govemmeot  had  ismied  a  decree  in  Mardi,  1864,  pro- 
IJItiftSm  tt»  tnnsit  of  anna  from  other  countries  throu^  Prussia,  and 
atHtthvr  vKn-nv  in  March,  1855,  prohibiting  also  the  transit  of  other 
t,\kbtmt>«tHl.  When  the  attention  of  the  Prussian  Government  was 
vshlknl  l>,v  th»  (lovernment  of  Her  Majesty  to  its  negligence  in  enforcing 
th^t*'  vlwrwB  to  tho  injury  of  Great  Britain,  which  was  then  at  war  with 
Ktl'Wttt.  tht*  l*r\i!!tuaii  Government  replied,  not  that  it  was  justified  in 
IM'riuiKiiitt  tht<ci(>  exports  on  the  principle  of  "benevolent  neutrality," 
Imt  ttwt  it  could  nut  interfere  with  the  course  of  trade, — an  answer,  said 
**l\uttHifiiliH|i  im  thia  pcopoBition  of  the  Prussian  Ambassador,  Westlake,  in  an 
MrtH>li>  t.<u  l)w>  "Kx)xirt  uT  Contisband  of  War"  (Collected  Papers,  p.  374)  remarks: 
"til'  MWUliWO  thiti  the  ntusc  of  Gcrmaoy  is  just,  that  the  pubhc  opinion,  and  evoi 
tht<  >lMltwiwn  (if  t^iKkiMl  lutvv  recogniied  itfi  justice  and  that  therefore  we  should 
(\intWt  iHit  n  vuit't  iifuUiJily.  but  one  which  should  be  calculated  to  give  effective 
t<\tin«wk>>t  ti>  i>ur  mtl  or  imppowd  sentimeDts  b  favor  of  his  country."  Westlake 
wM*  ItiMt  ituwhWinii  the  (■imimstanceB,  the  fiist  elemente  of  the  act  of  persuasion 
Mi>uht  Km¥i>  tltclnlfd  Ml  a|i|ir«l  in  the  name  of  strict  neutrality  rather  than  in  that 
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Earl  Granville;  which  would  "seem  to  have  been  based  rather  on  the 
principle  that  the  first  duty  of  Prussia  as  a  neutral;  was  to  consider  the 
interests  of  her  own  subjects,  not  those  of  the  subjects  of  a  country 
which  had  engaged  itself  in  a  war  with  which  Prussia  had  no  concern." 
Many  German  writers  maintain  that  the  conduct  of  the  British 
Government  during  the  Franco-Prussian  War  was  not  in  accord  with 
the  spirit  of  neutrality,*^  but  others  like  Geffcken  ^  and  von  Bar  •^  do 
not  consider  that  the  German  complaint  was  well  founded.  The  policy 
of  the  British  Government  was  ably  defended  by  Sir  William  Harcourt 
under  the  pseudonym  of  Historicus  in  a  series  of  letters  to  the  Times; 
but  public  opinion  in  England  was  by  no  means  unanimous  in  support 
of  the  government.  During  the  wars  since  1870  British  policy  has  been 
substantially  the  same.** 

*'  For  example,  Bliintschli,  Dr,  Int.  Cod,,  p.  442;  Geesner,  Kriega-fdhrende  und 
neutrale  M&chU,  p.  77;  also  his  Le  Droit  dea  Neutres  sur  Mer,  p.  133;  Kusserow, 
**Le8  Devoirs  d*un  Gouvemement  Neutre/*  Revue  de  Droit  Int.,  Vol.  VI  (1874),  p.  64; 
and  Gotha,  La  queetion  dee  ExportaHons  d^armes  Anglaieea  (1871).  Perels,  Droit  Mar, 
Int.f  discusses  the  question  but  expresses  no  opinion. 

**  Der  Handel  mit  Waffen  und  KriegemalerUd,  in  Holtzendorfifs  Handbuch,  Bd.  IV, 
p.  692  ff;  also  his  edition  of  Heffter,  p.  350,  note. 

•»  ''ObeervaHone  aur  la  Conirdxinde  de  Guerre/'  Rev.  de  Dr,  Int.,  Vol.  XXVI  (1894), 
p.  405. 

**  In  a  petition  addressed  to  the  President  and  Congress  of  the  United  States 
during  the  present  war  and  alleged  to  have  been  signed  by  1,000,000  American  citi- 
zens, the  statement  is  made  that  ''on  April  23,  1898,  after  the  Spanish-American 
War  had  begun,  the  British  Government  placed  an  embargo  on  mimitions  of  war." 
This  statement,  like  many  others  made  by  the  embargo  propagandists,  is  erroneous. 
The  Queen's  neutrality  proclamation  of  April  23  warned  British  subjects  that  if 
any  of  them  presumed  to  do  any  acts  in  derogation  of  their  duty  as  neutral  subjects 
or  in  violation  or  contravention  of  the  law  of  nations,  and  more  especially  by  breaking 
a  blockade,  or  by  carrying  officers,  soldiers,  despatches,  arms,  mimitions,  military 
stores  or  articles  deemed  contraband  according  to  the  law  of  nations,  for  the  use 
of  either  belligerent,  all  such  persons  so  offending,  together  with  their  ships  and  goods 
would  rightfully  incur  and  be  justly  liable  to  hostile  capture  and  to  the  penalties 
denoimced  by  the  law  of  nations.  (See  the  text  in  "Proclamations  and  Decrees  of 
Neutrality  in  the  war  with  Spain,"  published  by  the  United  States  Government, 
p.  35.)  It  will  be  noted  that  the  proclamation  did  not  prohibit  British  subjects  from 
transporting  contraband  to  either  belligerent,  and  no  penalty  was  prescribed  for 
doing  such  acts.  There  is  merely  the  customary  warning  usually  foimd  in  neutrality 
proclamations  that  those  who  engage  in  contraband  trade  are  exposed  to  the  loss 
of  their  ships  and  goods  through  capture  and  confiscation  by  one  of  the  belligerents. 
The  English  colony  of  Jamaica  indeed  is  s^d  to  have  become  the  chief  source  of 
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French  practice  has  been  substantially  the  some  ob  that  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States.  By  an  act  of  the  French  Parliament  of 
April  13,  1895,  the  government  was  authorized  to  prohibit  the  exporta- 
tion of  arms  by  individuals  whenever  it  should  judge  such  a  measure 
to  l>e  necessary  to  the  interest*  of  the  country.  But  apparently  the 
authority  thus  conferred  has  not  been  exercised  diuing  any  of  the  wats 
since  that  date." 

In  view  of  the  Austrian  and  German  attacks  upon  the  policy  of  the 
American  Government  in  permitting  the  sale  and  exportation  of  arms 
and  munitions  during  the  present  war,  a  review  of  their  own  practice 
ill  some  of  the  more  important  recent  wars  will  not  be  inappropriate. 
'ITie  open  toleration  by  the  Pruaaian  Government  during  the  Crimean 
War  of  the  transportation  through  Prussian  territory  of  large  quantities 
of  war  supplies  from  Belgium  to  Russia,  notwithstanding  that  such 
traffic  had  been  forbidden  by  two  decrees  of  the  Prussian  Government, 
haij  already  i>een  referred  to.  During  the  American  Civil  War  both 
belligerents  bought  supplies  in  Germany  and  Austria.  Soon  after  the 
outbreak  of  the  war  the  Confederate  Government  sent  Major  Caleb 
Hu8e  to  Eurojie  to  buy  and  make  contracts  for  arms  and  munitions.* 
Major  Huse  subsequently  published  a  pamphlet  entitled  "The  Sup- 
plies for  the  Confederate  Army;  How  they  were  obtained  in  Europe 
and  How  Paid  For,"  **  in  which  he  described  liis  purchases  in  vari- 

aupply  for  the  Sponiah  army  in  Cuba,  and  except  for  a  mild  pn>t«flt  from  the  American 
oooflul  at  Kingston,  no  complaint  was  made  by  any  official  of  the  United  Statee. 
Benton,  International  Iaw  and  Diplomacy  of  the  Spanish-American  War,  pp.  195- 
106. 

"See  Bonfilfl,  Dmii  International  Public,  p.  891.  "During  the  Ruanyjaponeoe 
War  of  1904-lOOS,"  says  Bonfils,  "the  exportation  of  arms  from  Prance  to  Rmria 
took  place  freely."  The  only  instanceB  of  embai^oee  by  the  Prench  Government 
appear  to  have  been  Iwd  on  the  exportation  of  arms  to  Spain  during  the  Cariist  up- 
riBJnga  of  1873,  1875,  and  1876. 

"Jefferson  Davis,  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Confederate  Government,  Vol,  I,  p.  311. 
Speaking  of  tike  purchase  of  arms  in  Europe  during  the  Civil  War,  Bernard  (Britiafa 
Neutrality  during  the  American  Civil  War,  p.  331)  Bays,  "Many  rifles  were  abo 
imported  from  Prussia."  The  British  case  before  the  Geneva  Arbitration  Ti^Minal 
in  1872  stated  that  "large  quantities  of  arms  were  purahaaed  by  the  United  Stat^ 
in  F^anoe,  Austria,  and  other  neutral  countries."  Moore,  History  and  Digest  of 
International  Ariiitrations,  1,  620. 

*  Boston,  T.  R.  Marvin  and  Son,  1904. 
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ous  countries  of  Europe.    Concerning  his  transactions  in  Austria  he 

says: 

There  were  few  arms  for  sale,  even  in  the  arsenals  of  Europe,  which 
Mr.  Gushing  had  said  would  be  open  to  the  United  States  and  closed  to 
the  South.  Austria,  however,  had  a  considerably  quantity  on  hand  and 
these  an  intermediary  proposed  I  should  buy. 

I  knew  something  of  the  armament  of  Austria,  having  visited  Vienna 
in  1859,  with  a  letter  from  the  United  States  War  Department,  which 
gave  me  some  facilities  for  observation.  At  first  I  considered  the  getting 
of  anything  from  an  Imperial  Austrian  Arsenal  as  chimerical.  But  my 
would-be  intermediary  was  so  persistent  that  finally  I  accompanied  him 
to  Vienna,  and,  within  a  few  days,  closed  a  contract  for  100,000  rifles  of 
the  latest  Austrian  pattern,  and  ten  batteries,  of  six  pieces  each,  of  field 
artillery,  with  harness  complete,  ready  for  service,  and  a  quantity  of 
ammunition,  all  to  be  delivered  on  ship  at  Hamburg.  The  United 
States  Minister,  Mr.  Motley,  protested  in  vain.  He  was  told  that  the 
making  of  arms  was  an  important  industry  of  Austria;  that  the  same 
arms  had  been  offered  to  the  United  States  Government  and  declined, 
and  that,  as  belligerents,  the  Confederate  States  were,  by  the  usage  of 
nations,  lawful  buyers.  However  unsatisfactory  this  answer  may  have 
been  to  Washington,  the  arms  were  deUvered,  and  in  due  time  were 
shipped  to  Bermuda  from  Hamburg.  Mr.  Motley  offered  to  buy  the 
whole  consignment,  but  was  too  late.  The  Austrian  Government  de- 
clined to  break  faith  with  the  purchasers.^ 

It  has  been  widely  asserted  recently  by  German  sympathizers  in  the 
United  States  that  during  the  war  between  Spain  and  the  United  States 
Germany  forbade  the  exportation  of  arms  and  munitions  to  Spain.^^ 

'•Pp.  2^27.  Professor  T.  S.  Woolsey  in  an  article  entitled  "The  Case  for  the 
Munitions  Trade"  (Leslie's  Weekly,  July  29,  1915),  commenting  on  the  above 
statements  of  Major  Huse,  remarks  that  the  reader's  suspicions  are  naturally  aroused 
by  the  implication  that  the  sale  was  made  by  the  Austrian  Government  direct  or 
through  the  agency  of  an  intermediary.  Professor  Woolsey  adds  that:  ''Quite  apart 
from  anything  that  Major  Huse  asserted,  there  is  abundant  evidence  that  the  Con- 
federates got  war  supplies  from  Austria.  The  subject  was  frequently  mentioned  in 
the  correspondence  of  the  Confederate  Chief  of  Ordnance,  General  Joseph  Gorgas, 
with  the  Confederate  War  Department.  In  the  'Official  Records'  there  are,  for  the 
year  1863,  various  references  to  war  supplies  purchased  in  Austria  by  Huse,  and 
shipped  apparently  by  Fraser  and  Trenholme.  For  example,  a  letter  of  Feb.  3,  1863 
(in  series  IV,  Volume  II,  pages  382-384),  states  that  Huse  had  shipped  21,000 
Austrian  rifles,  with  32  guns  and  10,000  shrapnel  shells  for  them.  At  the  same  time 
there  were  waiting  in  Vienna  munitions  to  the  value  of  £117,500,  to  be  shipped 
when  payment  was  made  by  the  Confederate  Government." 

^^  This  assertion  was  made  by  Representative  Vollmer  in  the  House  on  March  4, 
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This  assertion  was  ba^ed  od  a  passage  in  the  Autobiography  of  Andrew 
D.  White/'  but  the  facts  show  that  the  contrary  was  the  case.  Dr. 
White  in  a  recent  letter  explaining  the  incident  to  which  he  refers  in 
his  Autobiography,  states  that  the  particular  vessel  which  he  requested 
the  German  Foreign  Office  to  search,  although  laden  with  contraband, 
"after  a  brief  wait  proceeded  on  her  way"  (to  Spain),  and  that  "our 
agents  at  Hamburg  informed  me  later  that  during  the  entire  war,  vessels 
freely  carried  munitions  from  German  porta  both  to  Spain  and  to  the 

1916;  (Cong.  Record,  An),  p.  736),  See  also  the  New  York  Evening  MaU  of  Jan- 
uary 27,  1916,  and  the  petition  of  1,000.000  American  citizens  (Cong.  Record,  Jan- 
UNry  27,  1916,  p.  1743).  Also  the  Fatherland  of  July  9,  1916;  and  the  Boston  ^ran- 
taipl  oT  January  31,  1016.  !□  an  issue  of  the  FaUurrland  in  August,  1915,  we  tind  the 
following:  "During  our  war  with  S|)ain  •  •  •  one  belligerent  appealed  to  a 
rriraidly  Power  to  stop  the  export  of  munitions  of  war  from  its  teemiDg  war  factorioB. 
That  appeal  came  (mm  the  UDit«d  States  and  was  addressed  to  Germany!  Did 
Gemuuiy  justify  i\e  traffic  in  murder  tools  when  the  United  States  appealed  to  her 
tu  observe  a  benevolent  neutrality?  Let  Andrew  D.  White  answer  the  t|ucetion,  as 
he  answera  it  in  bio  Autobiography."  Not«  also  the  following  fixim  an  interview  given 
by  Field  Marshal  Von  Moltke  to  a  correspondent  of  the  Washington  Post,  reprinted 
in  the  Continental  Timet  of  August  16,  1915:  "During  your  various  ware  in  North 
America  your  government  never  had  reason  to  complain  of  arms  or  munitions  being 
furnished  by  ub  to  your  enemies.  Spain,  for  instance,  long  before  its  war  with  the 
United  Stales  freely  purchased  Mauser  rifles  from  our  German  manufacturers;  but 
the  moment  war  hrokti  out  between  S])ain  und  Ihc  I'tiiltii  Si  (ilea  and  our  neutrality 
WBfl  declared,  our  government  shut  down  on  any  further  exportation  of  arms  to  Spain, 
Cuba,  Porto  Rico  or  the  Philippines.  Your  former  Ambassador  to  us,  Dr.  Andrew  D. 
White,  who  served  here  during  that  war,  can  attest  this  fact." 

"  Chapter  XVI,  pp.  16S-169.  The  passage  is  as  follows:  "  As  to  the  conduct  of 
Gennany  during  our  war  with  Spain,  while  the  press,  with  two  or  three  eKceptJons 
was  anything  but  friendly,  and  while  a  lai^  majority  of  the  people  were  hostile  to 
ui  on  account  of  the  natural  sympathy  with  a  small  Power  battling  ag^nst  a  larger 
one,  the  course  of  the  imperial  Government,  eepedally  of  the  Foreign  Office  under 
Count  voD  BUlow  and  Baron  von  Ricbthofen,  was  all  that  could  be  desired.  Indeed, 
they  went  so  far  on  one  occasion  as  almost  to  ahum  us.  The  American  oonsul  at 
Hamburg  having  notified  me  by  telephone  that  a  Spanish  vessel,  supposed  to  be 
loaded  with  arms  for  use  agunst  us  in  Cuba,  was  about  to  leave  that  port,  I  hastened 
to  the  FoTMgn  Office  and  urged  that  vigorous  steps  be  takea,  with  the  result  that 
the  vessel,  which  in  the  meantime  had  left  Hamburg,  was  overiiauled  and  searched 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe.  The  German  Government  might  eanly  have  pleaded,  in 
Kiswer  to  my  request,  that  the  American  Government  had  generally  shown  itaelf 
opposed  to  any  such  interference  with  the  shipments  of  small  arms  to  belligetents, 
and  had  contended  that  it  was  not  obliged  to  search  vessels  to  find  such  contraband 
of  war,  but  that  this  duty  was  incumbent  upon  the  belligerent  nation  concerned." 
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United  States,  and  that  neither  of  the  belligerents  made  any  remon- 
stranceJ'  When  the  Department  of  State  learned  of  the  incident,  it 
instructed  the  American  Ambassador  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  there 
were  "any  laws  or  regulations  in  force  in  Germany  forbidding  the 
shipment  of  contraband  of  war,"  in  order  that  if  there  existed  such  laws 
or  regulations  the  American  Government  might  be  so  informed  so  as 
to  avoid  the  embarrassments  which  might  arise  if  it  should  decide  to 
protest  against  the  action  of  neutral  governments  in  permitting  contra- 
band articles  to  be  shipped  from  their  ports.  The  Ambassador  reported 
that  there  were  no  such  laws  or  regulations  in  force,  and  the  matter 
was  therefore  droppedJ^  It  appears  that  the  German  Government 
never  issued  any  proclamation  of  neutrality,  that  it  never  took  any  steps 
whatever  to  prevent  the  sale  and  exportation  of  arms  and  munitions  to 
either  belligerent,  and  that  in  fact  German  manufacturers  sold  such 
articles  freely  to  the  Spanish  Government. 

During  the  Boer  War  large  quantities  of  war  material  were  sold  to 
the  British  Government  by  manufacturers  and  merchants  of  both  Austria 
and  Germany.  Although  the  sympathies  of  the  people  of  Austria  and 
Germany  were  overwhelmingly  on  the  side  of  the  Boers,  that  did  not 
''prevent  England  from  obtainmg  in  Germany  the  quick-firing  guns 
which  she  needed  so  badly  and  from  Austria  the  big  howitzers  which 
it  was  thought  would  be  required  for  the  siege  of  Pretoria."  ^^ 

''  This  letter  is  dated  October  6,  1915,  and  was  addressed  to  W.  B.  Blake  of  New 
York  City.  It  was  printed  in  the  New  York  Times  of  January  29,  1916,  and  in  the 
Fatherland  of  July  9,  1916. 

'^*  See  extracts  from  the  correspondence  relating  to  the  incident  and  appropriate 
comment  by  William  C.  Dennis  in  the  Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political 
and  Social  Science,  July,  1915,  pp.  1^14;  see  also  an  official  statement  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  regarding  the  matter,  published  in  the  daily  press  of  April  23,  1915. 

^*  Spaight,  War  Rights  on  Land,  p.  478.  See  the  statistics  concerning  the  exporta- 
tions  of  arms,  mimitions  and  other  war  supplies  from  Germany  into  England  during 
the  years  1899-1901,  compiled  by  Dr.  C.  N.  Gregory  and  published  in  an  article 
entitled  ''The  Sale  of  Munitions  of  War  by  Neutrals,"  Annals  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science,  July  1915,  pp.  190-191,  and  in  an  article 
by  the  same  author  in  the  preceding  issue  of  this  Journal.  Dr.  Gregory  quotes 
from  a  letter  from  the  British  Embassy  addressed  to  him  on  April  27,  1915,  in  which 
it  was  said  that  "When  the  Boers  were  shut- off  from  supplies  by  sea,  Great  Britain 
got  from  Germany  108  fifteen-pound  quick-firing  guns  and  500  rounds  per  gun. 
They  were  purchased  from  Ehrhardt  by  private  negotiation."    See  also  tables  of 
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Germ&n  and  Austrian  dealers  were  of  course  quite  willing  to  sell  to 
the  Burghers  of  the  South  African  Republics,  although  the  situation 
of  the  Boers  was  almost  identical  nith  that  of  Germany  and  Austria 
today;  that  is  to  say,  they  were  oammereialJy  isolated  by  the  British 
nav>'  and  were  prevented  from  buying  arms  from  neutrals.  The  German 
and  A iistro- Hungarian  Govemraeuta  did  not  then  eonsider  that  "parit\' 
of  treatment"  required  them  to  prohibit  the  sale  and  export  of  war 
supplies  for  the  use  of  the  British  forces.™  They  proceeded  on  tlie 
principle  which  the  Government  of  tlie  United  States  then  laid  down  " 

atatlHUai  of  G«nniin  luid  Aiwtro-Hunt^rUn  exports  of  arms  and  rnunitioHB  Ut  Gnrat 
BritAin  durioK  Ibv  yr»rB  139B~1Q02,  printoit  as  an  appntdU  to  tk-creiary  Lansin^'B 
note  or  Auplsl  12,  1916,  in  rrplj'  to  the  Auslro-Uuagarian  note  of  Jimr?  29  in  respret 
tu  ibr  lotle  vl  unu  and  inuultiuns  during  th«  preeent  war.  In  thia  note  the  Sccrelorj 
ot  Rl«l«  sMj-s,  "(irniuuiy  soJd  to  Great  Britain  hundreds  of  IhouiiandB  of  kiltw  of 
pxiUohIvm,  KunpDWiIpr,  cartridpw,  shot  and  weapons;  and  it  in  known  that  Austrijt- 
Hungury  nbo  auM  Mjntiltt''  tuuuiliunn  though  in  smaller  qunnlities."  Thiti  Journal, 
gpocJal  Stippk-mmt.  July.  I91S,  pp.  lOfi.  172. 

>*  Akol  luid  Rauacfaenbuech,  in  (b<-ir  pamphlet  entitled  "Privati^  Profit. tuid  the 
Nalion'a  Honor,"  tmiark  that  "the  small  and  peaceful  Boer  Republics  bad  nochan<» 
to  profit  by  our  war  niipplira.  It  was  England  that  bought  them  and  uaed  them 
nitaiimt  thv  Bum."  But,  as  tttalrd  above,  E!ngland  also  purchased  freely  war  sup- 
plied In  (jpitiwn  murketa.  If  it  was  not  contrary  to  ihe  spirit  of  neutrality  for  Gw- 
Biany  U  p«mut  «ak«  ti)  llip  English  when  the  Boeni  were  cut  off  from  access  to 
UemukD  market^  whjr  is  it  a  viotalion  of  neutratity  for  Ihe  .American  Government 
to  pormit  saint  to  Great  Britain  during  the  prewnt  war  wfa«i  the  aituatmn  of  Gennany 
in  riniilar  to  that  of  the  South  .ATriran  Republics  during  the  Boer  War?  There  is 
no  (luhtitantial  differenre  between  the  policy  of  Gennany  during  that  war  and  that 
«r  the  United  Statee  during  Ihe  present  war. 

"  It  a|i|M'aiv  that  in  November,  1899,  Dr.  Hendrick  MuUer,  Envoy  Extmordinaiy 
«r  the  i'lrange  Fn<e  State  at  The  Hague,  complained  to  the  American  Miiuster  to 
'Hie  NetheHands  that  the  shipment  of  war  materials  from  the  United  States  on  a 
Innie  M-ale  lu  Givat  Britain  was  eontrary  to  the  law  of  nations,  and  urged  him  to 
n>tiHiitHttate  with  the  American  Government  against  the  oontinuance  at  the  traffic. 
Soitn<tary  Hay  nn  December  15,  1899,  replied  to  the  communicatjon  of  the  American 
Minister,  Ha.ving  that  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  law  and  {H«ctice  of  the  United 
Staliti  wm  then  settled  in  favor  of  the  right  of  neutrals  to  sell  and  export  contraband 
KihhIh  to  belligerents,  it  was  not  eonadered  necessary  to  invntigate  the  charges  of 
Dr.  Muller.  Again  in  1901,  when  one  Samud  Peanon,  on  behalf  of  the  Transvaal, 
wmght  an  itgunction  in  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  Easton  District 
«(  IiOui«iamt  tn  restrain  the  exportation  of  mules,  arms  and  munitions  of  war  for  the 
UN>  of  the  Hritish  forces  in  South  Africa,  the  court  refused  to  grant  the  injunction 
mi  the  ([round  that  it  had  no  jurisdiction.  In  the  oourae  of  his  ofMnion  the  judge 
ri'vlpwnl  the  law  and  practise  regarding  the  ri^t  of  American  dtiiens  to  sell  and 
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and  upon  which  it  ifi  now  acting  under  identical  circumstances.  Like- 
i¥ise  during  the  Russo-Japanese  War  there  were  large  exportations  of 
arms,  artillery,  munitions  and  coal  from  Germany  to  Russia,^  and  it 
was  charged  that  the  German  Government  failed  to  prevent,  if  it  did 
not  directly  or  indirectly  encourage,  the  sale  to  Russia  of  a  number  of 
transatlantic  steamers  belonging  to  its  auxiliary  navy,  and  that  it  per- 
mitted the  exportation  overland  of  torpedo  boats  to  Russia,  the  several 
parts  of  the  vessels  being  exported  as  half  finished  manufactures  and 
put  together  in  Libau,  Russia^ — this  for  the  purpose  of  disguising  the 
real  nature  of  the  transactions  and  thus  avoiding  the  charge  of  non- 
conformity to  the  technical  rules  of  neutrality  relating  to  the  sale  of 
war  vessels  to  belligerents.'^ 

During  the  Turco-Italian  War,  German  arms  and  munitions  were 
sold  and  exported  in  large  quantities  to  the  Ottoman  Government,  and 
during  the  Balkan  Wars  German  and  Austrian  markets  were  the  prin- 
cipal sources  of  supply  for  all  the  belligerents.  It  is  probably  safe  to 
say  that  no  other  country  has  developed  such  an  extensive  system 
of  industries  for  the  manufacture  of  war  material  as  Germany,  or 
has  supplied  the  needs  of  beUigerents  on  such  a  large  scale.  Indeed, 
there  appears  to  be  no  instance  in  which  the  German  Government  ever 
prohibited  the  sale  and  exportation  of  such  articles  to  belligerents,** 

export  arms  and  munitions  to  belligerents,  and  concluded  that  belligerents  had  an 
undoubted  right  to  purchase  war  supplies  in  the  United  States  and  transport  them 
abroad  for  their  use.    See  this  Joubnal,  July,  1915,  pp.  691-694. 

"  According  to  an  editorial  in  the  Baltimore  StoTf  German  exportations  of  arms 
and  munitions  to  Russia  increased  from  64,680  pounds  in  1903  to  131,340  in  1904, 
and  the  total  of  such  exports  for  the  year  1905  was  ten  times  as  large  as  during  the 
previous  year  and  twenty  times  as  large  as  for  1903,  or  1,655,940  pounds.  There 
was  also  a  large  increase  in  the  exportation  of  copper,  which  was  on  the  Russian  list 
of  contraband.  In  December,  1904,  3,000,000  pounds  of  ammunition  consigned  to 
a  Russian  naval  base  and  concealed  in  bales  of  wool  brought  on  the  backs  of  camels 
from  Kalgan  were  seized  by  the  Japanese.  The  newspapers  of  the  time  contained 
frequent  reports  of  large  contracts  between  the  Russian  Government  and  German 
manufacturers  for  the  delivery  of  war  material  for  the  use  of  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment. 

^  These  charges  were  made  by  certain  Socialist  members  of  the  Reichstag  and 
were  widely  published  in  the  newspapers  of  the  time.  See  Hershey,  International 
Law  and  Diplomacy  of  the  Russo-Japanese  War,  pp.  91-92. 

^  The  embargo  during  the  Crimean  War,  referred  to  above,  applied  only  to  the 
transit  through  Prussia  of  arms  from  foreign  coimtries. . 
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und  but  one  mstance  in  which  Austria-Hungary  has  done  ao." 
Finally,  it  is  well  known  that  Germany  purchased  military  and  other 
supplies  in  the  United  States  during  the  early  weeks  of  the  present  war 
and  until  the  American  supply  was  cut  off  by  Great  Britain.  Moreover, 
it  may  \ie  added  that  after  the  entrance  of  Turkey  into  the  war,  large 
quantities  of  German-made  war  supplies  were  shipped  through  the 
neutral  torritorj'  of  Roumania  for  the  use  of  the  Ottoman  Government, 
and  when  in  the  middle  of  the  year  1915  the  Roumanian  Government, 
ill  pursuance  of  the  Hague  Convention  Respecting  the  Rights  and  Duties 
of  Neutrals  (Arts.  2-5),  issued  an  order  prohibiting  the  transit  of  arms 
and  munitions  through  its  territory  for  the  use  of  belligerents,  the 
German  Govenunent  complained  that  the  embai^o  was  an  unneutral 
act  resorted  to  with  a  view  of  aiding  the  Allies,  under  whose  pressure 
(after  the  entrance  of  Italy  into  the  war)  the  Roumanian  policy  of 
benevolent  neutrality  toward  Germany  had  been  abandoned.  The  in- 
consistency of  the  German  complaint  against  the  Roumanian  Govern- 
ment for  adopting  an  attitude  which  the  German  Government  and  its 
sympathizers  in  this  country  have  demanded  of  the  American  Govern- 
ment is,  of  course,  evident. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  general  practice  of  neutral  states  haa 
been  to  permit  their  nationals  to  sell  and  export  arms  and  munitions 
to  belligerents,  imd  this  privilege  has  been  freely  exToised  during  most 
of  the  wars  of  the  past.  There  have,  however,  been  a  few  departures 
from  this  general  practice.  Thus,  during  the  Franco-German  War  of 
1870,  Belgium,  Switzerland,  Austria^Hungary,  Denmark,  Spain,  Italy,' 
the  Netherlands,  and  Japan  are  said  to  have  issued  proclamations 
forbidding  the  transportation  of  arms  and  munitions  to  both  bel- 
l^renta.** 

Upon  the  outbreak  of  the  war  between  Spain  and  the  United  States 
in  1898,  the  Government  of  Brazil  "prohibited  absolutely"  the  exporta- 
tion of  war  material  from  Brazilian  ports  to  those  of  either  belligerent, 

<i  This  was  during  the  Fmnco-German  War  of  1S70-187I. 

"  Bluntschli,  Sec.  766,  and  Rivier,  DroU  det  Gem,  Vol.  II,  p.  412.  Biviet  Mys  all 
the  states  above-mentioned  issued  such  prohibitions,  but  Kleen  doeo  not  include 
Auetiia-'Buugary,  Denmark,  Spain,  Italy,  or  the  Netherlands  in  the  list  iriiich  he 
^ve8.  Loia  el  Utaget,  I,  3S2,  and  Contr4i>ande  de  Guerre,  pp.  52,  68.  Bonfils,  Sees. 
1472,  and  1474,  mentions  only  Belgium,  Switserland,  and  The  Neth^ands. 
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under  the  Brazilian  flag  or  any  other  flag.^'  Likewise  the  King  of 
Denmark,  by  a  proclamation  of  April  29,  forbade  Danish  subjects  ''to 
transport  contraband  of  war  to  either  of  the  belligerent  Powers,"  al- 
though it  did  not  prohibit  the  sale  thereof.*^  The  Governor  of  Curasao, 
acting  on  the  instructions  of  the  Dutch  Government,  published  a  decree 
forbidding  the  exportation  of  arms,  munitions,  or  other  war  materials  to 
either  belligerent.®^  The  Portuguese  Government  by  a  decree  of 
April  29,  declared  that  articles  of  lawful  commerce  belonging  to  the 
subjects  of  belligerent  Powers  might  be  transported  under  the  Por- 
tuguese flag,  and  that  such  articles  belonging  to  Portuguese  subjects 
could  be  transported  under  the  flag  of  either  belligerent,  but  ''goods 
which  could  be  considered  as  contraband  of  war"  were  expressly  ex- 
cluded from  this  privilege.^ 

Since  the  outbreak  of  the  present  war,  embargoes  on  the  exportation 
of  arms  have  been  laid  by  a  number  of  states,  although  Brazil  appears 
to  have  been  the  only  one  outside  Europe  that  has  adopted  such  a 
policy.^  The  other  embargoes  were  laid  by  various  neutral  states  of 
Europe,  notably  Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  Spain,  and 
the  Netherlands.  They  have,  however,  been  erroneously  regarded  as 
neutrality  measures.  In  fact,  they  were  laid  partly  under  pressure  from 
Great  Britain,  with  a  view  to  protecting  their  oversea  commerce  from 
the  measures  adopted  by  the  British  Government,^  and  partly  for  the 
purpose  of  conserving  their  own  supply  of  arms,  mimitions,  and  other 
commodities,  with  a  view  to  the  eventual  possibility  of  their  being  forced 
into  the  war.^ 

**  Proclamations  and  Decrees  During  the  War  with  Spain,  p.  13. 

M  Ibid.,  p.  22. 

•»  Ibid.,  p.  27. 

"/bid.,  p.  61. 

^  It  appears  that  Brazil  has  general  rules  of  neutrality  governing  trade  in  contra- 
band, Article  IV  of  which  ''absolutely  forbids"  the  exportation  of  arms  and  munitions 
of  war  from  Brazil  to  any  belligerent  imder  the  Brazilian  or  any  other  flag.  See 
an  article  by  Senor  Da  Gama,  Brazilian  Ambassador  to  the  Unite^  States,  in  the 
Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science,  July,  1915,  pp. 
147  flf. 

"  See  my  article  on  Ck>ntraband,  Right  of  Search,  and  Continuous  Voyage,  in  this 
Journal  for  April,  1915,  p.  393. 

*  Ck>mpare  the  remarks  of  Prof.  J.  B.  Moore,  who,  referring  to  the  above  mentioned 
embargoes,  says  ''in  reality  they  are  essentially  regulations  of  a  domestic  nature. 
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It  is  submitted,  therefore,  that  no  argument  in  favor  of  an  embanco 
on  the  sale  and  exportation  of  arms,  as  a  measure  of  neutrality,  can  be 
drawn  from  these  precedents. 

But  it  is  ai^ed  that  the  situation  to  which  the  present  war  has  given 
rise  is  wholly  different  from  that  in  any  preceding  war,  and  hence  thf 
same  standards  of  neutrality  cannot  be  applied.  Thus  in  a  memorandum 
dehvered  by  the  German  Ambassador  at  Washington,  on  April  4,  1915, 
to  the  Secretary  of  Stat<?,  it  was  said  that, 

The  situation  in  the  present  war  differs  from  that  of  any  previoux 
war.  Therefore  any  reference  to  arms  furnished  by  Germany  in  former 
wars  is  not  justified,  for  then  it  was  not  a  question  whether  war  mat«rial 
should  be  supplied  to  the  belligerents,  but  who  should  supply  it  in 
competition  with  other  nations.  In  the  present  war  all  nations  having 
a  war  material  industry  worth  mentioning  are  either  involved  in  the 
war  themselves  or  are  engaged  in  perfecting  their  own  armaments,  and 
have  therefore  laid  an  embargo  against  the  exportation  of  war  material. 
The  United  States  is  accordingly  the  only  neutral  country  in  a  position 
to  furnish  war  materials.  The  conception  of  neutrahty  is  thereby  ©ven 
a  new  purport,  independently  of  the  formal  question  of  hitherto  existing 
law.  In  conf  radietion  thereto,  the  United  States  is  building  up  a  power- 
ful arms  industry  in  the  broadest  sense,  the  existing  plants  not  only 
being  worked  but  enlarged  by  all  available  means,  and  new  ones  built. 
The  international  conventions  for  the  protection  of  the  rights  of  neutral 
nations  doubtless  sprang  from  the  ncces^ty  of  protecting  the  existing 
industries  of  neutral  nations  as  far  as  possible  from  injury  in  their 
business.  But  it  can  in  no  event  be  in  Hcrordance  with  (he  spirit  of 
true  neutrality  if,  under  the  protection  of  such  international  stipulations, 
an  entirely  new  industry  is  created  in  a  neutral  state,  such  as  is  the 
development  of  the  arms  industry  in  the  United  States,  the  business 
whereof,  under  the  present  conditions,  can  benefit  only  the  belligerent 
Powers. 

The  theoretical  willingness  of  American  manufacturers  and  merchants 
to  sell  to  Germany,  said  the  Ambassador,  did  not  alter  the  case.  The 
fact  was  that  sales  and  deliveries  were  being  made  to  but  one  side,  that 
a  new  and  vast  industry  had  suddenly  sprung  into  existence  imder  the 
artificial  stimulus  of  the  English,  French,  and  Russian  demand  for  arms 
and  munitions,  and  that  the  United  States  had  been  transformed  into 

employed  for  the  purpose  of  preeerviiig  a  proper  supply  of  articlee,  even  budb  nod 
munitioiis  of  war,  in  the  countriee  coiic«meiI."  Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Political  and  Social  Science,  July,  1915,  p.  146. 
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a  veritable  arsenal  for  the  supply  of  the  armed  forces  of  Germany's 
enemies,  a  supply  upon  which  Germany  and  her  allies  could  not  draw. 
The  Austro-Hungarian  Government  likewise,  in  a  note  of  June  29, 
1915,  complained  that  the  industry  of  manufacturing  arms  and  muni- 
tions in  America  had  '' soared  to  unimagined  heights." 

In  order  to  turn  out  the  huge  quantities  of  arms,  ammunition,  and 
other  war  material  of  every  description  ordered  in  the  past  months  by 
Great  Britain  and  her  aUies  from  the  United  States,  not  only  the  full 
capacity  of  the  existing  plants,  but  also  their  transformation  and  en- 
largement, and  the  creation  of  new  larger  plants,  as  well  as  a  flocking 
of  workmen  of  all  trades  into  that  branch  of  industry;  in  brief,  far- 
reaching  changes  of  economic  life  encompassing  the  whole  country, 
became  necessary. 

It  will  of  course  be  readily  admitted  that  the  situation  to  which  the 
present  war  has  given  rise  is  quite  different  from  that  created  by  the 
smaller  wars  of  the  past,  but  in  fact  the  difference  is  not  one  of  principle, 
but  rather  a  difference  of  degree.  If  the  legal  right  of  neutrals  to  sell 
arms  and  mimitions  to  belligerents  be  admitted,  and  apparently  neither 
the  German  nor  the  Austro-Hungarian  Government  has  denied  the 
existence  of  this  right  as  a  general  principle  of  law,^  it  would  seem  diffi- 
cult in  practice  to  introduce  a  distinction  between  the  right  to  sell  and 
export  in  small  quantities  and  to  sell  and  export  in  large  quantities. 
Likewise  the  distinction  between  the  sale  of  supplies  produced  by  es- 
tablishments already  in  existence  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  and  the 
sale  of  those  produced  by  newly  created  industries  is  not  a  sound  prin- 
ciple for  distinguishing  between  neutral  and  unneutral  conduct.  In 
effect,  the  distinction  is  similar  to  that  made  by  Bluntschli  and  the 
Grerman  General  Staff  in  the  KriegdyraiuJi  im  Landknege  between  sales 
en  gros  and  sales  en  dStail.  Like  most  quantitative  distinctions,  it  is 
more  or  less  arbitrary,  rests  upon  no  juridical  principle,  and  the  attempt 

^  The  German  Government,  in  a  note  of  December  15,  1914,  had  ah^eady  stated 
that  ''imder  the  general  principles  of  international  law  no  exception  can  be  taken  to 
neutral  states  letting  war  material  go  to  Germany's  enemies  from  or  through  neutral 
territory." 

Compare  also  the  remarks  of  Dr.  Demburg  before  the  American  Academy  of 
Political  and  Social  Science  in  the  Annals  of  the  Academy,  July,  1915,  p.  195:  ''I 
want  to  state  here  most  emphatically  that  Germany  at  no  time  has  disputed  the 
right  to  ship  and  sell  arms.'- 
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to  a{q^  a  rule  based  on  such  a  distiiietion  would  in  pmotioe  lead 
to  tmupeiable  difficultiee,  as  the  Qennan  wntos  Qcffoken  and  vol 
Bar,  as  w^  as  many  otheis  in  Rngtand  and  America,  ham  panted 

out.  ■ 

Likewise,  the  oantenti<»i  put  forwafd  by  the  Qennan  and  Aosfaro- 
Hungarian  Goremmaits  that  the  conoe^rtioa  ol  neutadity  has  been 
givfln  a  "new  aQ>ect"  by  the  fact  that  in  the  present  war  the  maikets 
of  but  a  single  state  have  become  the  ehitJ,  if  not  Uie  aoh,  source  itf 
foreign  supply  for  the  belligerents,  cannot  be  admitted  as  sound.  Such 
a  conteotirai  rests  on  the  assumption  that  traffic  in  arms  and  munhuHta 
is  le^timate,  so  long  as  the  markets  ot  other  neutral  Powws  are  apea 
to  belligerents,  but  that  it  oeases  to  be  consistent  with  the  apmt  of 
neutryity  tlie  momoit  the  number  of  such  states  is  reduced  to  one. 
It  is  tantamount  to  "'""**'"'"g  that  iriiile  all  or  aevenl  neutral  Powers 
may  permit  the  sale  and  exportatkxi  of  war  materials,  one  alone  may 
not  do  so. 

If  particular  statee,  dtber  in  oonsequence  oS  a  desire  to  obewve  a 
stricter  attitude  ot  neutrality  than  international  law  lequirea,  or  out 
of  consideratiutB  affecting  thdr  own  naticmal  interesta,  pnler  to  i»o- 
hilHt  the  oqxutatiai  of  aims  and  munitioos  from  their  tearitory,  that 
cmstitutefl  no  lofpeal  reason  vhy  other  states  diffeamtly  aitaatod,  it 
may  be,  are  bound  to  do  likewise. 

Similarly,  the  view  recently  advanced  that  since  the  quantity  of  arms 
and  munitions  sold  to  belligerents  in  former  wars  was  comparatively 
small,  the  practice  in  those  wars  cannot  be  regarded  as  precedents  to 
justify  a  traffic  of  such  proportions  as  that  which  the  business  has 
assumed  in  the  present  war,  ignores  the  difference  in  the  magnitude  of 
those  wars  and  that  of  the  present  conflict.  It  has  been  stated  by  the 
British  Minister  of  Munitions  that  less  ammunition  was  used  by  the 
British  forces  during  the  entire  Boer  War  than  was  consumed  in  a  single 
well  known  battle  during  the  present  war.  To  hold  that  it  is  not  im- 
neutral  for  a  state  to  permit  its  subjects  to  sell  arms  and  munitions  to 
belligerents  so  long  as  the  magnitude  of  the  war  is  not  such  as  to  create 
a  demand  for  large  quantities  of  such  supplies,  but  that  it  becomes 
unneutral  when  by  reason  of  the  widespread  character  of  the  war  the 
resulting  demand  assumes   large  proportions,   is  again   to  introduce 
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quantitative  distinctions  in  the  place  of  distinctions  founded  on  juridical 
principle. 

In  cases  of  worid-wide  wars  like  the  present  conflict,  the  recourse  to 
neutral  markets  will  naturally  be  larger,  and  it  is  impossible  to  fix  a 
point  beyond  which  permission  to  resort  to  those  markets  ceases  to  be 
consistent  with  neutrality,  if  recourse  in  any  degree  is  to  be  recognized 
as  lawful.'^ 

In  a  note  of  July  16,  1915,  the  German  Imperial  Government  made 
a  plea  for  an  equalization  of  advantages  as  between  the  Entente  Allies 
and  the  Central  Powers: 

While  a  trade  in  arms  existed  between  American  manufacturers  and 
Germany's  enemies  estimated  at  many  hundred  million  marks,  the 
German  Government  had  not  made  any  charge  of  a  formed  breach  of 
nenirality.  The  German  Government  could  not,  however,  do  otherwise 
than  to  emphasize  that  they  were  placed  at  a  great  disadvantage  through 
the  fact  that  the  neutral  Powers  have  hitherto  achieved  little  or  no  suc- 
cess in  the  assertion  of  their  lawful  right  of  trade  with  Germany,  whereas 
they  make  unlimited  use  of  their  right  to  tolerate  trade  in  contraband 
with  E^ngland  and  Germany's  other  enemies.  Admitting  that  it  is  the 
express  right  of  neutrals  not  to  protect  their  lawful  trade  with  Germany, 
and  even  to  allow  themselves  knowingly  and  willingly  to  be  ordered  by 
England  to  restrict  such  trade,  it  is  on  the  other  hand  not  less  their 
good  right,  although  unfortunately  not  exercised,  to  stop  trade  in  con- 
traband, especially  the  trade  in  arms,  with  Germany's  enemies.  ♦  ♦  * 
In  regard  to  the  latter  point  (contraband  trade  especially  in  war  ma- 
terials by  neutral  merchant  vessels),  the  German  Government  ventures 

*'  In  fact,  the  quantity  of  arms  and  munitions  exported  during  the  present  war 
has  not  been  larger  in  proportion  to  the  total  amount  consumed  by  the  various 
belligerents  than  the  sales  and  exportations  during  previous  wars.  Thus  the  records 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce  show  that  during  the  first  nine  months  of  the  war 
the  United  States  furnished  the  Entente  Allies  with  less  than  a  week's  supply  of 
ammunition.  It  is  stated  that  up  to  May  1,  1915,  only  $27,000,000  worth  of  muni- 
tions and  $1,142,000  worth  of  fire  arms  had  been  exported  since  the  beginning  of 
the  war.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  there  were  no  private  concerns  in  the  United 
States  which  manufactured  army  rifles  such  as  were  then  generally  used.  On  account 
of  the  necessity  of  installing  new  equipment  and  introducing  new  processes,  the 
output  of  American  manufactories  was  comparatively  small  during  the  early  months 
of  the  war.  Even  as  late  as  July,  1916,  it  was  stated  that  American  plants  were 
turning  out  only  19,000  rounds  of  artillery  ammunition  per  day  whereas  England 
was  using  60,000  rounds  and  France  125,000  rounds  daily.  This  statement,  if  true, 
disposes  of  the  contention  that  the  United  States  is  supplying  the  bulk  of  the 
ammunition  used  by  the  Entente  armies. 
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to  hope  that  the  American  Oovemment  upon  reconsideration  will  see 
their  way  clear  to  a  mposure  of  intervention  in  accordance  with  the 
/tpirit  of  true  Tieuirality. 

Again  in  the  memorandum  of  April  4,  1915,  the  Imperial  Government 
(ibeerved  that,  "It  is  necessary  to  take  into  consideration  not  only  the 
formal  aspect  of  the  case,  but  also  the  spirit  in  which  the  neTitraUty  is 
carried  out;"  and  further  that  "If  it  is  the  will  of  the  American  people 
that  there  shall  be  a  true  neviratiiy  the  United  States  will  find  the 
means  of  preventing  this  orie-sided  supplying  of  arms,  or  at  ieaat  of 
utilizing  it  to  protect  legitimate  trade  with  Germany,  eiipecially  that 
in  foodstuffs,"  ^*  Likewise  the  Austro-Hungarian  Government  in  a 
note  of  June  29,  1915,  raised  the  question  whether  b  view  of  the  "ab- 
solute exclxision"  of  Germajiy  and  Austria-Hungary  from  the  markets 
of  America,  it  "would  now  seem  possible,  even  imperative,  that  appro- 
priate measures  be  adopted  toward  bringing  into  full  effect  the  desire 
of  the  Federal  Government  to  maintain  an  attitude  of  strict  parity 
with  respect  to  both  belligerent  parties." 

It  will  be  seen  from  these  extracts  that  the  German  and  Austro- 
Hungarian  Governments  did  not  allege  any  violation  of  the  letter  of 
the  law  governing  the  rights  and  dutie.i  of  neutrals,  but  they  contended 
that  the  sale  of  arms  to  one  belligerent  when  the  fortunes  of  war  have 
deprived  the  other  of  access  to  neutral  markets  is  contrary  to  the  spirit 
of  neutrality,  and  the  inequality  of  opportunity  thus  resulting  should 
be  removed  by  the  neutral  through  an  embargo  on  sales  to  all  belliger- 
ents; that  is,  a  "strict  parity"  must  be  restored  and  the  disadvantages 
of  one  eliminated  by  depriving  the  other  of  the  fruits  of  a  victory  which 
he  has  won  throi^h  his  superior  naval  power.  To  this  somewhat 
extraordinary  contention,  Secretary  Lansing  replied  in  a  note  of  Au- 
gust 12,  1915,  that  the  American  Government  could  not  accede  to  such 
>i  proposition : 

The  recognition  of  an  obUgation  of  this  sort,  unknown  to  the  intef^ 
national  practice  of  the  past,  would  impose  upon  every  neutral  nation 
a  duty  to  sit  in  judgment  on  the  progress  of  a  war  and  to  restrict  its 
«ommcnnal  intercourse  with  a  belligerent  whose  naval  successes  pre- 
vented the  neutral  from  trade  with  the  enemy.    •    •    •    ManifesUjr 
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the  idea  of  strict  neutrality  now  advanced  by  the  Imperial  and  Royal 
Government  would  involve  a  neutral  nation  in  a  mass  of  perplexities 
which  would  obscure  the  whole  field  of  international  obligation,  produce 
economic  confusion  and  deprive  all  commerce  and  industry  of  legitimate 
fields  of  enterprise,  already  heavily  burdened  by  the  unavoidable  re- 
strictions of  war. 

As  has  been  said,  the  situation  of  the  South  African  Republics  during 
the  Boer  War  was  practically  identical  with  that  of  Germany  and 
Austria-Himgary  today.  Great  Britain  had  succeeded  in  conunercially 
isolating  those  republics  and  depriving  them  of  access  to  neutral  mar- 
kets, but  the  German  Government  at  the  time  did  not  consider  it  a 
violation  of  the  spirit  of  neutrality  to  permit  German  manufacturers 
to  sell  and  export  arms  to  one  of  the  belligerents  when  the  fortimes  of 
war  had  deprived  the  other  of  access  to  German  markets.  As  Secretary 
Lansing  in  his  reply  to  the  Austro-Himgarian  remonstrance  pertinently 
remarked, 

If  at  that  time  Austria-Hungary  and  her  present  ally  had  refused 
to  sell  arms  and  ammunition  to  Great  Britain,  on  the  ground  that  to  do 
so  would  violate  the  spirit  of  strict  neutrality,  the  Imperial  and  Royal 
Government  might  with  greater  consistency  and  greater  force  urge  its 
present  contention. 

Furthermore,  the  "parity"  argument  of  the  Central  Powers,  if  car- 
ried to  its  logical  limits,  can  be  turned  against  them  in  the  present  war. 
As  is  well  known,  Germany  has  succeeded  in  acquiring  possession  of 
the  larger  portion  of  the  coal,  iron,  steel,  and  similar  industries  of  France, 
and  thereby  deprived  the  French  of  their  domestic  supply  of  raw  ma- 
terials for  the  manufacture  of  arms  and  munitions.  Germany  having 
thus  through  her  superior  military  strength  cut  o£f  to  a  large  degree 
France's  local  supply  of  war  materials,  cannot  justly  complain  that 
Great  Britain  through  her  superior  naval  power  has  deprived  Germany 
of  access  to  neutral  markets.  Nevertheless,  it  has  been  seriously  argued 
that  in  permitting  the  sale  of  arms  and  munitions  to  France,  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  has  thereby  deprived  Germany  of  the  full 
advantage  which  she  has  gained  in  acquiring  control  of  the  industries 
upon  which  the  French  local  supply  is  dependent.  But  it  is  submitted 
that  if  considerations  of  strict  neutrality  require  the  United  States  to 
prevent  exportation  of  arms  to  Great  Britain  and  France  in  order  not  to 
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deprive  Germany  of  the  advantage  thus  obtained,  does  not  that  same 
neutrality  require  the  United  States  to  refrain  from  the  adoption  of  a 
policy  which  would  deprive  Great  Britain  of  the  advantage  which  she 
has  gained  over  Germany  through  the  superiority  of  her  naval  power?  " 
But  apart  from  the  special  circumstances  of  the  present  war,  which, 
it  b  urged,  make  it  desirable  to  alter  the  existing  rule,  it  is  argued  that 
there  are  general  considerations  of  morality  and  public  pohcy  which 
condemn  the  present  practice.  The  furnishing  of  arms  and  munitions 
to  belligerents,  it  is  said,  is  contrary  not  only  to  the  spirit  of  genuine 
neutrahty,  but  also  to  the  best  standards  of  international  ethical  conduct 
as  well  as  to  sound  principles  of  national  and  international  policy.  Thus 
Senator  Works  of  Galifomia,  in  a  speech  in  the  Senate  ou  January  27, 
1916,  said: 

I  believe  the  trade  to  be  immoral  and  demoralizing  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States.  I  believe  that  most  of  the  complications  that  have 
grown  up  between  this  and  foreign  nations  now  at  war  have  been  the 
result  of  the  trade  in  munitions  of  war,  I  believe  that  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  fact  that  we  were  dealing  to  that  nefarious  trade  the  people 
upon  the  Lvxilania  would  not  have  lost  their  hves. 

We  have,  in  effect,  made  our  country  a  party  to  the  war  across  the 
ocean.  It  is  our  ammunition,  our  shot  and  shell,  that  are  taking  the 
lives  of  the  citizens  and  subjects  of  friendly  nations  in  Europe,  We 
cannot  justify  ourselves  in  that  position  or  in  that  trade  by  saying  that 
it  is  allowed  by  the  laws  of  neutrality.  There  is  something  higher  that 
should  control  the  people  of  the  United  States  than  the  mere  strict 
law  of  neutrality.'* 

"  Adverting  to  the  Gennan  contention  that  the  United-  States  should  prolubit 
the  Bale  of  anna  and  munitiona  to  the  Entente  Allies  because,  aniong  other  leaaona, 
the  effect  is  to  deprive  Germany  from  reaping  the  advantage  which  she  haa  gained 
by  the  cutUng  off  of  the  chief  eourcc  of  France's  local  supply,  the  New  York 
Titws,  in  a  recent  editorial,  remariia,  "Just  bo.  It  is  the  fortune  of  war.  By  the 
fortune  of  war  France  is  unable  to  make  all  her  own  auppliea.  By  the  fortune  of 
war  Germany  is  unable  to  get  supplies  from  us.  Therefore,  it  is  our  duty  to  stop 
theae  sales  to  France  which  are  'thoroughly  within  our  I^al  rights'  so  that  we 
may  enable  Germany  to  reap  the  full  advantage  of  that  othra  fortune  of  war  by  which 
I^Vaoce  is  unable  to  get  her  munitions  except  from  us.  The  fortune  of  war,  he  says, 
has  made  us  an  ally  of  France,  and  it  is  our  duty  to  take  immediate  action  to  change 
that  situation  by  making  ourselves  an  ally  of  Germany.  Having  crippled  fVance  by 
the  fortune  of  war,  Germany  could  conquer  her  if  we  would  only  ciipple  her  further 
by  giving  up  our  'legal  rights'  in  Germany's  interest." 

••  Congresaional  Record,  G4th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  p.  1797.  Compare  also  the  remariis  of 
Senator  Kenyon  to  the  same  effect,  ibid.,  p.  1703;  of  Seooator  LaFollettfl,  ibid,,  p.  1800; 
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It  is  the  veriest  cant  and  hjrpocrisy,  we  are  told,  for  a  people  to  pray  for 
peace  on  Simday  and  during  the  rest  of  the  week  devote  their  energies 
and  resources  to  the  manufacture  of  the  instruments  of  death  for  the 
perpetration  of  a  struggle  in  which  millions  of  lives  are  being  sacrificed.^^ 
Besides  prolonging  the  duration  of  the  war  and  swelling  the  volume  of 
the  rivers  of  blood,  the  e£fect  of  such  traffic  is  to  array  citizens  of  a 
common  country  against  one  another,  arouse  animosities,  provoke  the 
enmity  of  foreign  nations,  and  lay  the  foimdations  for  future  interna- 
tional controversies.** 

of  Senator  Ashurst,  ibid,,  p.  1796;  of  Senator  Robinson,  ibid.,  p.  1797;  of  Representar 
tive  Ricketts,  ibid.,  pp.  2657-2658;  of  Senator  Hitchcock,  ibid,,  63rd  Cong.,  3rd  sess., 
p.  3938;  of  Representative  Porter,  ibid,,  App.  pp.  583-585;  of  Representative  Vollmer, 
ibid.,  App.  pp.  735-736.  See  also  a  pamphlet  entitled  *'  Private  Property  and  the  Na- 
tion's Honor",  by  Aked  and  Rauschenbuch;  Burgess,  the  European  War,  Ch.  VII;  an 
article  by  von  Mach,  "  The  German  View  Point",  Boston  Transcript,  April  14,  1915; 
and  Butte,  Proceedings  of  the  American  Society  of  International  Law,  1915,  p.  129, 

In  a  recent  issue  of  the  Boston  Transcript,  Professor  Kuno  Franke  poses  the  fol- 
lowing questions,  which,  however,  he  made  no  attempt  to  answer: 

''Is  it  moral,  from  the  national  point  of  view,  that  the  United  States,  a  nation 
which  officially  stands  for  the  policy  of  peace  and  against  excessive  armament, 
should  now  permit  within  its  own  borders  the  manufacture  of  arms  on  so  large  a 
scale  that  this  industry  bids  fair  to  become  one  of  the  leading  industries  of  the 
country? 

"Is  it  moral,  from  the  national  point  of  view,  that  our  Government  should  permit 
the  rise  in  this  country  of  a  set  of  capitalists,  whose  interests  are  exclusively  or  pre- 
dominantly identified  with  war,  and  which  therefore,  by  its  own  self-interest,  is  bound 
to  abet  and  to  foster  the  war  spirit  among  masses  of  people? 

''Is  it  moral,  from  the  international  point  of  view,  that  this  country,  while  offi- 
cially holding  aloof  from  the  gigantic  carnage  which  is  now  devastating  Europe, 
should,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  through  its  continued  shipment  of  arms  make  itself  a 
participant  in  this  destruction,  and  indeed  thrive  upon  it?" 

•*  Compare  the  remarks  of  Representative  Vollmer  in  the  House  on  March  4, 
1915  (Cong.  Record,  p.  735),  who  stated  that  he  had  introduced  a  resolution  to 
prohibit  the  "infamous  traffic"  of  exporting  arms  and  munitions  of  war  because 
"as  an  American  I  did  not  want  my  country,  in  the  eyes  of  all  contemporaries  and 
of  all  posterity,  to  stand  as  the  arch  hypocrite  of  the  world  *  *  *  a  country 
that  prays  for  peace  while  her  pockets  are  filled  with  blood  money." 

*  "  I  believe,"  said  Senator  Hitchcock  in  the  Senate  on  February  17,  1916  (Cong. 
Rec.,  p.  3939),  "the  United  States  should  put  a  stop  to  this  horrible  traffic,  not  be- 
cause of  the  effect  it  may  have  upon  the  European  War,  but  because  of  the  effect 
that  it  is  having  among  our  own  people,  the  effect  it  is  having  in  stirring  up  hate,  in 
arousing  prejudices,  in  destro3dng  neutrality,  and  in  dissipating  the  American  spirit, 
which  before  the  war  was  welding  us  into  a  oonmion  people." 
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Furthermore,  it  is  asked,  why  should  it  be  regarded  as  unneutral  for 
a  government  to  sell  anas  and  munitions  to  belligerents,  but  entirely 
conaiatent  with  neutrality  for  a  government  to  allow  its  citizens  to  do 
so?  Why  maiatain  a  double  standard  of  conduct,  one  for  the  state 
and  another  for  the  citizens  who  compose  it?  "International  Law," 
said  Senator  Hitchcock  in  the  Senate  on  February  17,  1915,*^  "is  en- 
tirely out  of  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  age  in  permitting  this 
traffic.  *  *  *  It  relates  to  a  time  and  has  its  roots  in  an  age  when 
war  was  the  legitimate  method  of  settling  international  disputes." 

Space  does  not  permit  an  extended  discussioD  of  all  these  points,  but 
I  venture  to  offer  a  few  observations  on  some  of  them. 

First  of  all,  it  is  submitted  that  the  presumption  must  be  largely  in 
favor  of  the  morality  of  a  rule  of  intemationat  conduct  which  has  been 
approved  by  the  leading  jurists  aod  text  writers  from  Gentilis  to  the 
present  time,  with  ouly  a  few  exceptions,  and  which  has  been  generally 
followed  in  practice  by  states  and  sanctioned  by  international  agreement 
to  which  practically  all  the  states  of  the  world  are  parties.  If  authority, 
practice,  and  convention  count  for  anything  in  determining  the  general 
consen.sUH  in  respect  to  the  value  of  a  rule  of  conduct,  the  present  rule 
rests  on  solid  foundations  of  morality  and  pubUc  policy,  national  and 
international. 

I  venture  also  to  raise  the  question  whether  ethically  there  is  any  sub- 
stantial ground  for  a  distinction  between  the  sale  of  arms  and  munitions 
in  time  of  war  to  be  used  immediately  by  a  belligereot  for  killing  his 
enemies,  and  sales  in  time  of  peace  for  the  purpose  of  putting  him  in 
readiness  for  killing  possible  enemies  at  some  future  time.  If  war  is 
admitted  to  be  a  legitimate  mode  of  settling  international  contro- 
versies,— and  Senator  Hitchcock,  who  asserts  the  contrary  opinion,  does 
not  tell  us  when  it  ceased  to  be  so  recognized, — it  seems  difficult  to 
deny  the  morahty  of  making  and  selling  the  instruments  by  which  it  is 
carried  on ;  and  if  it  is  not  immoral  to  furnish  them  before  an  army  takes 
the  field,  it  is  not  immoral  to  do  so  afterwards.** 

*>  Cong.  Record,  page  3938. 

**  (y.  on  this  point  the  remaiks  of  Profewor  T.  8.  Woolaey  in  an  article  entitled 
"Caee  for  the  Munitions  Trade,"  haiv^*  Weddy,  July  29,  1916. 
General  Von  Moltke,  in  an  interview  with  Edwin  Emerson,  publiabed  in  the 
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Moreover,  if  it  is  ethically  permissible  to  furnish  a  belligerent  with 
doth  for  making  uniforms,  cotton  and  other  materials  for  making  ex- 
plosives, coal  for  supplying  warships,  mules  for  drawing  artillery,  and 
other  materials  without  which  war  cannot  be  carried  on,  why  is  it  any 
more  reprehensible  morally  to  sell  him  arms  and  munitions?  Ethically 
there  is  no  sound  basis  for  such  a  distinction;  yet  most  of  the  proposed 
embargo  measures  recently  introduced  in  Congress  proposed  to  prohibit 
only  the  sale  and  exportation  of  arms  and  munitions. 

No  line  of  distinction,  as  the  late  Professor  Westlake  once  declared, 
can  be  drawn  between  the  sale  of  munitions,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
other  articles,  which,  though  not  directly  employed  for  killing  men, 
are  essential  to  belligerents  in  the  carrying  on  of  war.  ''No  principle 
can  turn  on  the  degree  of  utility  of  the  article  sold,  or  on  the  d^ree  of 
proximity  in  which  its  employment  contributes  to  the  physical  act  of 
killing  or  wounding."  ^    If  the  principles  of  moraUty  or  considerations 

Washington  Post  and  reproduced  in  the  Continental  Times  of  August  16,  1915, 
remarked  that,  ''There  is  a  great  difference  between  selling  arms  to  outsiders  during 
peace  and  between  furnishing  arms  to  actual  belligerents  warring  against  one's  own 
friends.  In  everyday  life  a  licensed  gunsmith  is  not  only  permitted  but  expected  to 
sell  arms  across  his  counter  to  all  lawful  customers:  but  he  is  not  expected  to  run 
out  of  his  shop  during  a  street  fight  to  thrust  loaded  pistols  into  the  hands  of  a  com- 
batant, no  matter  how  friendly  he  may  feel  towards  him.  Just  so,  our  Krupp  and 
Mauser  works  have  sold  arms  to  aU  the  world  during  peace  times,  even  as  the  Creusot 
works  in  France,  the  Armstrongs  in  England,  or  the  Winchester  and  Remington 
companies  in  America  have  done.  There  is  no  objection  to  this  in  times  of  peace; 
but  in  the  midst  of  war  it  is  quite  another  matter." 

Unfortunately  for  his  argument,  there  is  also  a  ''great  difference"  between  the 
act  of  the  neutral  trader  who  sells  arms  in  his  own  shop  to  all  belligerents  who  wish 
to  purchase,  and  the  gunsmith  who  runs  out  of  his  shop  during  a  street  fight  and 
thrusts  a  pistol  into  the  hands  of  one  of  the  combatants. 

^  Collected  Papers,  pp.  379-380.  Cf.  also  the  following  remaiks  of  Senator  Lodge 
in  a  recent  address  before  the  Worcester  Chamber  of  Commerce:  "If  it  is  wrong  to 
ship  munitions  of  war,  is  it  right  to  ship  copper  and  steel?  They  will  be  turned  into 
cartridges  and  munitions  of  war  when  they  reach  the  other  side.  How  about  barbed 
wire?  It  is  true  they  do  not  use  barbed  wire  to  shoot  men  down  with,  but  I  venture 
to  say  that  barbed  wire  entanglements  on  the  western  front  in  France  have  caused 
as  many  deaths  as  artillery  or  small  arms. 

"If  you  cut  off  the  shipments  of  munitions  of  war,  you  must  cut  off  the  shipment 
of  every  form  of  export  to  belligerent  Powers.  You  must  cut  off  the  shipment  of 
shoes,  of  cloth,  of  every  single  thing  that  goes  to  help  the  soldier  in  the  way  of  clothing 
or  even  help  the  non-Kx>mbatant." 
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(^  neutrality  require  prohibition  of  the  sale  of  the  one  class  of  articles 
they  require  equally  a  prohibition  of  the  sale  of  the  other;  but  if  both 
classes  should  be  prohibited,  where  is  the  line  between  prohibited  and 
innocent  goods  to  be  drawn?  As  Earl  Granville  pointed  out  in  his  note 
of  September  15,  1870,  to  Count  Bemstorff,— 

In  the  American  Civil  War  no  cargoes  would  have  been  more  useful 
to  the  Southern  States  than  ctoth,  leather,  and  quinine.  It  would  be 
difficult  for  a  neutral  and  ob\'iously  impossible  for  a  belligerent  to  draw 
the  hne.  Moreover,  articles  invaluable  to  a  belligerent  at  one  time  may 
be  valueless  at  another,  and  tnce  versa.  Is  the  neutral  to  watch  the 
shifting  phases  and  vary  his  restrictions  in  accordance  with  them?  "* 

In  view  of  the  source  from  which  the  recent  attack  upon  the  trade 
in  arms  and  munitions  emanated,  it  may  be  interesting  to  quote  the 
views  of  a  highly  respected  German  jurist,  and  one  of  the  most  eminent 
authorities  on  international  law,  Professor  von  Bar,  of  Gottingen. 
After  dwelling  at  length  upon  the  serious  injuries  which  an  embai^ 
would  inflict  upon  the  industries  of  neutral  nations,  as  well  as  the  diffi- 
culties which  would  be  encountered  in  the  enforcement  of  such  a  measure, 
he  proceeds  to  consider  the  moral  aspects  of  the  question.  On  this  point 
be  says: 

It  is  wrong,  therefore,  to  d^iounee,  as  has  often  been  done,  the  sale 

of  arms  by  neutrals  to  belligerents,  as  a  business  which  pollutes  the 
hands  and  honor  of  neutral  cuuntries.  This  phrase  has  no  mure  force 
than  a  tirade  launched  against  a  fire  insurance  company,  on  the  ground 
that  it  is  engE^^  in  a  miserable  businesa  which  draws  its  profits  from 
the  misfortunes  of  others. 

"True  progress,"  von  Bar  continues,  "consists  not  in  prohibiting  trade 
in  contraband  goods,  as  Kleen  and  Brusa  would  do,  but  rather  in 
abolishing  the  right  of  belligerents  to  interfere  with  such  trade  except 
through  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  blockade."  The  argument  some- 
times advanced  that  the  furnishing  of  arms  and  munitions  to  belUgerents 
serves  to  prolong  the  duration  of  wars  and  that  a  trade  which  draws  its 
profits  from  bloody  battles  is  condemned  by  the  interests  of  humanity, 
von  Bar  pronounces  as  specious,  and  he  quotes  Lorimer  as  having 
poiut«d  out  "with  his  usual  sagacity"  that  the  object  of  war  is  not  a 
>»"  Brit.  &  Foreign  State  Papera,  Vol.  61,  p.  765. 
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• 

temporary  cessation  of  hostilities,  but  a  durable  peace,  and  it  is  therefore 
wrong  to  force  a  nation  to  quit  fighting  by  refusing  to  sell  it  the  means 
of  carrying  on  war,  for  in  that  case  it  is  not  really  vanquished,  and  in  a 
little  while  the  struggle  wiU  be  renewed.  ^°^ 

Admitting,  however,  that  the  present  practice  is  objectionable  on 
moral  groimds,  as  well  as  for  reasons  connected  with  the  maintenance 
of  a  policy  of  strict  neutrality,  there  are  several  practical  difficulties 
which  stand  in  the  way  of  the  proposed  change.  The  first  of  these  is 
the  difficulty  of  enforcing  prohibitory  trade  measures.  As  Earl  Gran- 
ville in  his  reply  to  Count  BemstorflF  in  1870  pointed  out,  if  the  exporta- 
tion of  arms  and  munitions  were  prohibited  by  law,  they  would  be  ex- 
ported clandestinely,  to  prevent  which  it  would  be  necessary  ''to  es- 
tablish an  expensive,  intricate,  and  inquisitorial  customs  system,  imder 
which  all  suspicious  packages,  no  matter  what  their  assumed  destinar 
tion,  would  be  opened  and  examined."  "Moreover,"  he  said,  "it  would 
cause  infinite  delay  and. obstruction  to  innocent  trade."  ^^ 

The  difficulty  of  preventing  such  trade.  Earl  Granville  went  on  to  say, 
had  been  abimdantly  shown  during  the  Crimean  War.  The  Prussian 
Government  had  by  decree  forbidden  the  transit  through  Prussian 
territory  to  Russia  of  arms  and  munitions,  but  the  customs  authorities 
were  powerless  to  prevent  violations  of  the  law.  If  the  Prussian  author- 
ities could  not  prevent  such  traffic  across  a  land  frontier,  it  would  be  still 
more  difficult  for  Great  Britain,  which  has  no  land  frontier,  since  a  ship 
leaving  her  ports  may  go  where  she  please.  ^^ 

^^  These  views  of  Von  Bar  are  set  forth  in  an  article  entitled,  Observationa  9wr  la 
Cantrehande  de  Guerre,  published  in  the  Revue  de  DroU  InkrnatUmal  et  de  Legidation 
C<mpar6e,  Vol.  XXVI  (1894),  pp.  401  flf. 

»»  British  and  Foreign  State  Papers,  Vol.  61,  p.  764. 

^  Westlake  remarks  (and  his  views  apply  with  equal  force  to  the  United  States) 
that  if  the  exportation  of  contraband  were  prohibited,  England  would  be  the  country 
in  which  with  the  best  intentions  and  greatest  activity  on  the  part  of  the  government, 
such  a  rule  would  be  the  worst  observed,  and  which  would  su£Fer  most  from  interna- 
tional difficulties  to  which  the  breach  of  it  would  give  rise. — Collected  Papers,  p.  391. 
The  Zulus,  says  Spaight  (War  Rights  on  Land,  p.  478),  who  fought  at  Isandlewana 
and  Rorke's  Drift  in  1879  were  armed  with  rifles  which  had  been  smuggled  into 
Zululand  by  English  traders  who  knew  perfectly  well  for  what  purpose  the  arms 
were  to  be  used.  Spaight  also  remarics  that  the  sword-bayonets  for  the  French 
Chassepdts  used  in  the  Franco-German  War  of  1870,  though  sold  at  Birmin^^iami 
were  first  imported  from  Germany  and  thus  employed  to  kill  Germans. 
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If  a  neutral  Power  were  bdd  n^ooHble  for  all  the  eommetdal 
tnnsactkoe  of  its  subjects  witb  beUigncnta,  most  of  the  nstiaiia  of 
the  worid  would  have  to  rewrite  theor  otmstitutkne  whaoervr  a  war 
began,  llw  outt»eak  of  hostilitaee  between  any  two  states  wtrald  bave 
the  effect  of  cwtaMWimg  m  ereiT  oountiiy  not  ^arttdpatmg  in  the  war 
1  qrstem  ci  gOTenmiGntal  iatemranoe  with  pnvate  pecsoos  and  their 
I  iriikh  would  only  have  to  be  tned  onoe  to  stand 


Ocff^nn  and  too  Bar,  both  Gennan  writen,  have  omdKnoed  ibe  pro- 
posal to  prohibit  tin  exportatkn  of  aims  and  munitifaiB  largdy  for  this 
naeon.  Geff^nn  *"  lemaikB  thai  to  attempt  such  a  measure  would 
be  to  inqwae  i^ion  oentnls  impossible  raqwosibilitiea.  Vera  Bar  "*  says 
it  "would  not  onty  injure  ineakutaUy  the  cooimerce  of  neutrals,  but 
it  would  neeesKtate  a  system  cS  snrveillanGe  and  omtrol  l^  neutrals 
over  the  sak  and  tranyortalion  of  merchandise  which  would  be  is- 
tolenblB.'"" 

Tlie  obligation  to  prohibit  aodi  traffic  being  once  reoogniied,  legal 
nsiKioaibility  for  hifam  to  en&iree  the  prohibitHHi  f (dknra  as  a  oonae- 
qpMtee  and  the  neutral  B  otpoeed  to  h^Hlity  to- damages  to  an  injured 
baDiienDi f orne^eot to eaerase due dibgmGe.  Aa Lawtmoe observes, 
«  BMnn  "alter  baring  <BJoeated  its  eonuneroe  and  aroused  the  anger 
of  its  trading  classes,  mi^t  possibly  find  itself  arraigned  before  an  in- 
tiMniHtiunal  tribunal  and  cast  in  damages  because  a  few  cargoes  bad 
8li[)t>e«l  through  the  cordon  it  maintained  against  its  own  subjects."  "* 
"No  chain  of  mountains  and  do  coast  line,"  says  Lorimer,  "has  ever 

>«  Wht  HiKht!*  <ia  Land,  p.  475. 

>^  JVr  llamM  m*1  Waffen  uinl  Knegtmaleriai,  m  Holtiendorff,  HaniBioeh,  Bd.  IV, 

'^ (Hnrrviitii-Ha  tur  la  ContnboJtde  <U  Gttare,  Rome  dt  DroU  InUnuOicntil  et  de 
Ufi^^o*  (\«.p«r*.  Vol,  XXVI  (1894),  p.  401. 

"*  'I1w  )m>|H,i(ial  to  prohibit  Uade  in  contraband  has  also  been  critidsed  on  the 
hIm'VP  iiiM)tt«ut(>)  (ntHinda  by  Creasy,  First  Platfcnn  of  Int,  Law,  p.  608;  by  Calvo, 
liriHl  /nI.  /S»t>-,  Vol.  V,  S(<c-.  2774;  by  Davis,  Ekments  of  Int.  I«w,  p.  403;  Lawrence, 
fHlii'tlJni,  )>.  7I'J  (who  remarks  that  the  ^ecUve  enforcement  of  such  a  policy  would 
rwillliv  Ml  ivlii.v  vt  »\ini  and  infonners) ;  and  by  many  juristfl  at  various  seeriona  (A 
the  liwlltuli<  vt  Inlvntational  I^w,  notably  by  Weatlske  and  Lorimer  at  the  meetjng 
vt  tHTA  ((hN'.  if*  {Mitl  ImL.  Vol.  VIl.  pp.  605  ff.)  and  by  General  dm  Bear  Portugad 
m.\  M.  I*r.l,v  til  ISW  (*W..  Vol,  XXVI,  pp.  323 ff). 

"•  I'Ttiit'liilm  lit  Intivnalioiial  I^w,  4th  ed.,  p.  702. 
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been  or  reaUy  could  be  guarded,  and  a  state  which  undertakes  to  do  it 
would  be  exposed  to  the  accusation  of  having  failed  in  its  engage- 
ments." 1" 

The  practical  result  of  such  a  policy  would  be  to  shift  the  responsibil- 
ity which  now  rests  upon  belligerents  themselves  to  intercept  shipments 
of  contraband  destined  for  the  use  of  the  enemy,  to  the  shoulders  of 
the  neutral  who  becomes  liable  to  damages  for  failure  to  do  it.  Instead, 
therefore,  of  removing  what  is  admitted  to  be  one  of  the  chief  sources 
of  controversy  between  belligerents  and  neutrals,  it  is  believed  that  such 
a  rule  would  by  imposing  imdesirable  if  not  impossible  duties  upon 
neutrals,  greatly  augment  the  already  serious  inconveniences  to  which 
they  are  subjected,  and  lay  the  foundations  for  international  claims  and 
controversies.^^® 

Another  practical  objection  to  a  rule  of  law  which  would  prohibit 
merchants  of  neutral  states  from  selling  arms,  munitions  and  other  war 
materials  to  belligerents,  and  one  which  has  often  been  pointed  out  since 
the  banning  of  the  recent  agitation  in  this  country  for  an  embargo  on 
the  exportation  of  such  articles,  is  to  be  found  in  the  necessity  which  it 
would  impose  upon  states  which  do  not  maintain  large  and  fully  equipped 
military  establishments,  or  which  do  not  possess  extensive  industries 
for  the  manufacture  of  military  armament,  of  purchasing  and  storing 
in  time  of  peace  adequate  quantities  of  such  supplies,  or  of  establishing 
new  industries  of  their  own  upon  which  they  could  rely  in  case  of  war. 
In  short,  "unprepared"  nations  would  be  compelled  to  put  themselves 
in  a  war  posture  in  time  of  peace,  to  be  in  readiness  at  all  times  to  meet 
any  emergency;  otherwise,  in  the  event  of  attack  by  a  powerful  military 
state,  they  would  find  themselves  embarrassed  by  the  lack  of  arms  and 
munitions  and  by  the  means  of  producing  them  in  sufficient  quantities 
for  the  purposes  of  national  defense.    As  Westlake  aptly  observes, 

^  Revue  de  Droit  IrU.  etc.,  Vol.  VII  (1875),  p.  609.  In  this  connection  it  may  be 
remarked  that  the  ground  upon  which  Great  Britain  r^onstrated  against  the  transit 
of  arms  through  Prussian  territory  to  Russia  during  tne  Crimean  War  was  not  that 
Prussia  was  bound  to  prohibit  such  traffic,  but  that  having  issued  a  decree  for  this 
purpose,  she  was  bound  to  enforce  it.  See  Earl  Granville's  note  of  September  30, 
1870,  to  Count  Bemstorff,  Brit.  &  Foreign  State  Papers,  Vol.  61,  p.  762. 

^"*  Cf.  the  remarics  of  William  C.  Dennis,  in  the  Annals  of  the  American  Academy 
of  Political  and  Social  Science,  July,  1915,  p.  173. 
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The  manifest  tendency  of  ail  rulea  which  interfere  with  a  belligerent's 
power  to  recruit  his  resources  in  the  markets  of  the  world  is  to  give  the 
victory  in  war  to  the  belligerent  who  is  best  prepared  at  the  outset; 
therefore,  to  make  it  necessary  for  states  to  be  in  a  constant  condition 
of  preparation  for  war;  therefore,  to  make  war  more  probable.'" 

The  tendency,  if  not  the  effect  of  such  a  rule  would  be  to  compel  non- 
military  nations  which  devote  their  wealth  and  energies  to  the  peaceful 
industrial  arts  to  divert  their  resources  and  activities  to  the  manufacture 
of  munitions  of  war  and  the  upbuilding  of  military  and  naval  arma- 
ments. Such  a  policy,  instead  of  diminishing  the  eventuaUties  of  war 
would  on  the  contrary  probably  multiply  certain  influences  which  pro- 
mote wars,  unless  the  manufacture  of  arms  and  munitions  were  made  a 
government  monopoly.'" 

The  attacks  that  have  recently  been  made  upon  the  existing  rule, 
BO  long  approved  by  the  jurists  and  twct-writers  of  all  countries,  and  so 
generally  followed  in  practice  by  states,  have,  as  is  well  known,  not 
been  made  in  the  interest  of  neutrality,  but  in  the  interest  of  a  particular 
belligerent.  The  purpose  of  the  proposed  alteration  of  the  rule  was  not 
to  maintain  equahty  of  treatment  to  all  Ixtliigerents,  but  to  nulhfy  the 
advantage  which  one  of  them  had  won  through  its  superior  naval 
strength.  Nowhere  has  the  case  against  the  proposed  alteration  of  the 
existing  rule  been  more  cogently  summarized  than  in  Secretary  Lansing's 
note  of  August  12,  1915,  in  reply  to  the  Austro-Hungarian  protest, 
where  he  said : 

"'  Collected  PspeiB,-pp.  391-392.  Cf.  abo  the  remarks  of  Wm.  C.  Dennis,  Esq., 
in  the  Annals  of  the  American  Actulemy  of  Political  and  Soda!  Science,  July,  1915, 
p.  175;  and  a  lett«r  of  Ex-Preadent  Taft  of  Januaiy  24,  1916,  lo  E.  von  Mach, 
published  in  the  press  at  that  time. 

"■  Mr.  Lanmng,  in  his  note  of  June  29, 1915,  to  the  Austro-Hungarian  Govenuneit, 
thus  stated  the  practical  objection  to  such  a  policy:  "The  general  adoption  by  the 
nations  of  \he  world  of  the  theory  that  neutral  Powers  ought  to  prohibit  the  sale  of 
arms  and  ammunition  to  beliigereots,  would  compel  every  nation  to  have  in  readiness 
at  all  times  sufficient  munitions  of  war  to  meet  any  emergency  which  might  arise' 
and  to  erect  and  maintain  establishments  for  the  manufacture  of  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion  sufficient  to  supply  the  needs  of  its  military  and  naval  forcee  throughout  the 
progress  of  a  war.  Manifestly  the  application  of  this  theory  would  result  in  every 
nation  becoming  an  armed  camp,  ready  to  resist  aggression,  and  tempted  to  employ 
force  in  asserting  its  rights  rather  than  appeal  to  reason  and  justice  for  the  settle- 
ment of  international  disputes. 
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The  principles  of  international  law,  the  practice  of  nations,  the  na- 
tional safety  of  the  United  States  and  other  nations  without  great  mili- 
tary and  naval  establishments,  the  prevention  of  increased  armies  and 
navies,  the  adoption  of  peacefiil  methods  for  the  adjustment  of  interna- 
tional differences,  and,  finally,  neutrality  itself  are  opposed  to  the 
prohibition  by  a  neutral  nation  of  the  exportation  of  arms,  ammunition, 
or  other  munitions  of  war  to  belligerent  Powers,  during  the  progress 
of  the  war. 

But  admitting  that  considerations  of  moraUty  and  the  spirit  of  neu- 
trality outweigh  the  inconveniences  and  dangers  to  which  certain  neutral 
states  would  be  exposed  by  an  abrogation  of  the  existing  rule,  the  ques- 
tion arises  when  and  how  should  the  rule  be  altered.  The  right  of  a 
neutral  Power  to  prohibit  at  the  outbreak  of  a  war  the  exportation  of 
arms  and  munitions  from  its  territory  is  universally  admitted;  but  may 
it  do  so  during  the  progress  of  the  war,  after  one  of  the  belligerents  by 
means  of  his  superior  naval  strength  has  succeeded  in  commercially 
isolating  his  adversary  and  cutting  off  his  access  to  neutral  markets? 

If  a  neutral  govenunent  upon  the  outbreak  of  war  aimounces  that 
its  markets  will  be  open  on  equal  terms  to  all  belligerents,  and  subse- 
quently when  one  belligerent  has  driven  the  naval  forces  of  his  enemy 
from  the  seas  and  blockaded  his  ports,  the  neutral  decides  to  close  its 
markets  to  all  belUgerents,  would  not  the  effect  be  to  nullify  in  large 
degree  the  victory  achieved  by  the  one  belligerent  by  depriving  him  of 
an  advantage  honestly  won?  Has  he  not  a  right  to  expect,  as  von  Bar 
says,  that  the  relations  between  the  neutral  and  his  adversary  shall  not 
be  changed  to  his  own  disadvantage?  The  general  opinion  of  the  au- 
thorities is  that  such  a  change  would  not  only  not  be  consistent  with 
the  maintenance  of  an  attitude  of  neutrality,  but,  on  the  contrary,  it 
would  in  effect  amount  to  giving  assistance  to  the  belligerent  who  in 
consequence  of  the  fortimes  of  war  has  been  excluded  by  his  enemy 
from  recourse  to  neutral  markets.  The  true  principle  was  stated  by 
Secretary  Lansing  in  his  recent  communication  to  the  Austro-Hungarian 
Govenunent.    In  this  communication  the  Secretary  said: 

This  govenunent  holding,  as  I  believe  Your  Excellency  is  aware,  and 
as  it  is  constrained  to  hold  in  view  of  the  present  indisputable  doctrines 
of  accepted  international  law,  that  any  change  in  its  own  laws  of  neu- 
trality during  the  progress  of  a  war  which  would  affect  unequally  the 
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relations  of  the  United  States  with  the  nations  at  war  would  be  an  un- 
justifiable departure  from  the  principle  of  strict  neutraUty,  submitfi  that 
none  of  the  circumstances  urged  in  Your  Excellency's  memorandum 
alters  the  principle  involved.  The  placing  of  an  embargo  on  the  trade 
in  arms  at  the  present  time  would  constitute  such  a  change  and  be  a 
direct  violation  of  the  neutrality  of  the  Uniti^l  States,  It  will,  I  feel 
assured,  be  clear  to  Your  Excellency  that,  holding  this  view  and  con- 
sidering itself  in  honor  bound  by  it,  it  is  out  of  the  question  for  this 
government  to  consider  such  a  course,"' 

This  view  is  that  held  by  the  leading  jurists  and  text-writers.  To 
cite  only  one  of  many  Westlake,  adverting  to  Eari  Granville's  statement 
to  Count  Bernstoril  in  1870  that  "Her  Majesty's  Government  would 
be  prepared  to  enter  into  consultation  with  other  nations  as  to  the 
possibihty  of  adopting  in  common  a  stricter  rule,"  observed  that 

at  least,  whether  or  not  such  a  consultation  may  follow  the  conclusion 
of  the  present  war,  it  must  be  allowed  that  to  change  an  existing  rule 
to  the  prejudice  of  one  belligerent  during  the  war,  and  that  in  compliance 
with  the  express  request  of  the  other  belligerent  that  our  neutrality 
should  be  more  favorable  to  him,  would  be  a  clear  breach  of  neutrality, 
even  although  there  might  be  the  most  excellent  reasons  for  giving  a 
general  preference  to  the  new  rule  on  future  occasions."* 

But,  it  is  asserted  by  those  who  aigue  that  an  alteration  of  the  rule  by  a 
neutral  during  the  progress  of  the  war  would  constitute  no  violation  of 
neutral  duty,  most  of  the  neutral  Powers  of  Europe  have  in  fact  pro- 
hibited the  exportation  of  arms,  munitions,  and  other  commodities  of 
war  from  their  territories.'^^  The  answer  to  this  argument  is  that  those 
embargoes,  as  has  already  been  stated,  were  not  intended  as  neutrality 
measures,  but  measures  of  conservation  and  defense,  and  there  is, 
therefore,  no  analogy  between  them  and  the  proposed  American  em- 
bargo. Moreover,  as  was  pointed  out  by  Senator  Lodge  in  the  course 
of  a  debate  tn  the  Senate,  the  effect  of  the  European  embargoes  was  in 
no  case  to  alter  the  existing  situation  as  between  the  several  belligerents 

'"  Proreasor  Burgees  (The  European  War,  p.  181}  pronounces  this  argument  as 
"manifeet  aophistiy"  and  says  "if  it  is  advanced  by  the  neutral  it  is  only  a  pretext 
for  favoring  one  belligerent.  It  is  one  of  the  most  fundamental  rules  of  international 
law  that  indirect  consequences  are  not  to  t>e  taken  inlo  .account." 

"•  CoUected  Papers  of  John  Westlake,  p.  378. 

>»This  argument  was  emphasized  by  Senator  Hit«haack  in  bis  speech  in  the 
Senate,  referred  to  above. 
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by  depriving  one  of  an  advantage  already  gained,  whereas  the  proposed 
American  embargo  would  in  fact  have  cut  off  the  supply  of  but  one 
belligerent  and  its  allies  without  affecting  the  other.  In  the  language 
of  Senator  Lodge,  it  would  have  been  ''worth  more  than  a  million  men 
to  Germany."  ^^* 

There  may,  of  course,  be  special  reasons  affecting  its  own  national 
interests,  and  having  no  relation  to  considerations  of  neutrality — as 
there  doubtless  were  in  the  case  of  the  neutral  nations  of  Europe  which 
have  recently  laid  embargoes, — which  would  justify  a  neutral  govern- 
ment in  altering  the  policy  ^^^  proclaimed  by  it  at  the  beginning  of  the 

^^  See  his  remarks  in  the  Senate  January  5,  1015  (Cong.  Rec.,  pp.  585-586).  In 
the  course  of  the  debate,  Senator  Lodge  said,  ''  Mr.  President,  on  the  single  point  of 
neutrality,  the  test  of  neutrality  is  whether  the  action  of  the  neutral  changes  the 
conditions  created  by  the  war.  Our  markets  are  open  to  all  the  world  to  buy.  We 
have  taken  no  action  to  prevent  any  belligerent  or  anyone  else  from  buying  in  our 
markets,  and  we  are  at  peace  with  all  the  world.  A  condition  has  been  created  by 
this  war,  and  by  this  war  alone,  which  prevents  one  or  more  of  the  belligerents  from 
buying  in  this  market.  Now,  if  we  undertake  to  reverse  a  condition  created  by  the 
war  we  at  once  pro  tanto  enter  into  the  war  and  endeavor  to  restore  a  condition 
existing  before  the  war,  and  that  is  an  act  of  unneutrality." 

Again, — ''I  think,  Mr.  President,  if  this  government  placed  an  embargo  now  on 
the  export  of  munitions  of  war,  it  would  be  guilty  of  a  grossly  unneutral  act,  because 
it  would  by  so  doing  change  a  condition  created  by  the  war,  and  by  changing  a  con- 
dition created  by  the  war,  that  is  created  by  one  belligerent,  it  would  make  itself  to 
that  extent  the  ally  of  the  other  belligerent." 

^^^  The  Austro-Hungarian  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  in  his  note  of  June  29,  1015, 
defending  the  proposition  that  an  embargo  on  the  exportation  of  arms  and  munitiona 
during  the  progress  of  a  war  would  not  be  an  unneutral  act,  relied  upon  a  portion  of 
the  preamble  to  the  Hague  Convention  No.  XIII,  which  reads  as  follows:  ''Seeing 
that,  in  this  category  of  ideas,  these  rules  should  not  in  principle  be  altered,  in  the 
course  of  the  war,  by  a  neutral  Power,  except  in  a  case  where  experience  has  shown 
the  necessity  for  such  change  for  the  protection  of  the  rights  of  that  Power** 

The  italicized  words  of  this  preamble,  argued  Baron  Burian,  introduced  an  ex- 
ception to  the  general  principle  and  authorized,  if  it  did  not  require,  in  certain  cir- 
cumstances, an  alteration  of  the  rule  embodied  in  Article  7  of  the  convention,  which 
declares  that  a  neutral  Power  is  not  bound  to  prevent  the  export  or  transit  of  anna 
and  munitions  of  war  for  the  use  of  either  belligerent. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  how  such  an  argument  can  be  drawn  from  the  preamble  quoted. 
Clearly  its  purpose  was  to  confer  a  discretionary  power  on  neutrals  to  prohibit  the 
export  of  arms  during  a  war,  for  their  own  national  protection  rather  than  to  impose 
upon  them  a  duty  to  do  so.  As  Mr.  Tianfling  pointed  out  in  his  note  of  August  12  to 
the  Austro-Hungarian  Government,  the  right  and  duty  of  determining  when  this 
necessity  exists  rests  with  the  neutral  and  not  with  any  belligerent.    If  the  neutral 
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war,  eveD  if  it  operated  in  some  degree  to  the  detriment  of  a  particular 
belligerent,  for  a  neutral  state  cannot  be  expected  to  forego  measures 
for  the  safeguarding  of  its  own  national  interests  merely  in  order  that  a 
belligerent  may  continue  to  enjoy  the  advantage  of  recoutBe  to  its 
markets  for  the  purchase  of  tilings  which  the  neutral  may  need  to 
husband  for  its  own  use. 

But  the  precedent  upon  which  the  advocates  of  an  Amerieao  embfLrfps 
have  most  rehed  in  support  of  their  contention  that  the  rule  may  be 
changed  by  a  neutral  during  the  progress  of  the  war  was  that  set  by 
President  Wilson  in  1914,  in  lifting  the  embargo  which  had  been  laid 
in  1912  on  the  exportation  of  arms  to  Mexico  during  the  struggle  be- 
Iweeji  Carranza  and  Huerta.  In  an  address  to  Congress  on  August  27, 
1913,  in  regard  to  the  Mexican  situation,  Mr.  Wilson  declared  that 

it  was  our  duty  to  ofifer  our  active  asdstance.  It  is  now  our  duty  to 
show  what  true  neutrahty  will  do  to  enable  the  people  of  Mexico  to  set 
their  affairs  in  order  ^ain  and  wait  for  a  further  opportunity  to  offer 
our  friendly  counsels.  Deeming  it  my  duty  to  ejtercise  the  authority 
conferred  by  the  act  of  March  14,  1912,  to  see  to  it  that  neither  side  to 
the  struggle  now  going  on  in  Mexico  receive  any  assistance  from  this 
aide  of  the  border,  I  shall  follow  the  best  practice  of  nations  in  the 
matter  of  neutrality  by  forbidding  the  exi>ortation  of  arms  or  munitions 
of  war  of  any  kind  from  the  United  States  to  any  part  of  the  Republic 
of  Mexico,  a  policy  suggested  by  several  interesting  precedents  and 
certainly  dictatfd  !■>■  m!iriy  maiiifcT't  uonsiiicrationa  of  practiral  ex- 
pediency. We  cannot  in  the  circumstances  be  the  partisans  of  either 
party  to  the  contest  that  now  distracts  Mexico,  or  constitute  ourselves 
the  virtual  umpire  between  them. 

By  a  proclamation  of  February  3,  1914,  however,  the  President  lifted 
the  embargo  on  the  ground  that  the  conditions  existing  at  the  time  it 
was  laid  had  been  "essentially  changed"  and  it  was  "desirable  to  place 
the  United  States  with  reference  to  the  exportation  of  arms  and  muni- 
tions of  war  to  Mexico  in  the  same  position  as  other  Powers."    If,  the 

does  not  chooee  to  exerciee  the  right,  a  belligerent  cannot  justly  complain;  and  to 
assert  such  a  claim  would  be  assumug  to  dictate  to  the  n^itral  what  the  belligerent 
regarded  as  necessary  to  the  protection  of  the  neutral's  own  righta.  The  aaaartJon  of 
such  a  claim,  as  Mr.  TAnurng  lemaiked,  would  invite  just  rebuke  from  the  neutrxl 
to  whom  it  was  addressed. 

Compare  lo  the  same  effect  the  views  of  the  Ekiitor-in-Chief  of  this  Journaij, 
October,  1915,  p.  932. 
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advocates  of  an  embargo  in  the  present  war  argue,  it  was  not  an  un- 
neutral act  to  change  the  rule  during  the  course  of  the  struggle  in 
Mexico,  it  would  not  be  unneutral  to  alter  it  during  the  present  Eiu*opean 
conflict.  It  is  submitted,  however,  that  this  precedent — the  only  one 
of  the  kind,  it  may  be  remarked,  in  our  history — ^is  not  a  happy  one  for 
the  advocates  of  an  embargo  during  the  present  war.  It  may  be  doubted 
in  the  first  place  whether  the  statement  of  the  President  in  his  address 
to  Congress  on  August  27,  1913,  that  the  prohibition  of  the  exportation 
of  arms  represented  the  ''best  practice  of  nations  in  the  matter  of  neu- 
trality" was  true.  Certainly  it  was  not  in  accord  with  the  unbroken 
practice  of  Great  Britain,  France,  Germany,  and  the  United  States. 

But  waiving  discussion  of  this  point,  it  is  important  to  note  that  the 
effect  of  the  change  of  policy  through  the  lifting  of  the  embargo  in  the 
case  of  Mexico  was  different  from  that  which  would  result  from  the 
laying  of  an  embargo  in  the  present  war.  To  change  the  rule  by  re- 
moving a  prohibition  is  not  the  same  thing  as  changing  the  rule  by  es- 
tablishing a  prohibition.  The  effect  of  the  removal  of  the  prohibition 
in  the  case  of  Mexico  was  to  grant  equality  of  opportunity  to  both  par- 
ties; the  effect  of  establishing  a  prohibition  in  the  present  war  would 
be  to  introduce  inequality  of  treatment  by  depriving  one  belligerent  of 
the  fruits  of  a  victory  already  won.  The  two  measures  therefore  do 
not  stand  on  the  same  footing:  one  allows  freedom  of  trade  and  is  there- 
fore the  normal  policy;  the  other  prohibits  it  and  is  therefore  exceptional. 

Finally,  the  action  of  President  Wilson  is  not  a  precedent  for  like 
action  in  the  present  war,  because  the  situations  in  the  two  cases  are 
not  analogous.  The  Mexican  struggle  was  not  a  war  in  the  technical 
sense;  neither  party  was  ever  recognized  as  a  belUgerent,  and  the  rules 
of  international  law  governing  the  obligations  and  duties  of  neutrals 
toward  belligerents  did  not  apply.  Whatever  may  have  been  said  by 
the  President  regarding  the  duty  of  the  United  States  to  maintain  an 
attitude  of  neutralit^r  as  between  Huerta  and  Carranza,  it  is  well  known 
that  the  imposition  of  the  embargo  in  the  first  instance  and  the  subse- 
quent lifting  of  it  were  based  upon  other  considerations  than  the  obliga- 
tions of  international  law  in  respect  to  the  relations  of  belligerents 
and  neutrals. 

jABiES  W.  Garner. 


THE    RELATIONS    BETWEEN    CHINA,    RUSSIA   AND 
MONGOLIA 

The  Russo-Mongolian  AgreemeDt  of  November  3,  1912,  with  its 
protocol;  the  Russo-Chinese  Declaration  of  November  5,  1913,  with  the 
notes  exchaaged  on  that  date;  the  Russo-Mongolian  Railway  Agreement 
of  September  30,  1914,  and  the  Tripartite  Agreement  between  China, 
Russia,  and  Mongolia  signed  on  June  7,  1915,  together  with  the  declara- 
tion of  China  and  Russia,  accompanying  this  last-mentioned  document, 
are  all  printed  in  the  Supplement  to  this  number  of  the  Journal  and  are 
deser\-ing  of  more  than  a  passing  notice,  for  they  undertake  to  define 
the  relations  of  three  great  nations  and  recall  historic  eventa  of  con- 
siderable importance. 

The  Mongols  are  the  same  people  that  once  swept  in  triumph  over 
Asia  and  aoutheastem  Europe.  Their  tribal  rulers  today,  in  three 
Khanates  at  least,  claim  to  be  lineal  descendants  of  the  great  Genghia 
Khan.  Urga,  the  capital  of  Outer  Mongolia  and  the  holy  city  of  the 
Mongols,  is  built  beside  the  sacred  mountain  where,  tradition  say^, 
Genghis  the  conqueror  was  bom. 

The  Hutuklitu  of  Urga,  elected  Emperor  of  Outer  Mongolia,  when  its 
independence  was  declared  in  1911,  was  previous  to  that  time  but  the 
religious  head  of  the  nation.  He  is  third  in  rank  in  the  Lamaist  hier- 
archy, his  superiors  being  the  Dalai  Lama,  the  Ciril  Ruler  of  Tibet  at 
Lhassa,  and  the  Panshen  Erdeni  Lama,  the  Ecclesiastical  Ruler  of  Tibet 
at  Tashihlumpo.  There  are  160  hutukhtus  in  Tibet,  Mongolia  and 
China,  each  believed  to  be  the  reincarnation  of  his  predecessor  and, 
therefore,  popularly  but  incorrectly  styled  "Living  Buddhas."  The 
Hutukhtu  of  Urga  holds  jurisdiction  over  some  25,000  lamas  and  ia 
reputed  to  have  150,000  slaves  caring  for  his  estates  and  tending  his 
vast  herds  and  Socks  of  horses,  cattle  and  sheep. 

Mongolia,  as  a  geographical  term,  denotes  all  that  great  stretch  of 

territory  lying  between  the  oi^^anized  provinces  of  China  on  the  south 

and  Siberia  on  the  north.    It  covers  an  area  of  nearly  1,400,000  square 

miles,  but  has  a  population  of  no  more  than  2,000,000.   Outer  Mongolia, 
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with  which  the  documents  mentioned  above  are  concerned,  has  a  popu- 
lation of  about  500,000  Mongols,  200,000  Chinese  and  some  5,000 
Russians.  The  central  portion  of  Mongolia  is  a  lofty  plateau  about  4000 
feet  above  sesrlevel  and  largely  desert.  Southern  or  Inner  Mongolia 
has  a  fertile  soil  and  Outer  Mongolia  to  the  north  of  the  plateau  shows 
great  stretches  of  green  pasture  lands. 

The  Mongols  are  mostly  nomads.  There  are  very  few  towns  in  the 
country  and  the  agricultural  districts  are  settled  for  the  most  part  by 
Chinese  colonists,  who  are  encroaching  upon  the  pastures  of  the  Mon- 
gols, to  the  great  annoyance  of  the  latter,  at  an  average  rate  estimated 
as  a  mile  a  year  along  a  frontier  of  1500  miles. 

Mongolia  is  divided  into  two  great  divisions.  Inner  Mongolia,  the 
region  lying  nearest  to  China  and  comprising  territories  inhabited  by 
the  tribes  which  first  acknowledged  the  over-lordship  of  the  Manchus, 
and  Outer  Mongolia  embracing  the  remainder  of  the  country.  The 
Inner  Mongols  still  retain  the  organization  into  six  leligues  adopted  by 
the  successors  of  Genghis  Khan  when  all  Asia  lay  beneath  their  sway. 

Outer  Mongolia,  whose  Government  is  directly  concerned  in  the 
tripartite  agreement  mentioned  above,  has  been  tributary  to  China 
since  1691  A.  D.,  and  has  testified  its  allegiance  in  the  past  by  the 
presentation  annually  to  the  Manchu  Court  of  eight  white  horses  and 
one  white  camel.  The  Chinese  have  allowed  the  Mongols  autonomous 
local  government  but  have  kept  oversight  of  affairs  by  a  resident  placed 
at  Urga  and  miUtary  governors  at  Kobdo  and  UUassutai. 

The  introduction  of  Buddhism  in  its  lamaist  form  has  reduced  the 
once  warlike  race  to  a  nation  of  monks.  It  is  estimated  that  five-eighths 
of  the  male  population  are  lamas  and  celibate. 

The  principal  divisions  of  Outer  Mongolia  are  the  three  Khanates  of 
Tushetu,  Tsetsen  and  Dzassaktu,  the  territories  Sain-noin,  Urianghai 
and  Kobdo,  and  the  regions  inhabited  by  the  Eleuths  and  Alashan  Mon- 
gols in  the  southwest  and  by  the  Barga  in  the  northeast.  There  appears, 
however,  to  be  some  doubt  as  to  the  inclusion  in  ''Autonomous  Outer 
Mongolia"  of  the  Eleuths  and  Alashan  Mongols.  The  northwestern 
boundary  has  been  a  subject  of  dispute  between  Russia  and  China  for 
some  years  past.  This  is  to  be  more  exactly  determined,  as  provided 
by  the  agreement  of  November  5,  1913,  and  the  notes  exchanged  that 


dt^hyOietmopmnaaaaa.   iDumudi  as  Axtiele  XI  of  tlw  bvartitp 
■grataiHBt,  vhkli  nuntkmB  the  dBtrietfl  indoded  in  "  AiitoKnMM^ 
Mcngoln,''  onitB  all  ntfcnoce  to  Urianghai,  it  ieexoB  not  hafnbMb 
that  that  datriet  in^r  beoonte  inoorpcHBted  in  Asiatic  RoBsia. 

Thm  efaweth  artide  of  the  tripartite  agreemoit  moreover  apooBealfy 
coDcfaideB  from  "AottHwoMiuB  Outer  Mongolia"  the  region  tying  east  of 
the  Gnat  w^ngpn  Moantaina  known  as  Enhnqm-crti  (Houlon^Bonire). 
Hub  ia  a  portioD  of  the  tcnitoiy  belonging  to  the  Baiga  Mongols  men- 
tnaed  above.  By  an  agreement  betweoi  China  and  RtUBia  signed 
Morcmber  6^  1915^  this  lepon  was  plaeed  undo*  the  direct  oontrot  <tf 
the  Pding  Goveramoit  idiidi  ^tpoints  a  Militaiy  lieutenant  Govenior 
to  admmiatv  ita  a&irs. 

Tlie  fronblea  wfaieh  led  to  the  negotiation  (tf  the  aereral  agraonents 
■wntioBed  in  the  first  pangraph  of  this  paper  are  diiecttr  traoeal^  to 
two  aotmn,  first  the  desire  of  Rnssia  to  renew  the  tnaty  of  1881  with 
China  under  lAieh  Bnssiaos  in  Moagolia  oojoyed  vatuaUe  [oivilegee, 
while  China  on  her  part  desired  to  tenninate  the  treaty  and  curtail  theee 
frinkges;  aeoosidljr,  the  ■**— r*"  of  the  Chioeae  GoTemment  to  inter- 
Jin  with  the  anfeoBOBor  of  the  Mongol  duefo  and  to  introduce  refbnns 
i^jehwowH  had  to  aoeial  and  iadgatrial  progress  and  the  strengthming 
vCthnirantiir. 

Tbe  treaty  of  1881  betwem  Qiina  and  Russia  provided  for  the  restatu- 
tivui  to  Chiiui  of  tbe  district  of  Kuldja  in  Turkestan  which  Russia  had 
Mvtiiwxl  tfu  i>-nu¥^  before  during  the  Mohammedan  rebellion  in  those 
rvyi^tu^  which  hai.1  furnished  Yakub  Beg  the  opportunity  to  establish 
fvkr  n  bri^  [KTHxl  an  independent  state.  Russia  had  occupied  Kuldja 
to  (wvwrw  [ntuv  upon  her  borders  and  had  announced  that  the  territory 
w\mkl  be  retUTtted  to  China  as  soon  as  the  Chinese  recovered  control  of 
thv  ret^Wtknis  tk>pt>iH)eQcy  of  Ili.  General  Tbo,  after  one  of  the  most 
lv<ti«rk,Mt>k^  utihttu-y  exploits  in  the  history  of  central  Asia,  reconquered 
tht"  itvs»tfcvtMl  rvfcioo  in  1878  and  in  1881  China  agreed  in  the  treaty 
HtHkvtMtHHtttoiHHl  to  pa>*  Ru^a  nine  million  roubles  for  the  restitution 
v»f  the  srx'ater  jvurt  of  Kuldja.  The  treaty,  however,  gave  Russia  in 
Mt^UtKut  the  ri)[ht  to  place  consuls  in  certain  cities  of  Turkestan  and 
M(4ijt>«liM  suhI  laltT,  aflw  apeement  with  China,  if  conditions  of  com- 
un'4W  !ttMH(kl  it\»ke  it  tkvitTable,  to  station  consuls  in  certain  other  towns. 
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The  Russians  were  also  granted  the  right  to  trade  in  Mongolia,  and  in 
Turkestan,  as  far  as  the  Great  Wall,  free  of  all  duties,  but  this  right  was 
to  be  abrogated  as  soon  as  commercial  conditions  should  make  it  neces- 
sary to  establish  a  customs  tariff.  Furthermore  the  Russian  merchants 
were  permitted  to  buy  ground  and  build  for  themselves  houses  and  shops 
and  warehouses  in  cities  where  Russian  consulates  should  be  established. 
In  addition  to  these  privileges,  a  zone  was  established  along  the  frontier 
between  China  and  Russia,  fifty  versts  wide  on  each  side  of  the  boimdary, 
that  is  to  say,  a  zone  100  versts  or  66^/3  miles  in  width,  within  which 
all  imports  and  exports  to  or  from  either  country  were  to  be  entirely 
free  of  duty.  Moreover,  the  imports  beyond  this  zone  into  China  by 
certain  land  routes  were  to  be  charged  only  two-thirds  of  the  customs 
duties  provided  in  the  regular  tariffs  for  sea-borne  commerce,  and  the 
exports  to  Russia  from  China  by  these  routes  were  to  pay  only  the 
regular  export  duty.  If  the  half-duty  for  coast  trade  levied  on  goods 
from  other  parts  of  China  had  been  paid  when  such  goods  were  shipped 
to  Tientsin,  the  starting  point  for  the  Russian  over-land  trade,  such 
half-duty  was  to  be  refunded. 

These  privileges,  as  will  be  recognized  by  all,  were  of  considerable 
value  to  Russia.  The  treaty  was  made  subject  to  revision  or  renewal 
at  the  end  of  ton-year  periods,  six-months  notice  being  required  if 
renewal  were  not  to  be  granted.  The  treaty  had  been  renewed  in  1891 
and  1901,  and  was  due  for  renewal  or  revision  on  August  20,  1911. 
China  was  reported  to  be  considering  the  advisability  of  giving  the 
six-months  notice  required  to  prevent  renewal  of  the  treaty. 

Russia  in  1910  repeatedly  called  the  attention  of  the  Chinese  Foreign 
Office  to  alleged  infractions  of  the  treaty  by  Chinese  subordinate  officers 
in  the  frontier  districts,  and  the  Chinese  Government  in  its  replies 
showed  that  the  terms  of  the  treaty  were  not  interpreted  in  the  same 
way  by  the  two  governments.  China  held  that  the  right  to  appoint 
additional  consuls  to  reside  in  Mongolia  was  to  be  exercised  only  when 
the  conditions  of  commerce  were  such  as  to  necessitate  the  establish- 
ment of  customs  by  China  for  the  collection  of  duty.  In  other  words, 
the  taxation  of  trade  by  Chinese  officials,  of  which  Russia  complained 
as  being  an  infraction  of  the  treaty,  was  justifiable  on  the  same  grounds 
as  the  appointment  by  Russia  of  additional  consuls. 
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The  Chinese,  moreover,  held  that  the  Russian  right  to  trade  in  Mon- 
golia and  Turkestan  meant  no  more  than  the  right  to  sell  foreign  imports 
in  these  regions  and  to  buy  native  goods  for  export,  that  it  was  not 
intended  that  Russians  should  sell  Chinese  goods  in  Chinese  territories. 
This  was  in  reply  to  a  complaint  of  Russia  that  China  had  established 
a  t«a  monopoly  and  had  forbidden  Russian  merchants  who  had  bought 
tea  in  China  to  sell  such  tea  en  route  to  the  frontier.  Russia  rejoined 
that  the  establishment  of  any  monopoly  was  a  violation  of  other  treaties 
with  various  foreign  Powers  and  insisted  upon  a  Uteral  interpretation  of 
Article  XI  of  the  treaty  of  1881  which  provides  that  Russians  may 
"make  purchases  and  sales," 

No  satisfactory  adjustment  of  these  difficulties  having  been  made, 
the  Russian  Government  on  February  3rd  presented  to  China  a  series  of 
demands  covering  the  points  in  dispute,  in  which  after  some  delay, 
China  was  fain  to  acquiesce.  August  came  and  went,  however,  without 
any  definite  declaration  that  the  treaty  of  1881  had  been  renewed. 

In  the  meantime  affairs  in  Outer  Mongolia  began  to  wear  a  troubled 
appearance.  In  July,  191 1,  a  number  of  Mongol  princes  and  lamas  held 
a  meeting  in  Urga  to  consider  the  situation.  Chinese  colonists  were 
crowding  into  Mongolia.  It  was  complained  that  not  only  was  their 
settlement  in  Mongolia  in  violation  of  the  original  agreement  made  with 
the  Manchu  Government  when  acknowledgment  of  suzerainty  was 
made,  but  that  it  was  depriving  the  Mongols  of  needed  pasture  lands. 
Moreover,  the  Chinese  are  shrewd  traders  and  it  was  said  that  they 
were  loaning  money  to  Mongols  at  exorbitant  rates  of  interest  upon  the 
security  of  their  lands,  that  the  Mongols  were  unable  to  repay,  and  that 
the  Chinese  thus  obtained  possession  of  much  Mongol  property.  Com- 
plaint was  made,  too,  of  the  attempts  of  San  To,  the  Chinese  Amban 
at'  Urga,  to  introduce  administrative  chaises,  interfering  with  Mongol 
autonomy,  and  of  the  military  measures  being  taken  by  China. 

The  conference  decided  to  send  a  deputation  to  St.  Petersburg  to  ask 
for  Russian  protection  or  assistance.  Russia  agreed,  it  is  said,  to  use 
her  good  offices  with  China.  At  any  rate,  in  August  the  Russian  Minis- 
ter at  Peking  represented  to  the  Chinese  Foreign  Office  that  the  meas- 
ures being  taken  by  China  were  likely  to  affect  the  peace  of  the  border. 
China  rephed,  appreciating  Russia's  neighborliness  and  saying  that 
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the  reforms  being  introduced  were  for  the  benefit  of  the  Mongols,  but 
that  instructions  had  been  sent  to  the  Resident  at  Urga  to  proceed 
with  caution  and  to  consult  the  feelings  of  the  people.  In  the  following 
month  the  revolution  broke  out  in  the  province  of  Szechuen  and  matters 
in  Mongolia  were  put  aside  by  the  Peking  Government. 

To  the  Mongols,  however,  the  revolution  came  as  a  golden  oppor- 
tunity. In  the  Tenth  Moon  (November-December)  of  that  year  a 
second  conference  of  Mongol  princes  was  held,  and  Outer  Mongolia 
formally  declared  its  independence  of  China.  The  Hutukhtu  of  Urga 
was  chosen  Emperor  and  crowned  with  great  ceremony  on  Decem- 
ber 28th. 

On  the  12th  of  February  following  the  Manchu  Emperor  abdicated 
and  Yuan  Shih-kai  was  commissioned  to  establish  a  republic.  A  month 
later  he  was  inaugurated  Provisional  President  of  the  Republic  of  China. 
Conversations  between  Russia  and  China  were  resumed,  and  on  April 
26th  the  Russian  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  explained  to  the  Duma 
Russia's  desire  and  purpose  in  these  negotiations,  which  was  declared 
to  be  not  the  annexation  of  any  portion  of  Mongolia,  but  simply  in  the 
interest  of  peace  and  good  order  to  mediate  between  China  and  Mongolia 
and  thus  protect  the  autonomy  of  MongoUa  and  the  commercial  interests 
of  Russia. 

Discussion  between  Russia  and  China  of  a  revision  of  the  treaty  of 
1881  still  went  on  without  definite  result.  China  was  disposed  to  abolish 
the  free  trade  zone  along  the  frontier.  Finally  on  September  17,  1912, 
Russia  announced  that  China  having  failed  to  give  the  notice  required 
for  a  termination  of  the  treaty,  Russia  was  compelled  to  regard  it  as 
still  in  force,  but  that  in  order  to  meet  China's  wishes  as  expressed  in 
August  1911,  the  zone  of  free  trade  on  the  Russian  side  of  the  frontier 
would  be  abolished  from  January  1,  1913.  China,  however,  did  not 
respond  at  once.  It  was  not  until  May  6,  1914,  that  a  notice  was  issued 
by  the  Maritime  Customs  authorities  that  the  free  trade  zone  on  the 
Chinese  side  of  the  frontier  would  be  abolished  from  June  1st  of  that 
year. 

Mongolia's  declaration  of  independence  had  found  no  recognition 
abroad,  but  in  Tibet,  hke  Mongolia,  a  dependency  of  China  and  strug-^ 
g'ing  to  free  itself  from  that  bond,  the  coveted  recognition*  was  found. 


DordjteEF,  a  Buriat  and  a  lama,  but  a  subject  of  Russia,  visited  Urga  in 
July,  1912,  as  the  accredited  representative  of  the  Dalai  Lama  at  Lhassa 
and  represented  to  the  Hutukhtu  that  as  Tibet  and  Mongolia  were  both 
Buddhist  countries  it  would  be  ad^sable  to  cntor  into  a  convention  for 
mutual  support  against  the  aggressions  of  China.  This  was  done,  and 
on  December  24,  1912,  a  treaty  between  the  two  Powers  was  signed  in 
which  each  recognized  the  other  as  an  independent  state  and  agreed  to 
take  measures  for  the  protection  of  the  Buddhist  f«th  and  for  mutual 
defence  against  all  dangers  internal  or  external. 

In  the  meantime  the  situation  at  Urga  began  to  occupy  more  and 
more  the  attention  of  Russia  and  China.  On  November  3,  1912,  the 
agreement  between  Russia  and  Mongolia  was  signed  in  which  Russia 
pledges  her  assistance  to  maintain  Mongolia's  autonomy  and  her  right 
to  have  her  own  army  and  to  admit  neither  the  presence  of  Chinese 
troops  on  her  soil  nor  the  colonization  of  her  lands  by  Chinese.  In 
return  for  this  Mongolia  grants  to  Russian  subjects  the  possession  of 
certain  rights  and  privileges,  enumerated  in  the  protocol  attached  to 
the  treaty,  among  which  are  the  right  of  free  trade,  of  leasing  and  owning 
real  property,  of  engaging  in  mining,  fishing  and  lumbering,  establishing 
postal  facilities,  and  navigating  streams  that  flow  into  Russian  territory. 
It  is  further  provided  that  should  any  treaty  be  made  subsequently 
with  China,  these  rights  shall  not  be  infringed. 

President  Yuan  during  1912  made  strenuouB  efforts  to  induce  the 
Hutukhtu  to  rescind  his  declaration  of  independence.  Many  tel^rams 
were  sent  to  Urga,  but  brought  no  response  until  November  21,  1912, 
that  is,  some  days  after  the  above-mentioned  agreement  had  been  signed. 
On  November  21st  the  Premier  of  Mongolia  sent  a  tel^jam  to  President 
Yuan,  saying  that  because  of  the  ill-treatment  which  Mongolia  had 
received  at  the  hands  of  the  Manchu  rulers  of  China,  they  bad  declared 
their  independence  and,  on  December  28,  1911,  had  crowned  the  Hu- 
tukhtu as  their  ruler;  that  subsequently  they  had  learned  of  the  ab- 
dication of  the  Manchua  and  the  establishment  of  self-government  of 
the  Chinese  people  and  were  greatly  rejoiced.  Th^  felt,  however,  that 
as  the  customs  of  Chinese  and  Mongols  were  so  diverse  and  the  Mongols 
were  so  ignorant,  it  was  better  they  should  not  try  to  live  t(^ther  in 
the  same  house. 
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A  few  days  later,  November  25thy  a  similar  telegram  from  the  Hu- 
tnkhtu  himself  was  received  by  the  President.  President  Yuan  had 
reminded  the  Mongolian  ruler  that  his  country  was  weak  and  that  the 
course  she  was  taking  would  be  likely  to  end  for  her  in  a  fate  similar  to 
that  of  Korea  and  Formosa.  He  replied  that  he  realized  the  weakness 
of  Mongolia,  but  that  China  was  a  long  way  off  and  her  whip,  however 
long,  could  scarcely  reach  to  Outer  Mongolia  to  drive  off  Mongolia's 
enemies.  He  begs  the  President  not  to  take  a  severe  course  lest  he  drive 
the  Mongols  to  desperate  measures. 

The  President  replied  in  a  conciliatory  telegram,  calling  attention  to 
the  fact  that  many  of  the  Chinese  provinces  had  in  1911  declared  their 
independence,  but  that  all  had  reunited  and  were  working  together, 
and  that  it  was  the  aim  of  the  Republic  to  unite  the  five  races,  destroy 
all  racial  prejudice  and  seek  to  promote  the  welfare  of  each  and  all. 
He  informed  the  Hutukhtu  that  he  was  sending  a  special  envoy  to  Urga 
to  discuss  matters  with  him. 

The  Hutukhtu  repUed  promptly  on  November  26th  that  it  would  be 
better  not  to  send  an  envoy,  but  to  use  the  mediation  of  their  common 
neighbor — ^Russia.  Having  failed  in  his  efforts  to  deal  directly  with 
the  Government  of  Outer  Mongolia,  President  Yuan  on  March  8,  1913, 
turned  once  more  to  Russia. 

The  writer  was  in  Peking  in  1911,  1912,  and  1913,  and  had  opportu- 
mty  therefore  to  note  the  keen  interest  in  this  question  taken  by  the 
Chinese  people.  Their  feeling  against  Mongolia  and  Russia  grew  very 
bitter  during  1913.  The  Chinese  newspapers  were  particularly  active 
in  trying  to  arouse  a  warlike  sentiment.  The  situation  indeed  in  Inner 
Mongolia  near  the  Chinese  border  became  quite  serious.  Additional 
troops  were  sent  there  by  the  Chinese  Government  and  a  number  of 
encounters  with  bands  of  armed  Mongols  occurred  but  without  any 
noticeable  advantage  to  either  side. 

This  feeling  of  hostiUty  towards  Russia  was  no  doubt  due  in  great 
measure  to  a  misunderstanding  of  terms.  The  word  ''autonomy"  was 
taken  to  mean  **  independence."  When,  therefore,  on  November  5, 
1913,  a  Uttle  more  than  a  year  after  the  signing  of  the  Russo-Mongolian 
Convention,  an  agreement  between  China  and  Russia  was  signed,  in 
the  first  article  of  which  Russia  acknowledges  the  suzerainty  of  China 
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over  Outer  Mongolia,  this  feeling  was  very  much  allayed,  Russia  had 
never  denied  China's  suzerainty  over  Mongolia,  but  this  express  ac- 
knowledgment of  it  at  once  silenced  the  false  report  that  Russia  had 
asked  China  to  recognize  the  independence  of  Outer  Mongolia. 

China  on  her  part  acknowledged  the  autonomy  of  Outer  Mongolia. 
This,  too,  was  no  more  than  a  recognition  of  the  stalus  quo  ante,  but  it 
served  to  reassure  the  Mongols,  since  it  guaranteed  that  there  would 
be  no  interfere'nce  by  China  with  the  internal  administration  of  the 
country  and  pledged  China  not  to  send  troops  into  Outer  Mongolia 
and  Dol  to  colonize  there.  The  Mongols,  however,  were  somewhat 
disappointed  by  this  agreement,  since  they,  too,  had  been  under  the 
imprv^sion  that  th«r  "autonomy"  meant  "independence." 

Russia  could  not  but  be  gratified,  since  the  convention  expressly 
aicr^CK  to  the  principles  set  forth  in  the  Russo-Moogolian  Agreement  of 
19I'J  and  assi^nts  to  all  the  stipulations  regarding  Russian  commercial 
privilejres  conlained  in  the  protocol  to  that  agreement. 

The  notes  accompanying  this  agreement  bind  both  Russia  and  China 
to  hold  a  conference,  in  which  Outer  Mongolia  shall  participate,  for  the 
M*ttlen)ent  nf  questions  of  a  political  and  territorial  nature. 

Before  that  conference  was  held,  Russia  entered  into  another  agree- 
ment with  Mongolia,  dated  September  30,  1914,  which  practically  gave 
to  the  former  contrnl  of  the  railway  policy  of  the  tatter.  This  was  a 
niattvr  of  considerable  importance  to  Russia,  since  it  still  further  safe- 
guimkHl  her  frontier.  By  this  agreement  Russia  obtained  the  right  to 
nclvi.-ie  Outer  Mongolia  in  deciding  what  rulway  lines  to  build  and  the 
incllKHl  of  procedure,  which  was  required  to  be  beneficial  to  both  parties. 
Since  the  gauge  of  the  Russian  railways  is  different  from  that  adopted 
in  ( 'hinn,  this  practically  assures  the  building  of  lines  that  can  connect 
with  Russian  rather  than  Chinese  railways.  Russia  recognizes  Mon- 
giilin'o  right  to  build  the  railways  within  its  own  boundaries  if  the 
funils  can  be  raised  there,  but  Mongolia  is  pledged  to  consult 
Itunnia  Iwforo  making  concessions  for  railway  construction  to  other 
imlionals. 

ItuHHiH  having  thus  come  into  agreement  separately  with  China  and 
with  MiiiiKolia,  ropi^fsentatives  of  the  three  Powers  met  in  conference 
Hiid  iniUin<d  into  the  tripartite  agreement  of  June  7,  1915,  which  is  the 
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keystone  to  the  whole  arrangement.  In  it  Outer  Mongolia  is  made  to 
recognize  the  Sino-Russian  Convention  of  1913,  which  establishes  China's 
suzerainty  over  Outer  Mongolia,  and  expressly  agrees  not  to  negotiate 
treaties  with  foreign  Powers  respecting  poUtical  and  territorial  matters, 
although  treaties  respecting  commercial  and  industrial  matters  are 
permissible.  Both  China  and  Russia  agree  to  abstain  from  all  inter- 
ference with  the  internal  administration  of  Outer  Mongolia.  Chinese 
imports  into  Outer  MongoUa  are  to  be  free  of  all  duties,  and  goods  of 
foreign  origin  are  to  be  imported  into  China  from  Outer  Mongolia  on 
payment  of  the  reduced  tariff  provided  in  the  treaty  of  1881.  Thus 
Russia's  right  to  free  trade  in  Outer  Mongolia  is  confirmed,  the  customs 
stations  being  removed  from  the  Siberian  frontier  to  that  between  China 
and  Outer  Mongolia. 

Chinese  jurisdiction  over  Chinese  residents  of  Outer  Mongolia  is 
retained,  but  Chinese-Mongol  mixed  cases  are  to  be  adjudicated  by 
Chinese  and  Mongol  authorities  acting  conjointly.  In  Russo-Chinese 
mixed  cases  the  Russian  authorities  take  part  in  deciding  and  in  drafting 
the  judgment,  even  in  actions  heard  in  the  Chinese  court  and  in  which  a 
Chinese  is  defendant.  The  Chinese  authorities  also  have  the  right  to 
be  present  in  Russian  courts  when  Chinese  are  plaintiffs  and  Russians 
are  defendants,  but  do  not  appear  to  be  allowed  to  participate  in  the 
judgment. 

The  Ruler  of  "Autonomous  Outer  Mongolia"  is  confirmed  in  his 
title  by  Article  IV,  which  provides  that  the  President  of  China  shall 
confer  such  title  upon  the  Hutukhtu. 

All  the  provisions  of  the  several  agreements  between  Russia  and 
Mongolia  and  between  Russia  and  China  are  ratified  by  Article  XXI 
of  the  tripartite  convention,  and  thus  become  incorporated  in  the 
tripartite  convention. 

One  of  the  most  significant  articled  is  the  third,  the  second  paragraph 
of  which  binds  China,  in  accordance  with  Article  II  of  the  notes  ex- 
changed between  China  and  Russia  on  November  5,  1913,  to  consult 
Russia  and  Outer  Mongolia  in  regard  to  all  questions  of  a  political  or 
territorial  nature.  Thus,  while  China  nominally  is  acknowledged  as 
suzerain,  practically  Outer  Mongolia  is  under  the  joint  protection  of 
Russia  and  China. 
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,  tben.  hav«  considerably  increased  the  political 
■iitiiifniBl  rights  ot  Russia  in  Mongolia,  and  tbey  thus  tend  to 
\  W  Bot  to  iiihiiii  I  R(»dan  prestige  in  the  Far  East  which  had 
^Hvfe^  loBMed  by  the  result  of  the  Ruaso-Japanese  War. 

E.  T.  Williams. 


THE  CASE  OF  THE  APPAM 

On  July  29, 1916,  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the  Eastern  Dis- 
trict of  Virginia  entered  a  decree  to  restore  to  the  British  claimants  the 
steamer  Appanif  formerly  an  English  merchant  vessel,  captured  by  the 
German  cruiser  Moewe  upon  the  high  seas  and  sent  into  Newport  News 
to  be  laid  up  pending  the  war  between  Great  Britain  and  Germany.  In 
a  very  elaborate  opinion,  the  court  held  that  the  Appam  had  no  right 
under  international  law  or  the  treaty  with  Prussia  of  May  1,  1828,  to 
use  an  American  port  as  an  asylum;  that  it  did  not  have  a  right  under 
the  circumstances  to  enter  an  American  port  at  all;  that  by  so  doing  it 
violated  the  neutrality  of  the  United  States,  and  was  therefore,  with  the 
proceeds  of  the  cargo,  to  be  restored,  according  to  the  American  practice, 
to  the  British  owners  at  the  date  of  capture.  The  case  is  a  very  interest- 
ing one  from  the  standpoint  of  international  law,  and  by  reason  of  its 
importance,  it  is  to  be  appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  in  order  that,  as  far  as  the  United  States  is  concerned,  a  definite 
decision  may  be  reached  upon  the  points  of  law  involved.  The  facts  of 
the  case  and  the  reasoning  of  the  District  Court  will,  however,  be  set 
forth  at  this  time  and  in  this  place. 

Judge  Waddill  tells  us  that  the  facts  were  not  disputed,  and  from 
his  statement  of  them  it  appears  that  on  January  15,  1916,  the  British 
steamship  Appam  was  captured  by  the  German  cruiser  Moewe  in  latitude 
33.19  N.  longitude  14.24  W.  It  also  appears  that  ''at  the  time  of  cap- 
turej  the  Appam  was  approximately  distant  1,590  miles  from  Emden, 
the  nearest  German  port,  and  from  the  nearest  available  port,  namely, 
Punchello,  in  the  Madeiras,  130  miles;  from  Liverpool,  1,450  miles, 
and  from  Hampton  Roads,  3,051  miles.'' 

One  Berg,  a  lieutenant  in  the  German  Navy,  was  placed  on  board 
the  Appam  as  prize  master,  with  instructions  from  his  superior  officer 
of  the  capturing  vessel,  the  Moewe,  to  ''take  her  to  the  nearest  American 
port  and  there  to  lay  her  up."  This  he  did.  The  ilppam  under  his  charge 
arrived  at  Newport  News,  Virginia,  on  February  1, 1916,  and  Lieutenant 
Berg  duly  notified  the  collector  of  the  port  of  his  arrival. 

809 
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The  German  Government  claimed  that  the  Appam  was  a  prize;  that 
imder  Article  19  of  the  treaty  of  1799  between  Prus.sia  and  the  United 
8tates,  carried  over  into  the  treaty  of  1828  by  Article  12  thereof,  the 
vessel  might  remain  as  long  as  it  pleased  in  American  waters,  and  the 
Gennan  Go%^mment  finally  requested  that  the  vessel  be  treated  as  a 
Gennan  public  ship  and  interned  during  the  duration  of  the  war  between 
Great  Britain  and  Germany. 

The  British  Go%-emment,  on  the  contrary,  maintained  that  if  the 
Appam  were  to  be  treated  as  a  prize,  it  did  not  have  the  right  under  the 
treaty  bptween  Ptiissia  and  the  United  States,  nor  under  international 
law,  to  make  of  the  United  States  an  asylum,  and  that  she  should  be 
restored  to  her  owikts  and  the  prize  crew  interned. 

Before  the  Departntent  of  State  had  determined  the  status  of  the 
^f^an.  and  its  ri^t  to  enter  and  remain  in  American  port^  either 
under  Iht  Prussian  treaty  or  the  general  principles  of  international  law, 
the  British  and  African  Steam  Navigation  Company,  Ltd.,  the  English 
owners  ot  the  Appam  at  the  time  of  its  capture,  libelled  it  in  the  United 
Slalo*  District  Court  fur  the  Eastern  District  of  Virginia  in  order  to 
rrcuvier  poewtviuo  of  the  \-essel  and  its  cargo.  The  court  assumei! 
juri-vlkii^Mi  of  the  libel-  The  case  was  carefully  argued  by  counsel 
ttw  the  British  owners  and  the  German  Government,  and  on  July  29, 
1916,  the  rourt  dedded  that 

The  iMAimtT  erf  hrini^ing  the  Appam  into  the  waters  of  the  United  States, 
»s  well  .-is  her  pn.>S(^nce  in  those  waters,  constitutes  a  violation  of  the 
neutrality  of  the  I'nileii  States;  that  she  came  in  without  bidding  or 
wnnisaon:  that  she  is  here  in  ^-iolation  of  law;  that  she  is  unable  to 
k-att'  for  lack  ij  a  crew,  which  she  cannot  provide  or  augment  without 
furtlHNr  viiJation  trf  netitrality;  that  in  her  present  condition,  she  is 
without  lawful  right  to  be  and  remain  in  these  waters;  that  she,  as  be- 
tw<>*«  her  oaptors  and  owners,  to  all  practical  intents  and  purposes, 
nubst  Iv  trw»t»>l  as  al>an*loned,  and  stranded  upon  our  shores;  and  that 
hor  owiKHps  an'  entitltxl  to  restitution  of  their  property,  which  this  court 
«h(tukl  »w»r\l,  irr^vixvtive  of  the  prize  court  proceedings  of  the  court 
<kf  the  lut|vrial  t>o\~enuuent  of  the  German  Empire:  and  it  will  be  so 

I.*'*  tt»  nw!>«,fer  the  fii^t  question  as  to  the  right  of  the  Appam,  either 
ttiMW  itK"  tivttt.v  with  Prussia  or  general  intematioDal  law,  to  enter  an 
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American  port  and  to  use  it  as  an  asylum  during  the  continuance  of 
the  war. 

Great  stress  was  laid  by  the  German  Government  upon  the  fact  that 
the  captor  of  the  Appam  had  the  right  to  send  it  into  American  juris- 
diction imder  the  treaty  with  Prussia.  In  the  note  of  the  German  Am- 
bassador to  the  Secretary  of  State,  dated  February  2, 1916,  it  is  said  that: 
''the  commanding  officer  intends,  in  accordance  with  Article  XIX  of 
the  Prussian-American  treaty  of  September  10,  1785,  to  stay  in  an 
American  port  until  further  notice."  In  the  same  note  he  states  that 
''  the  Appam  has  not  been  converted  into  a  hostile  cruiser,  is  not  armed, 
and  has  made  no  prize  under  Mr.  Berg's  command.''  The  claim  is  thus 
two-fold:  first,  that  the  Appam  had  not  been  converted  into  a  hostile 
cruiser,  and  was  a  prize,  and  secondly  that  it  was,  therefore,  to  be  treated 
as  a  prize,  possessing  the  right  of  asylum  under  the  treaty  between  the 
two  countries. 

On  the  8th  of  February,  the  German  Embassy  delivered  to  the  De- 
partment of  State  the  following  telegram  from  the  German  Govern- 
ment concerning  the  Appam  case: 

Appam  is  not  an  auxiliary  cruiser  but  a  prize.  Therefore  she  must 
be  dealt  with  according  to  Article  19  of  Prusso-American  treaty  of 
1799.  Article  21  of  Hague  Convention  concerning  neutrality  at  sea  is 
not  appUcable,  as  this  convention  was  not  ratified  by  England  and  is 
therefore  not  binding  in  present  war  according  to  Article  28.  The  above^ 
mentioned  Article  19  authorizes  a  prize  ship  to  remain  in  American  ports 
as  long  as  she  pleases.  Neither  the  ship  nor  the  prize  crew  can  there- 
fore be  interned  nor  can  there  be  question  of  turning  the  prize  over  to 
English.^ 

This  telegram  is  quoted  as  a  short  and  clear  statement  of  the  German 
contention. 

The  views  of  the  British  Government  were,  as  might  be  expected, 
radically  opposed  to  those  of  Germany.  In  a  memorandum  to  the 
State  Department,  dated  February  4,  1916,  the  British  Government 
denied  that  the  Appam  had  a  right  of  asylum  under  the  Prusso-American 
treaty,  under  the  Hague  Convention  concerning  the  rights  and  duties 

^  Official  text  of  diplomatic  oorreepondence  printed  in  Special  Supplement  to  this 
Journal  for  October,  1916. 
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of  neotral  Powers  in  naval  war  (No.  13),  under  British  treatment  of 
ptOBB  during  the  Civil  War  which  met  with  the  approval  of  the  United 
States,  or  under  tin  pnetiee  <tf  the  United  Qtabm;  aivl  the  Ekitirii 
GovenmHnt  f aiDallr  iwpinted  the  United  States  to  leBtore  the  itppom 
to  its  owness  and  to  intern  the  CKnr  if  the  Appsn  was  to  be  oooHdeBed 
asapriib 

In  view  of  the  eonfliflltng  eontentionB  of  Gcnnaiqr  and  Gh«at  Britain, 
and  ctf  the  in^nrtanee  of  the  ease  to  the  United  Statee,  tin  DefMurtment 
of  State  fonnidated  its  own  views  on  tin  prineydes  involved,  and  they 
wfoe  stated  dearly  and  fonibtr  hy  Secretary  of  .State  T^waing  u  bis 
note  to  the  Goman  Aadwandor,  dated  March  2, 1810,  and  in  a  Beeond 
note  dated  .^»il  7.  Mr.  Lanmg  hdd  that  tin  Praenan  treaty  did  not 
give  a  ri^t  to  the  eaptnrad  vessel  to  enter  a  port  of  tin  United  States, 
but  to  the  editoring  veeed  to  be  aecompanied  l^ite  prise,  and  that  as 
the  c^ituring  vessd,  the  Moewe,  did  not  aeooo^nny  the  prise,  the  ease 
of  the  Appam  was  not  covered  by  the  treaty,  llie  Seoetaiy  of  State 
called  attmtion  to  the  fact  that  the  treaty  contemplated  a  limited  ao- 
joum,  evidoiced  by  the  foct  that  the  capturing  vessel  was  to  be  alknred 
to  take  out  the  i^ise  "to  the  {daces  ezpresBed.in  their  oommiaauis;" 
that  in  the  {sreeent  case,  lieutenant  Berg  was  not  directed  to  take  the 
vessel  to  a  port  of  his  country,  but  to  the  neanat  Amerioao  port,  there 
to  lay  her  up;  that  this  was  a  claim,  not  to  use  an  American  port  as  a 
port  of  call,  but  as  an  asylum  during  the  course  of  war.  The  Secretary 
of  State  therefore  rejected  the  contention  that  the  Appam  fell  within 
the  terms  of  the  treaty,  and  stated  that  it  could  only  enjoy  "those  privi- 
leges usually  granted  by  maritime  nations,  including  Germany,  to  prizes 
of  war,  namely,  to  enter  neutral  ports  only  in  case  of  stress  of  weather, 
want  of  fuel  and  provisions,  or  necessity  of  repairs,  but  to  leave  as  soon 
as  the  cause  of  their  entry  has  been  removed."  In  r^ard  to  a  conten- 
tion of  the  German  Government  that  a  prize  might  be  sequestered  in 
a  neutral  port,  pending  prize  proceedings  in  a  port  of  the  c^tor,  Secre- 
tary  Lansing  said : 

Your  Ebtcellency's  Government  further  contends  that  Article  19, 
besides  being  applicable  to  modern  conditions,  is  not  contrary  to  the 
general  rules  of  international  law,  and  therefore  not  subject  to  a  re- 
stricting interpretation,  and  in  support  of  this  cites  aa  declaratoiy  of 
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the  general  rules  of  international  law  Article  23  of  Hague  Convention 
XIII.  As  indicated  by  the  Imperial  Government,  the  United  States 
did  not  in  the  case  of  this  convention,  and  never  has,  assented  to  the 
sequestration  of  prizes  in  its  ports.  The  ground  of  this  position  of  the 
United  States  is  that  it  does  not,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Government, 
comport  with  the  obligations  of  a  neutral  Power  to  allow  its  ports  to  be 
used  either  as  a  place  of  indefinite  refuge  for  belligerent  prizes  or  as  a 
place  for  their  sequestration  during  the  proceedings  of  prize  courts. 
The  contention  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  in  its  note  of 
March  2  in  this  case  is  consistent  with  this  long-established  and  well- 
known  policy  of  the  American  Government,  in  the  light  of  which  the 
treaty  of  1799  was  negotiated  and  has  been  enforced  and  applied.  Pro- 
vided the  vessel  enters  an  American  port  accompanied  by  a  German 
naval  vessel.  Article  19  contemplates  in  the  view  of  this  government 
merely  temporary  sojourn  of  the  prize  in  an  American  port  and  not  its 
sequestration  there  pending  the  decision  of  a  prize  court.' 

In  view  of  the  conflicting  claims  of  Germany  and  Great  Britain, 
and  of  the  importance  to  the  United  States  of  the  questions  involved 
in  the  Appam  case,  it  is  advisable  to  consider  somewhat  in  detail  the 
points  raised  in  the  diplomatic  correspondence  of  the  three  governments 
and  to  state  the  holding  of  the  court  upon  them. 

In  the  first  place,  it  will  be  noted  that  the  three  governments  regard 
the  treaty  between  Prussia  and  the  United  States  as  in  some  way  af- 
fecting the  status  and  the  rights  of  the  Appam  in  American  waters. 
The  treaty  in  question  was  the  treaty  of  May  1,  1828,  between  Prussia 
and  the  United  States,  Article  12  of  which  revives  certain  articles  of 
the  treaty  of  July  11,  1799,  between  the  two  coimtries,  which  was  then 
no  longer  in  effect.  Article  19  of  the  treaty  of  1799  was,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  last  sentence,  relating  to  treaties  with  Great  Britain, 
one  of  the  articles  revived  by  Article  12  of  the  treaty  of  1828,  and  (with 
the  insertion  of  the  original  French  in  certain  places,  and  the  omission 
of  the  excepted  sentence)  reads  as  follows: 

The  vessels  of  war,  public  and  private,  of  both  parties,  shall  carry 
(conduire)  freely,  wheresoever  they  please,  the  vessels  and  effects  taken 
(pris)  from  their  enemies,  without  being  obliged  to  pay  any  duties, 
charges,  or  fees  to  officers  of  admiralty,  of  the  customs,  or  any  others; 
nor  shall  such  prizes  (prises)  be  arrested,  searched,  or  put  under  legal 
process,  when  they  come  to  and  enter  the  ports  of  the  other  party,  but 

*  Special  Supplement,  to  this  Journal  for  October,  1916. 
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may  freely  be  carried  iconduites)  out  again  at  any  time  by  their  captors 
{te  vaisseau  preiieur)  to  the  places  expressed  in  their  commissions,  which 
the  commanding  officer  of  such  vessel  (le  dit  vaia&eau)  shall  be  obliged 
to  shew.* 

The  Department  of  State  held,  and  its  contention  was  supported  by 
the  court,  that  a  proper  construction  of  this  article  would  not  allow 
prizes  as  such  to  enter  American  ports,  but  would  permit  vessels  of  war, 
public  and  private,  which  had  captured  a  vessel  of  the  enemy,  to  britig 
it  into  an  -\merican  port;  that  the  prize  only  had  the  right  to  enter  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  contracting  countries  when  it  was  conducted  by  the 
capturing  vessel;  and  that  the  privilege  was  a  privilege  to  the  vessels  of 
war,  public  and  private,  of  both  parties,  to  enter  American  ports  ac- 
companied by  their  prizes  if  any  they  had;  that  the  enjo>'ment  of  the 
hospitality  of  the  port  by  the  prize  depended  upon  the  presence  of  the 
capturing  vessel;  that  the  permission  to  leave  an  American  port  was 
a  permission  to  the  capturing  vessel,  not  to  the  prize;  and  that  Ihe 
clearance  should  be  "  to  the  places  expressed  in  their  commissions,  which 
the  commanding  officer  of  such  vessel  shall  be  obliged  to  show." 

Now,  the  reason  for  the  grant  of  the  right  to  the  capturing  vessel, 
and  not  to  the  prize,  is  clear,  for  neutrals  did  not  wish  to  have  their 
ports  made  an  asylum  for  prizes  which  might  run  in  and  out  at  their 
pleasure.  They  were  willing  to  admit  the  prize  if  accompanied  by  the 
captor,  because  the  captor  was  in  a  position  to  supervise  the  actions 
of  the  prize  and  to  prevent  it  from  abusing  the  hospitality  of  the  port. 
The  presence  of  the  captor  was  therefore  an  advantage  and  was  deemed 
essential  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  right.  But  there  is  not  a  word  in 
the  treaty  which  expressly  or  hnpliedly  grants  the  right  to  deposit, 
as  the  Secretary  of  State  aptly  said,  "the  spoils  of  war  in  an  American 
jrart."  The  treaty  plamly  contemplated,  as  the  Secretary  of  Stat*  also 
said,  "temporary  asylum  for  vessels  of  war  accompanying  prizes  while 
en  route  to  the  places  named  in  the  commander's  commission,"  in- 
dicating that  the  vessel  with  its  prize  might  stop  on  its  way  to  a  port 
of  the  captor,  but  not  that  it  should  stop  altc^ether  in  American  juris- 
diction. 

A  survey  of  the  actions  of  "Citizen"  GenM  during  the  early  years  of 
•  Malloy's  Treaties,  Vol.  2,  p,  1492. 
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the  French  Revolution,  when  he  happened  to  be  the  minister  of  France 
to  the  United  States,  should  be  proof  in  itself  that  the  young  republic 
was  unwilling  to  have  its  ports  encumbered  with  prizes  and  that  it  would 
not  knowingly  conclude  a  treaty,  after  its  experience  with  France,  which 
would  allow  a  foreign  country  to  dump  at  its  pleasure  the  spoils  of  war 
in  American  ports. 

Article  19  of  the  Prussian  treaty  was  similar  to,  if  not  identical  with, 
provisions  dealing  with  the  same  subject  in  treaties  which  the  United 
States  had  concluded  with  other  Powers,  and  they  were  based  upon 
the  treaty  of  conmierce  and  alliance  of  February  6,  1778,  between 
France  and  the  United  States.  In  a  letter  dated  August  28,  1801,  from 
President  Jefferson  to  Albert  Gallatin,  then  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
Mr.  Jeflferson,  who  as  Secretary  of  State  had  been  called  upon  to  inter- 
pret this  very  provision,  said : 

The  doctrine  as  to  the  admission  of  prizes,  maintained  by  the  Govern- 
ment from  the  commencement  of  the  war  between  England,  France, 
etc.,  to  this  day  has  been  this:  The  treaties  give  a  right  to  armed  vessels, 
with  their  prizeSj  to  go  where  they  please  (consequently  into  our  ports), 
and  that  these  prizes  shall  not  be  detained,  seized,  nor  adjudicated,  but 
that  the  armed  vessel  may  depart  as  speedily  as  may  he,  vxiih  her  prize, 
to  the  place  of  her  commission.     ♦    ♦    ♦  * 

Judge  Waddill  decided  in  favor  of  the  contention  of  the  United  States, 
saying: 

A  careful  review  of  the  provisions  of  the  Prussian  treaty,  when  read 
in  the  light  of  the  rulings  and  interpretation  placed  upon  other  contem- 
poraneous treaties,  especially  Article  XVII  of  the  treaty  of  Amity  and 
Commerce  with  France  in  1778,  convinces  the  court  that  the  Secretary 
of  State's  ruling  is  correct,  and  that  under  the  same,  prizes  can  not  be 
brought  into  the  waters  of  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  laying 
up  by  a  prize  master,  but  can  only  be  brought  in  by  the  capturing  vessel 
herself,  or  a  war  vessel  acting  as  convoy  to  such  prize,  and  then  not  for 
an  indefinite  period,  but  for  the  temporary  causes  recognized  by  inter- 
national law. 

In  the  German  and  British  notes,  various  articles  of  the  Convention 
Concerning  the  Rights  and  Duties  of  Neutral  Powers  in  Naval  Warfare^ 
adopted  by  the  Second  Hague  Conference,  were  referred  to,  sometimes 

*  Moore,  International  Law  Digest,  Vol.  VII,  p.  935. 
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as  not  in  force  and  at  other  times  as  declaratory  of  internstiiKia]  hw. 
It  seems  therefore  advisable  to  consider  this  convention. 

In  the  Srst  place,  it  was  slated  by  Gennany  that  Great  Britain  wis 
not  a  party  to  the  convention,  and  that  therefore  according  to  the 
express  wording  of  Article  28  thereof,  the  convention  was  not  in  effect, 
&!f  all  of  the  belhgerents  were  not  parties  to  it.  Great  Britain  did  not 
claim  to  be  a  contracting  party,  but  stated  that  Article  21,  cooceming 
the  admission  of  a  prize,  was  declaratory  of  international  law;  and 
Germany,  while  rejecting  the  article  unfavorable  to  its  news,  insisted 
that  Article  23,  permitting  the  sequestration  of  a  prize  in  a  neutral  port 
pending  a  decision  of  a  prize  court,  was  declarator}-  of  international 
law  and  therefore  binding  upon  the  United  States.  Secretary  LansJog 
did  not  discuss  the  nature  and  effect  of  the  convention  except  to  menlioo 
that  Article  23  concerning  sequestration  bad  been  spedlicaDy  excluded 
by  the  United  Slates  in  ratifjnng  the  convention. 

It  is  true,  as  stated  by  Germany,  that  by  Article  28  the  pravisioDs 
of  the  convention  do  not  apply  except  between  contracting  Poweis, 
and  then  only  if  all  the  belligerents  are  parties  to  the  convention.  It 
may  be  that  the  United  States  would  not  be  obhged  to  apply  the  COD- 
vention  in  case  that  all  the  belhgerents  were  not  contracting  parties,  if 
the  artidt^v  in  question  introduced  provisions  hitherto  unknown  to  ht- 
t(Tii;itional  law.  But  if  the  provisions  in  question  are  declaratory  of 
international  law,  then  they  bind  the  relations  of  neutrals  and  b^ 
ligerents,  irrespective  of  the  language  of  the  convention.  In  any  event, 
it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  failure  of  one  of  the  belligerents  to  be  a 
contracting  party  can  affect  the  rights  and  duties  of  the  United  States 
an  a  neutral  Power.  It  is  admitted  that  a  nation  can,  in  the  absence  of 
an  international  agreement  r^ulating  these  matters,  admit  or  refuse  to 
admit  prizes,  and  may  determine  the  conditions  upon  which  they  are 
admitted  or  allowed  to  stay  in  its  ports.  The  United  States  tber^ore 
r/jiilrj  determine  these  matters  for  itself.  It  adhered  to  the  conventtoa 
on  Di^cemtxtr  3,  1909,  and  deposited  the  act  of  adherence  at  The  Hague 
in  ac<»)nlance  with  the  requirements  of  the  convention,  llie  conventttm 
tturnrforc  can  be  considered,  as  far  as  the  United  States  is  conconed,  as 
a  d'f^liiration  of  its  attitude  in  the  matter  of  prizes,  althou^  other 
I'lmiint  may  not  under  Article  28  claim  the  benefits  of  the  convention. 
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The  convention  is,  by  virtue  of  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  the 
ratification  thereof  by  the  President,  and  the  deposit  of  the  act  of  ad- 
herence at  The  Hague,  a  statute  of  the  United  States,  whether  it  is  or 
is  not,  according  to  Article  28  of  the  convention,  an  international  treaty. 
However,  it  is  not  necessary  to  argue  this  point,  as  the  provisions  of 
the  convention  relating  to  prizes  are  either  declaratory  of  international 
law,  or  are  in  accordance  with  the  practice  of  the  United  States,  with 
the  exception  of  Article  23,  which  our  Government  excluded  expressly 
in  its  acceptance  .of  the  convention. 

Articles  21,  22,  and  23  of  this  convention,  dealing  with  the  admission 
of  prizes,  are  as  follows: 

Article  21.  A  prize  may  only  be  brought  into  a  neutral  port  on  ac- 
count of  unseaworthiness,  stress  of  weather,  or  want  of  fuel  or  provi- 
sions. 

It  must  leave  as  soon  as  the  circumstances  which  justified  its  entry 
are  at  an  end.  If  it  does  not,  the  neutral  Power  must  order  it  to  leave 
at  once;  should  it  fail  to  obey,  the  neutral  Power  must  employ  the  means 
at  its  disposal  to  release  it  with  its  officers  and  crew  and  to  intern  the 
prize  crew. 

Article  22.  A  neutral  Power  must,  similarly,  release  a  prize  brought 
into  one  of  its  ports  imder  circumstances  other  than  those  referred  to  in 
Article  21. 

Article  23.  A  neutral  Power  may  allow  prizes  to  enter  its  ports  and 
roadsteads,  whether  under  convoy  or  not,  when  they  are  brought  there 
to  be  sequestered  pending  the  decision  of  a  prize  court.  It  may  have 
the  prize  taken  to  another  of  its  ports. 

If  the  prize  is  convoyed  by  a  war-ship,  the  prize  crew  may  go  on 
board  the  convoying  ship. 

If  the  prize  is  not  under  convoy,  the  prize  crew  are  left  at  liberty.^ 

It  is  the  custom  of  international  conferences  to  appoint  a  reporter  to 
prepare  what  may  be  considered  an  official  commentary  upon  the  text 
adopted  by  the  conference,  stating  the  origin  and  nature,  and  the  sense 
in  which  the  articles  of  the  convention  are  understood.  Professor  Louis 
Renault  prepared  the  report  upon  this  convention,  and  the  conoimentary 
besides  being  official,  has  the  added  value  of  being  the  work  of  the  most 

•Supplement  to  this  JouRNiiL,  Vol.  2  (1908),  at  pp.  210-211;  The  Hague 
Conventions  and  Declarations  of  1899  and  1907,  Carnegie  Endowment,  1915, 
pp.  213-214. 
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tliHtingliifJied  of  living  internatiooa]  lawyers.    Speaking  of  the  admis* 
nion  of  prizes,  Mr.  Renault  says  in  the  report: 

There  are  different  practices  with  regard  to  the  admittance  of  prises 
into  neutral  port*.  In  aonie  countries  they  are  excluded,  and  in  others 
they  may  enter  on  certain  conditions.  In  the  committee  some  con- 
tended for  a  prohibition  against  entrj-  of  prizes,  while  others  simply 
cla-ssed  them  with  war-ships.  The  former  view  prevailed.  The  nJe 
therefore  ia  that  in  principle  the  prize  can  not  be  brought  into  a  neutral 
port;  this  includes  both  the  case  of  a  prize  that  is  escorted  and  that  of 
prize  manned  by  a  crew  placed  on  bo^  by  the  captor.  The  exceplioos 
uiclude  unswaworthinesis,  stress  of  weather,  want  of  provisions  or  of  fuel. 

As  soon  as  the  cirrumstances  which  justify  its  entry  are  at  an  end, 
the  prize  must  leave.  A  notification  is  addressed  to  it  if  it  does  not  loave 
of  itM'lf,  and  if  it  fails  to  obey,  the  neutral  Power  must  take  measures.* 

In  bis  comment  upon  Article  22,  Mr.  Renault  said: 

The  pnvfMlinfc  article  deals  with  the  case  of  a  prize  which  has  entered 
tvfularly  but  which  doea  not  leave  when  it  should  do  so.  It  b  also 
PtfceuBarv  to  pnivide  for  the  (rase  where  a  prize  has  lx?cn  brought  in 
trreicuhut)'.  that  is  to  say,  outside  of  the  exceptions  provided," 

In  hi«  comment  on  Ariiele  23,  the  same  (hstinguished  authority  said: 

There  is  no  question  of  impo«ing  an  obligation  upon  neutral  slates. 
W  thvy  HJte  aiwkyt  free  to  admit  or  exclude  prizes.  The  article  has  for 
itm  MRftIf  purpo«>c  to  enabk  a  ueotral  to  receive  and  guard  a  prize  with- 
out rt»ini>r\tii!i.>*aujt  its  neutrality." 

Ill  (Kthmufc  to  the  convention,  the  United  States  accepted  Articles  21 
mmI  '£i,  tnit  specifically  excluded  Article  23.  In  so  doing  it  declared  its 
)itlitwk\  mk]  the  deposit  of  the  instrument  of  adherence  at  The  Hague 
ill  lUH-orvltUKV  with  the  tenns  of  the  treaty  was  notice  to  the  world  of  its 
Httiiude  in  ttw  matter  of  prize. 

't'lu<  qumtiou  of  conflict  between  the  Prussian  treaty  of  1828  and 
(\u)vvu(i«m  No.  13  of  1907,  does  not  arise,  because  the  Appam  was 
iKi(  iMAttmht  into  an  American  port  by  the  c^turing  vessel,  and  there- 
U»v  It  iUu'tv(\t  no  ritthts  from  the  treaty  of  1828  permitting  the  admis- 
MV4I  iJ'  H  |M'i<t<  if  it  U<  w<<.<ompanied  by  the  capturing  vessel.    Nor  was 

*  ItiS""!*  >''  *^  ll^tw  (.'wufmficee,  Carneffe  Eftdowmeat,  1916,  p.  863. 

■  llttU 
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the  Appam  entitled  to  the  permission  granted  by  Article  21  of  Con- 
vention No.  13,  conditioned  upon  ''unseaworthiness,  stress  of  weather, 
or  want  of  fuel  or  provisions/'  for  it  is  stated  by  Judge  Waddill  in  his 
opinion  that  the  evidence  showed  ''that  the  Appam  was  in  first  class 
order,  quite  seaworthy,  and  with  plenty  of  provisions  both  when  cap- 
tured, and  at  the  time  of  her  arrival  in  Hampton  Roads."  If,  then, 
Article  21  be  taken  as  expressing  the  attitude  of  the  American  Govern- 
ment, and  if  the  Prussian  treaty  does  not  apply  to  the  case  of  the  Appam, 
that  vessel  not  having  entered  a  neutral  port  on  account  of  unseaworthi- 
ness, stress  of  weather,  or  want  of  fuel  or  provisions,  was,  in  the  language 
of  the  law,  a  trespasser,  and  as  such  had  no  rights  in  American  juris- 
diction. And  if  Article  22  is  to  be  regarded  as  expressing  the  attitude 
of  the  United  States,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  United  States  to  release  the 
Appam  as  "a  prize  brought  into  one  of  its  ports  under  circumstances 
other  than  those  referred  to  in  Article  21." 

But  Article  23  must  be  referred  to,  as  the  German  Government  claims 
this  article  as  declaratory  of  international  law.  The  answer  to  that  is 
the  exclusion  of  Article  23  from  the  act  of  adherence,  which,  in  so  far 
as  this  article  is  concerned,  reads:  "That  the  United  States  adheres  to 
the  said  Convention,  subject  to  the  reservation  and  exclusion  of  its 
Article  23."  ®  This  action  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  was  due 
to  the  recommendation  of  the  American  delegation  to  the  Conference, 
which  said,  in  its  official  report  to  the  Secretary  of  State: 

Articles  21  and  22  seem  to  be  unobjectional.  Article  23  authorizes 
the  neutral  to  permit  prizes  to  enter  its  ports  and  to  remain  there  pend- 
ing action  on  their  cases  by  the  proper  prize  courts.  This  is  objection- 
able for  the  reason  that  it  involves  a  neutral  in  participation  in  the 
war  to  the  extent  of  giving  asylum  to  a  prize  which  the  belligerent  may 
not  be  able  to  conduct  to  a  home  port.  This  article  represents  the 
revival  of  an  ancient  abuse,  and  should  not  be  approved.  In  this  con- 
nection, it  is  proper  to  note  that  a  proposition  absolutely  forbidding 
the  destruction  of  a  neutral  prize,  which  was  vigorously  supported  by 
England  and  the  United  States,  failed  of  adoption.  Had  the  proposi- 
tion been  adopted,  there  would  have  been  some  reason  for  authorizing 
such  an  asylum  to  be  afforded  in  the  case  of  neutral  prizes.^ 

*  Hague  Conventions  and  Declarations,  Carnegie  Endowment,  p.  219. 
^  Instructions  to  the  American  Delegates  to  the  Hague  Peace  Conferences  and 
their  Official  Reports,  Carnegie  Endowment,  1916,  p.  127. 
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The  action  of  the  Seoate  in  rejecting  Article  23  was  based  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  American  delegation,  and  the  expreaa  exclusion 
of  the  article  was  notice  of  the  fact  that  neutral  prizes  could  not  enter 
and  he  in  an  American  port  pending  the  action  of  a  prize  court  in  the 
country  of  the  capt«r.  Indeed,  the  exclusion  was  intended  to  prevent 
the  very  trouble  foreseen  in  the  report  of  the  American  del^ation  and 
provided  against  in  the  exclusion  of  the  article,  because  "it  involves  a 
neutral  in  participation  in  the  war  to  the  extent  of  giving  asylum  to  a 
prize  which  the  belligerent  may  not  be  able  to  conduct  to  a  home  port." 
The  Appam  was  130  miles  from  the  Madeiras,  but  the  neutrality  of 
Portugal  was  questionable,  and  the  prize  m^t  not  be  safe  in  its  waters. 
Emden,  the  nearest  German  port,  was  1,590  miles  away,  but  the  British 
command  of  the  sea  made  it  dangerous  if  not  impossible  for  the  Appam 
to  attempt  to  reach  a  German  port  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  British 
fleet.  Hampton  Roads  was  3,051  miles  from  the  place  of  capture.  The 
journey  to  this  port  was  thought  to  be  free,  as  the  event  proved,  from 
British  cruisers,  and  the  Appam  therefore  speeded  across  the  Atlantic  to 
an  American  port  to  escape  the  consequences  of  British  command  of 
the  seas.  The  commander  of  the  Appam  was  directed  to  tiake  the  ship 
"to  the  nearest  American  port  and  there  to  lay  her  up,"  in  the  apt 
words  of  Secretary  Lansing,  "as  the  deposit  of  the  spoils  of  war  in  an 
American  port."    Judge  Waddill's  opinion  on  this  point  la  a.s  follows: 

The  Hague  Convention  (XIII)  was  signed  at  The  Hague  on  the  13th 
of  October,  1907,  and  was  ratified  by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
in  executive  session  on  the  17th  of  April,  1908,  That  body,  however, 
excepted  and  excluded  Article  23  (36  Stat.  L.  part  2,  p.  2438).  The  law, 
as  shown  in  Dana's  note  (1866)  to  Wheaton's  International  Law,  8th 
American  Edition,  sec.  391,  is  as  follows: 

"The  modem  practice  of  neutrals  prohibits  the  use  of  their  ports  by 
the  prize  of  a  belUgerent,  except  in  cases  of  necessity;  and  they  may  re- 
main in  the  ports  only  for  a  meeting  of  the  exigency.  The  necessity  must 
be  one  arising  from  perils  of  the  seas,  or  need  of  repairs,  for  seaworth- 
iness, or  provisions  and  supplies." 

The  British  Government,  at  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war,  in  the 
United  States,  took  this  position,  and  so  instructed  the  British  admiralty. 
Subsequently,  like  position  was  taken  by  other  prominent  Powers,  and 
the  same  view  has  been  taken  generally  from  time  to  time  by  different 
nations  down  to  our  war  with  Spain  in  1898,  and  to  the  present  time. 
It  was  said  by  Attorney  General  Wirt: 
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"It  would  be  a  breach  of  neutrality  to  permit  a  port  to  be  made  a 
cruising  station  for  a  belligerent,  or  a  depot  for  his  spoils  and  prisoners. 
It  is  not  a  breach  of  neutrality  to  permit  a  vessel  captured  as  prize  to  be 
repaired  in  our  ports,  and  put  in  a  condition  to  be  taken  to  the  port  of  the 
captor  for  adjudication.    (2  Op.  Atty.  Gen.  86.) " 

Mr.  Seward,  Secretary  of  State,  replying  to  the  Peruvian  Legation 
as  to  the  position  of  the  United  States  respecting  the  war  between  Spain 
and  Peru,  said: 

"This  Government  will  observe  the  neutrality  which  is  enjoined  by  its 
own  municipal  law  and  by  the  law  of  nations.  No  armed  vessel  of  either 
party  will  be  allowed  to  bring  their  prizes  into  the  ports  of  the  United 
States.    (Moore's  Digest,  Sec.  1302,  p.  738.) " 

In  the  Flad  Oyen  case  (1  C.  Rob.  135),  Lord  Stowell,  considering  the 
subject,  said: 

"  It  gives  one  belligerent  the  unfair  advantage  of  a  new  station  of  war 
which  does  not  properly  belong  to  him,  and  it  gives  to  the  other  the  un- 
fair advantage  of  an  active  enemy  in  a  quarter  where  no  enemy  would 
naturally  be  found.  The  coasts  of  Norway  could  no  longer  be  ap- 
proached by  the  British  merchant  with  safety,  and  a  suspension  of  com- 
merce would  soon  be  followed  by  a  suspension  of  amity. 

"Wisely,  therefore,  did  the  American  Government  defeat  a  similar 
attempt  made  on  them,  at  an  earlier  period  of  the  war;  they  knew  that 
to  permit  such  an  exercise  of  the  rights  of  war  within  their  cities,  would 
be  to  make  their  coasts  a  station  of  hostility." 

Reference  may  also  be  had  to  Hall's  International  Law,  5th  edition, 
p.  618,  and  "Laws  of  War,"  Risley,  p.  176;  Bluntschli  on  International 
Law,  sec.  778,  Int.  Law,  Note. 

The  right  of  belligerents  to  use  neutral  waters,  as  an  asylum  for  prizes, 
can  no  longer  be  successfully  contended  for. 

Admitting  that  the  Appam  did  not  have  the  right  to  use  the  United 
States  as  an  asylum,  either  under  the  Prussian  treaty  or  general  inter- 
national law,  the  question  arises  as  to  the  duty  of  the  United  States  in 
the  premises  and  as  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  in  such  a  case,  because 
the  libel  was  filed  by  the  original  British  owners  on  February  15,  1916, 
before  the  Department  of  State  had  completed  its  investigation  of  the 
case  and  before  it  had  decided  and  communicated  its  decision  to  the 
German  Government.  According  to  the  American  theory,  jurisdiction 
assumed  by  the  court  ousts  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of  State 
and  the  executive  takes  no  action  during  the  pendency  of  judicial  deci- 
sions. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States 
sits  as  a  court  of  prize  without  being  specially  constituted,  as  was  laid 
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down  by  Chief  Justice  Jay  in  the  t«sc  of  the  Bcisy  (3  Dallas,  6) ,  decided 
in  1794.  And  there  is  no  donbt  that  a  prize  court  having  jurisdictioD 
can  order  restitution  of  property  unlawfully  in  the  possession  of  captors 
in  the  country  in  which  the  court  is  situated,  and  that  the  court  may 
order  restitution  of  property  brought  mthin  its  jurisdiction  and  in  the 
possession  of  a  captor  of  any  nation  if  the  neutrality  of  the  United  States 
has  been  violated  in  the  capture. 

The  case,  however,  in  the  present  instance  aeems  to  be  different,  aa 
there  was  no  violation  of  American  neutrality  or  American  rights  upon 
the  high  seas  by  the  capture  of  the  Appam.  The  violation  of  neutrality, 
if  it  took  place  at  all,  took  place  within  the  United  Stat«s,  either  by  the 
prize  entering  an  American  port  unlawfully,  or  after  having  entered 
lawfully,  by  prolonging  its  stay  contrary  to  international  law.  Citing 
and  relying  upon  the  case  of  the  Betsy,  the  court  had  no  difficulty  in 
assuming  jurisdiction  in  the  case  of  the  Appam,  and  the  court  relied 
upon  the  Santissima  Trinidad  (7  Wheaton,  283),  decided  in  1822,  for 
jurisdiction  in  the  case  of  a  violation  of  American  neutrality  taking 
place  within  its  jurisdiction.  But  neither  of  these  cases,  dealing  as  they 
did  with  the  violation  of  neutrality  within  American  waters  by  the 
augmentation  of  crews,  armament,  etc.,  quite  covers  the  present  case. 
The  judge,  however,  based  his  action  upon  two  other  cases.  One  of  these 
was  the  Adventure  (8  Cranch,  221),  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  in 
1814,  in  which  the  court  assumed  jurisdiction  and  dehvered  to  its  original 
British  owners  the  vessel,  which,  captured  by  the  French,  had  been  given 
to  Americans  (whose  vessels  had  been  burned  by  the  French),  and 
brought  into  Norfolk  by  the  American  donees.  The  question,  however, 
was  not  merely  the  assumption  of  jurisdiction,  but  was  the  assumption 
of  jurisdiction  due  to  an  unneutral  act  of  the  prize  crew  which  would 
justify  and  require  in  law  the  restitution  of  the  prize  to  the  original 
owners.  The  other  was  the  Queen  v.  The  Chesapeake  (1  Oldright's 
Nova  Scotia  Reports,  769).  The  case  and  the  principle  of  law  involved 
in  it  are  thus  stated  by  Judge  Waddill : 

The  Queen  v.  The  Chesapeake,  1  Oldright's  Nova  Scotia  Reports, 
769,  was  the  case  of  an  American  vessel  sailuig  from  New  York,  cap- 
tured by  certain  persons  bearing  a  commission  from  the  Confederate 
States  Government,  shipped  thereon  as  passengers.    After  sailing  from 
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New  York,  they  overpowered  the  captain  and  crew,  and  took  the  vessel 
into  a  Canadian  port.  Suit  was  instituted  in  the  name  of  the  Crown 
for  forfeiture  of  the  vessel  for  violation  of  the  British  neutrality.  Claim 
was  made  on  behalf  of  the  private  owners,  and  restitution  was  ordered, 
on  payment  of  costs  and  expenses.  (Moore's  Digest,  International 
Law,  Vol.  II,  p.  366,  Vol.  7,  p.  937.)  In  the  course  of  his  opin- 
ion deciding  the  question,  the  judge  of  the  vice-admiralty  court 
said: 

"  By  the  affidavits  upon  which  I  granted  a  warrant  it  is  certain  that  the 
Chesapeake,  if  a  prize  at  all,  is  an  uncondemned  prize.  For  a  belligerent 
to  bring  an  uncondemned  prize  into  a  neutral  port  to  avoid  recapture  is 
an  offense  so  grave  against  a  neutral  state  that  it  ipso  facto  subjects  that 
prize  to  forfeiture.  For  a  neutral  state  to  afford  such  protection  would 
be  an  act  justly  offensive  to  the  other  belligerent  state." 
At  the  prior  hearing  of  the  case,  the  court  also  said: 
**  I  am  of  opinion  that  no  use  of  a  neutral  territory  for  the  purposes  of 
war  is  to  be  permitted.  I  do  not  say  remote  uses,  such  as  procuring 
provisions  and  refreshments  and  acts  of  that  nature  which  the  law  of 
nations  universaUy  tolerates,  but  that  no  proximate  acts  of  war 
are  in  any  way  whatever  to  be  allowed  to  originate  on  neutral 
grounds." 

On  the  authority  of  adjudged  cases,  principally  those  of  the  Betsy,  the 
Santissima  Trinidad,  the  Adventure,  and  the  Chesapeake,  Judge  Waddill 
considers  himself  justified  in  thus  concluding  the  part  of  the  judgment 
devoted  to  the  question  of  jurisdiction: 

This  power  on  the  part  of  the  courts  of  the  United  States  may  not 
be  given  specifically  by  any  statute,  as  required  for  the  exercise  of 
criminal  jurisdiction,  but  arises  from  the  authority  reposed  in  them 
imder  the  constitution  as  courts  of  admiralty  and  conmion  law,  charged 
with  the  duty  of  administering  the  law  of  nations. 

Admitting  the  correctness  of  the  judgment  in  the  case  of  the  Chesor 
peaJce  and  the  violation  of  neutrality  by  bringing  an  uncondemned  vessel 
into  a  neutral  port  in  order  to  escape  recapture,  the  question  arises 
whether  the  Appam  is  in  this  condition.  It  is  true  that  it  was  brought 
to  American  waters  by  its  captor  with  an  order  "there  to  lay  her  up," 
and  that  the  prize  master,  supported  by  his  government,  claimed  the 
right  "to  stay  in  an  American  port  until  further  notice,"  the  notice 
in  this  case  being  apparently  to  be  given  by  the  prize  master,  not  by 
the  Government  of  the  United  States. 
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as  not  in  force  and  at  other  tim^  as  declaratory  of  international  law. 
It  seems  therefore  advisable  to  consider  this  convention. 

In  the  first  place,  it  was  staled  by  Germany  that  Great  Britain  was 
not  a  party  to  tbe  convention,  and  that  therefoi-e  according  to  the 
express  wording  of  Article  28  thereof,  the  convention  was  not  in  effect, 
as  all  of  the  belligerents  were  not  parties  to  it.  Great  Britain  did  not 
claim  to  be  a  contracting  party,  but  stated  that  Article  21,  concerning 
tbe  admission  of  a  prize,  was  declaratory  of  international  law;  and 
Germany,  while  rejecting  the  article  unfavorable  to  its  views,  insisted 
that  Article  23,  permitting  the  sequestration  of  a  prize  in  a  neutral  port 
pending  a  decision  of  a  prize  court,  was  declaratory  of  international 
law  and  therefore  binding  upon  the  United  States.  Secretary  Lansing 
did  not  discuss  the  nature  and  effect  of  tbe  convention  except  to  mention 
that  Article  23  concerning  sequestration  had  been  specifically  excluded 
by  the  United  Slates  in  ratifying  the  convention. 

It  b  true,  as  stated  by  Germany,  that  by  Article  28  the  provisions 
of  the  convention  do  not  apply  except  between  contracting  Powers, 
and  then  only  if  all  the  belligerents  are  parlies  to  the  convention.  It 
may  be  that  the  United  States  would  not  be  obliged  to  apply  the  con- 
vention in  case  that  all  the  belligerents  were  not  contracting  parties,  if 
the  articles  in  question  introduced  provisions  hitherto  unknown  to  in- 
ternational law.  But  if  the  provisions  in  question  are  declarator}'  of 
international  law,  then  they  bind  the  relations  of  neutrals  and  bel- 
ligerents, irrespective  of  the  language  of  the  convention.  In  any  event, 
it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  failure  of  one  of  the  belligerents  to  be  a 
contracting  party  can  affect  the  rights  and  duties  of  the  United  States 
as  a  neutral  Power.  It  is  admitted  that  a  nation  can,  in  the  absence  of 
an  international  agreement  regulating  these  matters,  admit  or  refuse  to 
admit  prizes,  and  may  determine  the  conditions  upon  which  they  are 
admitted  or  allowed  to  stay  in  its  ports.  The  United  States  therefore 
could  determine  these  matters  for  itself.  It  adhered  to  the  convention 
on  December  3,  1909,  and  deposited  the  act  of  adherence  at  The  Hague 
in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  convention.  The  convention 
therefore  can  be  considered,  as  far  as  the  United  States  is  concerned,  as 
a  declaration  of  its  attitude  in  the  matter  of  prizes,  although  other 
Powers  may  not  under  Article  28  claim  the  benefits  of  the  convention. 
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The  convention  is,  by  virtue  of  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  the 
ratification  thereof  by  the  President,  and  the  deposit  of  the  act  of  ad* 
herence  at  The  Hague,  a  statute  of  the  United  States,  whether  it  is  or 
is  not,  according  to  Article  28  of  the  convention,  an  international  treaty. 
However,  it  is  not  necessary  to  argue  this  point,  as  the  provisions  of 
the  convention  relating  to  prizes  are  either  declaratory  of  international 
law,  or  are  in  accordance  with  the  practice  of  the  United  States,  with 
the  exception  of  Article  23,  which  our  Government  excluded  expressly 
in  its  acceptance  .of  the  convention. 

Articles  21,  22,  and  23  of  this  convention,  dealing  with  the  admission 
of  prizes,  are  as  follows: 

Article  21.  A  prize  may  only  be  brought  into  a  neutral  port  on  ac- 
count of  unseaworthiness,  stress  of  weaUier,  or  want  of  fuel  or  provi- 
sions. 

It  must  leave  as  soon  as  the  circumstances  which  justified  its  entry 
are  at  an  end.  If  it  does  not,  the  neutral  Power  must  order  it  to  leave 
at  once;  should  it  fail  to  obey,  the  neutral  Power  must  employ  the  means 
at  its  disposal  to  release  it  with  its  officers  and  crew  and  to  intern  the 
prize  crew. 

Article  22.  A  neutral  Power  must,  similarly,  release  a  prize  brought 
into  one  of  its  ports  under  circumstances  other  than  those  referred  to  in 
Article  21. 

Article  23.  A  neutral  Power  may  allow  prizes  to  enter  its  ports  and 
roadsteads,  whether  under  convoy  or  not,  when  they  are  brought  there 
to  be  sequestered  pending  the  decision  of  a  prize  court.  It  may  have 
the  prize  taken  to  another  of  its  ports. 

If  the  prize  is  convoyed  by  a  war-ship,  the  prize  crew  may  go  on 
board  the  convoying  ship. 

If  the  prize  is  not  under  convoy,  the  prize  crew  are  left  at  Uberty.^ 

It  is  the  custom  of  international  conferences  to  appoint  a  reporter  to 
prepare  what  may  be  considered  an  official  conmientary  upon  the  text 
adopted  by  the  conference,  stating  the  origin  and  nature,  and  the  sense 
in  which  the  articles  of  the  convention  are  understood.  Professor  Louis 
Renault  prepared  the  report  upon  this  convention,  and  the  conmientary 
besides  being  official,  has  the  added  value  of  being  the  work  of  the  most 

*  Supplement  to  this  Journal,  Vol.  2  (1908),  at  pp.  210-211;  The  Hague 
Conventions  and  Declarations  of  1899  and  1907,  Carnegie  Endowment,  1915, 
pp.  213-214. 
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distinguished  of  living  international  lawyers.    Speaking  of  the  admis- 
sion of  prizes,  Mr.  Renault  says  b  the  report: 

There  are  different  practices  with  regard  to  the  admittance  of  prizes 
into  neutral  ports.  In  some  countries  they  are  excluded,  and  in  others 
they  may  enter  on  certain  conditions.  In  the  committee  some  con- 
tended for  a  prohibition  against  entry  of  prizes,  while  others  simply 
classed  them  with  war-ships.  The  former  view  prevailed.  The  rule 
therefore  is  that  in  principle  the  prize  can  not  be  brought  into  a  neutral 
port;  this  includes  both  the  case  of  a  prize  that  is  escorted  and  that  of 
prize  manned  by  a  crew  placed  on  board  by  the  captor.  The  exceptions 
include  unseaworthiness,  stress  of  weather,  want  of  provisions  or  of  fuel. 

As  soon  as  the  circumstances  which  justify  its  entry  are  at  an  end, 
the  prize  must  leave.  A  notification  is  addressed  to  it  if  it  does  not  leave 
of  itself,  and  if  it  fails  to  obey,  the  neutral  Power  must  take  □ 

In  his  comment  upon  Article  22,  Mr.  Renault  said: 

The  preceding  article  deals  with  the  case  of  a  prize  which  has  entered 
regularly  but  which  does  not  leave  when  it  should  do  so.  It  is  also 
necessary  to  provide  for  the  case  where  a  prize  has  been  brought  i 
irregularly,  that  is  to  say,  outside  of  the  exceptions  provided.' 

In  his  comment  on  Article  23.  the  same  distinguished  authority  said: 

There  is  no  question  of  imposing  an  obhgation  upon  neutral  states, 
as  they  are  always  free  to  admit  or  exclude  prizes.  The  article  has  for 
its  single  purpose  to  enable  a  neutral  to  receive  and  guard  a  prize  with- 
out compromising  its  neutrality.* 

In  adhering  to  the  convention,  the  United  States  accepted  Articles  21 
and  22,  but  specifically  excluded  Article  23.  In  so  doing  it  declared  its 
attitude,  and  the  deposit  of  the  instrument  of  adherence  at  The  Hague 
in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  treaty  was  notice  to  the  world  of  its 
attitude  in  the  matter  of  prize. 

The  question  of  conflict  between  the  Prussian  treaty  of  1828  and 
Convention  No.  13  of  1907,  does  not  arise,  because  the  Appam  was 
not  brought  into  an  American  port  by  the  capturing  vessel,  and  there- 
fore it  derived  no  rights  from  the  treaty  of  1828  permitting  the  admis- 
sion of  a  prize  if  it  be  accompanied  by  the  capturing  vessel.    Nor  was 

*  Reports  of  the  Hftgue  Conferences,  Carnegie  Endowment,  1916,  p.  863. 

•  lind.,  p.  864. 
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the  Appam  entitled  to  the  permission  granted  by  Article  21  of  Con- 
vention No.  13,  conditioned  upon  "unseaworthiness,  stress  of  weather, 
or  want  of  fuel  or  provisions,"  for  it  is  stated  by  Judge  Waddill  in  his 
opinion  that  the  evidence  showed  "that  the  Appam  was  in  first  class 
order,  quite  seaworthy,  and  with  plenty  of  provisions  both  when  cap- 
tured, and  at  the  time  of  her  arrival  in  Hampton  Roads."  If,  then, 
Article  21  be  taken  as  expressing  the  attitude  of  the  American  Govern- 
ment, and  if  the  Prussian  treaty  does  not  apply  to  the  case  of  the  Appam, 
that  vessel  not  having  entered  a  neutral  port  on  account  of  imseaworthi- 
ness,  stress  of  weather,  or  want  of  fuel  or  provisions,  was,  in  the  language 
of  the  law,  a  trespasser,  and  as  such  had  no  rights  in  American  juris- 
diction. And  if  Article  22  is  to  be  regarded  as  expressing  the  attitude 
of  the  United  States,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  United  States  to  release  the 
Appam  as  "a  prize  brought  into  one  of  its  ports  under  circumstances 
other  than  those  referred  to  in  Article  21." 

But  Article  23  must  be  referred  to,  as  the  German  Government  claims 
this  article  as  declaratory  of  international  law.  The  answer  to  that  is 
the  exclusion  of  Article  23  from  the  act  of  adherence,  which,  in  so  far 
as  this  article  is  concerned,  reads:  "That  the  United  States  adheres  to 
the  said  Convention,  subject  to  the  reservation  and  exclusion  of  its 
Article  23."  ^  This  action  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  was  due 
to  the  recommendation  of  the  American  delegation  to  the  Conference, 
which  said,  in  its  official  report  to  the  Secretary  of  State: 

Articles  21  and  22  seem  to  be  unobjectional.  Article  23  authorizes 
the  neutral  to  permit  prizes  to  enter  its  ports  and  to  remain  there  pend- 
ing action  on  their  cases  by  the  proper  prize  courts.  This  is  objection- 
able for  the  reason  that  it  involves  a  neutral  in  participation  in  the 
war  to  the  extent  of  giving  asylum  to  a  prize  which  the  belligerent  may 
not  be  able  to  conduct  to  a  home  port.  This  article  represents  the 
revival  of  an  ancient  abuse,  and  should  not  be  approved.  In  this  con- 
nection, it  is  proper  to  note  that  a  proposition  absolutely  forbidding 
the  destruction  of  a  neutral  prize,  which  was  vigorously  supported  by 
England  and  the  United  States,  failed  of  adoption.  Had  the  proposi- 
tion been  adopted,  there  would  have  been  some  reason  for  authorizing 
such  an  asylum  to  be  afforded  in  the  case  of  neutral  prizes.^ 

*  Hague  Conventions  and  Declarations,  Carnegie  Endowment,  p.  219. 
^  Instructions  to  the  American  Delegates  to  the  Hague  Peace  Conferences  and 
their  Official  Reports,  Carnegie  Endowment,  1916,  p.  127. 
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has  been  carried  info  a  place  of  safety,  infra  prtEti/lia.  GrotJus.  Lib. 
Ill,  cap.  6,  §  3:  cap.  9,  §  14;  Kluber,  Droit  des  Gens.  Modeme  de  VEurope, 
g  254;  Vattel,  bk.  Ill,  cap.  14,  §  196;  cap.  14,  §  209;  Heffter,  das  Eu- 
rop&ische  VolkerrectU,  §  13(5. 

It  is  upon  authorities  like  the  foregoing  that  the  right  and  title 
of  the  claimants  in  the  present  case  is  predicated.  But  these  general 
expressions  refer  to  the  time  when  the  title  of  the  origmal  owner  is  di- 
vested, rather  than  when  the  right  of  the  individuals  making  the  capture 
vests.  Attention  for  a  moment  to  the  foundation  and  origin  of  the 
right  of  the  individual  to  the  captured  property  will  assist  us  in  the 
solution  of  this  question.  That  right  is  acquired  not  in  i-irtue  of  the 
seizure  of  it  as  enemies'  property,  but  by  grant  of  the  sovereign  whose 
commission  the  captor  bears.  Judge  Story  says:  "It  is  now  clear  that 
all  captures  in  war  inure  to  the  sovereign,  and  become  private  property 
only  by  his  grant."    The  Emulous,  1  Gall.  569;  11  East.  619. 

The  right  to  all  captures  from  the  earliest  times  has  vested  primarily 
in  the  sovereign,  and  no  individual  can  have  any  interest  in  a  prize, 
whether  made  bj-  a  public  or  private  armed  vessel,  except  that  which 
he  receives  from  the  bounty  of  the  State.  Law  of  Marine  Warfare, 
p.  374;  Valin,  Com.  II.  235;  Bynk.,  cap.  17;  Sir  L.  Jenkins'  Work,  p.  714. 
An  interest  in  a  prize  can  only  be  derived  from  the  government.  1 
Phillips  on  Insurance,  182,  5  320;  The  Joseph,  1  Gall.  558;  11  East.  428. 
It  b  even  denied  that  the  indi\'idual  captors,  prior  to  condemnation, 
have  any  insurable  interest  in  the  captured  property.  Routh  v.  Thomp- 
son, II  East.  432;  DeVause  v.  Steele,  6  Bingh.  N.  C.  370;  Lucena  v. 
Crawford.  3  B.  &  P.  75;  5  Id.  323;  Crawford  r.  Hunter.  8  T.  Rep.  13. 

The  principle  apphcable  to  this  case  to  be  extracted  from  the  au- 
thorities cited  is,  that  by  the  capture  of  this  ship  the  property  to  it 
voslcd  in  the  I'niled  States,  and  whiifcver  right  to  ur  title  in  it  the 
claimants  acquired  must  be  derived  from  their  sovereign  authority. 
(1  Court  of  Claims,  113.) 

The  late  W.  E.  Hall  draws  the  same  distinction,  and  holds  that  in 
the  case  of  enemy  property,  title  passes  to  the  captor's  country  immedi- 
ately upon  capture,  and  that  it  is  taken  out  of  the  captor's  country 
and  vested  in  the  individual  captor  by  a  prize  court  of  that  country, 
if  individual  captors  are  allowed  an  interest  in  the  prize.  Indeed,  Mr. 
Hall  goes  further,  and  shows  that  a  decision  of  a  prize  court  is  otherwise 
not  necessary  in  the  case  of  enemy  property,  because  all  enemy  prop- 
erty upon  the  high  seas  is  subject  to  capture  and  confiscation;  that 
the  intervention  of  a  prize  court  b  due  to  the  interests  of  neutrals;  and 
that  in  the  case  of  neutral's  property  only  the  decision  of  a  prize  court 
is  necesKary  to  pass  title.    Thus  he  says; 
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As  the  property  in  an  enemy's  vessel  and  cargo  is  vested  in  the  state 
to  which  the  captor  belongs  so  soon  as  an  effectual  seizure  has  been 
made,  they  may  in  strictness  be  disposed  of  by  him  as  the  agent  of  his 
state  in  whatever  manner  he  chooses.  So  long  as  they  were  clearly 
the  property  of  the  enemy  at  the  time  of  capture^  it  is  inmiaterial  from 
the  point  of  view  of  International  Law  whether  the  captor  sends  them 
home  for  sale,  or  destroys  them,  or  releases  them  upon  ransom.  But 
as  the  property  of  belligerents  is  often  much  mixed  up  with  that  of  neu- 
trals, it  is  the  universal  practice  for  the  former  to  guard  the  interests  of 
the  latter,  by  requiring  captors  as  a  general  rule  to  bring  their  prizes 
into  port  for  adjudication  by  a  tribunal  competent  to  decide  whether 
the  captured  vessel  and  its  cargo  are  in  fact  wholly,  or  only  in  part, 
the  property  of  the  enemy.    (Hall's  International  Law,  4th  ed.,  sec.  150.) 

But  whether  or  not  the  title  passes  to  the  enemy  coimtry  by  capture 
without  the  intervention  of  the  judgment  of  a  prize  coiuii,  and  whatever 
the  law  may  be  on  this  point,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  attitude  of  the 
United  States  is  against  taking  jurisdiction  when  a  prize  is  not  within 
its  ports,  and  is  opposed  to  the  right  of  a  foreign  captor  to  bring  its 
prize  into  the  United  States  and  to  allow  it  to  remain  in  this  country 
pending  judicial  proceedings  in  a  prize  court  of  his  nation.  This  is 
the  attitude,  but  it  has  not  always  been  the  practice  of  the  United  States. 
A  learned  international  lawyer  and  judge.  Sir  Robert  Phillimore,  felt 
himself  justified  in  saying  in  his  Conunentaries  upon  International 
Law,  that  ''an  attentive  review  of  all  the  cases  decided  in  the  courts 
of  England  and  the  North  American  United  States  leads  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  condemnation  of  a  capture,  by  a  legal  prize  court, 
sitting  in  the  country  of  the  belligerent,  of  a  prize  lying  at  the  time 
of  the  sentence  in  a  neutral  port,  is  irregular,  but  clearly  valid." 
(Phillimore's  Conunentaries  upon  International  Law,  3d  ed.,  Vol.  HI, 
sec.  CCCLXXIX.) 

In  principle  this  should  not  be  permitted;  in  practice,  it  has  been 
allowed,  and  the  case  of  the  PoUca  (Spink's  Elccles.  and  Adm.  Reports, 
447),  decided  by  Dr.  Lushington  in  a  capture  made  in  the  Crimean  War, 
is  not  to  be  taken  as  a  prohibition  of  the  practice,  although  it  was  a 
condenmation  of  it.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  that  great  judge 
condenmed  the  captiured  ships  lying  in  a  neutral  port,  because  they 
could  not  be  removed  to  British  jurisdiction  without  danger  of  loss. 
He  insisted  that  his  condenmation  of  the  prizes  lying  in  a  neutral  juris- 
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diction  should  act  be  taken  as  a  precedent,  but  the  important  point 
is  that  he  assumed  jurisdiction  and  passed  title.  TTua  fact  clearly 
weakens  his  condemnation  of  the  principle  to  be  found  in  the  pintion 
of  his  opinion  quoted  by  Judge  Waddill: 

I  wbh  it,  moreover,  to  be  expressly  understood,  that  this  case  is 
decided  upon  its  own  peculiar  circumstances,  and  is  not  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  precedent  for  the  condemnation  of  a  prize  while  lying  in 
a  neutral  port.  The  rule  is  that  the  prize  shall  be  brought  into  a  port 
(>elongiDg  to  the  captor's  country,  and  the  court  must  guard  itself  against 
allowing  a  precedent  to  the  contrary  to  be  established. 

The  following  note  by  Dana  to  his  edition  to  Wheaton  is  quoted  by 
Judge  Waddill,  and  is,  it  is  believed,  correct  both  as  to  the  principle 
and  practice. 

But  apart  from  any  such  practice  of  neutrals,  it  seems  clear  that  to 
allow  prizes  to  fly  to  a  neutral  port  and  remain  there  in  safety  while 
prize  proceedings  are  going  on  in  a  home  port,  would  give  occasion  to 
nearly  all  the  objections  that  exist  against  prize  courts  in  neutral  ports. 
It  seems,  therefore,  to  be  the  tendency,  if  not  the  settled  rule,  now,  that 
a  decree  of  condemnation  n*!!!  not  be  passed  against  prizes  remaining 
aboard,  unless  in  case  of  necesaty,  or  if  passed,  will  not  be  respected 
by  other  nations.  (Wheaton's  International  Law,  8th  Am.  ed.  Sec, 
391.) 

But,  even  although  there  is  doubt  on  this  point,  it  does  not  follow 
that  the  United  States  would  not  now  be  justified  in  refusing  to  rec(^- 
nize  the  vahdity  of  a  German  prize  court  decision  in  the  case  of  the 
Appam  while  that  vessel  was  lying  as  the  spoils  of  war  in  an  American 
port.  The  exclusion  by  the  United  States  of  Article  23  from  the  Hague 
Convention  concerning  the  Rights  and  Duties  of  Neutral  Powers  in 
Naval  War,  stated  in  clear  and  unmistakable  terms  that,  in  its  opinion, 
"a  neutral  Power  may"  not  "allow  prizes  to  enter  its  ports  and  road- 
steads, whether  under  convoy  or  not,  when  they  are  brought  there  to 
be  sequestrated  pending  the  decision  of  a  prize  coiut."  The  District 
Court  therefore  was,  it  would  seem,  justified  in  rejecting  the  German 
contention  that  it  could  not  take  jurisdiction  of  the  case  of  the  Appam 
pending  judicial  proceedings  in  Germany;  for  if  the  view  which  has 
just  been  advanced  is  correct,  the  decision  of  a  German  prize  court 
under  the  circumstances  would  be  null  and  void  in  so  far  as  the  United 
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States  was  concerned.  It  would  be  as  if  it  had  not  been,  and  the  ques- 
tion for  the  American  court  to  consider  was,  whether  irrespective  of  the 
attitude  of  the  German  judicial  authorities,  the  Appam  was  guilty  of 
such  a  violation  of  American  neutrality  as  to  justify  its  return  to  the 
original  owners. 

Clearly,  the  capture  of  the  Appam  upon  the  high  sea  was  not  a  vio- 
lation of  American  neutrality,  and  it  will  be  interesting  to  have  the 
opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  on  appeal  upon  the  question  whether 
the  mere  entry  of  the  Appam  into  an  American  port,  there  to  lay  up 
during  the  war,  claiming  the  right  so  to  enter  by  virtue  of  a  treaty 
between  the  captor's  country  and  the  United  States,  was  in  itself  such 
a  violation  of  neutrality  as  to  justify  the  court  in  restoring  it  to  the 
original  owners,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  vessel  had  been  allowed 
to  enter  and  had  not  been  notified  by  the  Department  of  State  that  its 
entry  was  contrary  to  the  treaty  under  which  it  claimed,  and  when  the 
Secretary  of  State,  in  an  official  communication  to  the  British  Ambas- 
sador, declared  himself  unable  to  accept  the  ''suggestion  that  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Appam  in  American  waters,  in  the  circumstances,  consti- 
tuted a  violation  of  the  neutrality  of  the  United  States."  The  case 
would  be  different  if  the  United  States  had  refused  the  Appam  per- 
mission to  enter  or  if,  upon  notice  of  its  entrance,  the  government  had 
ordered  the  vessel  to  depart  as  its  presence  violated  American  neutrality. 
Being  allowed  to  enter  and  not  being  notified  to  depart,  it  would  seem 
that  there  is  ground  for  the  contention  that  until  the  United  States 
notified  the  Appam  that  its  presence  was,  under  the  circumstances,  a 
violation  of  American  neutraUty,  the  vessel  was  not  a  trespasser  and 
was  justified  in  remaining  under  such  conditions  as  the  United  States 
might  impose  until  its  right  to  enter  and  to  remain  had  been  decided. 

James  Bbown  Scott. 
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EDITORIAL  COMMENT 

THE  BLACK   LIST  OP  GREAT  BRITAIN  AMD  HEB  AIXIBB 

In  the  editorial  comment  on  the  Economic  Conference,'  attention  is 
called  to  the  recommendation  that  efTective  measures  be  taken  during 
the  war  by  the  Allied  Powers  to  prevent  trade  with  the  enemy,  whether 
the  trade  proceed  directly  from  the  territory  of  the  Allies,  or  indirectly 
through  neutral  countries,  either  by  citizens  thereof,  or  by  enemy  sub- 
jects domiciled  therein,  or  by  firms  or  corporations  under  enemy  control 
or  supervision.     This  particular  recommendation  was  apparently  de- 

•  Page  845. 
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signed  to  have  the  Allied  Powers  adopt  a  uniform  policy  which,  if  put 
into  force  and  effect,  would  not  only  prevent  their  subjects  or  citizens 
from  trading  directly  with  the  enemy,  but  indirectly  as  well  by  the  in- 
terposition of  neutral  countries. 

In  connection  with  this  reconamendation,  it  is  necessary  to  consider 
an  Order  in  Council  and  an  Act,  each  of  which  is  eminently  proper  in 
itself  because  it  applies  only  to  British  subjects  within  British  jurisdic- 
tion, and  forbids  them,  under  penalties,  to  do  the  things  proscribed. 
But  legal  in  respect  to  British  subjects,  they  are  inequitable  in  their 
effects  upon  neutral  subjects  or  citizens,  or  persons  domiciled  in  neutral 
countries,  because  if  carried  out,  they  greatly  lessen,  if  they  do  not  wholly 
prevent  neutrals  from  trading  with  enemy  countries,  which  they  are 
entitled  to  do  without  let  or  hindrance  with  unblockaded  ports,  or  unless 
in  conmiodities  known  as  articles  of  contraband.  The  desired  effect 
is  produced,  first,  by  prohibiting  British  subjects  from  trading  with 
foreign  ports  without  a  Ucense  so  to  do  in  ships  of  less  than  500  tons  bur- 
den, which  enables  Great  Britain  practically  to  control  conamerce  upon 
the  high  seas  as,  in  present  circumstances,  the  trade  of  the  world  is 
largely  carried  in  British  bottoms;  secondly,  by  adopting  nationaUty 
as.  the  test  of  enemy  character,  in  addition  to  the  time-honored  test  of 
domicile. 

It  will  be  advisable  to  consider  somewhat  in  detail  the  Order  in  Coun- 
cil and  Act  before  attempting  a  criticism  of  the  effects  of  their  provisions 
upon  neutral  rights.  The  Order  in  Council  is  dated  November  10,  1915, 
of  which  the  material  portion  is  as  follows: 

That  from  and  after  the  first  day  of  December,  1915,  no  Britifih  steamship  regb- 
tered  in  the  United  Kingdom  exceeding  500  tons  gross  tonnage  shall  carry  any  cargo 
from  any  foreign  port  to  any  other  foreign  port — and  whether  or  not  such  ship  while 
carrying  such  cargo  calls  at  any  intermediate  port  within  His  Migesty's  Dominions — 
unless  the  owner  or  charterer  of  such  steamship  has  been  granted  exemption  by 
license  as  hereinafter  provided. 

The  Order  in  Council  then  proceeds  to  clear  up  any  doubt  as  to  the 
meaning  of  "foreign  port,"  by  saying  that  the  expression  "shall  mean 
and  include  any  port  outside  His  Majesty's  Dominions."  And  in  order 
that  the  question  of  licenses  should  be  carefully  considered,  and  that  the 
whole  matter  should  be  under  the  control  of  responsible  officers,  it  was 
next  provided  that  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  should  appoint 
a  committee  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  order;  that  the  conmiittee 
should  have  power  "to  grant  licenses  of  exemption  therefrom  to  or  in 
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favor  of  owners  and  charterers  of  such  steamships  as  aforesaid,  which 
licenses  may  be  general  in  reference  to  classes  of  ships  or  their  voj'a^s 
or  special."  * 

The  purpose  of  the  Trading  with  the  Enemy  Act  of  Dec.  23,  1915,  is, 
as  stated  in  the  brief  preamble,  to  extend  restrictions  upon  trading  with 
the  enemy  to  persons  not  residing  or  carrying  on  business  in  enemy 
territory.    The  material  portions  of  this  Act  are  as  follows; 

(t)  His  Majesty  may  by  proclomatioa  prohibit  all  perBons  or  bodies  of  penrau, 
inoorporateii  or  uiiinoorporat«d.  reeidont  carrying  on  busines  or  bring  in  the  United 
Kiimdom,  from  trading  with  any  persans  or  bodies  of  persons  not  readenl  or  camiiig 
on  biuinosR  b  enemy  territory  or  in  territory  in  the  occupation  of  the  enemy  (other 
than  penions  or  bodies  of  perjons,  incorporated  or  uniDcorporated,  residing  or  carry- 
ing on  buainesa  aotcly  within  His  Majesty's  doniiniona},  wherever  by  mwon  of  the 
rneniy  nationality  or  enemy  association  of  such  perwns  or  bodice  of  peraone  in- 
corporated or  unincorporated,  it  appears  to  His  Majesty  expedient  so  to  do;  and  if 
any  pnrvon  acts  in  contravention  of  any  such  proclamation  he  shall  be  guilty  of  a 
niisdeineiinour,  triable  and  punishable  in  like  manner  as  the  offence  of  trading  with 
the  nnemy, 

(2)  Any  list  of  persons  and  bodies  of  ptersons,  incorporated  or  URmoorpoTated,  witfa 
whnra  such  trading  is  prohibited  by  a  proclamatbn  under  this  act,  may  be  varied 
or  added  to  by  an  order  made  by  the  Lords  of  the  Council  on  the  recommendation  of  a 
Hwretary  of  Stat*'. 

(3)  Th«  pciwnii  and  bodiw  mentioned  in  this  act  are  assimilated  to  enemy  persoos 
and  tliu  provisions  of  thn  Acts  of  IdM  and  1915  relating  to  trade  with  the  enomy,  and 
Lhn  ptmishmenU  thcnifor,  are  extendod  to  such  persons  and  bodies. 

(t)  For  lliii  pun"""'  "f  I'li'*  '"■'  "■  P'rwm  f^hiiJI  Iw  deemed  to  have  traded  with  a 
tfcnion  or  body  of  persons  to  whom  a  proclamation  issued  under  tiiis  act  ^ipUes  if  he 
fintem  into  any  transaction  or  doee  any  act  with,  t«,  on  behalf  of,  or  for  fix  benefit  of 
such  a  person  or  body  of  persons,  which,  if  entered  into  or  done  with,  to,  on  behalf  of, 
or  for  the  benefit  of  an  enemy,  would  be  trading  with  the  enemy. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  provisions  of  the  Act  apply  to  persona  of 
enemy  nationality  residing  outside  of  His  Majesty's  dominions,  which 
is  another  way  of  saying  enemy  subjects  residing  in  neutral  countries, 
iHtcause  persons  or  bodies  corporate  or  unincorporate  residing  in  Allied 
countries  would  by  the  laws  of  these  countries  be  prevented  from 
trading  with  the  enemy. 

We  are  not  left  to  conjecture  that  the  act  adopts  the  theory  of  nation- 
ality as  well  as  domicile,  because  the  note  of  the  British  Secretary  of 

'The  full  text  of  this  Order  in  Council  sad  of  the  diplomatic  corrcHpondenoe 
referred  to  herein,  is  printed  in  the  Special  Supplement  to  this  JottaNAi,  for  October, 

I0ia. 
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State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  dated  February  16,  1916,  expressly  says  so, 
in  the  following  paragraph: 

The  act  was  framed  with  the  object  of  bringmg  British  trading  with  the  enemy 
regulations  into  greater  harmony  with  those  adopted  by  the  French  Government 
since  the  commencement  of  the  war  by  applying  in  some  degree  the  test  of  nationality 
in  the  determination  of  enemy  character  in  addition  to  the  old  test  of  domicile,  which 
experience  has  shown  can  not  provide  a  sufficient  basis  under  modem  conmiercial 
conditions  for  measures  intended  to  deprive  the  enemy  of  all  assistance,  ctirect  or 
indirect,  from  national  resources. 

The  note  also  makes  a  defense  of  the  Act,  which  had  been  severely 
criticized  in  a  cable  of  Secretary  Lansing,  dated  the  25th  ultimo,  as 
will  be  considered  later.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  said  that  the  Act  is  not 
framed  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  its  provisions  mandatory;  that  it 
vests  in  the  government  discretion;  and  that  the  government  intends 
to  use  the  discretion  with  which  it  is  empowered  to  free  persons  and 
bodies  from  its  provisions  when  this  can  be  done  without  affecting  Brit- 
ish interests;  that  the  provisions  of  the  act  are  in  accordance  with  the 
French  theory  and  practice  of  nationality,  and  of  other  countries  adopt- 
ing the  national  theory;  that  in  any  event  the  act  is  "a  piece  of  purely 
domestic  legislation,"  empowering  the  government  "to  restrict  the 
activities  and  trade  of  persons  under  British  jurisdiction  in  such  a  manner 
and  to  such  an  extent  as  may  seem"  to  the  British  authorities  ''to  be 
necessary  in  the  national  interest;"  and  that  the  right  thus  claimed 
appears  to  His  Majesty's  Government  "to  be  inherent  in  sovereignty 
and  national  independence." 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  consider  the  effect  of  the  Order  in  Council 
and  of  the  Act  in  question  upon  neutral  rights  and  neutral  interests. 
The  British  authorities  have,  without  question,  the  legal  right  to  exercise 
complete  and  exclusive  control  over  all  persons  and  property  within 
their  jiuisdiction.  They  can,  if  they  choose,  order  British  vessels  to 
remain  in  British  ports,  as  did  American  vessels  under  President  Jeffer- 
son's embargo  preceding  the  War  of  1812.  They  may  confine  them  to  the 
coasting  trade  or  restrict  them  to  trade  with  Great  Britain  and  its 
dominions  across  the  seas.  They  may,  if  they  choose,  allow  them  to 
trade  with  foreign  countries,  and  in  the  licenses  which  may  be  carried 
they  can  embody  whatever  conditions  they  may  please. 

No  authority  seems  to  be  needed  for  this  right  or  its  exercise  on  the 
part  of  Great  Britain,  but  it  may  be  well  to  quote  in  this  connection  a 
passage  from  the  celebrated  judgment  of  Chief  Justice  Marshall  in  the 
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case   of   the   Schootier   Exchange,   (7   Cranch,   116,    136),   decided   in 
1S12: 

The  juriadiction  of  the  natkia,  within  its  own  territory,  is  neceeearily  excluajve  and 
absolute;  it  is  susceptible  of  no  limitation,  not  imposed  by  itself.  Any  rastriction 
upon  it,  deriving  validity  from  an  external  source,  would  imply  a  diminution  of  its 
Bovereignty,  to  the  extent  of  the  restricUon,  and  an  investment  of  that  sovereignty, 
to  the  same  extent,  in  that  power  which  cmild  impose  such  restriction.  All  exceptions, 
therefore,  U>  the  full  and  complete  powo"  of  a  natbn,  within  its  own  territories,  must 
be  traced  up  to  the  consent  of  the  nation  itself.    Tliey  can  flow  (rom  no  other  le^t- 


But  there  ia  a  distinction  between  legality  and  equity — a  distinction 
conuDon  to  the  law  of  Imperial  Rome  aa  it  is  to  the  law  of  Imperial 
Britain.  And  this  very  controversy  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  springa  out  of  the  exercise  of  an  admittedly  legal  but 
inequitable  right.  Parliament  had  the  legal  right  to  tax  the  American 
colonies.  That  right  was  exercised,  and  by  virtue  of  its  exercise  the 
United  States  exists  today  as  a  nation.  It  is  clearly  legal  for  Great 
Britain  to  require  of  its  merchantmen  above  or  under  500  tons  burden 
a  license  to  trade  with  foreign  countries;  but  in  view  of  the  circumstances 
existing  today,  not  by  the  act  of  the  United  States  or  any  of  the  neutral 
countries,  but  by  the  act  of  Great  Britain  and  its  enemies,  the  conditions 
of  peace  have  been  changed  to  conditions  of  war,  and  the  exercise  of  the 
right  in  question  entails  a  loss  to  neutrals  because  it  deprives  them  of 
their  rights  as  neutrals  to  trade  with  unblockaded  ports  of  enemy  coun- 
tries, with  neutral  ports  and  through  neutral  countries  with  the  enemy, 
subject  to  the  right  of  visit  and  search,  and  confiscation  of  merchandise 
deemed  contraband  of  war.  Now,  the  inequity  of  the  Order  in  Council 
lies  in  the  fact  that,  as  the  carrying  trade  of  the  world  is  largely  in 
British  bottoms,  and  as  the  merchantmen  of  Britain's  enemies  have  been 
driven  from  the  seas,  and  the  vessels  of  neutrals  are  subjected  to  visit, 
seizure,  and  vexatious  restrictions.  Great  Britain  can  by  a  refusal  of 
licenses  to  its  vessels  to  trade  with  neutral  countries,  except  under  condi- 
tions which  Great  Britain  itself  prescribes,  either  force  neutral  mer- 
chants to  give  up  a  large  part  of  their  trade  with  enemy  countries,  or  to 
accept  the  conditions  which  Great  Britain  chooses  to  impose. 

It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  Great  Britain  is  within  its  legal 
rights  in  the  matter  of  licenses  to  its  merchant  vessels  engaging  in  trade 
with  foreign  countries.  It  must  also  be  admitted  that  Great  Britain  is 
likewise  within  its  legal  rights  in  the  Act  of  December  23,  1915,  which 
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does  not  subject  persons  or  bodies  in  neutral  countries  to  pains  and 
penalties  for  trading  with  Britain's  enemies,  and  which  could  not  legally 
be  done  in  the  United  States  since  the  Declaration  of  Independence  of 
July  4,  1776,  or  the  3d  day  of  September,  1783,  when  the  independence 
of  the  United  States  was  recognized  by  Great  Britain.  As  the  British 
Secretary  of  State  says  in  the  note  of  February  16,  1916,  the  Act  is  "a 
piece  of  purely  domestic  legislation,"  limited  to  persons  and  bodies 
within  the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  Great  Britain,  forbidding  them  to  do 
certain  things  under  pains  and  penalties,  which  are  prescribed.  So  far 
the  Act  is  as  unobjectionable  as  it  is  legal.  But  the  effects  of  the  Act 
are  not  confined  to  persons  or  bodies  within  British  jurisdiction,  and  in 
so  far  as  it  affects  persons  and  bodies  in  neutral  territory,  it  is  as  in- 
equitable as  it  is  legal.  Now,  the  effect  of  the  Act  in  plain  terms  is  to 
forbid  persons  or  bodies  within  British  Dominions  to  trade,  let  us  say, 
with  persons  or  bodies  in  the  United  States  if  the  persons  or  bodies  are  of 
enemy  nationality  or  if  the  goods  received  by  these  persons  or  bodies  in 
the  United  States  are  to  be  transported,  we  will  say,  to  another  neutral 
country,  such  as  Holland,  from  which  they  may  find  their  way  into 
Germany.  Now,  it  happens  that  Great  Britain  is  a  great  manufacturing 
center,  and  it  also  happens  that  by  virtue  of  the  war  and  the  British 
control  of  the  seas,  it  carries  today  the  world's  commerce.  Therefore,  the 
prohibition  in  the  Order  in  Council,  although  limited  to  British  shippers, 
affects  neutrals,  and  the  prohibitions  of  the  Act,  restrictive  as  they  are  to 
persons  and  bodies  within  British  dominions,  Ukewise  affect  persons  and 
bodies  in  neutral  territories.  If  they  wish  to  trade,  they  trade  upon 
British  terms,  and  Great  Britain  is  determined  that  articles  useful  to  the 
enemy  shall  not  reach  the  enemy  directly  from  British  dominions,  and 
indirectly  from  neutral  territories. 

Upon  receiving  the  Enemy  Trading  Act  of  December  23,  1915,  Secre- 
tary Lansing  cabled  the  American  Ambassador  to  lay  before  the  British 
Foreign  Office  a  brief  but  energetic  protest,  which  expressed  the  views 
of  the  United  States.    In  this  cablegram,  Secretary  Lansing  said : 

The  Department  has  reached  the  conclusion  that  this  act  is  pregnant  with  possi- 
bilities of  undue  interference  with  American  trade,  if  in  fact  such  interference  is  not 
now  being  practiced.  As  it  is  an  opinion  generally  held  in  this  country,  in  which  this 
Government  shares,  that  the  act  has  been  framed  without  a  proper  regard  for  the 
right  of  persons  domiciled  in  the  United  States,  whether  they  be  American  citizens  or 
subjects  of  countries  at  war  with  Great  Britiun,  to  carry  on  trade  with  persons  in 
belligerent  countries,  and  that  the  exercise  of  this  right  may  be  subject  to  denial  or 
abridgment  in  the  course  of  the  enforcement  of  the  act,  the  Government  of  the  United 
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StaUe  is  comitraiDett  to  ncpress  to  Hia  Majesty's  Government  the  grave  apprcbro- 
alons  which  arc  cnt^riained  od  this  subject  by  thia  Government,  by  the  Congrcn, 
und  by  troderH  domiciled  in  the  United  Stftl«e. 

In  accordance  with  these  views,  Secretary  Lansing  made  "a  formal 
reservation,  on  the  part  of  this  Government,  of  the  right  to  protest 
against  the  application  of  this  Act,  in  so  far' as  it  affects  the  trade  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  contest  the  legality  or  rightfulness  of  imposing 
restrictions  upon   the  freedom  of  American  trade  in  this  manner." 

Notwithstanding  this  protest  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  Great 
Britain  has  not  changed  its  policy,  although  it  has  expressed  its  willing- 
ness to  remove  certain  firms  from  the  list  of  the  proscribed  when  con- 
vinced that  this  can  be  done  without  injur>-  to  British  interests,  of  which, 
of  cotu-ae,  the  British  authorities  are  to  judge. 

The  commission  charged  with  the  administration  of  the  Act  has 
looked  into  the  transactions  of  pt^rsons  and  bodies  in  all  neutral  coun- 
tries, and  has  drawn  up  a  list,  popularly  called  a  "blackhst,"  of  persona 
or  firms  with  whom  or  with  which  British  subjects  shall  not  trade.  The 
possible  effect  of  this  policy  and  the  attitude  of  the  United  States  toward 
it  are  set  forth  in  the  following  extract  from  a  protest  to  Great  Britain 
contained  in  Acting  Secretary  of  State  Polk's  note  of  July  26,  1916: 

The  scope  and  effect  of  the  policy  arc  extjaotdin&r}',  British  st«ajnahip  companies 
will  not  accept  cargoes  from  the  proscribed  firms  or  panions  or  transport  their  goods 
to  nny  port,  ami  siramship  lini»  unilcr  neutral  oBTicrship  underslanrt  thai,  it  they 
accept  fieight  from  them  they  are  likely  to  be  denied  coal  at  British  portji  and  ex- 
cluded fiom  other  privileges  which  they  have  usually  enjoyed,  and  may  tbemselvM 
be  put  upon  the  blacklist.  Neutral  bankers  refuse  kians  to  thoae  oa  the  list  and 
neutral  merobanis  decline  to  contract  for  their  gooda,  fearing  a  like  proecriptioa.  It 
appears  that  British  officials  regard  the  prohibitions  of  the  blacklist  as  applicable  to 
domestic  commerciaJ  transactions  in  foreign  countries  as  well  as  in  Great  Britain  and 
her  dependencies,  for  Americans  doing  business  in  foi^gn  countries  have  been  put 
on  notice  that  their  deaUngs  with  blacklisted  firms  are  to  be  r^arded  as  subject  to 
veto  by  the  British  Government.  By  the  same  principle  Americans  in  the  United 
States  might  be  made  subject  to  similar  punitive  action  if  they  were  found  dealing 
with  any  of  their  own  countiynien  whose  names  had  thus  been  listed.     •     ■     • 

There  are  well-known  remedies  and  penalties  for  breaches  of  blockade,  where  the 
blockade  is  real  and  in  fact  effective,  for  trade  in  contraband,  for  every  unneutral 
act  by  whomsoever  attempted.  The  Government  of  the  United  States  cannot  con- 
sent to  see  those  remedies  and  penalties  altered  or  extended  at  the  will  a!  a  angle 
Power  or  group  of  Powers  to  the  injury  of  its  own  citizens  or  in  derogation  of  its  own 
rights.  Conspicuous  among  the  principles  which  the  civilized  nations  of  the  world 
have  accepted  for  the  safeguarding  <A  the  rights  of  neutrals  is  the  just  and  honorable 
principle  that  neutrals  may  not  be  condeomed  nor  thor  goods  oonfiaoat«d  except 
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upon  fair  adjudication  and  after  an  opportunity  to  be  heard  in  prize  courts  or  else- 
where. Such  safeguards  the  blacklist  brushes  aside.  It  condenms  without  hearing, 
without  notice,  and  in  advance.  It  is  manifestly  out  of  the  question  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  should  acquiesce  in  such  methods  or  applications  of  punish- 
ment to  its  citizens. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  Secretary  Lansing's  protest  of  January  25, 
I9I6,  he  informed  Great  Britain  of  ''the  grave  apprehensions  which  are 
entertained  on  this  subject  by  this  government,  by  the  Congress,  and  by 
traders  domiciled  in  the  United  States."  This  warning  apparently  fell 
on  deaf  ears,  for,  preferring  legaUty  to  equity.  Great  Britain  insists  upon 
the  Order  in  Council  of  November  10th  and  the  Enemy  Trading  Act  of 
December  23,  1915.  The  Congress  of  the  United  States  therefore  has 
taken  action,  and  on  September  8, 1916,  the  President  approved  a  bill  of 
which  Section  806  authorizes  him  to  refuse  clearances  to  vessels  of  a 
belUgerent  government  seeking  to  carry  into  efifect  the  provisions  of  the 
Order  and  the  Act,  or  to  refuse  privileges  in  American  jurisdiction  which 
have  heretofore  been  enjoyed.  The  Act  of  Congress  uses  the  term 
"belligerent,*'  for  the  Allied  Governments  agreed  in  the  Economic 
Conference  held  in  Paris,  June  14,  1916,  to  take  the  measures  necessary 
to  put  into  effect  the  policy  contained  in  the  Order  in  Council  of  Novem- 
ber 10th,  and  the  Enemy  Trading  Act  of  December  23,  1915,  without, 
however,  specifically  mentioning  the  Order  or  the  Act. 

In  connection  with  this  action  of  the  AlKed  Governments,  it  is  inter- 
esting to  recall  the  attitude  of  the  United  States  during  the  Civil  War, 
and  the  measures  which  it  felt  necessary  to  take  in  order  to  prevent 
not  only  contraband  but  all  articles  from  reaching  the  Southern  States. 
It  was  felt  by  President  Lincoln  and  his  advisers,  and  Congress  shared 
their  views,  that  the  South  should  be  starved  into  submission,  and  it 
was.  We  were  so  anxious  to  prevent  trade  with  the  Southern  States  that 
President  Lincoln  proclaimed  a  blockade  on  April  19, 1861  of  the  entire 
Southern  coast,  without  apparently  recognizing  that  a  blockade  of  the 
Southern  territory  was  in  law  a  recognition  of  the  belligerency  of  the 
South,  entitling  them  to  the  rights  and  imposing  upon  them  the  duties 
of  belligerents.  To  render  this  blockade  effective,  which  it  was  not  in 
the  first  two  years  of  the  war,  the  government  systematically  and 
rightly  extended  the  doctrine  of  continuous  voyage  to  blockade,  and 
under  protest  of  neutral  governments,  and  against  the  consensus  of 
opinion  of  pubUcists,  maintained  the  legality  of  such  extension.  This 
policy,  however  harsh  it  may  have  seemed  at  the  time  to  neutral  coun- 
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•■%.  «■§  koA  kgil  lad  soceeBsfuI.    The  Confederacy  coUapsed  because 

An  Aft  of  CoogRas.  approved  May  20,  1862,  authorized  in  its  first 
B  Lhe  Senrtaiy  of  the  Treastiry  "  to  refuse  a  dearaoce  to  any  vessel 
1  with  goods,  wares  or  merchandise,  destined  for  a 
c  port,  wbeoever  he  shal)  have  satisfactory  reason  to 
I  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise,  or  any  part  thereof, 
r  may  he  tbnr  ostensible  destination,  arc  intended  fur  ports  or 
I  pOBaemaxm  or  under  control  of  insurgents  against  the  United 
Ib  it«  se«»d  sectioa,  it  made  it  lawful  for  the  Collector  of 
B  gnnling  a  deanmce  "for  either  a  foreign  or  domestic  port" 
•  a  bood  "equal  to  the  value  of  the  cargo,  and  with  sureties  to 
the  aUidmttioD  ot  $uofa  coUector,  that  the  said  cargo  shall  be  delivered 
■t  tb«  dwtiiuUion  for  which  it  is  cleared  or  permitted,  and  that  no  part 
itHRof  sInB  be  u:«d  in  affording  aid  or  comfort  to  any  persons  or  parties 
IB  iMMirMtino  a^nst  the  United  Slates."  In  the  third  section,  the 
Sem4ar%'  vt  the  Trra^turii'  was  further  empowered  "  to  prohibit  and  pre- 
VNtl  th^  trmni^fKvt  in  any  vessel,  or  upon  any  railroad,  turnpike,  or  other 
roatl  ur  LiM>tui»  of  transportation  within  the  United  States,  of  any  goods, 
«ranw.  or  ntercfaaodise  of  whate\'«-  character,  and  whatever  may  be  the 
cetoDMbte  dtwtioation  of  the  same,  in  all  cases  where  there  shall  be  satis- 
fact«>r>'  waaods  to  beliie\T  that  such  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise  are  in- 
tvmlnl  fur  au>-  place  m  the  possession  or  under  the  control  of  insurgents 
a^Hiii-.t  iho  Uiiittxl  Statt"*:  or  that  there  is  imminent  danger  that  such 
I^HHU.  wttn'ci.  or  men-handise  will  fall  into  the  possession  or  under  the 
wmlwJ  of  sui-h  insurgents."  ' 

It  will  Iv  olvs<T\-eil  that  no  distinction  is  made  in  the  Act  between 
dtuiM'stic  w  f(ur\>itcii  \-vtsa'k  destined  to  a  foreign  or  domestic  port;  be- 
twwn  jpxhIs  owimxI  by  American  citizens  or  by  neutral  merchants; 
Hitd  it  wiv  aKt  pr\ividt\l  that  goods  which  might  fall  into  the  hands  of 
ti)Hmi[t<ii(.i  irr»v(HYti\-i;'  of  .\merican  or  neutral  ownership  should  not  be 
can'i»>d  or  tranjiiH»rtwt  to  anj-  port  within  the  United  States.  This  Act 
wiv«  |>\it  into  offwt  by  rt>culations  drafted  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treaa- 
urv.  I(  waM  ju^lithxt  by  Svcretar>'  Seward  in  his  correspondence  with 
llio  Itiiti.th  Itovorument;  and  in  the  opinion  of  the  undersigned,  the 
CnittHl  St»tt-M  was  within  it»  legal  rights  in  passing  I^islation  of  this 
k(n\l.  for  it  wivi  d«vnt<stic  legislation,  although  it  affected  foreign  and 
I lM>l'»'foh'  iMHitrwl  n»or<.'hants:  because  the  United  Stat«s  was  justified  in 
•  I'.  8.  8uiutm  at  Uige,  Vol.  12.  p.  404. 
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refusing  to  allow  any  action  to  take  place  within  its  jurisdiction  which,  if 
committed,  would  or  might  tend  to  furnish  the  Confederate  States  with 
the  supplies  which  they  needed  in  their  war  with  the  Government  of  the 
United  States. 

This  Act  is  not  quoted  as  a  justification  of  the  British  order  and 
statute,  for  it  was  limited  to  transactions  taking  place  wholly  within  the 
United  States  and  which  the  United  States  could  therefore  control,  and 
it  was  in  a  way  an  application  of  the  doctrine  of  continuous  voyage  in  so 
far  as  foreign  vessels  touching  American  ports  were  concerned.  It  is 
quoted,  however,  as  showing  that  governments  in  case  of  war  are  in- 
clined to  take  measures  against  the  letter  and  spirit  of  which  they  protest 
when  neutrals,  for  the  British  Government  protested  against  the  en- 
forcement of  this  Act  of  Congress  in  so  far  as  British  interests  were  con- 
cerned. 

The  United  States  has  protested  through  diplomatic  channels,  and 
prop)erly  in  the  opinion  of  the  imdersigned,  against  the  Order  in  Coimcil 
of  November  10th  and  the  Enemy  Trading  Act  of  December  23,  1915. 
Diplomatic  protests  were  unavailing  in  1862 — diplomatic  protests  ap- 
pear to  be  unavailing  in  1916. 

The  United  States  has  gone  further  and  has  passed  an  Act  of  Congress 
authorizing  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  refuse  clearances  to 
foreign  vessels  and  to  deprive  them  of  privileges  they  possess  in  American 
ports,  provided  the  belligerent  country  to  which  these  vessels  belong 
should  attempt  to  enforce  the  policy  of  the  Order  in  Council  and  of  the 
Enemy  Trading  Act. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  imdersigned,  this  government  is  within  its  rights 
in  1916,  just  as  it  was  within  its  legal  rights  in  the  year  1862;  but  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  are  not  in  the  same  position  that  they 
were  in  the  year  1862,  because  they  have  mutually  agreed  to  submit 
legal  disputes  to  arbitration  and  to  submit  all  disputes  not  arbitrated  or 
arbitrable  to  a  commission  of  inquiry.  On  April  4, 1908,  Mr.  Elihu  Root, 
then  Secretary  of  State,  and  Mr.  James  Bryce,  then  British  Ambassador, 
signed  an  arbitration  convention,  duly  advised  and  consented  to  by  the 
Senate  on  April  22,  and  proclaimed  as  the  law  of  the  land  on  June  5, 
1908.  This  convention  was  limited  to  a  period  of  five  years.  It  expired 
in  1913,  and  on  May  31,  1913,  it  was  renewed  for  a  further  period  of 
five  years.    The  first  article  of  this  convention  provides  that 

Differences  which  may  arise  of  a  legal  nature  or  relating  to  the  interpretation  of 
treaties  existing  between  the  two  contracting  parties  and  which  it  may  not  have  been 
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pombte  lo  Mttji^  by  diplomacy,  dull  br  rri'drol  to  the  Pemuuient  Court  ol  Aibitrft- 
tiou  established  at  The  Hague  by  the  mcventioD  of  the  29tb  erf  July,  1899,  pronded, 
nevenhdeat,  that  they  do  not  aft^ct  the  vital  interesie,  the  indepeodeace,  or  Uie 
baoor  of  tfae  two  contntcting  states,  and  do  aot  eoaeent  ibe  intererts  of  third  Panies. 

If  the  United  States  contends  that  the  action  of  Great  Britain  in  the 
matter  of  the  Order  in  Council  of  November  10th  or  the  Enemy  Trading 
Act  of  December  23,  1915,  is  illegal;  or  if  Great  Britain  should  contend 
that  the  Act  of  Congress  of  September  8,  1916,  is  illegal,  the  question 
must  be  arbitrated  according  to  the  terras  of  the  treaty  of  1908.  If, 
however  the  legality  of  the  Order  in  Council  and  the  British  Act  and  our 
Act  of  Congress  be  admitted,  and  if  action  be  taken  by  either  govenunent 
under  their  authority,  the  governments  are  not  free  to  act  according  to 
their  sovereign  pleasure.  On  September  15,  1914,  Great  Britain  and  tfae 
United  Stales  put  their  hands  and  seals  to  one  of  Mr.  Bryan's  "Treaties 
for  the  Advancement  of  Peace."  Ten  days  later,  this  treaty  was  advised 
and  coneeated  to  by  the  Senate  and  was  proclaimed  as  the  law  of  the 
land  by  the  President  on  November  11,  1914.  This  treaty  pro^-idee  that 
all  differences  l>ctween  the  two  countries  which  diplomacy  has  failed  to 
adjust,  the  settlement  of  which  is  not  provided  for  and  in  fact  achieved 
under  existing  agreements,  shall  be  submitted  to  a  commiiisioD  of  inquiry 
composed  of  five  members,  each  contracting  party  agreeing  to  submit  to 
the  commission  the  evidence  which  may  be  necessary  to  enable  it  to 
frame  a  report,  which  may  be  prepared  and  submitted  to  each  of  the 
govern  in  cnt-^  within  ;i  twplvemonth  from  the  liat*'  of  subniir^'^ion,  and  the 
contracting  parties  agree  during  the  period  of  investigation  to  refrain 
from  any  hostile  act*  It  is  true  that  each  government  is  free  to  accept 
the  recommendations  of  the  report  should  they  contain  any,  or  to  reject 
them,  but  it  is  beheved  that  the  investigation  in  itself  will  throw  such 
light  upon  the  disputes  that  the  two  coimtries  will  be  able  to  compose 
their  differences  without  a  resort  to  arms.  Had  there  been  but  a  fort- 
night's delay  between  the  Austro-Hungarian  ultimatum  to  Serbia  and 
Serbia's  reply,  how  different  the  history  of  the  world  might  have  been. 
Fortunately,  there  is  a  year  in  the  case  of  differences  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  Unit«d  States. 

The  Act  of  Congress  of  September  8,  1916,  contains  a  final  paragraph 

to  Section  806  relating  to  the  matter  of  clearances  and  the  deprivatioti 

of  privities  in  American  ports  to  belligerent  merchantmen,  which 

should  be  noted.     This  paragraph  states  "that  the  President  of  the 

'  For  the  full  t«xt  of  the  treaty,  see  Supplement  to  this  Joitrmal,  p.  281. 
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United  States  is  hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to  employ  such  part 
of  the  land  and  naval  forces  of  the  United  States  as  shall  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act."  In  so  far  as  the  exercise  of  this 
authorization  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  treaty  of  September  15, 
1914  for  the  advancement  of  peace,  we  may  be  sure  that  the  President 
will  make  no  use  of  this  authorization.  And  we  may  also  be  sure  that 
the  President  will  be  loath  to  exercise  the  authority  vested  in  him  by  the 
Act  of  Congress  in  violation  of  treaties  in  force  between  the  belligerent 
countries  and  the  United  States.  Although  an  Act  of  Congress  would 
bind  all  American  authorities,  including  the  President,  even  if  it  were  so 
inconsistent  with  treaties  as  to  abrogate  them,  an  authorization  is  not 
mandatory,  it  is  not  a  command,  and  the  President  will  doubtless  be 
careful  of  the  good  faith  of  the  nation  even  in  the  trying  conditions  to 
which  American  merchants  are  exposed. 

The  purpose  of  this  editorial  comment  is  two-fold.  First,  to  point  out 
the  nature  and  purposes  of  British  policy  in  attempting  to  prevent  sup- 
plies from  reaching  enemy  countries  through  the  direct  or  indirect  co- 
operation of  British  subjects,  and  the  policy  of  the  United  States  in  the 
Civil  War  has  been  cited  in  order  to  show  that  it  is  the  right  of  a  Power 
at  war  to  prevent  the  forwarding  of  supplies  to  the  enemy;  and  second,  to 
show  that  however  serious  and  acute  the  controversy  may  be  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  to  give  effect  to  this  poUcy,  there  is, 
through  the  wisdom  and  foresight  of  the  responsible  statesmen  of  the 
two  countries,  a  means  at  hand  to  compose  their  outstanding  differences 
without  a  resort  to  arms.  For  the  two  coimtries  have  not  only  agreed  to 
an  arbitration  convention  and  a  conunission  of  inquiry,  either  to  decide 
or  to  investigate  the  disputes,  but  they  have  also  given  themselves  a 
twelvemonth  for  the  appeal  to  reason,  and  they  have  pledged  their  good 
faith  not  to  resort  to  arms  during  the  appeal  to  reason. 

James  Brown  Scott. 

THE  withdrawal  OF  THE  DECLARATION  OP  LONDON  ORDERS  IN  COUNCIL 

On  July  7,  1916  the  British  Government  issued  an  Order  in  Council, 
withdrawing  the  Order  in  Coimcil  of  October  29,  1914  which  adopted 
the  provisions  of  the  Declaration  of  London  with  "the  exclusion  of  the 
hsts  of  contraband  and  non-contraband"  and  modification  of  the  arti- 
cles relating  to  destination  and  the  onus  of  the  proof  as  to  innocent 
destination.    This  Order  in  Council,  of  October  29,  1914  also  authorized 
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the  withdrawal  of  Article  35  of  the  Declaration  of  London,  which  stated 
that  "conditional  contraband  is  not  liable  to  capture,  except  when  on 
board  a  vessel  bound  for  territory  belonging  to  or  occupied  by  the 
enemy,  or  for  the  armed  forces  of  the  enemy,  and  when  it  is  not  to  be 
discharged  at  an  intervening  neutral  port."  This  withdrawal  was  auth- 
orized when  one  of  the  Principal  Secretaries  of  State  was  shown  "that 
the  enemy  Government  is  drawing  supplies  for  its  anned  forces  from  or 
through  a  neutral  country."  The  other  Orders  in  Council  amending 
that  of  Octotjer  29,  1914  were  also  withdrawn  on  July  7,  1916. 

One  of  the  fund  amenta!  principlesofthe  Declaration  of  London  was  con- 
t-ained  in  Article  65,  which  stated  that  the  provisions  of  the  Declaration 
formed  "  an  indivisible  whole."  The  General  Report  states  "A  legitimate 
expectation  would  be  defeated  if  one  Power  might  make  reservations  on 
a  rule  to  which  another  Power  attached  particular  importance." 

Great  Britain  had  by  Order  in  Council  of  August  20,  1914  introduced 
many  changes  in  the  Declaration  of  London.  The  United  States  on 
October  22,  1914  in  a  communication  to  the  American  Ambassador  in 
liondon  had  accordingly  said; 

Imtamuch  as  the  British  Government  coneider  that  the  conditiono  of  the  present 
European  conflict  make  it  imposHible  for  them  to  occopt  without  modiHeation  the 
Declaration  of  London,  *  *  *  this  Government  will  insist  that  the  rights  and  duties 
of  the  United  States  and  its  ciltzens  in  the  present  ww  be  defined  by  the  ensting 
niles  of  international  law  and  the  treaties  of  tbe  United  states. 

In  the  British  explanation,  July  7,  1916,  of  the  grounds  for  the  with- 
drawal of  the  various  Orders  in  Council  relating  to  the  Declaration  of 
London,  it  is  stated  that  the  Orders  adopting  the  provisions  were  issued, 
not  because  the  Declaration  in  itself  possessed  "  for  them  the  force  of  law, 
but  because  it  seemed  to  present  in  its  main  lines  a  statement  of  the 
rights  and  the  duties  of  belhgerents  based  on  the  experience  of  previous 
naval  wars."  Later  the  same  explanation  states  that  as  the  Declaration 
of  London,  drawn  in  1909,  as  modified  by  various  Orders  in  Council, 
did  "not  stand  the  strain  imposed  by  the  test  of  rapidly  changing  con- 
ditions and  tendencies  which  could  not  have  been  foreseen, "  the  Allies, 
in  order  that  their  purpose  might  not  be  exposed  to  misconstruction, 
"have  therefore  come  to  the  conclusion  that  they  must  confine  them- 
selves simply  to  applying  the  historic  and  admitted  rules  of  the  law  of 
nations."  Georqe  Grafton  Wilson. 
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ECONOMIC  CONFERENCE  OF  THE  ALLIED  POWERS 

The  great  war  which  is  either  killing  or  maiming  the  young  manhood  of 
Em'op)e,  has  been  unbelievably  destructive  of  prop)erty  in  those  portions 
of  Europe  which  have  been  invaded  by  one  side  or  the  other  and  have 
been  the  scene  of  hostile  operations.  The  natural  resources  of  those 
stricken  countries  have  been  blighted  and  destroyed.  What  measures 
may  be  taken  to  make  good  the  loss  of  life,  if  it  can  be  made  good,  or  to 
preserve  the  coming  generation  from  the  consequences  of  the  war,  can 
not  be  foretold.  But  the  Teutonic  Powers  and  their  allies  have,  it  is 
said,  considered  the  policy  which  should  be  adopted  in  order  to  make 
good  the  economic  losses  of  the  war  and  the  Allied  Powers  have  given 
this  subject  great  consideration,  have  hit  upon  a  plan  for  present  and 
future  operation,  and  have  entered  into  an  agreement  to  put  this  plan 
into  force  and  effect. 

The  Allied  Powers  not  only  recognize,  as  did  the  Second  Hague  Peace 
Conference,  "the  solidarity  uniting  the  members  of  the  society  of  civ- 
ilized nations,"  but  they  recognize  and  proclaim  by  their  economic  con- 
ference, held  in  Paris,  June  14-June  17,  1916,  a  very  special  "solidarity 
of  views  and  interests,"  and  representatives  of  these  Powers  in  the 
Economic  Conference  proposed  "to  their  respective  governments 
suitable  measures  for  realizing  this  solidarity,"  a  solidarity  which  in 
uniting,  unfortunately  separates  them  from  other  members  of  the  society 
of  nations. 

It  is  curious  to  note  that  the  measures  taken  by  one  or  the  other  of  the 
belligerent  groups  are  not  of  their  own  initiative.  One  group  makes  up 
its  mind  that  the  other  group  has  done,  is  doing,  or  is  planning  to  do 
something;  therefore,  the  other  group  takes  steps  to  counteract  this 
action,  demonstrating  in  the  very  act  that  they  are  not  and  that  they 
can  not  be  independent,  one  of  another,  and  that  their  actions  depend 
and  must  depend  upon  the  conduct  of  the  others.  Even  in  proclaiming 
their  independence,  the  preamble  proves  their  interdependence.  Thus 
the  representatives  of  the  AlUed  Governments  at  the  Economic  Confer- 
ence perceived  that  the  Central  Powers  "are  preparing  to-day,  in  con- 
cert with  their  aUies,  a  struggle  in  the  economic  domain  which  will  not 
only  survive  the  re-estabhshment  of  peace  but,  at  that  very  moment, 
will  assume  all  its  amplitude  and  all  its  intensity;"  that  the  agreement 
'which  is  being  prepared  for  this  purpose  amongst  the  enemies  of  the 
AUies  "  has  for  its  evident  object  the  establishment  of  their  domination 
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OTcr  the  ptoducUoa  aod  tbe  markets  of  the  whole  world  and  to  impose 
npoo  theodiCT  eountnes  an  inacceplable  hegemoay;"  wherefore 

«  ol  tl)p  AOinl  GorenmeiiU  conuder  that  it  ia  ih^ir  duty,  on  the 
J  mod  trgilmiate  defenae,  lo  taki^  &od  milize  from  now  onward  aJI 
tk*  mmmam  imgfimw  m  th«  onr  li&nd  to  secure  for  theniselvea  and  the  vhote  of  the 
■MfaM  rf  —itiMl  oannUieB  full  eCoiuHDic  independence  and  respect  for  Aound  atnt- 
■MvU  pnMie*,  aad  oa  thi  other  to  f&dlitate  the  organiEation  on  a  pemuneDt  basw 

A  sefies  of  recommendations  to  the  Allied  Goveitunents  was  adopted 
by  the  conftrrmtv  designed  to  give  effect  to  the  policy  which  the  Allies 
pegard  sa  Decwssry  for  themselves  and  also  for  neutral  governments, 
bpcauM  in  tfatw  matters  each  belligereot  group,  in  ptishing  its  own 
ini^resta.  is  generously  solicitous  for  the  interests  of  Deiitralit  which  must 
be  pfolecttsl  from  the  assaults  of  the  enemy.  The  belligerent  groups, 
hoHWvr,  will  probably  find  in  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  that  the  views 
of  nt^utr&lH  and  belligerents  radically  differ,  and  that  the  neutrals  will 
pwfer  to  frunir  their  own  policies  rather  than  to  have  their  interests 
miiMtUred  and  decided  by  one  or  the  other  belligerent  group,  intent 
uiton  it*  own  salvation  and  upon  an  economic  war,  even  after  the 
iiiiUlary  operations  shall  have  ceased. 

Th*'  rwoimnendations  apply  to  two  periods,  namely,  the  period  during 
tlw*  WW,  and  the  period  of  reconstruction  after  the  war.  From  another 
ndtmllMiinl.  thf  reconmiciKhtions  are  of  throf  kinds,  relating  in  the  first 
plait'  to  measures  to  be  taken  during  the  continuance  of  the  war;  sec- 
ondly, to  measures  of  a  temporary  character  and  to  be  apphed  during  the 
IH'rtiMl  of  the  iMimmercial,  industrial,  agricultural  and  maritime  recon- 
nlrttiitiitii  of  the  Allied  coimtrics;  and  finally,  to  permanent  measures  of 
nuilutU  aiMistance  and  collaboration  among  the  Allies. 

Thti  nwommcndations  to  be  adopted  by  the  Allied  Powers  and  to  be 
put  into  ofTvct  during  the  war  look  to  the  stoppage  of  trade  with  enemy 
roiiiilritM  and  to  the  ousting  of  enemy  firms  from  Allied  countries.  In 
I  III'  w'lHinil  period,  the  measures  recommended,  called  transitory,  are  of  a 
hind  loonnblo  the  Allies  to  get  on  their  feet  as  it  were,  after  the  war,  and 
Hit'  ri(ltiulnli>d  to  re-establish  the  industry  and  commerce  of  the  cotmtries 
whoM>  litduitlrii'M  and  commerce  have  suffered  from  acts  of  destruction, 
n|HillHtinn,  and  unjuet  requisition  during  the  war,  by  mutually  assisting 

'  rtH>  tittl  t<>«t  »f  tho  rcromiiiendationa  of  the  Economic  Conferenoe  ia  printed  in 
MiP  NHtiilMofiil  I"  It')"  Joi'HNAL,  p.  237. 
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the  countries  which  have  thus  suffered;  by  giving  the  allied  countries  a 
prior  claim  on  their  own  natural  resources;  and  by  preventing  what  may 
be  called  dumping  upon  them  of  merchandise  of  enemy  manufacture  or 
origin.  The  recommendations  contemplating  measures  of  a  permanent 
kind  relate  to  mutual  assistance  and  collaboration  among  the  AUies,  and 
are  intended  to  make  their  coimtries  economically,  industrially  and 
agriculturally  independent  not  only  of  the  Central  Powers  of  Europe,  but 
in  reaUty  of  all  Powers;  they  are  to  be  drafted  with  the  express  purpose  of 
promoting  trade  between  the  Allied  countries,  by  improving  shipping, 
telegraphic  and  postal  facilities,  if  need  be  by  government  aid,  and 
finally,  they  are  devised  to  advance  not  merely  their  industrial  and  com- 
mercial, but  also  their  intellectual  and  artistic  interests  by  similar  laws 
in  the  matter  of  patents,  trademarks,  literary  and  artistic  copyright. 
It  seems  advisable  to  refer  more  specifically  to  some  of  the  more  im- 
portant provisions  of  the  recommendations. 


Measures  during  the  War 

• 

In  the  first  place  these  measures  contemplate  uniform  laws  and 
regulations  prohibiting  trade  with  the  enemies,  by  prohibiting  subjects 
and  citizens  of  the  Allies,  and  all  persons  residing  within  their  respective 
territories,  from  trading  with  aU  persons  residing  within  enemy  terri- 
tories, or  with  enemy  subjects,  or  indeed  with  persons,  firms  and  com- 
panies in  neutral  countries  whose  business  is  controlled  in  whole  or  in 
part  by  enemy  subjects  or  "subject  to  enemy  influence."  The  names  of 
the  enemy  subjects,  persons,  firms  and  companies  in  neutral  countries 
are  to  be  included  '*in  a  special  list,"  apparently  the  so-called  Black 
List,  treated  elsewhere  in  the  Journal.* 

In  the  next  place,  the  importation  of  all  goods  originating  in  or  coming 
from  enemy  coimtries  is  to  be  prohibited.  Not  only  is  trade  with  the 
enemy  to  be  cut  off,  but  contracts  with  enemy  subjects  which  are  con- 
ceived by  the  Allies  to  be  injimous  to  national  interests  are  to  be  can- 
celled unconditionally. 

A  second  class  of  measures  to  be  devised  and  put  into  effect  dimng  the 
war  falls  under  several  heads  and  relates  to  the  policy  of  sequestration 
or  control  of  "business  imdertakings,  owned  or  operated  by  enemy  sub- 
jects in  the  territories  of  the  AUies."    The  AlUes  evidently  recognize  the 

>  Page  832. 
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principle  in  theory,  if  not  in  practice,  thai  private  property  beIoQ|;ing 
to  enemy  subjects  is  not  to  l>e  confiscated,  but  enemy  subjects  carrying 
on  business  of  tlie  kind  specified  will,  because  of  the  loss  suffered,  fail  to 
see  the  difference,  evident  to  the  Allies,  between  sequestration  aud  con- 
trol, on  the  one  hand,  and  conhscation  on  the  other.  Measures  are  to  be 
taken  lo  wind  up  some  of  these  undertakings  and  to  realize  the  assets, 
and  the  proceeds  of  such  "realizations"  are  to  remain  "sequestrated  or 
under  control."  It  would  be  obviously  unfair  to  state,  or  indeed  to  leave 
it  to  be  inferred,  that  sequestration  or  control  is  equivalent  to  confisca- 
tion. It  is  not  in  form  and  perhaps  not  in  effect,  and  yet  the  losses  will 
doubtless  be  great  and  burdensome  to  the  persons  involved. 

In  furtherance  of  the  [Xilicy  to  prevent  trade  with  the  enemy,  and 
eepeciaJly  to  prevent  trade  in  articles  of  contraband,  or  indeed  in  articles 
which  might  be  used  by  the  noncombatant  population,  a  recommenda- 
tion of  a  very  important  and  drastic  kind  is  made  which  affects  not  only 
the  subjects  or  citizens  of  the  Allies,  but  also  the  interests  and  conduct  of 
neutrals.  Thus,  uniform  lists  of  al^solute  and  conditional  contraband  are 
to  be  dcawD  up,  and  their  export  li  to  be  forbidden  by  the  mother  coun- 
tricM,  the  dominions,  colonies,  and  protectorates  of  the  Allies.  This 
provision  is  restricted  to  the  Allied  coimtries.  The  next,  however, 
directly  affects  neutrals,  although  the  measures  in  form,  though  not  in 
effect,  only  concern  the  Allies. 

It  is  foreseen  by  the  Allies  that  articles  exported  from  their  countries 
tn  nciilral  countries  msiy  he  re-exported  from  these  latter  lo  enemy 
countries  and  thus  indirectly  but  nevertheless  in  fact  find  their  way  to 
the  enemy.  Therefore,  hcenses  are  to  be  refused  to  subjects  or  citizens 
of  the  Allies  to  export  commodities  to  neutral  countries  unless  there  are 
in  Huch  countries  "control  organizations  approved  by  the  Allies,"  or 
unless,  in  the  absence  of  such  organizations,  special  guarantees  are 
Kiv<-n  limiting  the  quantities  to  be  exported  and  placing  the  traosactioQ 
under  the  supervision  of  Allied  consular  officers.  These  provisions  are  of 
very  grt'at  importance  because  of  the  fact  that  British  vessels  control  the 
irarryitig  tra^le  of  the  world,  and  by  refusing  licenses  to  vesseb  to  trade 
with  nciutral  ports,  neutrals  are  largely  restricted  to  their  home  market 
unteKN  they  agree  to  regulate  their  foreign  commerce  in  such  a  way  as 
may  Huit  the  interests  or  pleasiu«  of  the  Allies.  R^ulatioos  of  this  kind 
firi'  a[)parently  necessary  to  complete  the  policy  of  blacklisting,  referred 
to  DUpra,  p.  832,  in  connection  with  that  matter. 
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Temporary  Measures  to  be  Devised  and  Carried  into  Effect  by  the  Allies 
During  the  Period  of  Reconstruction  after  the  War 

In  the  first  place,  as  has  ah-eady  been  stated,  the  losses  of  the  Allied 
countries  through  acts  of  destruction,  spoliation,  and  unjust  requisition 
"are  to  be  made  good,"  and  the  AlUes  pledge  themselves  "to  secure  the 
restoration  to  those  countries,  as  a  prior  claim,  of  their  raw  materials, 
industrial,  agricultural  plant  and  stock,  and  mercantile  fleet."  These 
are  unusual  provisions,  but  as  the  Allies  are  making  common  cause 
against  the  Teutonic  Powers  and  their  allies,  it  seems  equitable  that  the 
Allied  Powers  should  make  good  the  losses  suffered  for  a  common 
cause. 

Leaving  out  the  question  of  the  favored  nation  treatment  for  the 
moment,  which  forms  the  second  division  imder  this  heading,  the  Allies 
pledge  themselves  to  secure  for  themselves  "their  natural  resources" 
during  the  period  of  reconstruction,  and  imdertake  for  this  purpose  "to 
establish  special  arrangements  to  facilitate  the  interchange  of  these 
resources." 

In  the  next  place,  to  protect  their  commerce  and  industry,  agriculture 
and  navigation  against  "economic  aggression,  resulting  from  dumping 
or  any  other  mode  of  unfair  competition,"  the  Allies  agree  to  subject 
commerce  with  the  enemy  Powers  to  special  treatment  during  a  period  of 
time  either  by  prohibiting  altogether  the  importation  of  goods  of  enemy 
origin,  or  subjecting  its  importation  "to  a  special  regime  of  an  effective 
character."  During  this  period,  the  ships  of  enemy  Powers  are  to  be 
subjected  to  special  conditions,  to  be  agreed  upon  through  diplomatic 
channels;  and  finally,  special  measures  are  to  be  taken  jointly  or  sev- 
erally to  prevent  within  their  respective  territories  enemy  subjects 
from  exercising  "certain  industries  or  professions  which  concern 
national  defense  or  economic  indep)endence." 

The  Allies  accept  the  doctrine  that  all  treaties  of  commerce  between 
them  and  their  enemies  are  ended  by  the  war.  They  recognize  that  a 
provision  in  their  treaties  giving  favored-nation  treatment  would  inure 
to  the  benefit  of  the  Teutonic  Powers  and  their  Allies.  Therefore  they 
agree  that  the  treaties  during  the  period  of  economic  reconstruction  shall 
be  framed  in  such  a  way,  and  for  a  time  to  be  agreed  upon,  that  their 
former  enemies  shall  not  obtain  the  benefit  of  the  favored-nation  clause. 
It  is  recognized  that  provisions  of  this  kind  will  bear  imequally  upon  the 
Allied  Powers,  but  that  as  it  is  in  their  conunon  interest  that  these 
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provisioiis  be  put  into  effect,  the  Allied  Powers  "assure  each  other,  so 
far  as  possible,  compcnsatorj'  outlets  for  trade"  in  such  cases. 

PermajieTit  Measures  of  MtUual  Assi^tajux  and  CoUaboraiion 
The  measures  of  a  permanent  kind  which  the  conference  recommended 
are  even  of  more  importance  than  those  relating  to  the  duration  of  the 
war  and  to  the  period  of  reconstruction.  They  are  stated  in  general 
terms,  but  with  sufficient  definiteness  to  make  it  clear  that  the  Allies 
contemplat«  at  least  for  the  present  an  economic  and  commercial  union; 
that  they  regard  themselves  as  an  economic  or  commercial  unit,  and  that 
the  measures  to  be  framed  and  to  be  carried  into  effect  are  to  be  based 
upon  the  conception  of  the  permanent  interests  of  the  Allied  Powers 
considered  as  an  economic  commercial  unit.  Thus,  the  Allies  are  to 
take  the  necessary  steps,  and  without  delay,  *'to  render  themselves 
independent  of  the  enemy  countries"  in  so  far  as  "raw  materials  and 
manufactured  articles  "are  concerned  which  they  may  deem  "essential  to 
t  he  normal  development  of  their  economic  activities."  The  measures  are 
to  assure  not  only  the  indcpen<lence  of  the  Allies  in  the  matter  of  sources 
of  supply,, but  also  the  independence  of  their  "financial,  commercial, 
and  maritime  organization."  Undertakings  may  be  subsidieed,  di- 
rected or  controlled  by  the  governments.  Scientific  or  technical  re- 
search may  be  encouraged  by  financial  assistance.  National  industries 
and  resources  are  to  be  developed.  Customs  duties  or  prohibitions  of  a 
temporary  or  permanent  character  may  be  imposed;  or  finally,  lest 
there  might  be  doubt,  "a  combination  of  these  different  methods"  may 
be  employed. 

The  general  purpose,  it  would  seem,  is  sufficiently  clear.  And  yet 
the  AlUes  are  careful  to  state  specifically  their  object,  whatever  method 
may  be  adopted,  and  this  object  is,  in  the  words  of  the  recommenda- 
tion, "  to  increase  the  production  within  their  territories  as  a  whole  to  a 
sufficient  extent  to  enable  them  to  maintain  and  develop  their  economic 
position  and  independence  in  relation  to  enemy  countries."  The  Allies 
Tecogmxe,  apparently,  that  in  order  to  carry  into  effect  this  object  and  to 
secure  the  free,  rapid  and  inexpensive  interchange  of  their  commodities, 
means  of  communication  between  them  must  be  improved.  Therefore, 
they  provide  for  "the  establishment  of  direct  and  rapid  land  and  sea 
transportation  service,  at  low  rates,"  and  they  also  agree  to  provide  for 
"the  extension  and  improvement  of  postal,  telegraphic,  and  other 
communications. " 
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As  previously  pointed  out,  steps  were  to  be  taken  to  secure  uniformity 
in  the  laws  and  procedure  regarding  patents,  trade  marks,  literary  and 
artistic  copyright.  The  Allies  recognize  that  these  matters  of  a  technical 
kind  require  much  care  and  thought;  therefore  meetings  of  technical 
delegates  are  to  take  place  in  order  that  the  laws  may  be  assimilated,  as 
far  as  possible,  and  identical  procedure  framed. 

Time  is  apparently  to  be  the  essence  of  this  contract  or  agreement. 
Therefore  in  the  final  section,  the  Powers  represented  at  the  Economic 
Conference  recommend  that  these  provisions  be  put  into  eflfect  imme- 
diately, and  "that  their  respective  governments  shall  take,  without 
delay,  all  the  measures,  whether  temporary  or  permanent,  requisite  to 
giving  full  and  complete  effect  to  this  policy  forthwith,  and  to  com- 
municate to  each  other  the  decisions  arrived  at  to  attain  the  object." 

The  Allied  Powers,  although  bitterly  opposed  to  the  Teutonic  coun- 
tries and  their  methods,  are  not  above  adopting  German  methods  when 
they  seem  to  be  to  their  advantage.  Apparently,  the  ZoUverein,  which 
formerly  existed  between  the  German  states,  and  which  was  such  a 
strong  incentive  to  political  union,  is  to  make  its  appearance  on  an 
international  scale;  and,  while  permitting  free  trade  or  freer  trade  among 
the  Allied  Powers,  a  tariff  wall  is  to  be  raised,  not  only  against  the  Teu- 
tonic Powers  and  their  allies,  but  against  other  Powers  as  well.  To  re- 
adjust the  commercial  relations  of  the  world,  reciprocity  treaties  will 
need  to  be  concluded,  if  the  Allies  carry  into  effect  the  recommendations 
of  their  Economic  Conference. 

Leaving  aside  the  far-reaching  effects  of  the  Economic  Conference  and 
of  the  economic  union  which  it  either  puts  into  effect  or  foreshadows,  the 
effects  of  which  professed  economists  can  only  weigh  and  consider,  it 
seems  to  be  a  pity  from  the  international  standpoint  that  the  Allied 
Powers  should  agree  upon  a  line  of  conduct  calculated  to  separate  them 
from  instead  of  bringing  them  together  with  their  present  enemies.  The 
world  is  larger  than  the  Allies  and  their  interests.  There  is  a  society 
of  nations  in  which  each  member  is  necessary  to  the  well-being  of  the 
other,  and  each  Power  now  at  war  was  a  party  to  the  solemn  recognition 
by  the  First  and  Second  Hague  Conferences  of  the  "solidarity  uniting  the 
members  of  the  society  of  civilized  nations."  The  things  of  the  spirit 
have  their  place  in  the  world,  and  the  co-operation  of  the  nations  toward 
a  common  goal  is  more  to  be  desired  than  the  prosperity  of  any  country 
or  of  any  group  of  countries.  A  great  French  statesman  said  that  the 
delegates  to  the  Hague  Conference  were  there  to  unite — ^not  to  divide; 
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and  it  is  more  aeetsasiy  today  and  in  tbe  future  to  unite  the  nations  ia 
^Htit,  in  thought,  in  deed.  We  must  live  to^ber  vriietber  ire  will  or 
not,  and  wise  statesmaosbip  suggests  that  the  barriers  that  keep  nations 
^>art  should  be  leveled,  and  that  obstacles  should  not  be  tnterpoeed  to 
their  free  and  untrammelled  commerce.  We  must  think  of  tbe  things 
we  have  in  common;  we  must  regard  our  civilization  as  indivisible. 
"  All  are  but  part«  of  one  stupendous  whole. 
Whose  body  Nature  is,  and  God  the  soul." 

Javbs  Browv  Scott. 

THE   nErTSCHLAND 

Hm  visit  during  July  of  tbe  German  commercial  submarine  Devtsd^ 
land  to  these  ^ores  raises  some  interesting  problems  in  policy  as  well  as 
tKtveJ  points  in  iDiernational  law- 

W^ll  the  use  of  this  new  craft  effect  a  revoluti«i  in  sea-borne  trade 
iltiring  future  wars?  Is  it  to  the  interest  of  the  United  States  and  other 
commercial  Powers  to  encourage  this  new  method  of  blockade-running? 
What  should  be  our  national  altitude  or  poUcy  toward  the  future  com- 
mercial submarine?  What  are  the  interests  of  humanity  in  the  matter? 
Should  they  be  dealt  with  as  ordinar\-  merchantmen,  subject  to  the 
rights  of  visit  and  search,  or  should  some  new  rules  and  principles  of 
international  law  be  applied  to  them?  These  are  some  of  the  questions 
which  might  be  asked  concerning  this  new  candidate  for  a  privileged 
position  in  international  intercourse  in  time  of  war. 

The  Dexitschland  was,  undoubtedly,  a  vessel  of  commerce,  or  merchant- 
man, as  decided  by  our  State  Department,  and  entitled  to  at  least  tbe 
provisional  hospitality  of  our  ports.  She  had  been  thoroughly  searched 
by  the  United  States  Treasury  inspectors  and  by  naval  experts.  She 
carried  no  torpedoes  or  torpedo  tubes,  and  did  not  even  possess  the  light 
rapid-fire  guns  permitted  for  defensive  purposes  on  conunercial  vessels. 

It  is  understood  that  the  diplomatic  representatives  of  Fnmce  and 
Great  Britain  filed  formal  protests  at  Washington  against  allowing  tbe 
German  submarine  to  leave  Baltimore,  on  the  ground  that  the  new  craft 
was  potentially  a  war-ship.  But  no  sound  reason  or  evidence  appears 
to  have  been  offered  to  substantiate  this  view. 

To  the  international  jurist  the  most  interesting  question  relates  to 
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the  applicability  to  the  new  commercial  submarine  of  the  rights  of  visit 
and  search.  Are  they  entitled  to  a  warning  and  provision  for  the  safety 
of  the  crew  and  any  possible  passengers,  as  maintained  by  om*  Govern- 
ment in  the  cases  of  the  Liisitania,  Arabic^  etc.? 

In  an  interview  with  Dr.  William  Bayard  Hale,  Dr.  von  Jagow,  the 
German  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  is  reported  to  have  said: 

We  claim  nothing  for  this  new  type  of  merchantman  save  that  she  is  entitled  to 
be  hailed,  visited,  and  the  crew  placed  in  safety  before  she  is  destroyed — ^the  precise 
rights  which  have  been  insisted  upon  for  eveiy  other  merchant  ship  by  your  govern- 
ment. 

If,  after  she  is  hailed,  she  attempts  to  escape,  she  does  so  at  her  own  risk,  and  may 
properly  be  attacked  and  sunk.  But  to  allow  the  attack  without  warning  upon  an 
unarmed,  fragile  boat,  with  the  lives  of  the  crew  at  the  mercy  of  a  single  shot,  that  is 
something  of  which  we  refuse  to  believe  the  United  States  is  capable. 

While  the  DetUackland  is  purely  a  conmiercial  enterprise,  the  German  Govemmentf 
is  naturally  watching  with  a  high  degree  of  interest  the  treatment  accorded  her  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  and  it  is  certain  that  the  German  people  are  pre- 
pared to  accept  the  attitude  of  Washington  on  this  question  almost  as  decisive  on 
the  whole  subject  of  the  sincerity  of  the  professions  of  American  neutrality.^ 

True  it  is  that  the  DeiUschland  is  a  merchantman,  entitled  to  the 
provisional  hospitality  of  om*  ports  as  long  as  she  and  others  of  like  kind 
remain  miarmed  for  offensive  purposes  and  engaged  in  purely  peaceful 
commercial  pursuits.  But  she  is  also  a  blockade-runner,  engaged  in  a 
highly  dangerous  business,  and  must  run  the  risks  involved  in  such  an 
enterprise. 

Amos  S.   Hershey. 

the  purchase  op  the  danish  west  indies  by  the  united  states  op 

AMERICA 

On  August  4,  1916,  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Honorable  Robert 
Lansing,  and  the  Danish  Minister,  the  Honorable  Constantin  Brun, 
signed  a  treaty,  by  the  tenn3  of  which  the  United  States  agreed  to  pur- 
chase and  Denmark  to  sell  the  Danish  West  Indies  for  the  sum  of 
$25,000,000.  The  treaty  was  sent  by  the  President  to  the  Senate  on 
August  9th,  accompanied  by  a  letter  of  transmittal  by  the  Honorable 
Frank  L.  Polk,  Acting  Secretary  of  State,  together  with  a  declaration 
made  by  the  Secretary  of  State  that  the  United  States  will  not  object 

^  Cited  from  The  Fatherland  for  July  26,  1916. 
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to  the  cxtensioD  by  Dennuric  c^  its  politics!  and  ecDOomic  interests  to 
the  wb(^  of  Greenlaod. 

Tbe  Uvaty  mts  favoT&bl)-  reported  to  the  Senate  by  the  Coaunitlee 
on  FomgD  Rdations.  and  oo  September  7tb.  it  was  advised  and  cod- 
aeated  to  by  the  Senate.  ,\s,  however,  the  injunctioo  of  secrecj-  has  nol 
been  removed,  aixl  as  the  two  go^-ermiieiits  appear  to  have  agreed  that 
tbe  ten  of  the  treat)'  will  not  be  published  without  a  special  agreemrait 
on  their  part,  the  Journal  cannot  phnt  tbe  treaty,  and  it  is  ooly  in  a 
podtion  to  state  its  terms  in  the  very  general  way  in  which  they  have 
appeared  in  the  pre:^.  When  tbe  injunction  of  secrecy  has  been  removed 
bikI  the  treaty  is  made  public,  the  Journal  will  print  the  text  from  official 
aourres.  In  tbe  meantime,  it  is  of  interest  to  give  in  sununan'  form  the 
terms  of  the  treaty  as  tbey  appear  in  the  press,  and  to  make  some  ob- 
aerv'ations  upon  tbe  pre^ious  attempts  to  purehase  the  islands  and  upon 
the  principles  of  pc^rj'  in^'olved. 

It  af^iears  that  tbe  treaty  consists  of  twelve  artides,  as  compared  with 
the  treaty  of  1902  which  consisted  of  aeven  for  the  purchase  of  the  is- 
lands, ratified  by  the  United  States  but  rejected  by  Denmark.  It  is 
said  that  tbe  most  important  changes  in  tbe  new  treaty  are  those  to  be 
fouttd  in  Article  3,  enumerating  the  grants  and  concessions  relating  to 
the  islands  which  the  United  States  assumes  and  agrees  to  maintain. 
The  territory'  ceded  is  said  to  be  the  Idands  of  St.  Thomas,  St.  John,  and 
St.  Croix,  together  with  the  adjacent  islands  and  rocks.  The  summary 
stales  furiher  that  DenTiiark  I'oitveys  all  it,*  rights  of  properly  of  all  and 
every  kind  or  description  which  it  holds  in  the  islands,  and  all  appur- 
tenances thereto.  Doubtle^  the  treaty,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  enu- 
merates the  rights,  franchises,  and  privileges,  in  order  that  there  may  be 
no  doubt  as  to  the  exact  nature  and  extent  of  the  conveyance,  but  for 
present  purposes,  the  above  seems  to  be  a  sufBcient  statement. 

In  the  next  place,  it  is  said  that  Article  2  guarantees  that  the  convey- 
ance is  free  from  all  encumbrances  excepting  such  as  are  specifically 
stated  and  set  forth  in  the  treaty,  and  it  is  understood  that  Article  3 
deab  with  this  subject.  In  the  absence  of  the  official  text,  it  is  perhape 
unwise  to  attempt  to  give  the  contents  of  this  article,  as  the  enumeration 
may  be  either  inaccurate  or  fragmentary.  Doubtless  the  reservations 
from  the  grant  and  the  obligations  assumed  by  the  United  States  were 
satisfactory  in  themselves  or  were  explained  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Senate,  otherwise  that  cautious  body  would  not  have  given  its  advice 
and  consent. 
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The  treaty  is  also  said  to  contain  agreements  to  the  efiFect  that  Danish 
subjects  of  the  islands  desiring  to  retain  their  citizenship  may  do  so  by  a 
declaration  made  within  a  year  of  the  exchange  of  ratifications  of  the 
treaty,  and  that  in  default  thereof,  the  allegiance  of  Danish  subjects 
shall  be  considered  as  passing  with  the  cession  of  the  islands  to  the  United 
States;  that  cases  on  trial  or  on  appeal  in  the  courts  shall  be  prosecuted 
to  final  judgment  in  accordance  with  the  law  and  procedure  in  force  at 
the  time  of  cession;  that  Danish  subjects  of  the  islands  shall  be  accorded 
the  enjoyment  of  any  interests  that  they  may  legally  have  in  copyrights 
and  patents  at  the  date  of  the  convention;  and  that  in  default  of  stipula- 
tions to  the  contrary,  all  treaties,  conventions  and  international  agree- 
ments to  which  the  two  coimtries  are  parties  and  existing  at  the  time  of 
the  cession  shall  be  extended  and  shall  apply  to  the  islands.  It  is  to  be 
expected  that  a  treaty  of  this  nature,  including  as  it  does  a  conveyance 
with  reservations,  may  give  rise  to  differences  of  opinion,  and  that  the 
applicability  to  the  islands  of  treaties,  conventions  and  international 
agreements  may  well  be  the  subject  of  disputes.  The  treaty,  however, 
foresees  such  contingencies,  and  provides,  as  was  to  be  expected,  that 
differences  of  opinion  regarding  the  interpretation  or  application  of  the 
treaty  which  diplomacy  has  failed  to  adjust,  shall  be  referred  for  settle- 
ment to  the  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration  at  The  Hague. 

Assuming  that  the  treaty  is  in  its  main  lines  as  above  set  forth  it  is  in 
itself  proof  positive  that  the  United  States  wants  to  acquire  the  islands, 
because  if  it  were  not  very  desirous  to  obtain  them,  it  would  not  offer 
the  tidy  sum  of  $25,000,000  for  their  cession. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  United  States  has  wanted  the  islands  for  a 
long  time,  so  that  in  a  very  yoimg  coimtry  such  as  ours,  their  acquisition 
may  be  said  to  be  the  traditional  policy  of  the  United  States.  The 
project  seems  to  have  originated  with  Secretary  of  State  Seward,  who,  as 
Senator  and  before  becoming  Secretary  of  State,  uttered  a  famous 
prediction,  not  verified  indeed  during  his  lifetime,  but  which  at  the 
present  day  can  not  be  gainsaid.  "The  Pacific  Ocean,"  he  ventured  to 
say,  '4ts  shores,  its  islands,  and  the  vast  regions  beyond,  will  become  the 
chief  theatre  of  events  in  the  world's  great  Hereafter."  ^ 

On  November  18,  1901,  the  so-called  Hay-Paimcefote  Treaty  was 

signed  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  giving  the  latter  a 

free  hand  in  the  construction  of  a  ship  canal  between  the  Atlantic  and  the 

Pacific.     On  November  18,  1903,  a  treaty  was  negotiated  between 

^  John  W.  Foster's  American  Diplomacy  in  the  Orient,  1903,  p.  135. 
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Paosma  and  the  United  States  granting  the  latter  an  exclusive  right  of 
way  through  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  to  construct  thijit  ship  canal.  The 
canal  wafi  opened  to  the  commerce  of  all  countries  upon  equal  t«miii 
on  May  IS,  1914. 

It  was  natural  that  Mr.  Seward  should  have,  as  Secretary  of  State, 
taken  the  first  steps  to  acquire  an  approach  to  the  Pacific  and  indeed  a 
further  foothold  upon  its  waters,  which  in  his  opinion,  were  to  become 
"the  chief  theatre  of  events  in  the  world's  great  Hereafter."  He  ac- 
quired by  purchase  from  Ruiiisia,  as  we  all  know,  the  vast  domain  of 
Alaska  for  the  bagatelle  of  87,200,000.  He  attempted  to  acquire  also 
by  purchase  the  outpost  to  the  Pacific.  At  a  dinner  at  the  French 
Lf^tion  in  Januarj',  1865,  Mr.  Seward,  then  Secretary  of  State,  ex- 
pressed to  the  Danish  Charge  d'Affaires  the  desire  of  the  United  States 
to  buy  the  Danish  West  Indies.  The  Charg(^  was  himself  opposed  to  the 
sale  and,  under  instructions  from  his  Kovemment,  advised  that  the 
negotiations  be  dropped.  In  April,  President  Lincoln  was  assa.ssinated, 
and  Mr.  Seward  himself  gravely  wounded.  Upon  his  recovery,  he 
broached  the  subject  again  to  the  Danish  Charg6,  who  stated  that, 
although  his  government  did  aot  desire  to  sell,  it  was  nevertheless  not 
unwilling  to  consider  the  Secretary's  propositions.  Mr.  Sewani  visited 
St.  Thomas,  and  con^-inced  himself  of  the  necessity  of  the  purchase. 
On  July  17,  1867,  Secretary  Seward  offered  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States  the  simi  of  $5,000,000  for  the  three  Danish  Islands  of  St.  Thomas, 
St.  John  and  Santa  f'ruz.  .\.«  Denmark  wa*  not  desirous  of  selling, 
it  was  natural  that  the  price  should  be  objected  to.  The  Dane  asked 
J15,000,000  for  the  three  islands,  or  $10,000,000  for  St.  Thomas  and  St. 
John,  with  the  option  of  taking  Santa  Cruz  for  an  additional  (5,000,000. 
It  was  also  explained  to  Mr.  Seward  that  the  Danish  Parliament  would 
need  to  consent  to  the  cession  and  that  the  consent  of  the  islanders, 
freely  and  formally  given,  would  be  a  further  requisite.*     Secretary 

■  Denmark  was  especially  anxious  to  bave  the  islands  vote  upon  the  cession  because 
it  hoped  that  a  vote  of  the  inhabitanla  of  Schleswig  would,  under  the  tenos  of  Arti- 
cle V  of  the  Treaty  of  Prague  of  1866,  remilt  in  the  rcacqiiiaition  of  the  northern  part 
of  Schleswip-HolsU?iD,  of  which  it  had  been  diaposscsaed  by  Prussia  and  Austria  two 
yeare previously.  Article  Votthe  treaty  provided  that  "the  populations ot  the  North 
of  f^chleawig  shall  be  agtun  united  with  Denmark  in  the  event  of  their  expressing  a 
(leaire  so  to  be  by  a  vote  freely  exercised." 

But  the  Dane  was  doomed  to  disappointment.  This  provision  was  a  sop  to  Nar 
poleon  111,  the  high  priest  of  the  plebiadt*;  it  was  not  a  promise  made  in  a  treaty  with 
Denmark,  but  in  one  to  Austria,  and  it  was  abrogated  with  the  assent  of  Austria  in 
the  Treaty  of  Vienna  of  October  11,  1878. 
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Seward  rejected  the  price,  and  balked  at  the  consent  of  the  islanders. 
But  as  he  was  set  upon  the  acquisition,  at  least  of  St.  John  and  St. 
Thomas,  he  agreed  on  behalf  of  the  Government  to  pay  $7,500,000  for 
them  and  to  concede  the  question  of  vote.  Denmark  agreed  to  these 
terms  and,  therefore,  on  October  24,  1867,  the  treaty  was  signed. 

But  a  lion  stood  in  the  way — ^a  very  formidable  one,  which  could  be 
neither  flattered  nor  cajoled  into  approval  of  the  transaction.  One 
Charles  Sumner,  then  Chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  of 
the  Senate,  opposed  the  purchase.  And  although  the  islanders  voted  in 
favor  of  the  cession,  and  although  Secretary  Seward  urged  favorable 
action  on  the  part  of  the  Senate,  the  date  named  in  the  treaty  for  ratifi- 
cation, February  22,  1868,  passed  without  action.  The  time  was  ex- 
tended, and  Seward  again  urged  the  Senate  to  act,  but  Sumner,  was  both 
deaf  and  obdurate.  He  was  bitterly  opposed  to  President  Johnson,  as  he 
was  later  opposed  to  President  Grant,  and  during  the  presidency  of  the 
latter  Sumner  reported  the  treaty  adversely  on  March  24,  1870  and  the 
Senate  declined  its  advice  and  consent.  The  treaty  therefore  was  never 
ratified.  The  reason  and  consequences  are  thus  stated  by  the  late 
Eugene  Schuyler: 

Denmark  had  no  particular  desire  to  sell  to  the  United  States,  but  was  persuaded 
to  do  so.  The  inhabitants  of  the  islands  had  already  voted  to  accept  the  United 
States  as  their  sovereign.  The  late  Mr.  Charles  Sumner,  then  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate,  who  was  engaged  in  a  personal  quarrel 
with  the  administration,  simply  refused  to  report  back  the  treaty  to  the  Senate,  and 
he  was  supported  by  a  sufficient  number  of  his  committee  and  of  Senators  to  enable 
the  matter  to  be  left  in  this  position.  It  required  new  negotiations  to  prolong  the 
term  of  ratification,  and  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  in  a  subsequent  session  the 
treaty  was  finally  brought  before  the  Senate  and  rejected.  As  may  be  imagined,  our 
friendly  relations  with  Denmark  were  considerably  impaired  by  this  method  of  doing 
business.' 

In  1892,  negotiations  were  re-opened  during  the  Secretaryship  of 
State  of  the  Honorable  John  W.  Foster,  but  in  view  of  a  change  of  ad- 
ministration, no  steps  were  taken.  The  matter  was  also  considered  by 
Mr.  Olney,  when  Secretary  of  State,  and  the  Spanish-American  War,  the 
acquisition  of  Porto  Rico,  and  the  negotiation  of  the  Hay-Paimcefote 
Treaty  brought  the  purchase  again  to  the  fore  because  the  three  islands 
are,  as  it  were,  a  prolongation  of  Porto  Rico,  which  was  ceded  by  Spain 
to  the  United  States  in  1898. 

>  Eugene  Schuyler's  American  Diplomacy,  1886,  pp.  23-24. 
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Indeed  before  the  SpaaUb-.\]iieric«c  War  in  IS98,  but  when  it  wm 
Sen&tor  Lodge  urged  (he  purrhaoe  of  thr  "^"d*  m  a  asval 
station.  A  bill  was  aecordii^y  reported  oo  Manb  31, 1898, 
autlnnBng  tfap  President  to  acquire  the  islands  for  thia  ptnpoee,  ao- 
campamed  bj  a  rahiaUe  report  bv  Sonlor  Lodge.  The  biD  w^  doC 
acted  upon. 

lo  1902  the  two  coaiitric«  apced  to  the  purriiaee  and  conreyaiiee  of 
the  tsUods  for  the  mm  of  five  mUlioQ  doDars,  and  oa  January  21, 1902,  a 
treaty  ptovidiog  for  this  was  signed.  It  was  advised  and  coctscnted  to  by 
the  Senate,  but  Dennuu^  fslied  lh»  time  to  rvti^  it. 

Europeans  Munetinus  exptes  displessurv  with  American  methods  of 
ratifying  treaties  which  have  been  sgned  by  Amerit^an  diploittats  duly 
authoriaed  so  to  do.  But  some  European  countries  require  the  approval 
of  the  legktature  and  it  is  bdieved  that,  after  the  present  unspeakable 
war,  the  wings  of  a  monarch  or  two  will  be  dtpped.  at  leaat  Ibcir  ootu>- 
trifs  will  never  be  safe  over  night  if  irrespocnilile  peraotia  ate  allowed  to 
make  foreign  compacts  and  keep  Ibeoi  secret,  or  indeed,  if  they  be  pe>^ 
mitted  to  rati^'  treaties,  although  made  public,  without  the  sd%'ice  and 
coiuent  of  an  intental  body  toore  or  less  subject  to  the  control  of  the 
people,  who  pay  dearly  for  tbeir  rulers'  nustakes. 

Denmark  is  one  of  these  countries. 

By  Article  XXIU  of  the  CoostitutitMi  of  1849,  the  omsent  of  the 
Rjgadag  was  specifically  required  to  treaties  of  cesBtoo.  .\  well  informed 
writer  thus  dtates  the  present  practice  of  Denmark: 

It  is  expreaety  provided  id  Artiek  XL VII  of  the  pnmat  Consdtutioa  that  do  Ux 
can  be  impoeed,  altered  or  abcJisbed,  no  loan  be  aasumed,  ncr  any  domainB  betonpng 
to  the  state  be  alienated,  except  in  virtue  of  a  law.  •  •  •  The  ticalr  ngned 
January  24,  1902,  for  the  ctniHi  to  the  L'nited  States  cf  the  Dana^  West  IndieB, 
failed  because  of  tbe  refusal  of  the  Kigsdag  to  (pve  its  ootMcnt.  It  appears  to  be  the 
practice  doI  to  ratify  treaties  tbal  require  legialaiion  to  nsMier  them  effective  and 
binding  oD  individual  subjects,  or  that  involve  an  ezpoiditoie,  until  the  nceenaiy 
mesHurea  have  been  adopted  by  the  Ri^dag.* 

The  cession  of  the  islands  is  again  before  the  Ri^dag,  and  it  is  f<H-  its 
members  to  decide  whether  they  will  or  will  not  part  with  their  foothold 
in  the  Western  World.  The  price  of  real  estate  has  gone  up  since  1902 
when  five  million  dollars  were  unacceptable.  If  it  b  a  matter  of  price, 
five  times  that  sum  may  be  persuasive,  for  the  Old  Worid  is  not  averse 
to  the  dollars  of  the  new.  But  this  is  not  a  question  of  dollars  to  the 
*  Crttndall's  Treaties,  Their  Making  and  EnforoenMnt,  2nd  ed.  1916,  p.  332. 
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Dane,  who  did  not  propose  to  sell;  it  was  Seward  and  it  is  Seward's 
coiintr3nnen  who  flip  the  coin  in  their  faces.  It  is  a  question  of  lessening 
their  national  domains  already  lessened  by  their  southern  neighbor. 
The  islands  are  comparatively  valueless  to  Denmark,  and  they  would 
only  be  a  cause  of  war  with  the  United  States  if  they  passed  into  other 
hands  without  the  consent  of  the  United  States,  and  the  United  States  is 
not  inclined  to  consent  for  the  reasons  set  forth  by  Senator  Lodge  in  his 
report  to  the  Senate  from  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee: 

The  arguments  in  favor  of  the  poseession  of  these  islands  can  be  briefly  stated,  and 
appear  to  the  undersigned  to  be  unanswerable.  So  long  as  these  islands  are  in  the 
market  there  is  always  the  danger  that  some  European  Power  may  purchase  or  try 
to  purchase  them.  This  would  be  an  infraction  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  and  would 
at  once  involve  the  United  States  in  a  very  serious  difficulty  with  the  European 
Power  which  sought  possession  of  the  islands.  In  the  interest  of  peace,  it  is  of  great 
importance  that  these  islands  should  pass  into  the  hands  of  the  United  States  and 
cease  to  be  a  possible  source  of  foreign  complications,  which  might  easily  lead  to  war. 

From  a  military  point  of  view  the  value  of  these  islands  to  the  United  States  can 
hardly  be  overestimated.  We  have  always  been  anxious  to  have  a  good  naval  and 
coaling  station  in  the  West  Indies.  Important  in  time  of  peace,  such  a  station  would 
be  essential  to  our  safety  in  time  of  war.  Successive  administrations  have  labored  to 
secure  a  West  Indian  naval  station.  During  the  war  of  the  rebellion  the  United 
States  leased  the  harbor  of  St.  Nicholas  from  Hayti  for  this  purpose.  General  Grant 
endeavored  during  his  presidency  to  secure  Samana  Bay.  The  effort  to  obtain  the 
Danish  Islands,  as  has  been  shown,  was  begun  by  Mr.  Seward  during  the  presidency 
of  Abraham  Lincoln.  The  fine  harbor  of  St.  Thomas  fulfills  all  the  required  naval  and 
military  conditions. 

As  has  been  pointed  out  by  Captain  Mahan,  it  is  one  of  the  great  strategic  points 
in  the  West  Indies.  The  population  of  the  three  islands  is  only  33,000,  of  whom 
nearly  30,000  are  negroes,  the  others  being  chiefly  of  English  or  Danish  extraction. 
There  is  no  possibility  of  any  material  increase  in  the  population,  and  annexation 
would  never  involve  at  any  time  the  troublesome  question  of  Statehood.  The  Danish 
Islands  could  easily  be  governed  as  a  Territory — could  be  readily  defended  from 
attack,  occupy  a  commanding  strategic  position,  and  are  of  incalculable  value  to  the 
United  States,  not  only  as  a  part  of  the  national  defense,  but  as  removing  by  their 
possession  a  very  probable  cause  of  foreign  complications.' 

Jambs  Brown  Scott, 
the  treaty  between  the  united  states  and  haiti  op  september  16, 

1915 

On  May  3, 1916,  there  were  exchanged  at  Washington  the  ratifications 
of  the  treaty  signed  at  Port-au-Prince  on  September  16,  1915,  having 
for  its  object,  as  stated  in  the  preamble,  to  remedy  the  present  condi- 

'  Senate  Executive  Report  No.  I,  57th  Congress,  First  Session. 
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tions  of  the  revenues  and  finances  of  Haiti,  to  maintain  the  traaqaiHty 
of  the  Republir  and  to  carry  out  plans  for  the  economic  development 
and  prosperily  of  the  Republic  and  its  people,  with  which  aim?  and 
objects  the  United  States  expresses  itself  as  being  in  full  sj'mpathy  and 
toward  the  accomplishment  of  which  it  is  desirous  in  all  proper  iraj's  to 
contribute.'  That  the  misfortunes  of  the  black  republic  of  tl>eCaribbean, 
to  which  the  preamble  to  the  treaty  alludes,  are  only  too  true  is  evidenced 
by  the  record  of  events  in  that  countjy.  The  complications  with  foreigsi 
Powers  growing  out  of  the  inabihty  of  the  Repubhc  to  meet  its  financial 
obligations,  the  repeated  revohitionary  wars  in  which  the  native  blood  has 
been  shed,  in  some  instances  in  the  most  shocking  manner;  the  backward 
state  of  the  development  of  the  re»»urees  of  what  is  acknowledged  to  be  a 
rich  and  fertile  country  and  the  consequent  poverty  of  its  people,  are  all 
matters  of  which  the  casual  observer  of  current  events  is  aware. 

Were  these  unfortunate  conditions  the  re:mh  of  some  temporary 
derangement  in  the  domestic  i^airs  of  Haiti,  there  might  be  some  ques- 
tion as  to  the  expediency  and  propriety  of  the  intervention  of  the  United 
States.  Unforttmatel),  however,  instead  of  such  conditions  being  of  a 
temporary  nature  they  seem  to  the  sj-mpathetic  critic  to  have  existed  too 
long  almost  as  a  part,  one  mi^t  say,  of  the  national  life  of  the  Republic. 
The  present  treaty  is  not  the  first  attempt  on  the  part  of  enli^tened 
leaders  of  Haiti  to  secure  order  and  peace  in  their  countrj'  by  appealing 
to  its  happier  neighbor  of  the  North.  The  United  States,  however, 
adherinK  strictly  lo  ils  policy  of  iion-intcrvfinion  in  the  donie'^tii'  affairs 
of  other  nations  of  the  Western  as  well  as  of  the  Eastern  Hemisphere,  has 
always  heretofore  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  such  appeab.  But  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Panama  Canal  as  a  national  enterprise  of  the  United  States, 
now  regarded  as  a  vital  spot  in  the  self-preservation  of  the  nation,  has 
made  it  essential  that  conditions  should  not  be  permitted  to  continue 
to  exist  which  would  justify  any  foreign  Power  in  establishii^  itself  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  canal  and  thus  become  a  menace  to  it  in  case  the 
friendly  relations  of  such  a  Power  with  the  United  States  should  un- 
fortunately be  interrupted.  In  consequence,  a  notable  change  has  taken 
place  in  the  attitude  of  the  United  States  toward  countries  borderii^  on 
the  Caribbean  Sea,  and  in  recent  years,  instead  of  repelling  their  ad- 
vances, the  United  States  has  welcomed  their  appeals  for  material  and 
moral  aid,  and  it  is  believed  that  those  countries  which  have  been  so 
iortunate  as  to  receive  such  aid  are  better  off  as  the  result. 

■  The  text  of  the  treaty  is  printed  in  the  Suppkinent  to  this  Joubnai^  p.  234. 
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An  examination  of  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  will  disclose  the  extent 
and  nature  of  the  new  relations  between  the  contracting  parties. 

Article  I  pledges  the  good  offices  of  the  United  States  to  aid  Haiti  in 
the  proper  and  efficient  development  of  the  agricultm*al,  mineral  and 
commercial  resources  of  the  latter  on  a  firm  and  solid  basis. 

The  control  of  customs  houses  has  always  been  one  of  the  first  objec- 
tives of  revolutions  and  the  improper  use  of  the  funds  there  collected 
has  too  often  been  the  cause  of  complications  with  foreign  Powers. 
Article  II,  therefore,  places  the  responsibility  of  collecting  and  applying 
the  customs  receipts  upon  a  General  Receiver  who,  with  necessary  aids 
and  employees,  is  to  be  nominated  by  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  thereupon  appointed  by  the  President  of  Haiti.  This  provision 
differs  in  form,  but  not  in  substance,  from  a  similar  provision  in  the  Re- 
ceivership Convention  between  the  United  States  and  Santo  Domingo, 
Haiti's  neighbor  upon  the  island  occupied  by  the  two  republics.  Under 
the  Dominican  Convention  the  General  Receiver  and  his  assistants  and 
employees  are  appointed  directly  by  the  President  of  the  United  States 
instead  of  being  nominated  by  him  for  appointment  by  the  President  of 
Santo  Domingo.  While  the  result  is  the  same  in  each  case,  the  procedure 
adopted  in  the  case  of  Haiti  seems  to  have  more  regard  for  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  Republic. 

It  is  further  provided  in  Article  II  that  a  Financial  Adviser,  similarly 
nominated  and  appointed,  shall  be  attached  to  the  Ministry  of  Finance 
for  the  purpose  of  devising  an  adequate  system  of  public  accoimting, 
aiding  in  increasing  the  revenues  and  adjusting  them  to  the  expenses, 
inquiring  into  the  validity  of  the  debts  of  the  Republic,  enlightening  both 
governments  with  reference  to  all  eventual  debts,  recommending  im- 
proved methods  of  collecting  and  applying  the  revenues,  and  making 
such  other  recommendations  to  the  Ministry  of  Finance  as  may  be 
deemed  necessary  for  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  Haiti,  and  the  latter 
official  is  required  to  lend  efficient  aid  to  give  effect  to  all  of  such  pro- 
posals and  labors.  It  is  further  provided  in  Article  IV  that  the  Financial 
Adviser  shall,  in  co-operation  with  the  Government  of  Haiti,  collate, 
classify,  and  make  a  full  statement  of  all  the  debts  of  the  Republic,  the 
amoimts,  character,  maturity  and  condition  thereof,  and  the  interest 
accruing  and  the  sinking  fund  requisite  to  their  final  discharge.  No  such 
provisions  are  found  in  the  convention  with  Santo  Domingo,  for  the  rea- 
son that  the  adjustment  and  settlement  of  the  debts  and  claims  of  Santo 
Domingo  had  been  previously  arranged  by  a  financial  adviser  designated 
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by  the  Unit«d  States,  and  his  work  was  performed  before  the  convention 
was  concluded  and  the  general  results  thereof  were  set  out  in  the  preamble. 

In  order  to  enable  the  Oeneral  Keceiver  properly  to  exercise  his  func- 
tions, Article  III  requires  the  Ciovemment  of  Haiti  to  provide  by  law  or 
appropriate  decrees  for  tiie  payment  of  all  customs  duties  to  the  General 
Receiver,  and  to  extend  to  him  and  to  the  Financial  Adviser  all  needful 
aid  and  protex'tion  in  the  execution  of  the  powers  conferred  and  duties 
imposed  upon  them,  and  the  United  States  on  its  part  is  to  extend  like 
aid  and  protection.  The  necessity  for  such  a  provision  is  obvious,  for 
unless  the  General  Receiver  has  the  proper  authority  and  protectioo 
guaranteed  by  both  contracting  parties,  the  fulfillment  of  the  terms  of 
the  treaty  might  easily  be  placed  in  jeopardy.  A  similar  provision  is 
contained  in  the  Dominican  Receivership  Convention. 

Article  V  of  the  treaty  prescribes  how  the  funds  collected  by  the 
General  Receiver  ahall  be  applied,  namely,  first,  to  the  salaries  and 
expenses  of  the  Receivership  and  of  the  Financial  Adviser,  which,  under 
Article  V'l  shall  not  exceed  five  per  cent  of  the  collections  and  receipts 
from  customs  duties  unless  by  agreement  of  the  two  Governments; 
secondly,  to  the  interest  and  sinking  fund  of  the  pubhc  debt;  thirdly,  to 
the  maintenance  of  a  constabulary,  referred  to  in  a  later  article  of  the 
treaty;  and,  finally,  the  remainder  to  l>e  paid  to  the  Haitian  Govern- 
ment for  its  current  expeiises.  The  Dominican  Receivership  Convention 
Ukewise  contains  detailed  stipulations  concerning  the  application  of  the 
funds  c'ollfcN?)].  Tlify  nef(?ssarily  differ  in  detail  to  conform  to  the 
provisions  of  the  loan  contract,  the  execution  of  which  was  the  principal 
object  of  the  Dominican  Convention. 

The  General  Receiver  is  required  by  Article  VII  to  make  monthly 
reports  to  the  appropriate  officer  of  the  Republic  of  Haiti  end  to  the 
Department  of  State  of  the  United  States,  which  reports  shall  be  open  to 
inspection  and  verification  at  all  times  by  the  appropriate  authorities  of 
each  of  the  contracting  governments.  An  identical  provision  is  con- 
tained in  the  Dominican  Receivership  Convention. 

In  order  to  safeguard  Haiti  against  the  unwise  accumulation  of  debts, 
it  is  provided  in  Article  VIII  that  Haiti  shaU  not  increase  its  public  debt 
except  by  previous  agreement  with  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
A  Uke  provision  is  found  in  the  Dominican  Convention,  with  the  inter- 
esting distinction  that  the  previous  agreement  under  the  latter  conven- 
tion is  made  with  the  Government  of  the  United  States  instead  of  with 
the  President  of  the  United  States.    The  change  of  phraseology  is  no 
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doubt  due  to  the  desire  to  remove  any  question  that  such  an  agreement 
can  be  made  by  the  President  as  an  executive  act  as  distinct  from  an 
agreement  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  requiring  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

Article  VIII  contains  a  fmlher  provision  that  the  Republic  of  Haiti 
shall  not  contract  any  debt  or  assume  any  financial  obhgation  imless  the 
ordinary  revenues  of  the  RepubUc  available  for  that  purpose  after  de- 
fra3ring  the  expenses  of  the  government,  shall  be  adequate  to  pay  the 
interest  and  provide  a  sinking  fimd  for  the  final  discharge  of  such  debt. 
This  provision  is  not  taken  from  the  Dominican  Receivership  Conven- 
tion, but  is  modeled  after  Article  II  of  the  Piatt  Amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  Cuba  and  incorporated  as  Article  II  in  the  treaty  between 
the  United  States  and  Cuba,  concluded  May  22,  1903. 

By  Article  IX  Haiti  fmlher  agrees  not  to  modify  the  customs  duties  in 
a  manner  to  reduce  the  revenues  therefrom  without  a  previous  agree- 
ment with  the  President  of  the  United  States.  A  similar  provision  is 
contained  in  the  Dominican  Receivership  Convention.  This  article  of 
the  Haitian  Treaty  contains  an  additional  pledge  by  the  Government  of 
Haiti  to  co-operate  with  the  Financial  Adviser  in  his  recommendations 
for  improvements  in  collecting  and  disbursing  the  revenues  and  for  new 
sources  of  needed  income. 

The  foregoing  provisions  relate  to  the  revenues  and  finances  of  the 
Republic.  Article  X  is  designed  to  carry  out  the  second  object  of  the 
treaty,  namely,  the  maintenance  of  the  tranquility  of  the  RepubUc. 
Under  this  article  the  Haitian  Government,  in  order  to  preserve  domestic 
peace,  secure  individual  rights  and  the  observance  of  the  present  treaty, 
obligates  itself  to  create  without  delay  an  efficient  constabulary,  both 
urban  and  rural.  This  constabulary  is  to  be  composed  of  native  Haitians, 
organized  and  officered  by  Americans  appointed  by  the  President  of 
Haiti  upon  the  nomination  of  the  President  of  the  United  States.  Haiti 
agrees  to  clothe  the  American  officers  with  proper  and  necessary  author- 
ity and  to  uphold  them  in  the  performance  of  their  functions.  They 
are  to  be  replaced  by  Haitians  who  are  found  to  be  qualified  after  exam- 
ination conducted  imder  the  direction  of  a  board  to  be  selected  by  the 
senior  American  officer  and  in  the  presence  of  a  representative  of  Haiti. 
In  order  to  prevent  factional  strife  and  disturbances,  it  is  specifically 
provided  in  this  article  that  the  constabulary  shall  have,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Haitian  Government,  supervision  and  control  of  arms  and  am- 
mimition,  military  supplies  and  traffic  therein  throughout  the  country. 
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Article  XI  of  the  treaty  follows  the  Piatt  Amendment  to  ^  Con- 
«titution  of  Cuba  (Article  I)  by  providing  that  Haiti  shall  not  Burrendto 
any  of  the  territory  of  the  Republic  by  sale,  lease,  or  otherwiae,  or  juri^ 
diction  over  such  territory,  to  any  foreign  government  or  Power,  doc 
enter  into  any  treaty  or  contract  with  any  foreigo  Power  or  Powers  that 
will  impair  or  tend  to  impair  the  independence  of  Haiti, 

To  take  care  of  the  foreign  claims  against  Haiti,  Article  XII  provideB 
that  that  government  shall  execute  with  the  United  States  a  protocol  for 
the  settlement  of  such  claims  by  arbitration  or  otherwise.  It  would 
appear  from  the  wording  of  this  article  that  the  United  States  is  to  be  a 
party  to  such  settlement. 

The  final  object  of  the  treaty,  namely,  the  economic  devdoimmit  of 
the  Republic  and  the  prosperity  of  its  people,  is  taken  care  ot  in  Arti- 
cle XIII,  which  provides  for  the  appointment  of  an  engiaeer  or  engi- 
neers by  the  President  of  Haiti  upon  the  nomination  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States  for  the  execution  of  such  measures  as,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  two  contracting  parties,  may  be  necessary  for  the  sanitation  and 
public  improvement  of  the  Republic  of  Haiti. 

There  then  follows  in  Article  XIV,  first,  a  general  provision  that  the 
high  contracting  part:ies  shall  take  such  steps  as  may  be  neoeaaary  to 
insure  the  complete  attainment  of  any  of  the  objecta  compiehended  in 
the  treaty,  and,  secondly,  another  provision  taken  from  the  Piatt  Amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  Cuba  whereby  it  is  agreed  that  the  United 
States  shall,  should  the  necessity  arise,  iend  its  aid  for  the  preservation 
of  Haitian  independence  and  the  maintenance  of  a  government  adequate 
for  the  protection  of  hfe,  property  and  individual  Uberty  {See  Article  III 
of  the  Piatt  Amendment).' 

Article  XV  contains  the  usual  provisions  concerning  ratifications,  and 
Article  XVI  provides  that  the  treaty  shall  remain  in  force  for  ten  years 
and  for  another  ten  years  if,  for  specific  reasons  presented  by  either  of  the 
high  contracting  parties,  the  purpose  of  the  treaty  has  not  been  fully 
accomplished. 

The  treaty  will  thus  be  seen  to  be  a  composite  of  provisions  taken  from 
conventions  which  have  previously  been  concluded  by  the  United  States 
and  tested  by  actual  experience,  namely,  the  Piatt  Amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  Cuba  and  the  Dominican  Receivership  Convention. 
The  provisions  concerning  the  Financial  Adviser  and  the  constabulary, 
>n  by  Mr.  Hoot  of  this  expresBion  as  used  in  the  Piatt  Amend- 
„  Volume  8,  p.  887. 
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not  found  in  either  of  the  documents  mentioned,  follow  in  many  respects 
the  informal  agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Liberia,  the 
customs  of  which  are  now  being  administered  by  a  receivership  headed  by 
an  American  ofBcial  designated  by  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  appointed  by  the  President  of  Liberia. 

The  treaty  has  been  popularly  referred  to  as  a  protectorate  treaty. 
While  protection  is  afforded  under  its  terms  in  all  needed  respects,  the 
treaty,  like  its  predecessors,  the  Dominican  Receivership  Convention 
and  the  Piatt  Amendment,  lacks  one  essential  element  of  a  real  protect- 
orate, namely,  the  conduct  of  the  foreign  relations  of  the  protected 
country  by  the  protecting  country.  The  condition  created  by  the  treaty 
is  more  analogous  technically  to  the  spheres  of  influence  claimed  by 
European  Powers  in  certain  parts  of  the  world,  but  with  this  very  im- 
portant distinction,  that  the  European  spheres  of  influence  are  primaHly 
maintained  for  the  commercial  advantage  of  and  exploitation  by  the 
dominant  state,  while  in  the  case  of  Haiti  and  other  countries  similarly 
situated,  the  motives  underljring  the  arrangements  are  the  domestic  se- 
curity, economic  development  and  national  prosperity  of  the  Caribbean 
countries  and  the  self-defense  of  the  United  States. 

George  A.  Finch. 

THE  execution   OF  CAPTAIN   FRYATT 

On  Jime  23, 1916,  the  steamer  Brussels,  belonging  to  the  Great  Elastem 
Railway,  was  captured  by  German  warships.  The  captain  of  the  Brus- 
sels, one  Charles  Fryatt  by  name,  a  British  subject,  was  taken  to  Zee- 
brugge  in  Belgium,  tried  by  a  German  court  martial  at  Bruges  on 
July  27th,  condemned  to  death  by  shooting,  and  executed  the  afternoon 
of  the  same  day,  for  having  attempted,  on  March  20,  1915,  to  ram  the 
German  submarine  U-33. 

The  facts  surrounding  the  capture,  trial  and  execution  of  Captain 
Fryatt  and  the  justification  for  the  action  of  the  German  authorities  in 
the  premises  are  contained  in  what  purport  to  be  official  statements  of 
the  German  Government,  the  material  portions  of  which  are  quoted  with- 
out comment.  On  July  28th,  the  day  after  the  execution,  a  despatch, 
said  to  be  a  German  communique,  appeared  in  the  press,  which  reads  in 
part  as  follows: 

The  accused  was  condemned  to  death  because,  although  he  was  not  a  member  of  a 
combatant  force,  he  made  an  attempt  on  the  afternoon  of  March  20, 1915,  to  ram  the 
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Ciennan  mboiarino  U-33  noar  th^  Maaa  lighuhip.  The  oceused,  as  well  as  the  first 
officer  and  the  chief  engineer  of  the  stearaw,  received  at  the  time  from  the  British 
Admiralty  a  gold  watch  aa  a  reward  of  his  brave  conduct  on  that  occnaion,  and  hia 
action  was  mentioned  with  praise  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

On  the  oeeaaion  in  question,  disregarding  the  U-boat's  siginal  to  stop  and  show  his 
national  flag,  he  turned  at  a  erilic-al  moment  at  high  speed  on  the  mibmaiine,  which 
escaped  the  steamer  by  a  few  nietcre  only  by  immediately  diving.  He  confeaaed  that 
in  90  doing  he  had  acted  in  accordance  with  the  instructions  of  the  Admiralty. 

One  of  the  many  nefarious /mnc-Wrew  procee<iin^  of  the  British  merchant  marine 
against  our  war  vessels  has  thus  found  a  belated  but  merited  espiatioo.' 

On  the  10th  of  August,  the  German  Government  is-sued  a  further  state- 
ment justifying  Captain  Fryatt's  execution,  apparently  in  reply  to 
criticism  of  the  act  on  the  part  of  the  British  Government  and  press. 
This  statement  follows: 

It  is  only  too  intelligible  that  the  English  Government  attempts  (o  justify  Captain 
Fryatt's  action,  for  it  is  itself  in  a  high  degree  a  fellow-culprit.  Captain  P^att, 
acting  as  be  did,  acted  only  on  the  advice  of  his  government. 

The  British  Government's  statement  intentionally  misleads  the  public.  Captain 
Fryatt  did  not  attempt  to  foreetall  an  under-water  attack,  without  warning,  by  the 
submarine.  The  U-boat  was  above  water,  and  signaled  to  him  when  above  water  to 
stop,  according  to  the  international  code  of  navaJ  warfare.  Therefore,  he  did  not 
merely  attempt  to  save  the  lives  of  his  crew,  because  they  were  not  endangered. 
Moreover,  on  March  28,  1915,  Capttun  Fryatt  allowed  the  submarine,  which  was 
approaching  his  ahip  for  the  purposes  of  examination,  to  draw  up  close,  so  as  to  ram 
her  suddenly  and  unexpectedly,  his  object  being  to  destroy  her,  and  so  gain  the  re- 
ward offered  by  the  British  Government.  This  act  waa  not  an  act  of  self-defense,  but 
a  cunning  attack  by  hired  aasassins.  Captain  Fryatt  boasted  of  his  action,  though 
happily  he  failed  to  attmn  hia  object.  This  was  brought  home  to  him  during  the  trial 
by  witnesses  from  the  crew  of  the  submarine  in  question,  whose  evidence  was  against 
him.  The  British  Parliament  beheved  he  had  succeeded  and  praised  bis  conduct,  and 
the  British  Government  rewarded  bim. 

The  German  War  Tribunal  sentenced  him  to  death  because  he  had  performed  an 
act  of  war  against  the  German  sea  forces,  although  he  did  not  belong  to  the  armed 
forces  of  his  country.  He  was  not  dchbcrately  shot  in  cold  blood  without  due  con- 
sideration,  as  the  British  Government  asserts,  but  he  was  shot  aa  a/ranc-tireur,  after 
calm  conndcration  and  thorough  inveatigation.  As  martial  law  on  land  protects  the 
soldiery  against  assassination,  by  threatening  the  offender  with  the  penalty  of  death, 
BO  it  protects  the  members  of  the  sea  forces  against  assassination  at  sea.  Germany 
will  continue  to  use  this  law  of  waKare  in  order  to  save  her  submarine  crews  from 
becoming  the  victims  of  /ranc»-(ireurs  at  sea.* 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  present  comment  to  discuss  the  facts  of 

the  case,  or  to  sift  and  weigh  conflicting  evidence,  but,  accepting  the 

'  New  York  Times  Current  History,  September,  1916,  p.  1017.       •  Ibid.,  p.  1019. 
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German  statement  of  the  facts  of  the  case  to  be  correct  for  present  pm^ 
poses,  to  refer  to  some  authorities  which  may  seem  to  throw  light  upon 
the  principle  of  law  supposed  to  be  involved. 

The  question  involved  in  the  case  appears  to  be  whether  a  beUigerent 
merchant  vessel  has  the  right  to  resist  visit  and  search  by  an  armed 
vessel  of  the  enemy,  or  whether  it  is  the  duty  of  a  belligerent  merchant^ 
man  to  allow  visit  and  search  without  resistance.  In  approaching  this 
question,  a  distinction  must  be  drawn  between  the  right  and  duty  of  a 
neutral  ship,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  a  belligerent  ship  on  the  other. 
It  is  law  and  practice,  for  which  no  authority  need  be  cited,  that  a  neu- 
tral ship  must  allow  visit  and  search,  and  that  if  it  attempts  to  resist,  or 
if  it  does  resist,  it  subjects  itself  to  capture.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  a 
neutral  merchantman  is  not  liable  to  capture  merely  because  it  is  a 
neutral  vessel  met  upon  the  high  seas,  but  only  if  it  is  engaged  in  an  act 
or  transaction  which  under  international  law  allows  a  beUigerent  to 
capture  it.  Under  law  and  practice,  innocent  and  unoffending  private 
property  of  the  enemy  is  Uable  to  capture  upon  the  high  seas,  and  visit 
and  search,  which  in  the  case  of  the  neutral  merchantman  is  in  the 
nature  of  inquiry,  is,  in  the  case  of  the  enemy  merchantman,  an  attack, 
a  hostile  act  culminating  in  capture.  As  the  steamer  Brussels  was  an 
enemy,  not  a  neutral,  merchantman,  this  phase  of  the  subject  will  not 
be  pursued  fiulher,  but  it  has  been  mentioned  to  clear  up  a  confusion  of 
ideas  which  seems  to  exist  on  this  subject. 

In  the  case  of  the  Nereide  (9  Cranch,  388),  decided  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  in  1815,  and  involving  the  question  whether  a 
neutral  had  a  right  to  place  his  goods  on  an  armed  belligerent  merchant- 
man, and  whether  the  goods  were  forfeited  by  a  resistance  of  the  vessel 
in  which  the  owner  of  the  goods  took  no  part,  Chief  Justice  Marshall 
considered  in  a  broad  and  masterly  way  the  status  of  a  belligerent  mer- 
chantman, armed  or  unarmed,  and  its  right  and  duty  to  resist  capture. 
The  Chief  Justice  held  that  the  neutral  could  use  indiscriminately  an 
armed  or  an  unarmed  belligerent  vessel,  and  that,  in  so  far  as  the  present 
question  was  concerned,  there  was  no  difference  between  either.  At 
least  he  failed  to  discover  or  to  state  it.  "It  is  diflScult,"  he  said,  "to 
perceive  in  this  argument  anything  which  does  not  also  apply  to  an 
unarmed  vessel.  In  both  instances  it  is  the  right  and  the  duty  of  the 
carrier  to  avoid  capture  and  to  prevent  search.  There  is  no  difference 
except  in  the  degree  of  capacity  to  carry  this  duty  into  effect."  And  in 
the  case  of  the  Atalanta  (3  Wheaton,  409),  decided  in  1818,  which  was 
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in  the  utare  of  an  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in 
the  ease  td  tbt  Ntreide,  Mr.  Justice  Johnson,  distinguishing  between  the 
emae  ttf  s  nnttral  sod  a  belligerent  vessel,  thus  stated  what  is  beiieved  to 
be  the  fanr  as  well  a:^  the  rule  of  reason  within  the  l^ompass  of  a  single 
smtenee:  "Beeistanw,  either  real  or  constructive,  by  a  neutral  carrier,  is, 
wiUia  view  to  the  law  of  aatioos.  unlawful;  but  not  so,  with  the  hostile 
canicr;  ri»  had  a  right  to  resbt,  and  in  her  case,  therefore,  there  is  no 
ol^BBe  floamhted,  lo  cfnnmunicate  b  taint  to  her  cargo." 

WtthiB  a  toeh-emonth  of  the  outbreiik  of  the  present  miserable  and 
ibe  queslioD  of  the  right  of  a  private  vessel  of  the  enemy 
s  raised  and  discu^ised  at  the  meeting  of  the  Institute  of 
1  Law  held  at  Oxford  in  the  month  of  August,  1913.  The 
Bsaid  to  be  the  largest  and  best  attended  which  the  Institute 
■ad  there  were  publicists  in  attendance  unofBcially  represent- 
I  countries,  among  them  Great  Britain,  France,  Germany, 
[kry,  Italy,  and  the  United  States.  The  que.ttion  was 
land  aad  <fiBi*ussed.  Exception  was  taken  to  the  third  paragraph  of 
Artkle  13  of  the  propoieed  Manual  of  Maritime  Warfare,  then  under 
MMidBnliDD,  and  wtiioh.  adopted  by  the  Institute  at  the  Oxford  session, 
M  thawlote  called  the  t^Mord  Manual  of  Naval  War.  The  article  in 
qMstiODia  Article  12  of  ibe  Manual  as  adopted  and  paragraph  3  of  the 
draft  is  the  thtrxl  pantgra[^  of  Article  12  as  adopted.    Article  12  reads: 

.\rtirk  12.  7^  iiaiwn'wj.  ]nM*  MMtb,  ^AKe  twaeb  not  toor^Mpi.  Privateeriog 
R<  furhklJwi. 

.\|wtn  fivtu  the  niiid>tkto9  UK)  down  in  .\rUcI«B  3  and  following,  neither  public  nor 
)viv»l^  rvwvfe.  Dor  tkw  persoiUMl.  mar  commit  acta  of  hostility  against  the  enemy. 

tU>ih  UUI.V,  bonm.  imt  fom  (o  dtfoid  themselvw  against  the  attack  of  an  enemy 


When  Artick-  13  of  the  proposed  draft  was  taken  up,  Mr.  Triepel, 
tv\tfn««tr  of  international  law  in  the  University  of  Berlin,  moved  the 
suH««»w«>  «.if  the  thini  paragraph  thereof  recognizing  the  right  of 
imvate  ttettiiceivnt  \-viftWs  to  defend  themselves  against  attack.  He  said 
ihiit  "a  ater\-hantnian  ^e^T^  has  the  right  to  defend  itself  even  if  the 
attack  vi  whivh  it  is  th«i  object  is  unlawful.  It  is  not  for  the  vessel  to 
*K\'i<.k-  this  quwli^^i  fw  itstJf."  Mr.  Oppenheim,  professor  of  interna- 
li\mal  law  iu  th<>  l"ai\Trsity  of  Cambridge,  moved  on  the  contrary  that 

>  KiMttuix.'N*  t<f  Um-  ItMiluiV'  <.4  lnti>niaiional  Law,  Carnegie  Endowment,  1916, 
jv  ITT 
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/Hhe  Institute  maintain  the  principle  based  on  custom  which  allows  a 
private  vessel  to  defend  itself." 

Mr.  Eklward  Rolin^aequemyns,  taking  part  in  a  later  stage  of  the 
discussion,  expressed  the  opinion  that 

Sufficient  account  was  not  taken  of  the  difference  between  the  rules  of  belligerency 
and  the  rules  of  neutrality.  Doubtless  the  neutral  which  resists  loses  the  benefit  of  its 
neutral  status,  but  in  the  Manual  only  the  rules  of  belligerency  should  be  considered. 
The  case  considered  in  the  third  paragraph  of  Article  13  is  that  of  a  vessel  representing 
in  itself  a  considerable  force.  The  commission  did  not  consider  it  possible  to  admit 
that  a  very  large  merchantman,  manifestly  superior  in  force  to  a  little  war  vessel, 
should  necessarily  submit  to  the  injunctions  of  the  latter.  If  it  should  succumb  in  the 
struggle,  it  could  be  captured,  but  it  could  not  be  considered  as  having  violated  the 
rules  of  the  law  of  nations.  Such  is  the  exact  sense  which  the  commission  has  as- 
cribed to  Article  13,  paragraph  3. 

Mr.  Triepel  thereupon  declared  that  he  would  be  disposed  to  retain 
the  third  paragraph  of  Article  13,  on  the  condition  that  there  be  added 
to  it  the  words  "visit  is  not  to  be  considered  as  an  attack!" 

The  late  Professor  Fiore,  of  Italy,  considered  the  question  as  very 
simple.  "Force,"  he  said,  "ought  to  be  met  by  force,  no  matter  how 
this  force  is  manifested." 

Lord  Reay,  of  Great  Britain,  in  support  of  Fiore's  view,  asked  that 
the  Institute  vote  Article  13  as  it  was  drafted  in  the  project  submitted 
by  the  commission.  He  stated  that  the  lawfulness  of  the  permission 
given  by  the  Admiralty  to  certain  large  vessels  to  carry  four  cannon  had 
been  contested  even  by  intelligent  persons.  The  text  of  the  third  para- 
graph of  Article  13  would  dissipate  all  objections  on  this  point.  Lord 
Reay  therefore  asked  the  Institute  to  assert  for  merchant  vessels  the 
right  of  legitimate  defense  in  the  conditions  stated. 

Mr.  Clunet,  of  France,  also  asked  the  Institute  to  admit  the  right  of 
legitimate  defense,  saying  that  an  enemy  vessel  which  is  subject  to  cap- 
ture could  not  be  asked  to  court  capture.  And  he  also  stated  that  be- 
tween belligerents,  international  law  is  not  violated  by  the  exercise  of 
the  right  of  legitimate  defense  inserted  in  the  third  paragraph  of  Arti- 
cle 13. 

In  the  end,  after  all  members  and  associates  had  taken  part  in  the 
discussion  who  cared  to  do  so,  as  the  minutes  expressly  state,  "Article  13 
in  the  form  m  which  it  was  proposed  by  the  commission  was  adopted  by 
the  institute  by  a  large  majority." 

It  is  the  rule  of  the  Institute  for  each  member  or  associate  to  answer 
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to  his  name  in  the  roll  call  and  to  vot€  for  or  against  the  project  as  a 
whole  after  the  different  articles  have  been  discussed  and  accepted  one 
by  one.  The  project  cont-aioing  the  right  of  a  merchant  vessel  to  defend 
itself  was  adopted  after  five  days'  consideration  by  the  vote  of  53  of  the 
54  members,  including  therein  Professor  Triepei.  The  54tb  member, 
Mr.  Anzilotti,  of  Italy,  abstained  from  voting  because  he  was  not  in 
favor  of  some  of  the  principles  contained  in  the  Manual  and  because  he 
did  not  care  to  approve  the  resolutions  adopted  at  the  Christiauia  ses- 
sion, in  which  he  did  not  take  part. 

Therefore,  as  late  as  August,  1913,  the  overwhelming  consensus  of 
living  publicists  was  in  favor  of  the  right  on  the  part  of  a  belligerent 
merchant  vessel  to  defend  itself  from  attack.  It  should  also  be  said  in 
this  connection  that  at  the  same  session  of  the  Institute,  and  in  connec- 
tion with  this  same  article  and  paragraph,  a  proposition  was  made  and 
voted  down  that  a  beUigerent  merchantman  was  not  justified  in  con- 
sidering the  signal  or  order  of  an  enemy  war  vessel  to  stop  as  an  attack 
justifying  the  use  of  force  on  the  part  of  the  belligerent  merchantman.* 

In  this  connection,  it  is  of  very  great  importance  to  quote  a  passage 
from  a  German  publicist  who  has  made  a  specialty  of  the  law  of  maritime 
warfare,  who  was  aware  of  the  discussion  which  took  place  in  the  In- 
stitute of  International  Law  concerning  the  right  of  an  enemy  merchant 
ve.ssel  to  use  force  to  defend  itself  against  attack,  and  who  was  also 
familiar  with  the  views  expressed  by  Professor  Oppenheim  in  favor  of  the 
right,  and  by  Professor  Triepei  against  the  right,  in  articles  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Zeitsckrift  fUr  Vdlkerrecht  in  1914,  of  which  periodical 
Dr.  Hans  Wehberg,  for  it  is  to  him  reference  is  made,  was  then  an  asso- 
ciate editor.  It  is  also  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  Dr.  Wehberg's  work, 
to  which  reference  is  made,  is  entitled  The  Law  of  Maritime  Warfare, 
that  it  was  published  in  1915,  and  that  in  the  text  it  considers  events  of 
the  war  in  so  far  as  they  concern  maritime  warfare  down  to  the  middle 
of  November,  1914.  In  a  section  of  this  work  dealing  with  resistance  to 
visit,  pages  282-288,  Dr.  Wehberg  considers  the  very  subject  in  ques- 
tion. In  the  introductory  passages,  he  calls  attention  to  the  differences 
between  the  laws  of  land  and  maritime  warfare,  and  states  the  confusion 
which  results  if  they  be  not  kept  separate  and  distinct.  He  illustrates 
this  point  by  saying  that  it  would  be  as  unjustifiable  to  say  that  armed 
resistance  by  noncombatants  was  excluded  in  maritime  warfare  because 
it  was  not  permitted  in  land  warfare,  as  it  would  be  to  say  that  private 
*  Annuaire  tie  VItuIUvI  de  Droit  Intematumal,  1913,  Vol.  26,  pp.  616-621,  6Q7-609. 
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property  of  the  enemy  could  not  be  captured  on  the  high  seas  because 
private  property  of  the  enemy  on  land  was  not  subject  to  capture.  While 
admitting  that  warfare  is  only  permitted  on  land  between  organized 
forces  of  the  enemy,  he  immediately  adds  that  the  question  of  armed 
resistance  of  enemy  merchantmen  has  not  been  the  subject  of  discussion 
among  modem  nations.  After  having  made  these  introductory  observa- 
tions rejecting  the  applicabiUty  of  the  principles  of  land  warfare  to  naval 
warfare,  and  reprobating  the  tendency  of  theorists  to  decide  special 
cases  by  general  principles  to  which  they  do  not  apply.  Dr.  Wehberg 
thus  continues: 

The  resistance  of  enemy  merchant  ships  to  capture  would  be  then  only  inadmissible 
if  a  rule  against  this  had  found  common  recognition.  But  in  truth,  no  single  example 
can  be  produced  from  international  precedents  in  which  the  states  have  held  resist- 
ance as  illegal.  Rather,  in  the  celebrated  decision  of  Lord  Stowell  in  the  case  of  the 
Calharina  Elizabeth,  resistance  was  declared  permissible,  and  Article  10  of  the  Amer- 
ican Naval  War  Code  takes  the  same  viewpoint.  Also  by  far  the  greater  number  of 
authors  and  the  Institute  of  International  Law  share  this  view. 

Also  de  lege  ferenda  the  prevailing  view  is  to  be  advocated.  Should  great  merchant 
ships  worth  millions  allow  themselves  to  be  taken  by  smaller  ships  only  because  the 
latter  comply  with  the  requirements  of  a  so-called  warship?    *    *    * 

The  enemy  merchant  ship  has  then  the  right  of  defense  against  enemy  attack,  and 
this  right  it  can  exercise  against  visit;  for  this  is  indeed  the  first  act  of  capture.  The 
attacked  merchant  ship  can  indeed  itself  seize  the  overpowered  warship  as  a  prize.* 

Dr.  Georg  Schramm,  Adviser  to  the  German  Admiralty,  and  Professor 
Heinrich  Triepel,  are  the  chief,  if  not  the  only,  German  publicists  who 
have  denied  the  right  of  the  belligerent  merchant  ship  to  arm  itself 
against  attack  and  to  defend  itself  if  attacked.  In  his  work  entitled  Das 
Prisenrecht  in  seiner  Neuesten  GestaUj  which  may  be  translated  as  "  Prize 
Law  in  its  Newest  or  Latest  Form,"  Dr.  Schramm  says: 

A  merchantman  has  no  right  of  self-defense  against  the  lawful  exercise  of  the  right 
of  stoppage,  search,  and  seizure.  Self-defense  is  to  be  understood  as  a  defense  against 
an  urUatqful  interference  with  lawful  property.  But  in  exercising  the  aforementioned 
rights  the  belligerent  keeps  within  the  sphere  of  his  recognized  rights,  and  therefore 
does  not  act  contrary  to  law.  The  merchantman  must  therefore  tolerate  this  inter- 
ference of  the  belligerent;  a  defense,  that  is,  an  action  for  the  purpose  of  warding  him 
off,  on  the  part  of  the  merchantman,  would,  on  the  contrary,  constitute  an  encroach- 
ment upon  the  sphere  of  rights  of  the  belligerent.  This  applies  in  general  to  both 
neutral  and  hostile  merchantmen.  The  latter  have  no  exceptional  status.  They  like- 
wise have  no  right  of  self-defense.    The  contrary  view,  which  has  been  held  even  in 

>  Handbuch  des  VdUcerrechU,  Vol.  IV,  pts.  1  and  2  (Daa  Seehriegsrechl),  pp.  284-285. 
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modeni  Eterature,  especi^y  FJif;liah  and  American,  and  which  would  attribute  to 
llic  arw  at  B  boatile  merrh&ntman  the  Htalua  of  combatanlf  with  respect  U 
tnanp  warship,  a  baaed  not  only  on  an  abaolule  mujiidgmeiit  of  the  modem  idea  of 
Um  IckbI  reguUtkm  of  warfaK  &i  ao  armed  conffict  between  natioru,  but  also  o 
dmial  of  the  le)^  maxim  whieh,  in  land  and  nava!  war,  Krant«  only  to  the  organiied 
forcna  of  the  nations  the  authority  to  employ  aimed  fore«  in  both  attack  and  defense. 
Thia  view  is  moreover  illogical;  for  if  hostile  merchanUnoi,  which  owing  U>  their 
vtvy  atatUB  as  hoeliic  Bhipe  aic  with  few  exceptiuna  aubject  to  capture  and  confisc»- 
tian.  were  Ui  be  grant«d  a  right  of  rctdatance,  then  such  authority  would  with  all  the 
mote  right  have  to  be  conceded  to  neulrai  tihipe,  which  are  allowed  on  general  prin- 
ciplrai  to  travel  about  freely  even  in  naval  war  and  are  subject  to  erasure  only  under 
oi-rt«in  oonditiona  (aa  in  caae  of  breach  of  blockade,  the  conveyance  of  contraband, 
etc.,)  an  woll  im,  under  certain  circumstances  (not  always)  to  confiscation.  And 
ueverthelnia  oven  thooe  authors  who  would  ooDcede  an  exceptional  status  to  hostile 
(nV4i^hantmRn  reoogniie  the  fact  of  forcible  rtMisIance  on  the  part  of  neutral  tnf^ 
duuitmoo  as  a  ground  justifying  the  confiacation  of  the  ship.  It  is  worthy  of  reniark 
that  thin  doctrine  that  hostile  merchantmen  poseeas  a  right  of  defense  as  against  the 
lawful  airto  of  a  wiuship  of  the  enemy,  while  held  only  sporadically  in  liie  literature 
on  the  mibleict  and  lacking  a  legal  basis  from  the  standpoint  of  the  modern  law  of  war, 
ha*  ynt,  here  and  there  been  recogniMd  in  the  pme  law  provisions  of  individual 
oalioM,  For  jnntoniic.  Article  209  of  the  Italian  Codice  per  la  marina  mertaiUile 
of  Octolxir  24,  1877,  contains  the  following  provision;  "Merchantmen  when  attacked 
by  ahipa,  even  Iry  lairihipt,  may  defend  themselves  and  capture  them;  they  may  also 
Itu  to  the  ilefenao  of  any  other  national  or  allied  ships  which  are  bdng  attacked  and 
join  with  them  to  capture  prizes,"  Article  210  of  the  said  CodUe  further  states  that 
in  cniw  a  hoxtilo  ship  "aeon  from  the  shore  of  the  stat*"  were  to  attempt  to  capture 
■  prise,  any  national  would  be  entitled  to  arm  a  ship  {di  Jormare  artname'ili),  and 
fp  to  the  awriirtanDO  of  the  merchantman  attacked,  .\rticle  l.'i  oF  the  Russian  Prize 
RoRiilalionM  of  March  27,  1895,  is  alao  pertinent  to  the  subject;  it  declares;  "This 
right  (that  is,  tho  right  to  slop,  search  and  seize  merchantmen  and  their  cargoes)  is 
uiniHxled  l<i  merchantmen  in  the  following  cases  only;  (1)  in  case  of  attack  by  allied 
or  miiii)««t<iil  vesw-ls,  and  (2)  when  it  is  necessary  t«  go  lo  the  aaiustance  of  Russian  or 
ninilrul  viwnelN  attacked  by  the  enemy."  A  similar  process  of  reasoning  prompt«d  the 
provision  of  Article  10,  paragraph  2  of  the  Naval  War  Code  which  recogniiee  the 
claim  (o  Iho  treatment  as  prisoners  of  war  on  the  part  ot  the  crew  of  hostile  mer- 
chantmen who  are  ruptured  while  enga^^  in  self-defense  or  who  have  remst«d  attack 
in  order  to  protect  the  ship  entrusted  to  them.  In  so  far  as  these  provisions  are  not 
direcliid  to  the  warding  off  of  piratical  attacks  of  merchantmen,  they  are  without  any 
legal  founilation.    (Pages  308-310.) 

To  thcHC  contentionB  of  Dr.  Schramm,  Professer  Oppenheim,  of  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  has  replied  in  a  German  article  entitled  "The 
Po.sition  of  Enemy  Merchant  Ships  in  Maritime  Warfare,"  contributed 
to  the  Zeitschrift  fur  Vdlkerrechts,  Vol.  8,  pp.  154-169.  Professor  A. 
Pierce  Higgins  considcrw  Professor  Oppenheim's  reply  to  be  unanswer- 
able, but  Professor  Triepel  does  not  share  this  view,  and  has  himself 
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made  a  reply  entitled  ''Resistance  against  Seizure  of  Enemy  Merchant 
Ships/'  likewise  contributed  to  the  same  German  journal  of  international 
law.  An  article  by  Professor  Higgins  himself,  entitled  "Armed  Mer- 
chant Ships,"  is  printed  in  this  Journal  for  October,  1914  (Vol.  8), 
p.  706. 

Professor  Triepel  concedes  that  the  right  of  an  enemy  merchant  ship 
to  defend  itself  against  capture  is  admitted  with  scarcely  a  dissenting 
voice  by  the  pubUcists  of  different  nationalities,  including  those  of 
Germany,  and  he  also  concedes  that  the  practice  of  nations  in  so  far  as 
a  practice  exists  is  in  favor  of  the  right.  He  states,  and  properly,  that 
the  consensus  of  pubhcists  does  not  make  a  rule  of  international  law, 
and  he  claims  and  exercises  the  right  of  examining  the  question  on 
principle.  He  quotes  Professor  Oppenheim's  statement  that  the  pub- 
Ucists are  in  favor  of  the  right  of  a  merchant  ship  to  defend  itself,  and 
adds: 

He  is  right.  The  literature  is  upon  his  side.  Not  only  in  the  English  and  the 
Anglo-American  works  on  international  law  and  especially  on  maritime  law,  but  also 
in  the.  French,  Belgian,  Italian,  and  Swedish  science,  the  right  of  self-defense  as  far 
as  I  can  see  is  generaUy  acknowledged.  Only  in  very  isolated  cases  a  doubt  is  ven- 
tured. The  majority  of  the  later  German  writers  maintain  silence  on  the  question. 
In  the  older  writers,  the  English  doctrine  is  followed.* 

And  in  the  footnotes  to  the  passage  quoted,  he  enumerates  the  author- 
ities which  overwhelmingly  sustain  the  right.  In  the  matter  of  practice, 
Professor  Triepel  claims  that  the  only  adjudged  cases  are  to  be  found  in 
English  and  American  courts.  These  are  The  Catherina  Elizabeth  (5  C. 
Rob.  232),  decided  in  1804,  in  which  Sir  William  Scott,  later  Lord 
Stowell,  after  saying  that  a  neutral  could  not  resist  visit  and  search,  went 
on  to  say  "  with  an  enemy  master,  the  case  is  very  different.  No  duty  is 
violated  by  such  an  act  on  his  part — lupum  auribiLs  teneo — and  if  he  can 
withdraw  himself,  he  has  a  right  so  to  do."  The  other  is  the  case  of 
The  Nereide,  from  which  the  passage  has  already  been  quoted  in  which 
Chief  Justice  Marshall  holds  that  it  is  both  the  right  and  the  duty  of  an 
enemy  merchantman  to  defend  itself  from  capture. 

To  break  the  force  of  these  precedents  admitting  the  right  of  self- 
defense,  and  they  are  the  only  adjudged  cases  apparently  on  the  sub- 
ject, Professor  Triepel  insists  that  neither  the  decision  of  a  national  court 
nor  of  a  prize  court  in  a  particular  country  binds  a  foreign  country.   This 

•  ZeUachrift  fur  VdJkerrechi,  1914  (Vol.  VIII),  p.  391. 
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contention  may  be  admitted-  It  is,  however,  equally  clear  that  the 
views  of  Dr.  Schramm  and  of  Professor  Triepel  do  not  bind  a  foreign 
country,  and  a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  of  the  United  States  can 
be  quoted,  if  it  were  needed,  to  the  e0ect  that  even  the  views  of  Germany 
or  of  any  other  nation  do  not  and  can  not  of  themselves  make  inter- 
national lawJ 

The  truth  seems  to  be  that  the  change  in  maritime  warfare  in  which 
merchant  vessels  would  have  no  chance  to  protect  themselvt^  against 
heavily-armed  cruisers,  and  the  abolition  of  privateering  by  the  Declara- 
tion of  Paris,  cjiused  the  merchantmen,  armed  or  unarmed,  to  be  lost 
sight  of.  The  practice  of  many  nations  since  the  Declaration  of  Paris  in 
granting  subventions  to  shipbuilders  on  condition  that  merchant  vessels 
be  btiilt  in  such  a  way  that  they  can  be  converted  into  auxiliary  cruisers 
in  case  of  war,  the  actual  conversion  of  some  such  vessels  by  Russia 
during  the  war  with  Japan,  and  the  claim  and  exercise  by  such  vessels 
of  belligerent  rights,  called  attention  again  to  the  merchantman  as  of 
possible  use  in  naval  warfare. 

The  speech  of  Mr.  Winston  Churchill  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
March  26,  1913,  at  which  time  he  was  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty, 
announcing  that  Great  Britain  had  adopted  the  policy  of  placing  arma- 
ment upon  merchant  vessels  in  order  that  they  might  defend  themselves 
against  attack,  led  to  a  reconsideration  in  certain  quarters,  especially  in 
Germany,  of  the  whole  subject.  Those  who  deny  the  right  of  the  mer- 
chant vci^sol  to  defend  itself  insist  that  by  the  abolition  of  privateering 
warfare  on  the  high  seas  has  become  a  contest  between  state  and  state, 
in  which  only  duly  commissioned  public  vessels  can  take  part.  They 
do  not  deny  that  a  merchant  vessel  may  be  converted  into  a  man-of-war. 
Indeed,  the  right  so  to  do  is  in  their  opinion  not  open  to  question,  and 
they  insist  that  merchant  vessels  can  be  converted  into  warships,  not 
merely  in  the  ports  of  the  country  whose  flag  it  flies,  but  also  upon  the 

'  See  the  deciraoD  d  Chief  Justice  MarahoU  in  the  case  of  The  AtOelape,  (10  Whea- 
ton,  66, 122),  decided  in  1825,  in  which  he  held:  "No  principle  of  general  law  is  more 
universally  acknowledged,  than  the  perfect  equahty  of  nations.  Rusma  and  Geneva 
have  equal  rights.  It  results  from  this  equality,  that  no  one  can  rightfully  impose  a 
rule  on  another.  Each  legialatee  for  itself,  but  its  le^lation  can  operate  on  itself 
alone.  A  right,  then,  which  is  vested  in  all,  by  the  consent  of  all,  can  be  divested 
only  by  consent;  and  this  [slave]  trade,  in  which  all  hare  participated,  must  remain 
lawful  to  those  who  can  not  be  induced  to  relinquish  it.  As  no  nation  can  prescribe 
a  rule  for  others,  none  can  make  a  law  of  nations;  and  this  traffic  remains  lawful  to 
those  whose  governments  have  not  forbidden  it." 
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hi^  seas.  They  maintain,  however,  that  until  the  merchant  vessel  has 
been  converted  into  a  public  vessel  by  an  act  of  the  government,  manned 
and  officered  by  the  naval  authorities  and  subordinated  to  naval  disci- 
pline, the  .vessel  has  not  legally  changed  its  commercial  character  and 
that  it  has  not  acquired  the  right  to  use  force.  This  is  to  appeal  to  the 
7th  Convention  of  the  Second  Hague  Conference  relating  to  the  Conver- 
sion of  Merchant  Ships  into  War  Ships,  the  only  international  treaty 
dealing  with  the  subject,  of  which  the  articles  in  point  follow: 

A  merchant  ship  converted  into  a  war-ehip  can  not  have  the  rights  and  duties 
accruing  to  such  vessels  unless  it  is  placed  under  the  direct  authority,  inunediate 
control,  and  responsibility  of  the  Power  whose  flag  it  flies.    (Article  1.) 

Merchant  ships  converted  into  waivships  must  bear  the  external  marks  which 
distinguish  the  war-ships  of  their  nationality.    (Article  2.) 

The  commander  must  be  in  the  service  of  the  state  and  duly  oonmussioned  by  the 
competent  authorities.  His  name  must  figure  on  the  list  of  the  officers  of  the  fighting 
fleet.    (Article  3.) 

The  crew  must  be  subject  to  military  discipline.    (Article  4.) 

Eveiy  merchant  ship  converted  into  a  war-ship  must  observe  in  its  operations  the 
laws  and  customs  of  war.    (Article  5.) 

A  belligerent  who  converts  a  merchant  ship  into  a  warnship  must,  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble, announce  such  conversion  in  the  list  of  waivships.    (Article  6.) ' 

But  the  7th  article  of  this  convention  provides  that  its  terms  ''do  not 
apply  except  between  contracting  Powers,  and  then  only  if  all  the  bellig- 
erents are  parties  to  the  convention."  Of  the  belligerents  in  the  present 
war,  the  following  have  not  ratified  it:  Bulgaria,  Italy,  Montenegro, 
Serbia.  Because  of  this  state  of  facts,  the  convention  has  never  bound 
any  of  the  belligerents,  because  it  was  not  ratified  by  Serbia,  and  the 
present  war  began  on  the  28th  day  of  July,  1914,  by  the  declaration  of 
war  by  Austria-Hungary  against  Serbia. 

It  therefore  appears  that  there  is  no  international  agreement  that 
only  merchant  vessels  which  have  been  converted  into  war  vessels  ac- 
cording to  the  terms  of  Convention  No.  7  are  to  be  allowed  the  use  of 
force,  especially  in  self-defense.  In  the  absence  of  an  international  agree- 
ment to  this  effect,  the  rule  of  law,  not  created  but  declared  by  Lord 
Stowell  and  Chief  Justice  Marshall  as  the  practice  of  nations,  obtains, 
and  if  it  is  true  that  ''no  nation  can  prescribe  a  rule  for  others,"  and 
*'none  can  make  a  law  of  nations,"  it  follows  that  the  attempt  of  Ger- 
many to  deprive  belligerent  merchant  vessels  of  the  right  to  resist  an 

'  The  EUigue  C]k)nventions  and  Declarations  of  1899  and  1907,  Carnegie  Endow- 
ment, 1915,  p.  146. 
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sttacfc  of  the  enemy  does  not  change  the  law  of  n&tioos  which  pennits 
thk  ri^i;  and  if  the  municipa)  law  of  a  country  has  no  exba-temtorial 
tSeci.  th«  adoption  b>'  Germany  of  such  a  rule  can  not  deprive  Great 
Biitain  of  the  right  to  order  its  merchant  vessels  to  resist  an  attempt  to 
capture  than. 

It  IS  to  be  rein€mbered  thai  in  the  German  communique  of  July  28th 
it  is  stated  that  Captain  Fr^'att  confessed  that  in  attempting  to  ram 
the  Gennan  eubmarioe  U~S3  "he  had  acted  in  arrordance  with  the 
iDstrtictJons  of  the  Admiralty."  It  may  well  be  that  a  German  subma- 
rine is  a  very  frail  craft  and  that  it  maj-  be  run  down  by  a  steamer  which 
attacks  it  and  rams  it.  But  if  the  belligerent  merchant  \'e$sel  has  the 
ri^t  to  resist  capture,  it  faai^  the  right  to  u^  an  amount  of  force  which 
may  reevlt  in  the  destruction  of  the  enemy  vessel  which  seeks  to  attack 
it. 

It  is  difficult  to  reconcile  the  action  of  the  German  authorities  in 
executing  Captain  Frj'att  with  the  appendix  to  the  prize  code  of  the 
Gennan  flmpire,  which  was  in  force  on  March  28,  1915.  when  Captain 
FW-att  attempted  to  ram  the  German  submarine  f '-5.5.  The  appendix 
referred  to  if  an  order  dated  June  22,  1914,  instructing  commanders 
"in  respect  of  their  conduct  when  encountering  armed  merchant  vessels 
during  war,"  and  annexed  lo  the  prise  code  drafted  in  1909,  and  pro- 
claimed as  the  law  of  the  empire  on  August  3,  1914,  upon  the  outbreak 
of  the  war.    Article  2  of  this  appendix  reads  as  follows: 

If  an  anned  enony  merchant  vessel  offers  armed  resistance  against  meaaurea  taken 
under  the  law  of  prize,  such  resistance  is  to  be  overcome  with  all  means  av^lable. 
The  enemy  government  bears  all  responsibility  for  any  damages  to  the  vessel,  cargo, 
and  paeeengera.  The  new  are  (o  be  takeo  as  prisoners  oT  war.  The  pasaengera  are  to 
be  left  to  go  free,  unlaas  it  appears  that  they  participated  in  the  reastance.  In  the 
latter  case  they  maty  be  proceeded  against  under  exlraonlinary  martial  law.' 

Now,  if  the  Brussels  had  been  armed,  and  had  attempted  to  sink  the 
submarine  boat,  Captain  Fryatt  and  his  crew  would  have  been  made 
prisoners  of  war  and  treated  as  such.  This  is  an  admission  that  mer- 
chant vessels  may  be  armed  and  that  their  resistance  is  not  ill^al  but 
subjects  the  crew  to  the  treatment  accorded  to  prisoners  of  war.  This 
article  is  declaratory  not  amendatory  of  international  law.  It  does  not 
attempt  to  change,  nor  could  it  legally  change,  the  law  of  nations  as 
evidenced  by  the  practice  of  nations.     It  left  untouched  the  right  of 

'  Huberich  A  King's  edition  of  the  German  Priie  Code  as  in  force  July  I,  1915, 
page  75. 
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belligerent  merchant  vessels  to  defend  themselves  against  attack^ 
whether  armed  or  unarmed,  by  means  of  guns  or  by  ramming  the  enemy 
vessel  if  the  master  of  the  merchantman  is  skilful  enough  so  to  do.  The 
article  does  not  state  the  manner  in  which  the  vessel  is  to  be  armed  and 
it  is  no  strained  construction  to  consider  the  merchantman  in  its  en- 
tirety as  an  arm  in  so  far  as  the  submarine  is  concerned.  Ramming  is 
an  effective  method  of  defense  against  a  submarine  and  the  fact  that  the 
submarine  is  a  frail  thing  and  cannot  stand  this  kind  of  warfare  is  its 
misfortune,  not  the  merchantman's  fault.  Assuredly  an  unarmed  mer- 
chantman is  not  so  dangerous  as  an  armed  vessel,  and  the  presence  or 
absence  of  a  gun  or  two  on  board  should  not  and  does  not  in  enlightened 
practice  confer  or  withdraw  the  right  of  a  belligerent  merchantman  to 
resist  capture.  But,  in  any  event,  there  is  no  international  agreement 
changing  the  practice  of  nations  which  permits  merchant  vessels  to  de- 
fend themselves  from  attack  and  capture  by  armed  vessels  of  the  enemy; 
and  the  municipal  ordinance  of  one  country  can  not  change  the  law  of 
any  other  country,  not  to  speak  of  all  countries. 

If  the  views  above  expressed  are  correct  that  there  is  nothing  in  the 
law  nor  in  the  practice  of  nations  which  prevents  a  belligerent  merchant 
vessel  from  defending  itself  from  attack  and  capture,  the  execution  of 
Captain  Fryatt  appears  to  have  been  without  warrant  in  international 
law  and  illegal,  whatever  it  may  have  been  according  to  the  municipal 
ordinances  of  Germany. 

James  Brown  Scott. 

the  escape  of  paroled  bfembers  of  the  crews  of  interned  cruisers 

IN  THE   UNITED   STATES 

The  third  number  of  the  Diplomatic  Correspondence  with  Belligerent 
Governments  relating  to  Neutral  Rights  and  Duties,  issued  by  the 
Department  of  State,  contains  the  correspondence  concerning  the  escape 
of  officers  and  men  from  German  ships  interned  in  the  United  States. 
In  view  of  the  interest  in  the  question,  and  in  view  also  of  the  responsi- 
bilities which  the  United  States  would  assume  if  it  did  not  take  measures 
to  prevent  the  crews  of  interned  ships  from  escaping,  it  is  advisable  to 
state  the  facts  and  circumstances  of  the  escape  and  the  attitude  of  the 
United  States  in  the  premises  as  set  forth  in  the  diplomatic  correspond- 
ence relating  to  this  matter  between  Germany  and  the  United  States. 

No  government  can  under  international  law  allow  its  ports  to  become 
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the  basis  of  hostile  operations;  and  theje  is  an  agreement  and  a  practice 
of  nations  to  the  effect  that  belligerent  vessels  of  war  shall  not  be  al- 
lowed to  fit  themselves  in  neutral  porta  for  hostile  operations;  that  they 
shall  not  be  permitted  to  remain  more  than  twenty-fom-  hours  in  a  neu- 
tral port,  unless  it  be  necessary  to  fit  themselves  to  go  to  sea  and  not 
to  fit  thejDseives  to  give  battle.  And  it  is  regarded  as  a  duty  of  each  and 
every  neutral  nation  either  to  compel  the  belligerent  waxship  to  leave 
neutral  waters  within  twenty-four  hours  after  arrival,  supposing  such 
period  has  not  been  extended  in  case  of  repairs,  or  to  intern  the  vessel 
and  crew,  so  that  neither  it  nor  its  crew  may  take  further  part  in  the 
war  in  progress.  The  practice  of  nations  is  laid  down  in  Article  34  of 
the  Convention  Concerning  the  Rights  and  Duties  of  Neutral  Powers  in 
Naval  War,  which  may  be  regarded  as  declaratory  of  international  law. 
Article  24  is  therefore  quoted: 

If,  notwithstanding  the  notification  of  the  neutral  Power,  a  belligerent  ship  of  war 
iliK«  not  leave  a  port  where  it  ia  not  entitled  to  nuuain.  the  neutral  Power  is  entitled 
to  take  Buch  measuirfl  ha  it  conudere  necceeary  to  render  the  ship  incapable  of  taking 
the  sea  during  the  war,  and  the  commanding  officer  of  the  ship  must  facilitate  the 
vxeculion  of  such  meaaupee. 

When  a  belligerent  ship  lb  detjuned  by  a  neutral  Power,  the  officeis  and  crew  are 
Ukewise  detained. 

Theofflcersandcrew  thus  detained  may  be  left  in  the  ship  or  kept  cither  on  another 
vessel  or  on  land,  and  may  be  subjected  to  the  measures  of  restriction  which  it  may 
appear  necessary  to  impose  upon  them.  A  sufficient  number  of  men  for  looking  after 
the  vessel  must,  however,  he  always  left  on  boani. 

The  officers  may  be  left  at  liberty  on  ^ving  their  word  not  to  quit  the  neutral 
territory  without  permission. 

From  time  to  time  German  war  vessels,  usually  converted  merchant- 
men or  auxiliary  cruisers,  have  put  into  American  ports,  and  have  sub- 
mitted to  internment  rather  than  to  put  out  upon  the  high  seas,  which 
are  under  the  control  of  their  enemy,  Great  Britain ;  and,  as  stated  in  the 
following  passage  from  Secretary  Lansing's  note  to  the  German  Ambas- 
sador, dated  November  16,  1915,  certain  paroled  officers  and  men  have 
escaped  from  these  vessels: 

On  October  10,  1915,  six  oflScers,  Vuesteuermenn  Heinrich  UofiFman,  Heiurtch 
RuedebuBch,  Wilhehn  ForBtreut«r,  Erich  Biermann,  and  Ing.  Aspirants  Julius  Lust- 
feld  and  Walter  Fisher,  of  the  German  cruiser  Knmprinx  Wiihelm,  interned  at  Nor- 
folk, Virginia,  received  pcrmisuoD  to  go  ashore  and  to  return  by  eight  a.  m.,  Octo- 
ber 11th.  These  officers  have  not  been  seen  since,  and  are  supposed  to  have  departed 
on  board  the  yacht  Bdipse,  which  was  purchased  by  Vizesteuermaon  Hoffman 
shortly  before  th«r  departure. 
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On  September  29,  1015,  Marine  Stabsarzt,  Dr.  Keuger  Kroneck,  and  Lieutenant 
Tur  See  Koch,  of  the  German  cnuBer  Prim  Eitd  Friedrich,  were  given  permission  to 
go  on  a  visit  to  New  Yoiic  City  and  Niagara  Falls  and  to  return  to  their  ship  on  Octo- 
ber 16th.  These  officers,  however,  have  not  returned  to  their  ship  and  were  seen  in 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Station,  New  York  City,  on  October  17th. 

The  German  cruiser  Prinz  Eitel  Friedrich  arrived  in  American  jurisdiction  on 
March  10,  1915,  and  was  interned  on  April  9th,  1915.  On  March  10th,  the  com- 
manding officer  was  directed  to  allow  none  of  his  officers  or  crew  on  shore  for  the 
present.  The  commander  acknowledged  the  receipt  of  this  notice  and  stated  that  he 
would  act  accordingly.  On  March  12th  the  commanding  officer  asked  permission  for 
his  officers  and  men  to  go  ashore,  if  they  did  not  leave  Newport  News.  On  March  17, 
1915,  two  days  prior  to  the  granting  of  the  commander's  request,  the  executive  officer, 
i.  e.  the  second  officer  in  command.  Otto  Brauer,  left  the  ship.  The  Department  now 
has  reliable  information  that  Brauer  has  returned  to  Germany  and  is  on  duty  on 
board  the  Cruiser  LtUxow  at  Danzig. 

Doctor  Nolte  was  granted  leave  of  absence  from  the  Pring  Eitel  Friedrich  to  go  to 
Newport  News  and  Old  Point  Comfort,  Virginia,  and  return  on  May  13th  last. 
Doctor  Nolte  has  not,  as  yet,  returned  to  his  ship. 

On  or  about  June  14, 1915,  Herman  Deike,  engineer  officer  of  the  Locksun,  interned 
at  Honolulu,  left  his  ship  and  is  yet  absent  in  violation  of  his  parole. 

In  view  of  the  apparent  disregard  of  these  members  of  the  complements  of  the 
interned  vessels  at  Norfolk  for  their  word  of  honor  while  on  parole,  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment, on  October  14,  1915,  was  under  the  necessity  of  ordering  that  no  officers  or 
men  be  allowed  to  leave  the  ships  until  the  absent  officers  and  seamen  had  returned. 

Notwithstanding  this  order,  on  October  15,  1915,  two  members  of  the  crew  of  the 
Kronprinz  WUhelm  attempted  to  board  the  Dutch  steamship  Mtiar  Tensdyk  at 
Newport  News,  in  an  endeavor  to  escape.  Seaman  Sturm  was  apprehended  and  his 
companion.  Seaman  Kasper,  returned  to  the  Kronprim  WUhelm  of  his  own  volition. 
Also,  on  November  12,  1915,  fireman  Thiery  was  found  absent  from  the  Prinz  Eitel 
Friedrich  at  muster,  having  escaped  from  his  ship. 

Mr.  Lansing  next  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  'Hhe  incidents  re- 
lated have  occurred  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  at  the  time  of  the 
internment  of  these  vessels  each  commanding  officer  gave  a  pledge  for 
himself,  officers,  and  crews  not  to  commit  any  unneutral  acts  and  not  to 
leave  limits  prescribed  in  paroles."  Mr.  Lansing  thereupon  stated  and 
very  properly  that  this  action  on  the  part  of  members  of  the  interned 
personnel  was  contrary  to  express  instructions  and  the  standard  of 
honorable  conduct  to  be  expected  under  the  circumstances,  and  that  the 
United  States  would  expect  not  merely  a  discontinuance  of  this  practice, 
but  the  return  of  the  members  who  had  violated  their  paroles  to  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  United  States.  Secretary  Lansing  also  informed  the 
German  Ambassador  that  in  consequence  of  these  escapes,  the  United 
States  had  been  forced  to  discontinue  the  custom  of  paroling  interned 
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oCBcers  and  mpn  on  their  honor  and  to  restrict  the  verj-  liberal  privileges 
previously  allowed.  Secretary  Lansing  further  invited  the  attention  of 
the  German  Ambassador  to  the  fact  that  during  the  Russo-Japanese 
War,  three  Russian  officers  escaped  from  the  Russian  ship  Lena,  which 
was  interned  in  the  port  of  San  Francisco,  and  that  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment, when  informed  of  the  fact,  "immediately  caused  the  escaped 
officers  to  return  to  .■American  jurisdiction,  where  they  were  interned  for 
the  remainder  of  the  war."  After  further  stating  that  the  United  States 
considered  the  action  of  Russia  "as  in  accord  with  the  best  practice  of 
nations  and  applicable  to  the  cases"  in  question,  Secretan,'  Lansing 
intimated  that  Germany  should  follow  the  Russian  precedent,  and  give 
the  necessary  instructions  "that  Otto  Brauer  and  any  others  of  the  men 
mentioned  who  may  now  be  within  German  jurisdiction,  or  who  may 
hereafter  come  within  such  jurisdiction,  be  promptly  returned  to  this 
country  for  internment  with  their  respective  ships," 

On  February  16,  1916,  the  German  Foreign  Office  replied  to  a  com- 
munication of  the  American  Ambassador  to  Germany,  in  which  Under- 
Secretary  of  State  Zimmermann  expressed  regret  that  members  of  the 
int«med  vessels  had  escaped  and  suggested  that  the  terms  of  the  parole 
were  not  such  as  to  bind  the  honor  of  the  members  to  remain  within 
American  jurisdiction.    Thus,  he  said: 

According  to  thr  invwrtigalionH  mudc  by  the  Ifttlcr  |the  Oerman  Naval  Aiiminis- 
tralionl,  the  commanilers  of  the  two  auidliary  cruisers,  unfortunately,  did  Dot  auffi- 
cieDtly  instruct  their  officers  and  crews  reKardiag  the  significance  of  the  "asBurEuice" 
(Versicherung)  given  by  tliem.  Moreover,  the  expression  "pledge"  choaen  by  Rear 
Admiral  Bcatty  in  his  letter  lo  the  commanders  does  not  conform  absolutely  to  the 
idea  of  the  "word  of  honor"  (Ehrenwort).  The  persons  who  escaped,  therefore,  were 
obviously  convinced  that  they  would  not,  through  their  act,  render  themselves 
guilty  of  ft  breach  of  their  word  of  honor. 

The  German  Under-Secretary  stated  that  only  Stabsarzt  KrQger- 
Kroncck  had  so  far  returned  to  Germany  and  that  he  would  be  instructed 
to  return  to  his  vessel  "as  soon  as  the  American  Government  has  ob- 
tained safe-conduct  for  him  from  the  hostile  governments."  The  Under- 
Secretary  said  in  this  connection  that: 

The  German  Government  states  expressly  that  by  the  return  on  board  his  ship  of 
Stat)Harzt  Kriiger-Kroneck  the  question  is  not  Utuched  whether,  after  hia  return,  bis 
release  later  on  may  not  have  to  be  granted  in  accordance  with  the  Hague  Convention 
regarding  the  apphcation  of  the  rules  of  the  Geneva  Convention  to  naval  warfare. 
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In  a  cable  dated  March  9,  1916,  to  the  American  Ambassador  to 
Germany,  Secretary  Lansing  rejected  the  German  contentions,  stating 
that  the  officers  who  had  taken  refuge  in  American  jmisdiction  agreed  to 
be  interned  and  that  "therefore,  the  obligation  of  remaining  with  their 
vessels  rested  wholly  with  the  officers  of  those  vessels." 

As  this  question  is  one  of  substance,  not  of  form,  it  seems  well  to  quote 
what  secretary  Lansing  has  to  say  in  reply  to  the  German  contention 
regarding  the  point  of  honor,  and  also  to  quote  Secretary  Lansing's  re- 
jection of  the  German  claim  to  the  benefits  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Geneva  Convention  for  a  German  officer  who  had  broken  his  parole.  On 
the  first  point.  Secretary  Lansing  said: 

That  these  officers  are  not  oognizant  of  the  principles  of  international  law  can  not  be 
assumed.  Promises  were  given  in  writing  by  the  captains  of  the  two  vessels  for  them- 
selves, the  officers,  and  the  crews  of  the  vessels  that  they  would  in  no  way  violate 
American  neutrality  during  their  internment.  It  seems  to  be  indicated  by  the 
answer  of  the  German  Naval  Administration  that  it  does  not  appreciate  fully  the 
seriousness  of  the  obligation  assumed  thus  by  their  naval  representatives  on  the  two 
vessels  in  question  to  remain  within  the  assigned  limits  with  the  minimum  of  trouble 
to  the  government  of  the  country  in  which  they  are  interned.  They  were  considered 
as  guests  of  the  American  Government  and  not  as  prisoners  of  war,  and  as  such  guests 
pennission  was  given  them  to  leave  the  navy  yard  and  to  visit  on  leave  any  part  of 
the  United  States.  Lieutenant  Zur  see  Koch  and  Doctor  Kriiger  Kroneck,  after 
having  availed  themselves  of  the  permission  mentioned  to  leave  the  limits  of  their 
internment,  failed  to  return  as  they  were  unquestionably  bound  to  do.  Furthermore, 
money  was  supplied  by  Doctor  Kroneck  with  which  the  yacht  Edipse  was  purchased 
by  six  officers  of  the  Kronprinz  WUhdm  who  escaped  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States. 

On  the  second  point.  Secretary  Lansing  said: 

Should  the  return  of  Doctor  Kroneck  be  efiPected  the  Grovemment  of  the  United 
States  should  not  consent  to  his  release  under  the  application  to  naval  officers  of  the 
Geneva  Convention  rules,  as  on  account  of  considerable  sickness  on  the  interned  ships 
his  presence  on  board  is  necessary. 

So  far  as  appears  from  the  published  correspondence  between  the  two 
governments,  the  escaped  officers  and  men  at  large,  but  whose  where- 
abouts are  unknown  to  the  American  Government,  have  not  been  re- 
turned by  Germany  to  the  United  States  in  accordance  with  the  Russian 
precedent.  Secretary  Lansing  is  clearly  right  in  insisting  upon  the 
seriousness  of  the  affair,  because  if  the  word  of  honor  of  officers  both  for 
themselves  and  for  their  men  is  not  sufficient  to  bind  the  consciences  of 
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the  paroled  members  of  interned  crews,  it  foUows  that  such  members 
must  be  kept  under  control  and  supervision.  Otherwise  the  neutrality  of 
the  country  interning  the  war  veaael  and  crew  will  be  impugned,  and  a 
failure  to  take  the  necessary  measures  to  prevent  the  escape  of  such 
persons  will  tax  governments  with  unneutral  conduct. 

James  Brown  Scott. 

the  bryan  peace  treaties 

We  are  printing  in  the  Supplement  to  this  number  of  the  Journal  the 
complete  Englisli  texts  of  the  treaties  negotiated  by  former  Secretary  of 
State  Bryan  for  the  purpose  of  advancing  the  cause  of  general  peace,  the 
ratifications  of  which  have  been  exchanged  up  to  the  present  time 
(October  1,  1916),  namely,  the  treaties  with  Bolivia,  Chile,  China,  Costa 
Rica,  Denmark,  Ecuador,  France,  Great  Britain,  Guatemala,  Honduras, 
Italy,  Norway,  Paraguay,  Peru,  Portugal,  Russia,  Spain,  Sweden  and 
Uruguay.  All  of  these  treaties  are  based  upon  the  same  principle, 
namely,  that  disputes  which  the  high  contracting  parties  are  unable  to 
adjust  by  diplomacy  or  arbitration  shall  be  referred  to  a  conunission 
for  investigation  and  report  and  that  hostihties  may  not  be  resorted  to 
in  the  meantime.  Several  formulas  for  stating  and  applying  these 
principles  were  adopted  from  time  to  time,  and  the  later  treaties  present 
a  combination  of  two  or  more  of  the  different  drafts  used.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  it  will  he  of  interest  to  the  readprs  of  the  Journal  to 
classify  the  provisions  of  the  treaties  so  as  to  show  the  different  forms 
used  with  respect  to  the  various  countries. 

JuTisdicticmal  Clauses 
Four  variations  of  phraseology  have  been  used  to  express  the  kind  of 
disputes  which  the  high  contracting  parties  agree  to  refer  for  investiga- 
tion and  report  to  the  permanent  international  commissions.    They  are, 
with  the  countries  using  them,  as  follows: 

AH  disputea  of  every  nature  whatsoever  to  the  settlement  of  which  previous  arbi- 
tration treaties  or  agreemeate  do  not  Apply  in  their  terms  or  are  not  appUed  in  fact. 

Bolivia,  Costa  Rica,  Ecuador,  Great  Britain,  Peru,  Portugal  and 

Uruguay. 

All  disputes  of  every  nature  whatsoever  which  diplomacy  shall  fail  to  adjust. 
Chile,  Denmark,  Guatemala,  Honduras,  Paraguay  and  Russia. 


1 
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Any  disputes  of  whatever  nature  they  may  be  when  ordinaiy  diplomatic  proceed- 
ings have  failed  and  the  high  contracting  parties  do  not  have  recourse  to  arbitration. 

China,  France,  Italy,  Spain  and  Sweden. 

All  disputes  of  every  nature  whatsoever,  provided  the  treaties  in  force  do  not  pre- 
scribe settlement  by  arbitration. 

Norway. 

Postponement  of  Hostilities 

The  treaties  contain  substantially  the  same  provision  on  this  point, 
namely,  an  agreement  not  to  declare  war  or  begin  hostilities  dming 
the  investigation  of  the  commission  and  before  its  report  is  submitted. 
A  slight  modification  is  made  in  the  treaty  with  Chile,  which  adds  to  this 
paragraph  a  clause  reading  ''nor  before  all  resources  stipulated  in  this 
treaty  have  proved  imsuccessful."  This  clause  contemplates  the  sub- 
mission of  the  case  to  the  Hague  Court  of  Arbitration.  (See  heading 
"Action  after  Receipt  of  Report.") 

Compositian  of  the  Commission 

All  of  the  treaties  provide  that  the  commission  of  investigation  shall 
be  composed  of  five  members.  The  manner  of  their  appointment  is  most 
frequently  governed  as  follows: 

One  member  shall  be  chosen  from  each  contracting  countiy  by  the  government 
thereof;  one  member  shall  be  chosen  by  each  government  from  some  third  country; 
the  fifth  member  shall  be  chosen  by  common  agreement  between  the  two  govern- 
ments, it  being  understood  that  he  shall  not  be  a  citizen  of  either  country. 

Bolivia,  Costa  Rica,  Denmark,  Great  Britain,  Guatemala,  Hon* 
diuras,  Italy,  Paraguay,  Peru,  Portugal  and  Uruguay. 

The  same  formula  is  used  by  Chile,  but  with  an  additional  stipulation 
that  the  fifth  member  shall  not  belong  to  any  nationality  already  repre- 
sented on  the  conunission,  and  that  he  shall  be  its  president. 

The  same  formula  is  likewise  used  by  Ecuador,  but  with  this  proviso, 
that  in  case  of  dispute  regarding  the  selection  of  the  fifth  member,  who 
shall  be  president  of  the  commission,  the  two  Governments  shall  request 
the  President  of  the  Swiss  Confederation  to  choose  such  member. 

The  treaties  with  China,  France,  Spain  and  Sweden  use  the  original 
formula  together  with  the  addition  made  in  the  case  of  Chile,  and  add  the 
following  clause: 

In  case  the  two  governments  shall  be  unable  to  agree  on  the  choice  of  the  fifth 
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commiflBioner,  the  other  four  shall  be  called  upon  to  designate  him,  and  faOing  an 
undentandmg  between  them,  the  pioyiaioiiB  of  Article  45  of  the  Hague  Convention 
of  1907  shall  be  applied. 

Norway  uses  the  original  formula  and  adds  that  if  an  agreement  is  not 
reached  as  to  the  appointment  of  the  fifth  member,  he  shall  be  chosen 
according  to  the  rules  laid  down  in  Article  87  of  the  Hague  Convention 
of  1907  for  the  peaceful  settlement  of  international  disputes. 

A  shorter  formula  is  provided  in  the  treaty  with  Russia,  under  which 
each  government  designates  two  members  (without  reference  to  national- 
ity) and  the  fifth  is  designated  by  common  consent,  it  being  stipulated 
that  he  shall  not  belong  to  any  nationalities  aheady  represented  on  the 
commission,  and  that  he  shall  be  its  president. 

In  the  British  treaty  a  special  provision  was  inserted  to  allow  the 
substitution  upon  the  commission  of  a  person  to  be  named  by  a  self- 
governing  dominion  in  case  the  dispute  mainly  affects  the  interest  of 
such  dominion. 

Removal  of  Commissionera 

The  treaties  with  Bolivia,  Costa  Rica,  Peru  and  Uruguay  provide  that 
each  of  the  contracting  parties  shall  have  the  right  to  remove  at  any 
time  before  investigation  begins  any  commissioner  selected  by  it  and  to 
name  his  successor,  and  under  the  same  conditions  shall  also  have  the 
right  to  withdraw  its  approval  of  the  fifth  commissioner  selected  jointly, 
in  which  case  a  new  commissioner  shall  be  selected  jointly  as  in  the 
original  selection. 

The  treaties  with  Chile  and  Ek;uador  vary  this  clause  by  providing 
that  each  government  shall  have  the  right  to  remove  at  any  time  before 
investigation  b^ins  any  commissioner  or  commissioners  selected  by  it, 
but  must  appoint  his  or  their  successors  at  the  time  of  revoking  the 
appointment.  Either  government  shall  have  the  right  to  withdraw  its 
approval  of  the  fifth  member,  in  which  case  his  successor  must  be  ap- 
pointed by  common  agreement  within  thirty  days  and,  lacking  such 
agreement,  the  appointment  will  be  made  by  the  President  of  the  Swiss 
Confederation. 

The  treaty  with  Italy  makes  another  variation  by  providing  that  each 
of  the  contracting  parties  shall  have  the  right  before  the  investigation 
has  Ijegun  to  substitute  for  one  of  the  members  of  the  commission  ap- 
po'nted  by  it  another  person  chosen  from  the  category  to  which  the 
commissioner  to  be  replaced  belonged. 

The  other  treaties  contain  no  provision  on  this  point. 
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Expenses 

The  stipulation  on  this  point  is  generally  that  the  expenses  of  the 
commission  shall  be  paid  by  the  two  governments  in  equal  proportion: 
Chile,  Denmark,  Ecuador,  Great  Britain,  Guatemala,  Honduras,  Nor- 
way, Paraguay,  Portugal  and  Russia. 

Some  of  the  treaties  contain,  in  addition,  a  stipulation  that  when  the 
commissioners  are  actually  employed  they  shall  receive  such  compensa- 
tion as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the  contracting  parties:  Bolivia,  Costa 
Rica,  Italy,  Peru  and  Uruguay. 

In  still  other  cases  the  stipulation  varies  by  providing  that  the  con- 
tracting parties,  before  designating  the  commissioners,  shall  reach  an 
understanding  in  regard  to  their  compensation  and  that  each  govern- 
ment shall  bear  half  of  the  expenses  of  the  commission:  China,  France, 
Spain  and  Sweden. 

Period  far  Appointment  of  Commissioners 

Three  different  periods  are  used: 
As  soon  as  possible  after  the  exchange  of  ratifications  of  the  treaty: 

Bolivia,  Costa  Rica,  Peru  and  Uruguay. 
Within  four  months  after  the  exchange  of  ratifications: 

Chile,  Denmark,  Guatemala,  Honduras,  Norway  and  Paraguay. 
Within  six  months  after  the  exchange  of  ratifications: 
China,  Ecuador,  France,  Great  Britain,  Italy,  Portugal,  Russia, 
Spain,  and  Sweden. 

Vacancies 

All  of  the  treaties  provide  that  vacancies  shall  be  filled  according  to 
the  manner  of  the  original  appointment.  Those  treaties  which  make 
provision  for  the  removal  of  commissioners  contain  special  provisions 
for  appointing  their  successors,  as  above  indicated,  and  such  vacancies 
are  excluded  in  these  treaties  from  the  operation  of  the  general  provision 
regarding  other  vacancies. 

The  treaty  with  Ecuador  contains  the  stipulation  that  general  va- 
cancies shall  be  filled  within  fifteen  days  after  the  receipt  of  notice  of  the 
vacancy. 

Date  of  Organization  of  the  Commission 

Only  the  treaties  with  Chile  and  Ecuador  provide  that  the  date  of  the 
organization  of  the  commission  shall  be  notified  to  the  contracting 
governments. 
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Tenure  of  Office  of  the  Commitsitmers 
Moet  of  the  treaties  make  no  reference  to  the  tenure  of  office  of  the 

commissioners,  it  apparently  being  understood  that  their  terra  of  office  is 

indefinite. 
The  treaties  with  C-hina,  France,  Russia,  Spain,  and  Sweden,  however, 

coDtain  the  following  provision: 

The  members  eh&ll  be  appoinud  for  one  year  and  their  appointinent  may  be  re- 
newed. They  ehall  reniain  in  offipe  until  superaeded  or  mippointed,  or  until  the 
work  in  which  they  are  engnged  at  the  time  their  ot&ue  expires  is  completed. 

The  treaty  with  Italy  contains  the  following  provision: 

Each  commiasioner  shall  hold  hia  place  during  a  term  of  four  yeare;  at  the  expira- 
tion of  this  term,  or  in  the  event  of  vacanry,  the  confinnatioa  or  the  Hubstitutian  of 
th»  commissioner  whoee  term  may  have  expired  or  whoae  place  may  be  vacant  shali 
bii  made  in  the  same  manner. 

Procedure 

The  procedure  of  the  eommission  is  not  always  provided  for  in  the 
treaties.  The  treaties  with  Denmark  and  Norway  provide  that,  unless 
otherwise  agreed  upon,  the  procedure  shall  be  regulated  by  the  provi- 
H  of  Chapter  III  of  the  Hague  Convention  of  1907  for  the  peaceful 
Mettlemcnt  of  international  disputes. 

The  following  provision  regarding  procedure  is  contained  in  the 
treaties  with  China,  France,  Russia,  Spain,  and  Sweden:  "The  commis- 
1  shall  as  far  as  possible  be  guided  by  the  provisions  contained  in 
Articles  9  to  36  of  Convention  I  of  The  Hague  of  1907." 

The  treaties  with  Chile,  Ecuador  and  Italy  provide  that,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  an  agreement  to  the  contrary,  the  commission  shall  adopt  its 
own  regulations  r^arding  procedure. 

Method  of  Referring  IHsputea  to  Commiasion 
The  treaties  usually  contain  an  apparently  simple  provisioD  that  the 
dispute  shall  be  referred  to  the  international  commission  by  the  con- 
tracting parties:  Bolivia,  Costa  Rica,  Denmark,  Great  Britain,  Guate- 
mala, Honduras,  Norway,  Paraguay,  Peru,  Portugal,  Sweden,  and 
Uruguay. 

The  treaties  with  Chile  and  Ecuador  provide  that  the  reference  may 
l»o  made  by  either  of  the  two  governments. 

The  treaty  with  Italy  provides  that  the  reference  may  be  made  either 
by  common  agreement  of  the  two  governments,  or  by  either  of  them. 
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A  more  detailed  article  on  this  point  is  contained  in  the  treaties  with 
China,  France,  Russia,  and  Spain,  which  provides  that  each  party 
shall  have  a  right  to  ask  that  the  investigation  be  entrusted  to  the  com- 
mission. Notice  shall  be  given  to  the  president  of  the  commission,  who 
shall  at  once  communicate  with  his  colleagues. 

Jurisdiction  Assumed  by  Commission 
Four  different  formulas  have  been  used  to  frame  such  a  provision: 

The  intematioDal  oommisBion  may,  by  unanimous  agreement,  spontaneously  offer 
its  services,  and  in  such  case  it  shall  notify  both  governments  and  request  their  co- 
operation in  the  investigation. 

Bolivia,  Costa  Bica,  Great  Britain,  Peru,  and  Uruguay. 

The  international  conmussion  may  act  upon  its  own  initiative,  and  in  such  case  it 
shall  notify  both  governments  and  request  their  co-operation  in  the  investigation. 

Denmark,  Guatemala,  Hondiuras,  Norway,  Paraguay,  and  Portugal. 

The  president  of  the  commission  may,  after  consulting  his  coUeagues  and  upon  re- 
ceiving the  consent  of  the  majority  of  the  members  of  the  conmussion,  offer  the 
services  of  the  latter  to  each  of  the  contracting  parties.  Acceptance  of  that  offer  by 
one  of  the  two  governments  shall  be  sufficient  to  give  jurisdiction  of  the  case  to  the 
commission. 

China,  France  and  Spain. 

The  president  of  the  conmussion,  by  a  note  addressed  to  the  International  Bureau 
of  the  Permanent  Court  at  the  Hague,  which  shall  be  communicated  without  delay 
to  both  governments,  may  remind  the  parties  that  the  services  of  the  conunission  are 
at  their  disposal. 

Sweden. 

Place  of  Meeting 

The  place  of  meeting  of  the  commission  is  provided  for  in  five  of  the 
treaties  and  they  stipulate  that  it  shall  be  determined  by  the  tonmiission 
itself. 

Chile,  China,  Ecuador,  France  and  Spain. 

Formulation  of  the  Question  at  Issue 

This  point  is  covered  only  in  the  treaties  with  China,  France,  Spain 
and  Sweden,  which  contain  the  uniform  clause  that. 


■■.:;-.    >'".:irv  :*< 

^         .    -v.  :  .-^    '•L.""j'<  -hall 

,   •  ■  .     :.     "  >r j  Rica. 

•    ^    -—.  :-''     K  -^pr  that 
..  .     '.      :::ii'i.*<::  Chile. 

-   •  .  >  ■•":ir.  iinless  a 

>..•  -     .\\»ui.  Soain.  and 

^  .-^     .    .    ••:—•:    £  :ne  vear.  but 

I.  -.^■-L  :•  i:;i4  ^ix  monrh.s  if.  for 

•-    •  u:i::iis«iiou  to  complete 
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Vote  Necessary  far  Agreement  an  Report  by  Commission 

Most  of  the  treaties  are  silent  on  this  point,  but  the  following  provi- 
sion is  contained  in  the  treaties  with  China,  France,  Russia,  Spain,  and 
Sweden: 

The  conclusion  of  the  commission  and  the  terms  of  its  report  shall  be  adopted  by  a 
majority.  The  report,  signed  only  by  the  president  acting  by  virtue  of  his  office,  shall 
be  transmitted  by  him  to  each  of  the  contracting  parties. 

The  treaty  with  Chile  contains  the  following  provision:  "The  resolu- 
tions of  the  commission,  as  well  as  its  final  report,  will  be  adopted  by  the 
majority  of  its  members." 

Action  after  Receipt  of  Report 

The  usual  stipulation  on  this  point  is  as  follows: 

The  high  contracting  parties  reserve  the  right  to  act  independently  on  the  subject- 
matter  of  the  dispute  after  the  report  of  the  commission  shall  have  been  submitted. 

Bolivia,  Costa  Rica,  Great  Britain,  Guatemala,  Honduras,  Italy, 
Paraguay,  Peru,  Portugal,  and  Uruguay. 

The  treaty  with  Ecuador  has  the  same  provision,  but  adds  that  such 
action  may  be  taken  also  if  no  report  is  submitted  within  the  time  fixed. 

The  treaties  with  Denmark  and  Norway  contain  the  usual  formula, 
but  provide  that  upon  the  receipt  of  the  report  the  parties  shall  en- 
deavor to  adjust  the  dispute  directly  on  the  basis  of  the  findings  of  the 
commission. 

Another  form  of  expression  on  this  point  is  as  follows:  "The  high  con- 
tracting parties  reserve  full  liberty  as  to  the  action  to  be  taken  on  the 
report  of  the  commission:"  China,  France,  Russia,  Spain,  and  Sweden. 

The  treaty  with  Chile  contains  a  special  provision  not  found  in  any  of 
the  other  treaties,  as  follows: 

Once  the  report  is  in  possession  of  both  governments,  six  months'  time  will  be 
available  for  renewed  negotiations  in  order  to  bring  about  a  settlement  of  the  difficulty 
in  view  of  the  finding3  of  said  report;  and  if  even  during  this  new  term  both  govern- 
ments shall  be  unable  to  reach  a  friendly  arrangement,  the  dispute  will  then  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration  established  at  the  Hague. 

A  proviso  is  added,  excluding  from  arbitration  "any  question  that  may 
affect  the  independence,  the  honor  or  the  vital  interests  of  either  or  both 
of  the  countries,  or  the  provisions  of  their  respective  constitutions,  or 
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the  interests  of  a  third  nation."  .\nother  paragraph  pra\'{des  that  in 
case  arbitration  is  resort«d  to,  a  special  agreement  shall  be  previously 
agreed  upon  specifying  the  matter  in  controversy,  the  extent  of  the 
arbiter's  powers,  and  the  length  of  lime  to  which  the  court  of  arbitration 
must  subject  its  organization  and  procedure,  including  the  presentation 
of  memoriala,  proofs  and  pleas. 

Duration  of  the  Treaiies 

A  common  provision  is  to  the  effect  that  the  treaty  shall  remain  in 
force  for  five  years,  dating  from  the  exchange  of  ratifications,  and  remain 
in  force  thereafter  until  twelve  months  after  one  of  the  contracting  par- 
ties shall  have  given  notice  to  the  other  of  an  intention  to  terminate 
it:  Bolivia,  Costa  Rica,  Denmark,  Great  Britain,  Guatemala,  Italy, 
Honduras,  Norway,  Paraguay.  Peru,  Porti^al,  and  Uruguay. 

A  like  provision  is  contained  in  the  following  treaties,  except  that  i(  is 
stipulated  that  the  denouncement  of  the  treaty  after  the  five-year  period 
must,  in  order  to  be  effective,  take  place  at  least  six  months  before  the 
expiration  of  that  period;  China,  FVance,  Russia,  Spain. 

The  treaty  with  Ecuador  provides  that  it  shall  remain  in  force  for  five 
years  and  that  unless  notice  to  terminate  it  is  giveo  one  year  before  the 
expirattoti  of  that  period,  it  shall  be  considered  a;^  renewed  for  another 
year,  and  so  on  successively. 

The  treaty  with  Sweden  provides  for  a  five-year  period  and  for  re- 
newals for  addilioiia!  periods  of  five  years,  unless  denounced  at  least 
six  months  before  the  expiration  of  such  period. 

The  treaty  with  Chile  provides  that  it  shall  remain  in  force  for  five 
years,  and  for  successive  periods  of  five  years  until  one  of  the  high  con- 
tracting parties  shall  have  given  notice  of  its  intention  to  terminate  it. 

As  stated  at  the  outset,  the  above  data  applies  only  to  the  treaties 
which  have  become  effective  at  the  date  of  the  present  writing.  Sup- 
plementary notes  of  this  character  will  be  inserted  in  these  columns  as 
additional  treaties  go  into  effect. 

George  A.  Finch. 

THE   AUEtUCAN-MEXlCAN   JOINT   COHMiaSION   OF    1916 

In  an  editorial  comment  in  the  July  Joimial,  attention  was  called  to 
the  21st  article  of  the  treaty  of  peace  and  friendship,  of  February  2, 
1848  between  United  Stales  and  Mexico,  popularly  known  as  the  Treaty 
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of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  which  provides  for  the  arbitration  of  future  dis- 
agreements between  the  two  republics.'  This  treaty  is  still  in  force,  and 
as  the  United  States  has  recognized  Carranza's  Government  as  the  de 
facto  Government  of  Mexico,  disputes  between  the  two  countries  should, 
and  indeed  must  be,  settled  according  to  its  terms  if  treaties  are  to  be 
kept. 

Conunissioners  have  been  appointed  by  the  two  governments  as  re- 
quired by  the  terms  of  the  article,  and  the  Commissioners  are  at 
present  sitting  in  session  at  Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey,  endeavoring, 
it  is  to  be  hoped  in  the  most  sincere  and  earnest  manner,  to  settle  the 
differences  which  have  arisen  between  the  two  countries  and  to  preserve 
the  state  of  peace  and  friendship  between  them. 

A  word  or  two  should  be  said  as  to  the  origin  of  the  present  dispute. 
On  March  9,  1916,  Villa's  bandits  crossed  the  border  and  attacked 
Columbus,  New  Mexico.  Considering  this  incident  as  sufficient  evidence 
that  Carranza  was  unable  to  keep  order  in  the  northern  districts  of  his 
de  facto  government  and  to  punish  Villa  and  his  fellow  bandits  for  the 
attack  upon  Columbus,  an  expeditionary  force  under  Brigadier  General 
Pershing  crossed  the  Rio  Grande  in  pursuit  of  Villa.^  A  small  detach- 
ment of  this  force  was  attacked  by  Carranzistas  at  Carrizal,  some  sixty 
miles  south  of  the  American  boundary  line,  on  June  21,  1916,  because 
it  attempted  to  pass  eastward  through  this  town  after  Carranza's 
lieutenant  had  informed  General  Pershing  not  to  move  south,  east  or 
west.  In  the  encounter,  12  Americans  were  killed  and  14  were  captured ; 
of  the  Mexicans  46  were  said  to  have  been  killed  and  39  wounded.  Pres- 
ident Wilson  demanded  at  once  that  the  prisoners  be  released.  This 
Carranza  did  on  the  28th,  and  the  crisis  was  passed.  In  the  meantime 
President  Wilson  called  out  100,000  men  of  the  National  Guard  and 
stationed  them  along  the  frontier. 

The  relief  from  the  tension,  due  to  the  release  of  the  prisoners,  and  the 
presence  of  a  force  on  the  border  ready  to  enter  Mexico  started  again  the 
wheels  of  diplomacy.  On  July  4th  Carranza's  Government  stated  itself 
as  anxious  to  prevent  a  conflict  between  the  two  countries,  and  after 
reminding  the  United  States  that  it  had  suggested  ''cantonments  along 

^  The  tejct  of  the  article  is  quoted  on  page  577  of  the  July,  1916,  Journal. 

*  For  oomment  on  this  expedition,  see  this  Journal  for  April,  1916,  p.  337.  For 
the  tejct  of  the  dipbmatic  correspondence  which  passed  between  Mexico  and  the 
United  States  regarding  the  expedition,  see  Supplement  to  this  Journal  for  July, 
1916. 
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the  bouodary  line,"  it  stated  the  poiDts  of  coiiBict  between  them  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  govemmetit  is  diBpoaed  now,  ae  it  has  atwikys  boen,  to  seek  an  immediate 
■olulioD  of  the  two  points  which  constitute  the  true  causes  of  tbe  conflict  between  the 
two  countries,  to  wit:  the  American  Government  believes  reasonably  that  the  in- 
serurity  of  its  frontier  is  a  source  of  difficulty  and  the  Mexican  Government  on  its 
paii.  believes  that  the  pi^sence  of  American  troops  oo  Mexican  territory,  aside  froui 
buinfi;  a  trespass  on  the  sovereignty  of  Mexico,  ia  the  immediate  cause  of  the  confiiet. 
Therefore,  the  withdrawal  of  American  troops  on  one  hand  and  the  protection  of  Iho 
frontier  on  the  other  are  the  two  essential  problems  the  solution  of  which  must  be  the 
ilirecting  abject  of  the  efforts  of  both  govermnents. 

The  Mexican  Government  is  wilhng  to  consideT  in  a  quick  and  practical  way,  and 
prompted  by  u.  spirit  of  concord,  the  remedies  which  should  be  applied  to  the  present 

Several  Latin  American  countries  have  offered  their  friendly  mediation  to  the 
Mexican  Government,  and  the  latter  has  accepted  it  in  principle.  Therefore  the 
Mexican  Government  only  awaits  information  that  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  would  be  disposed  to  accept  this  mediation  for  the  purpose  mentioned  above 
or  whether  it  is  sliU  of  the  belief  that  the  same  results  may  be  obtained  by  means  of 
direct  n^otiations  between  both  govemmenta. 

In  the  meantime  this  government  proposes  to  employ  all  elTorIa  that  may  be  at  its 
disposal  to  avoid  the  recurrence  of  new  mddeatJj  which  may  compUcale  and  aggravate 
the  situation.  At  the  same  lime  it  hopos  that  the  American  Government  on  its  part 
may  make  use  of  all  efforts  to  prevent  also  new  acts  of  its  military  and  <uvil  authorities 
on  the  frontier  that  might  cause  new  complications.' 

This  willingness  on  the  part  of  Carranza  to  (consider  "the  two  points 
which,"  in  his  opinion, "  constitute  the  true  causes  of  the  conflict  between 
the  two  countries,"  was  produced  by  the  troops  on  the  border,  Secretary 
Lansing's  identic  note  to  all  Latin  American  countries  disclaiming  a 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  to  take  drastic  action  in  Mexico, 
and  his  note  of  like  date  (June  25)  to  the  dc  facto  Govemmenfof  Mexico 
demanding  an  immediate  release  of  the  prisoners  and  an  early  statement 
from  that  government  "as  to  the  course  of  action  it  wishes  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  to  understand  it  has  determined  upon," 
which  statement  the  United  States  expected  would  be  made  through  the 
usual  diplomatic  channels,  and  not  through  subordinate  military  com- 
manders, as  in  the  case  of  General  Trevino's  statement  to  General 
Pershing  not  to  advance  further  south  or  to  move  east  or  west. 

Secretary  Lansing  stated  on  the  7th  in  his  reply  to  the  Mexican  note  of 
the  4th  that  the  United  States  reciprocates  the  same  desire  and  "is  pre- 

'  New  York  Times  Current  History,  August,  1916,  p.  836. 
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pared  immediately  to  exchange  views  as  to  a  practical  plan  to  remove 
finally  and  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the  difficulties  which  have  been 
the  source  of  the  controversy." 

Four  days  later  Carranza's  Government  formally  proposed  the  ap- 
pointment of  three  commissioners  by  each  of  the  countries  to  fix  re- 
sponsibility and  to  arrange  definitely  the  pending  difficulties  and  those 
that  may  arise  in  the  future.  Thus  the  Mexican  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  directed  the  Mexican  agent  in  Washington  to  say  to  the  State 
Department: 

I  have  received  instructions  from  the  First  Chief  in  charge  of  the  executive  power 
of  the  Union,  suggesting  that  you  convey  to  his  Excellency,  President  Wilson,  the 
idea  of  naming  three  commissioners  to  represent  each  of  our  governments  to  meet  in 
some  place  of  mutual  designation,  hold  conferences  and  resolve  at  once  the  point 
regarding  the  definite  withdrawal  of  the  American  forces  now  in  Mexico,  draft  a 
protocol  of  agreement  regarding  the  reciprocal  crossing  of  forces  and  investigate  the 
origin  of  the  incursions  taking  place  up  to  date,  so  as  to  be  able  to  ascertidn  respon- 
sibility and  arrange  definitely  the  pending  difficulties  or  those  that  may  arise  between 
the  two  countries  in  the  future,  all  this  to  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  both  govern- 
ments. 

The  purpose  of  the  Mexican  Government  is  that  such  conferences  shall  be  held  in  a 
spirit  of  the  most  frank  cordiality  and  with  an  ardent  desire  to  reach  a  satisfactory 
agreement  and  one  honorable  to  both  countries,  with  the  understanding  that  if  the 
United  States  Government  accepts  the  idea  hereby  suggested  this  shall  be  the  recom- 
mendation made  to  the  commiscdoners  designated.  The  Mexican  Government  con- 
siders this  the  most  efficacious  medium  of  reaching  a  satisfactory  solution  and  hopes 
the  United  States  will  state  whether  the  suggestion  is  acceptable,  in  order  that  it 
may  be  immediately  put  in  practice  and  that  the  Mexican  Government  may  send  the 
names  of  its  delegates.* 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  de  facto  Government  refers  constantly  and 
consistently  to  the  border  incident  and  limits  the  jurisdiction  to  the  two 
points  in  the  Mexican  note  of  July  4th.  Acting  Secretary  Polk  ac- 
knowledged the  Mexican  note  of  the  11th  on  the  28th  of  July,  and  ac- 
cepted its  proposals  but  sought  to  broaden  their  scope  in  the  following 
way: 

In  reply  I  have  the  honor  to  state  that  I  have  laid  your  ExceUencjr's  note  before  the 
President  and  have  received  his  instructions  to  inform  your  Excellency  that  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  is  disposed  to  accept  the  proposal  of  the  Mexican  Gov- 
ernment in  the  same  spirit  of  frank  cordiality  in  which  it  is  made.  This  government 
believes,  and  suggests,  however,  that  the  powers  of  the  proposed  commission  should 
be  enlarged  so  that,  if  happily  a  solution  satisfactory  to  both  governments  of  the 

*  New  York  Times  Current  History,  September,  1916,  p.  1020. 
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communication  may  be  reached,  the  oommia- 
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d>  ithtiow  of  the  two  counlriea;  it  bang  uoderHtood  that  such 

.  ^  tbe  fuBfiniiiwinn  may  make  ehall  not  be  blading  upon  the  reapeo- 

^uU  fomally  nccepl«d  by  them. 

f^ffami  be  ar«epted  by  your  ExccUenC}''s  Government.  1  have  the 

AhI  Uus  gDvenmieDt  will  proceed  immediately  to  appoint  ittt  aotami^ 

^gt  tti,  alttr  eonsultation  with  your  Excellency's  Government,  the  time  aad 

ifctiitn  of  the  propoaed  coiiferencts.' 

AijWwI  'tlh>  the  Mexican  Secretary  of  Foreign  Relations  settt  a 

Bott-  iiifonning  the  Department  of  State  of  the  appointment  of 

Jtlwnnut  C-ommisgionera,  and  limiting  their  scope  to  the  two  points 

in  the  Mexican  note  of  July  4tb.    This  note  in  full  reads  aa 


ht  Jm  npb'  ^'  ^^^  uuurt«ouB  note  ol  the  Department  of  State,  dated  July  28,  1916, 
\  |Miit»  111*  honor  to  say  to  your  Excellency  that  the  Flist  Chief  of  the  Conatitu- 
Anity.  in  eh&rgc  of  the  executive  power  of  the  Mexican  R«public,  con- 
iuhkt<a  hinianlf  upon  the  laudable  efforts  of  the  American  Government  to  arrive 
MilmKiii  u[  exiMlinii  difticultiet!  between  the  two  countriee  and,  to  that  effect,  con- 
iitH  It  lit  the  greatest  importance  that  a  prompt  deciaon  be  reached  of  the  points 
Vhti'h  Imvh  iniilMid  th(?  exiating  diffenmcee  between  the  Unit«d  Stat«e  and  Mexico, 
iWrrrul  In  In  tht*  iiot«  of  the  Mexican  Government  dated  July  4  laxt,  has  gerai  fit  to  ap- 
■lulni  at  onoB  n  nommiBBion  of  three  pereonfl,  constituted  by  Licentiate  Luis  Cabrera, 
KUflniW  linaclo  BonillaH,  and  En^neer  Alberto  J,  Pani,  to  whom  instructions  have 
hMHi  rIvmi  In  devote  their  attention  prcfen^ly  to  the  resolution  of  the  points  men- 
iIiiiiihI  III  till'  previous  imti'  iif  thisdepart.mi'iil. 

l,liHiiilli>t4i  t^liseo  AiTodondo  baa  been  authorized  to  treat  with  the  Deportment 
111  Htatii  l)i<i  matter  of  details  relating  to  the  place  and  date  on  which  the  Commis- 
■iiitiKni  of  the  Mexican  Government  should  meet  the  Commisdonere  of  the  United 
SlntiM  In  order  to  commence  their  labors.* 

'I'ho  l^partment  of  State  subsequently  announced  the  appointment 
itf  lJi«  Honorable  George  Gray,  the  Honorable  Franklin  K.  Lane,  and 
Mr.  John  R.  Mott  as  the  American  Commissioners.  The  Commission 
Hint  for  the  first  time  in  New  York  City  on  September  4th,  and  then 
doiitinuod  it«  sessions  at  New  London,  Connecticut.  At  the  luncheon  to 
tlio  American-Mexican  Joint  Commission  in  New  York  City,  Secretary 
■..unHJng  mode  the  following  admirable,  temperate,  kindly  and  states- 
inuiily  address,  which  he  has  modestly  entitled  "Remarks:" 

•  New  YoA  Times  Current  History,  September,  1916,  p.  1021. 
'Ibid. 
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Gentubmbn:  It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  me  to  be  present  at  this  first  assembling  of  the 
American-Mexican  Joint  Commission  which  so  dearly  manifests  to  the  world  the 
spirit  of  good  will  and  mutual  regard  which  animates  the  Republics  of  America  in  the 
settlement  of  their  controversies.  It  is  not  only  a  pleasure  but  an  honor  for  me  to 
tender  to  you  on  behalf  of  the  President  and  Government  of  the  United  States  greet- 
ings on  this  auspicious  occasion  and  a  hearty  welcome  to  the  CommisEdoners  of 
Mexico,  who  have  come  so  far  to  participate  in  these  sesfflons. 

With  the  pleasure  and  satisfaction  of  being  here  to-day  there  is  also  a  full  realiza- 
tion of  the  difficulty  of  the  task  which  lies  before  you.  It  is  no  easy  matter  to  reach 
an  agreement  as  to  the  complex  subjects  of  mutual  interest  to  our  two  countries  and 
to  find  a  way  which  will  satisfy  not  only  the  two  Governments  but  also  the  peoples 
of  the  two  nations.  I  believe  that  you,  gentlemen,  share  with  me  the  sincere  desire 
to  find  that  way  and  to  bring  the  United  States  and  Mexico  into  more  complete 
accord  by  a  just  appreciation  of  the  many  domestic  as  well  as  international  problems 
which  each  Government  has  had  to  face  in  these  troublous  times. 

I  need  not  assure  you  that  my  Government  has  been  inspired  throughout  the  past 
three  years  with  a  sincere  desire  to  arrange  in  an  amicable  way  the  numerous  ques- 
tions which  have  arisen  as  a  result  of  the  civil  strife  which  has  shaken  the  Mexican 
Republic  to  its  very  foundations  and  has  caused  so  much  loss  of  life  and  property,  so 
much  suffering  and  privation.  We  have  watched  the  progress  of  the  revolution  with 
anxious  solicitude;  we  have  tried  to  be  fair  in  judgment  and  to  see  things  from  the 
point  of  view  of  those  who  control  the  destinies  of  Mexico;  we  have  sought  to  be 
patient  and  to  await  the  time  when  the  approach  of  peace  and  order  in  Mexico  would 
offer  favorable  opportunity  for  the  adjustment  of  our  difficulties;  from  first  to  last  we 
have  kept  our  minds  free  from  rancor  and  bitterness  and  prejudice,  and  have  in  a 
spirit  of  disinterested  friendliness  confidently  expected  that  the  day  would  come 
when  the  representatives  of  the  two  countries  could  meet  and  calmly  and  frankly  dis- 
cuss our  international  relations. 

That  day  has  at  last  arrived.  The  present  conference  is  a  realization  of  our  ex- 
pectation, and  I  look  forward  to  its  future  accomplishment  with  assurance  that  it  will 
settle  the  questions  which  have  been  causes  of  irritation.  Its  success  depends  in 
laige  measure — I  think  that  I  may  say,  entirely — ^upon  the  spirit  which  you,  the 
commissioners  of  both  Governments,  evince  when  you  come  to  discuss  the  various 
phases  in  our  relations.  If  this  spirit  is  one  of  frankness,  of  trust,  of  sympathy,  it 
requires  no  prophet's  vision  to  foresee  that  you  will  succeed;  and,  if  you  succeed,  you 
will  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  you  have  performed  an  inestimable  service 
to  your  countries.  But,  if  suspicion,  doubt,  and  aloofness  mark  your  deliberations, 
you  may  expect  to  accomplish  little  and  leave  the  two  nations  in  the  same  tangle  of 
misunderstandings  and  false  judgments  which  I  feel  have  been  the  chief  reasons  for 
our  controversies  in  the  past. 

The  responsibility  rests  with  you,  gentlemen.  The  burden  is  not  a  light  one,  but 
you  have  generously  and  patriotically  assumed  it  in  response  to  the  call  of  your 
Governments.  I  am  sure  that  the  American  commissioners,  whom  I  know  so  well, 
and  the  Mexican  commissioners,  for  whom  I  have  high  respect,  knowing  from  others 
of  their  distinguished  attainments,  will  show  that  consideration  and  patience  which 
wiU  bring  you  into  harmony  and  agreement. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  dwell  upon  the  subjects  which  will  be  considered  by  the 
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Each  contracting  parly  shall  have  a  right  to  stale  to  the  preMdent  of  the  ci 
sion  whai  is  the  foibjecl-mattor  of  the  controvet^.   No  difference  in  these  fitaicmenifi, 
n-hieh  shall  be  furnished  by  way  of  suggestion,  ahall  arrest  the  action  of  the  oommis- 


Measures  Pending  .Submission  of  Report 

A  provision  of  this  kind  is  contained  in  only  three  ti'caties,  those  with 
China,  France  and  Sweden,  which  provide  that, 

In  cose  the  cause  of  the  dispute  should  consist  of  wrtain  acts  already  committed  or 
about  to  be  committed,  the  commistuoii  shall  an  soou  as  possible  indicate  what  meait- 
uree  to  preserve  the  rights  of  each  party  ou^t  in  its  opinion  to  be  token  provinionatly 
and  pending  tbe  ddivery  of  Ha  report. 


Facilities  for  iTwestigation  to  be  Afforded  to  Commission 

All  of  the  treaties  are  uaiform  in  providing  that  the  contracting  parties 
aball  furnish  the  commission  with  the  means  and  facilities  required  for  its 
investigation  and  report.  The  treaty  with  Italy  adds:  "provided  that 
ill  their  judgment  this  does  not  c?on6ict  with  the  laws  or  with  the  supreme 
interests  of  the  state,  and  provided  that  the  interests  and  rights  of  third 
states  shall  not  thereby  suffer  damage." 


Time  Allowed  for  Svbmission  of  Report 

The  treaties  usually  provide  that  the  report  of  the  commission  shall  be 
completed  within  one  year  after  the  date  on  which  it  shall  declare  its 
investigation  to  have  begun,  unless  the  high  contracting  parties  shall 
limit  or  extend  the  time  by  mutual  agreement;  Bolivia,  Costa  Rica, 
Great  Britain,  Italy,  Norway,  Peru,  Portugal,  and  Uruguay. 

The  same  provision  is  contained  in  the  following  treaties,  except  that 
the  period  of  one  year  may  be  only  extended  and  not  limited:  Chile, 
Denmark,  Guatemala,  Honduras  and  Paraguay. 

The  following  treaties  provide  for  a  period  of  one  year,  unless  a 
different  period  is  agreed  upon:  China,  France,  Russia,  Spain,  and 
Sweden. 

The  treaty  with  Ecuador  also  provides  for  a  period  of  one  year,  but 
adds  that  this  period  may  be  extended  for  an  additional  six  months  if,  for 
reasons  ot  force  majeure,  it  is  not  possible  for  the  commission  to  complete 
its  investigation  and  submit  its  report  within  one  year. 
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Vote  Necessary  far  Agreement  on  Report  by  Commission 

Most  of  the  treaties  are  silent  on  this  point,  but  the  following  provi- 
sion is  contained  in  the  treaties  with  China,  France,  Russia,  Spain,  and 
Sweden: 

The  conclusion  of  the  commission  and  the  terms  of  its  report  shall  be  adopted  by  a 
majority.  The  report,  signed  only  by  the  president  acting  by  virtue  of  his  office,  shall 
be  transmitted  by  him  to  each  of  the  contracting  parties. 

The  treaty  with  Chile  contains  the  following  provision:  ''The  resolu- 
tions of  the  commission,  as  well  as  its  final  report,  will  be  adopted  by  the 
majority  of  its  members." 

Action  after  Receipt  of  Report 

The  usual  stipulation  on  this  point  is  as  follows: 

The  high  contracting  parties  reserve  the  right  to  act  independently  on  the  subject- 
matter  of  the  dispute  after  the  report  of  the  commission  shall  have  been  submitted. 

Bolivia,  Costa  Rica,  Great  Britain,  Guatemala,  Honduras,  Italy, 
Paraguay,  Peru,  Portugal,  and  Uruguay. 

The  treaty  with  Ecuador  has  the  same  provision,  but  adds  that  such 
action  may  be  taken  also  if  no  report  is  submitted  within  the  time  fixed. 

The  treaties  with  Denmark  and  Norway  contain  the  usual  formula, 
but  provide  that  upon  the  receipt  of  the  report  the  parties  shall  en- 
deavor to  adjust  the  dispute  directly  on  the  basis  of  the  findings  of  the 
commission. 

Another  form  of  expression  on  this  point  is  as  follows:  "The  high  con- 
tracting parties  reserve  full  liberty  as  to  the  action  to  be  taken  on  the 
report  of  the  commission:"  China,  France,  Russia,  Spain,  and  Sweden. 

The  treaty  with  Chile  contains  a  special  provision  not  found  in  any  of 
the  other  treaties,  as  follows: 

Once  the  report  is  in  possession  of  both  governments,  six  months'  time  will  be 
available  for  renewed  negotiations  in  order  to  bring  about  a  settlement  of  the  difficulty 
in  view  of  the  findings  of  said  report;  and  if  even  during  this  new  term  both  govern- 
ments shall  be  unable  to  reach  a  friendly  arrangement,  the  dispute  will  then  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration  established  at  the  Hague. 

A  proviso  is  added,  excluding  from  arbitration  "any  question  that  may 
affect  the  independence,  the  honor  or  the  vital  interests  of  either  or  both 
of  the  countries,  or  the  provisions  of  their  respective  constitutions,  or 
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Abbrevutions:  Ann.  sc.  pol.,  Annftles  dea  sciences  politiquoa,  Paria;  Vie  Int., 
La  Vie  Inlemationalc.  Brussels;  Arch,  dipl.,  Archives  Diplnmatiquee,  Paris;  B., 
boletin,  bulletin,  bolletino;  P.  A.  U.,  bulletin  of  the  Pan-American  Union,  Washing- 
ton; Clunet,  i.  de  Dr.  Int.  Prtv6,  Paris;  Doe.  dipt.,  France,  Documents  diplomatlques; 
B.  Bel.  Bxl..  Boletin  de  Relacionee  Exteriores;  Dr.,  droit,  diritto,  derecho;  D.  O., 
Diario  Oficial;  For.  rel.,  Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  States;  Go.,  guicttc,  gaccta, 
gaiiotta;  Cd.,  Great  Britain,  Parliamentary  Papers;  Inl,,  international,  intemacional, 
intemoiionale;  J.,  journal;  J.  O.,  Journal  Officicl,  Paris;  L.,  Law;  L'lrit.  Sc,  L'ln- 
tematiooalism  Scientifiquc.  The  Hague;  M.,  Magatine;  M6m,  dipt..  Memorial 
diplomatique,  Paris;  Monti.,  Mooiteur  beige,  BruaseJs;  Mco'Unt,  Nouveau  recueil 
pftnimle  de  trailte,  Leipug;  Q.  dip..  Questions  diplomatlques  ct  txiloniales;  R.,  re- 
vinw,  revista,  revue,  rivista:  Reifhs  G.,  Reiehs-Gesetxblatt,  Berlin;  Staal».,  Staatshlad, 
NotherlandH;  .Stair  Paper*,  British  and  Foreign  Stale  Papers,  London;  Stat,  at  L., 
United  Statm  Statutes  at  Large;  Times,  The  Times  (London). 

January,  191$. 

27    Ii'ranck.    Additional  contrsbaad  list  issued.    J.  0.,  Jan.  27,  1916. 
:M)     FiiANCK — rtRE.KTBRiTATN.  Money-order  coRVentioD  sigoed.  French 
text:  J.  0.,  19!6:17S0. 

March,  1916. 

14     Arqentinb  Repurlic.    Neutrality  proclamation  issued  in  the  war 

twtween  Germany  and  Portugal.    R.  dipl.  y  con.  Argentina,  1 :332. 

10-18    First  Pan-American  Aeronautical  Conference  held   in 

Santiago  de  Chile.    R.  gin.  de  dr.  int.  public,  2S;300. 
21     France.     France  signed  an  agreement  with  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  Copenhagen  and  the  Chamber  of  Danbh  Industry  by 
which  the  latter  agree  not  to  re-export  French  merchandise  to 
enemy  countries.    J.  0.,  March  21,  1916. 
27-28     I'jUROPEan  War.     The  Allied  Governments  held  a  conference 
in  Paris  where  a  series  of  resolutions  were  passed  regarding 
an  economic  alliance.     Text:  R.  gin.  de  dr.  itU.  public,  doc.  S3: 
127;  Supplement  to  this  Journal,  p.  227. 
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April,  1916. 

27    International  Commercial  Congress  met  in  Paris.    J.  0,, 

April  28,  1916. 
29    Congo.    France,  Great  Britain,  Italy,  Russia  and  Japan  signed  a 

declaration  guaranteeing  the  territorial  integrity  of  the  Belgian 

Congo.    R.  gtn,  de  dr.  int.  pvb.  doc.  ;SS:130. 

May,  1916. 

4  China — ^Netherlands.  Dutch  proclamation  of  the  arbitration 
convention  signed  June  11,  1915,  ratifications  of  which  were 
exchanged  at  Peking  April  20,  1916.  Dutch  and  French  texts: 
Staatsblad,  1916,  iJo.' 181. 

10  Germany — Italy.  Italian  decree  forbidding  the  importation  of 
German  goods  into  Italian  territory.  French  text:  Clunet,  Jfiz 
1423. 

12  Germany — Italy.  Italian  decree  requisitioning  German  ships 
in  Italian  ports.  J.  0.,  June  30,  1916.  On  June  30  notification 
made  of  conditions  for  admission  into  private  warehouses  of 
goods  disembarked  from  German  ships.  Text:  London  Gazette, 
May  12,  June  30,  1916. 

19  China — ^Unttbd  States.    Agreement  effected  by  an  exchange  of 

notes  extending  time  for  the  appointment  of  the  commission 
under  Article  2  of  the  treaty  of  September  15, 1914.  U.  S.  Treaty 
Series,  No.  619-A. 

June,  1916. 
1  Santo  Domingo.  American  marines  landed  at  Monte  Christi  to 
restore  order  pending  the  subsidence  of  the  revolutionary  out- 
break and  the  election  of  a  president.  Resistance  was  offered  by 
the  natives  and  an  officer  of  the  marines  was  killed.  N.  Y.  Times, 
June  2,  1916. 
1  Guatemala — United  States.  Agreement  effected  by  an  ex- 
change of  notes  extending  time  for  the  appointment  of  the  com- 
mission under  Article  II  of  the  treaty  of  September  20,  1913. 
EInglish  and  Spanish  texts:  U.  S.  Treaty  Series,  No.  598-B. 

10    Gbeece.    The  Island  of  Thasos  occupied  by  French  troops.   N.  Y. 
Times,  June  12,  1916. 

20  Japan — Russia.    Convention  signed  for  the  mutual  protection  of 

the  interests  of  the  two  countries  in  the  Far  East.    French  and 
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June.  1916. 

English  texts:  Japan  Times,  July  9,  1916.  On  September  14 
the  Department  of  State  announced  that  Japan  and  Russia  had 
both  given  assurances  that  the  new  convention  would  not  modify 
the  "open  door"  in  China.  English  text  in  Supplement  to  this 
Journal,  p.  239;  N.  Y.  Times,  Sept.  15,  1916. 

22  Mexico — United  States.  Secretary  Lansing  sent  identic  notes 
to  the  diplomatic  representatives  of  the  South  and  Central  Amer- 
ican Republics  stating  the  position  of  the  United  States  in  rela- 
tion to  Mexico.    A^.  Y.  Times,  June  23,  1916. 

22  NicAHAQUA — United  States.  Ratifications  exchanged  of  the 
convention  relating  to  the  Nicaragua  Canal  route.  English  and 
Spanish  texts:  U.  S.  Treaty  Series,  No.  624;  English  text:  Supple- 
ment to  this  Journal,  p.  258. 

34  France — Netherlands.  Dutch  proclamation  of  convention 
signed  Sept.  30,  1916,  relative  to  frontiers  of  Surinam  and 
French  Guiana.    French  text:  Slaatshlad,  1916,  No.  304. 

28    Fbancb.    Additional  contraband  list  issued.    J.  0.,  1916:5dil. 

July,  1916, 
1     Santo  DoMtNCO.     Engagement  between   United  States  marines 
and  revolutionists.    One  American  and  27  revolutionists  kilted. 
N.  Y.  Times,  July  3,  1916. 

1  United  States.     The  Seamen's  Act,  approved  March  4,  1915, 

went  into  effect.  On  May  29,  1915,  the  United  States  notified 
the  following  countries  of  the  intention  to  abrogate  so  much  of 
certain  treaties  as  was  in  conflict  with  this  act:  Austria-Hungary, 
Belgium,  Bohvia,  Brazil,  China,  Colombia,  Denmark,  France, 
Great  Britain,  Greece,  Italy,  Netherlands,  Roumania,  Spain, 
Sweden,  Norway,  Clongo  and  Tonga.  The  following  countries 
have  accepted  the  notice  and  agreed  to  the  elimination  of  such 
stipulations:  Austria^Hungary,  Belgium,  Bolivia,  China,  Den- 
mark, Great  Britain,  France,  Greece,  Italy,  The  Netherlands 
and  Roumania. 

2  Mexico — United  States.     Premier  Romanones  of  Spain  tendered 

the  good  offices  of  Spain  in  settling  differences  with  Mexico. 
4    Mexico — United  States.    Carranza  replied  to  the  American  notes 
of  June  20,  25,  and  suggested  mediation  by  the  Latin  American 
governments.    Text:  N.  Y.  Times,  July  6,  1916.    On  July  7  the 
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Jtdy,  1916. 

United  States  offered  to  exchange  views  as  to  a  practical  plan 
for  settlement,  and  on  July  10  a  series  of  conferences  was  begun 
between  the  Department  of  State  and  the  Mexican  representative 
in  Washington.  On  July  12  Mexico  proposed  a  commission  for 
settlement,  and  on  July  28  this  proposal  was  accepted.  The 
American  Commissioners  appointed  are:  Judge  George  Gray, 
Hon.  Franklin  K.  Lane  and  John  R.  Mott,  Jr.  The  Mexican 
Commissioners  are:  Luis  Cabrera,  Ignacio  Bonillajs  and  Alberto 
J.  Pani.  On  Sept.  6,  the  Commission  began  its  sessions  at  New 
London,  Conn.  N,  Y,  TimeSy  Sept.  7,  1916. 
7  Spain — Uruguay.  Arbitration  treaty  signed.  Washington  Post, 
July  8,  1916. 

7  France.    Decree  abandoning  the   Declaration   of  London   and 

issuing  new  regulations  concerning  contraband  and  blockade. 
J.  0.,  July  8y  1916;  text  issued  by  the  Department  of  State, 

8  Great  Britain.     Proclamation   abandoning  the   Declaration   of 

London  and  issuing  new  regulations  concerning  contraband  and 
blockade.  London  Gazette  No.  29657;  text  issued  by  the  Department 
of  State. 

9  Germany.    The  German  submarine  Deutschland  arrived  at  Bal- 

timore after  a  transatlantic  voyage.  Held  by  the  United  States 
to  be  a  merchant  ship.  Sailed  August  1  on  return  voyage  and 
arrived  in  Bremerhaven  August  16.  A^.  Y.  Times,  July  10,  Aug.  2, 
17,  1916. 

11  Central  American  Court.  Reported  that  the  court  has  decided 
against  Nicaragua  in  the  matter  of  the  canal  rights  of  Costa  Rica 
and  Salvador.    Washington  Pasty  July  12,  1916. 

18  Great  Britain — United  States.  Viscount  Mersey,  arbitrator 
in  the  case  of  the  cargo  of  the  Wilhelmina,  the  American  vessel 
seized  by  the  British  in  February,  1915,  awarded  approximately 
$390,000  to  the  owners  of  the  cargo.  N.  Y.  Times,  July  14, 
1916. 

15    Colombia — Ecuador.    Boundary  treaty  signed.    P.  A.  C7.,  4^:287. 

18  Great  Britain.  Order  in  Council  issued  giving  list  of  firms  in 
various  countries  with  which  trade  is  forbidden  under  the  Trading 
with  the  Enemy  Act,  1915,  and  a  Proclamation  dated  Feb.  29, 
1916.  The  American  list  contains  85  names.  London  Gazette, 
No.  29671. 
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22  Germany,  Ordinance  issued  relative  to  cootraband  of  war.  Eng- 
lish translation  amended.    London  Gazette,  No.  29730. 

26  Santo  Domingo,  Federic-o  Henriqucz  Carvajal  proclaimed  pro- 
vieional  President  of  Santo  Domingo.  N.  Y.  Times,  July  27, 
1916. 

26  Germany.     Revised  list  of  contraband  issued.    Summary:  N.  Y. 

Times,  July  26,  1916. 

27  HoNi)UR.\8 — United  States,     Ratifications  exchanged  of  a  treaty 

for  the  advancement  of  peace.  Spanish  and  English  texts:  U.  S. 
Treaty  Series,  No,  625. 

29  Germany,  Germany  executed  Captain  Chariea  Fryatt  of  the 
Great  Eastern  Railway  steamship  Brussels,  captured  in  June, 
on  the  charge  of  an  alleged  attempt  to  ram  a  German  submarine 
March  28,  1915.    Times.  July  29,  Aug,  1-3, 1916, 

29  France.  Note  sent  to  neutral  governments  protesting  against  the 
action  of  Germany  in  deporting  men,  women  and  children  from 
France  in  violation  of  the  Hague  convention.  Text:  French 
Yelhw  Book  issued  August  2,  1916;  N.  Y.  Times,  July  30,  Aug.  3, 
1916. 

29  Germany — United  States.  The  steamer  Appam,  brought  into 
Norfolk  as  a  German  prize  on  February  1,  1916,  was  awarded  to 
the  British  owners  by  the  Federal  Court.  N.  Y.  Times,  July  30, 
1916. 

31  Denmark — Great  Britain.  Ratifications  exchanged  of  a  con- 
vention renewing  for  5  years  the  arbitration  convention  of 
October  25,  1905,  signed  May  3,  1916.  G.  B.  Treaty  Series, 
1916,  No.  3. 

August,  1916. 

3  Germany — United  States.     American  steamer  Owego  fired  upon 

by  German  submarine.  On  August  27  Germany  replied  to  the 
American  protest.    Text:  JV.  Y.  Times,  Sept.  1,  1916. 

4  Denmark— United  States.     Treaty  signed  providing  for  the  sale 

of  the  Danish  West  Indies  to  the  United  States  for  $25,000,000. 
On  August  14  the  Lower  House  of  the  Danish  legislature  voted 
in  favor  of  the  treaty,  provided  the  people  of  the  islands  approved 
of  the  sale.  On  August  24  the  Upper  House  rejected  the  treaty. 
On  September  7,  the  U.  S.  Senate  advised  the  ratification  of  the 
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August,  1916. 

treaty.  N.  Y.  Times,  Sept.  8,  1916;  AT.  Y.  Times,  Aug.  5,  15,  25, 
1916;  this  Journal,  ^:367. 

14  China — United  States.    The   following   commission   has   been 

appointed  under  the  peace  treaty  between  the  two  countries: 
For  China:  Hon.  Wellington  Koo;  for  the  United  States:  Hon. 
Andrew  D.  White  and  Hon.  H.  J.  Horst  of  Norway;  umpire: 
Hon.  H.  L.  Hammarskj5ld,  Premier  of  Sweden. 

15  Gbeat  Britain.    Statement  issued  relative  to  delay  in  forwarding 

mails.    N,  Y.  Times,  Aug.  15,  1916. 

16  Gbeat  Britain — United  States.    Treaty  signed  for  the  protec- 

tion of  insect-destro3dng  birds. 

20  Pabaouat.  Dr.  Manuel  Franco  took  office  as  President.  Washing^ 
ton  i^08<,  Aug.  21, 1916. 

24  Haiti — United  States.  Protocol  signed  amplifying  the  finan- 
cial treaty  of  September  16,  1915.  N,  Y,  Times,  Aug.  25, 
1916. 

28  Germany — Italy.  On  August  27  Italy  informed  Germany,  through 
Switzerland,  that  owing  to  the  assistance  given  by  Germany  to 
Austria,  Italy  considered  that  a  state  of  war  existed  with  Ger- 
many as  from  August  28.    N.  Y.  Times,  Aug.  28,  1916. 

27  Greece — ^Bttlgaria.  Bulgarian  troops  occupy  all  but  one  of  the 
Greek  forts  at  Kavala.    N.  Y.  Times,  Aug.  28,  1916. 

27  Austria-Hungary — ^Roumania.     Roumania    declared    war    on 

Austrii^Hungary  to  date  from  9  p.  m.,  August  27.  N.  Y.  Times, 
Aug.  29,  1916. 

28  Germany.    Embargo  placed  on  the  importation  of  all  tobacco 

except  Turkish.    N.  Y.  Times,  Sept.  6,  1916. 
28    Germany — Roumania.    Germany  declared  war  on  Roumania. 
N.  Y.  Times,  Aug.  29,  1916. 

30  Greece.    Greek  revolutionists  at  Salonica  seized  the  barracks  of 

the  Greek  infantry  and  proclaimed  a  provisional  government, 
calling  upon  the  people  to  combine  with  the  Allies  and  drive  out 
the  Bulgarians.    N.  Y.  Times,  Aug.  31,  1916. 

31  Bulgaria — RouBfANiA.    The   Roumanian   minister   to   Bulgaria 

asked  for  his  passports.    N.  Y.  Times,  Sept.  1, 1916. 
31    Roumania — ^Turkey.    Turkey  delivered  a  declaration  of  war  to 
the  Roumanian  Minister  at  8  p.  m.,  Aug.  31.    N.  Y.  Times, 
Sept.  2,  1916. 
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^H  September,  1916. 

^^^  1     BtFLQARiA — Rot™.4NiA.     Bulg&ria  formally  declared  war  on  Rou- 

^^L  mania.    N.  Y.  Times,  Sept.  2.  1916. 

^^H^  2    Greece.     The  AJlies  submitted  new  demands  on  Greece,  relative 

^^^^^^^^  to  Allied  control  of  posts  and  telegraphs,  dismissal  of  enenny 

^^^^^^^L  agentfi  in  Greece,  and  necesRary  assurance  as  to  Greek  subjects 

^^^^^^H  guilty  of  complicity  in  espionage,  etc.     N.  Y.  Times,  Sept.  6, 

^^^^^^H  3     Greece.    The  Allies  seized  four  German  and  three  Austrian  ships 
^^^^^^^H  in  the  Greek  harbor  of  Piraeus. 

^^^^^^^H  3    China—Japan.    Japan  presented  to  China  demands  for  apologies, 
^^^^^^^H  indemnities  and  certain  rights  in  Southern  Manchuria  and  Ea.'^t- 

^^^^^^^B  ern  Mongolia,  by  way  of  reparation  for  the  alleged  attack  on 

^^^^^^^^  Japanese  troops  at  Chang  Cbiatum,  Aug.  13, 1916.    N.  Y.  Times, 

^^^^^1  Sept. 

^^^^^^^V^    United  States.     Neutrality  proclamation  issued  in  the  war  be- 
^^^^^^H  tween  Ciennany  and  Italy. 

^^^^^^B  6     United  States.    Note  sent  to  Allied  Powers  refusing  to  treat  all 

^^^^^^^H  undersea  craft  as  war  vessels.    N.  Y.  Times,  Sept.  6,  1916. 

^^^^^^^■7     Denmark — United  States.     The  United  States  Senate  advised 

^^^^^^^1  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  for  the  purchase  of  the  Danish  West 

^^^^^^^B  Indies.    On  Sept.  26,  the  lower  Houhc  of  Denmark  approved  the 

^^^^^^^t  treaty.    On  Sept.  27,  the  Danish  Parliamentary  Committee  d&< 

^^^^  cided  that  a  plebiscite  should  be  held  in  the  islands  before  the 

sale  is  .submitted  to  the  Rigsdag.    A'.  Y.  Times,  Sept.  27,  28, 1916. 

8    Central  American  Court.    The  court  decided  in  favor  of  Salvador 

in  the  suit  against  Nicaragua  on  the  ground  of  infringement  of 

rights  in  Fonseca  Bay  by  the  treaty  of  Nicaragua  with  the  United 

States  signed  Aug.  5,  1914,  ratifications  of  which  were  exchanged 

June  22,  1916.    Honduras  has  also  brought  suit  before  the  court. 

Announcement  has  been  made  that  Nicaragua  will  not  accept 

the  decision  of  the  court.    On  Sept.  14, 1916,  the  court  announced 

that  sixty  days  would  be  given  Nicaragua  in  which  to  reply  to 

the  claim  of  Salvador.    N.  Y.  Times,  Sept.  9,  15,  1916. 

8    United  States.    The  President  signed  the  General  Revenue  Bill 

which   carries  provisions  giving  the  President  power  to  take 

drastic   retahatory   steps   against   interference   with   American 

commerce  by  beihgerent  nations.    Text:  N.  Y.  Times,  Sept.  8, 

1916. 
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12  Argentine  Republic — Spain.    The  Senate  of  Argentine  Republic 

agreed  to  the  ratification  of  the  arbitration  treaty  with  Spain. 
Washington  Poaty  Sept.  13,  1916. 

13  Japan — Russia — United  States.    Japan  and  Russia  replied  to 

the  American  request  for  information  touching  the  Russo- 
Japanese  convention  signed  September  3.  Formal  assurances 
were  given  that  the  "open  door"  policy  and  the  integrity  of 
China  were  not  menaced.  Text  of  notes:  N,  Y.  TimeSy  Sept.  15, 
1916. 

14  Greece.    Germany  officially  announced  that  the  commander  of 

the  Greek  forces  stationed  at  Serai,  Dtama  and  Kavala,  having 
appealed  to  the  German  commander  for  protection  against  the 
pressure  of  the  Allies,  the  entire  Greek  force  will  be  interned  in 
Germany  until  Greece  is  free  of  invaders.  On  Sept.  20  it  was 
reported  that  Greece  had  demanded  the  release  of  these  Greek 
troops.    AT.  r.  Times,  Sept.  15,  21,  1916. 

15  Great  Britain.    Measures  adopted  for  restricting  the  trade  of  the 

United  States  with  Holland  and  the  Scandinavian  countries  in 
certain  prohibited  articles.  N.  Y.  Times,  Sept.  16,  1916. 
22  Great  Britain — United  States.  Great  Britain  notified  the 
United  States  that  the  38  Germans,  Austrians  and  Turks  seized 
on  the  American  steamer  China,  on  Feb.  18,  1916,  would  be  re- 
leased and  would  leave  Sydney,  N.  S.  W.,  Sept.  28,  1916. 
N.  Y.  Times,  Sept.  23,  1916. 

Kathryn  Sellers. 


PUBLIC  DOCUMENTS  RELATING  TO  INTERNATIONAL  LAW 

GREAT   BRITAIN  ' 

British  trade  after  the  war.  Measures  for  securing  the  position  after 
the  war  of  certain  branchc^i  of  British  industry.  Subcommittee  of  the 
Advisory  Committee  to  the  Board  of  Trade  on  Commercial  Intelligence 
with  respect  to.    Summaries  of  evidence.    (Cd.  8275.)  6d. 

Defense  of  the  Realm  Regulations  made  to  May  23,  1916,  reproduced 
in  consolidated  form,  with  notes,  table  of  regulations,  and  orders  made 
under  the  regulations.    2d  edition.    8d. 

Economic  conference  of  the  Allies.  Recommendations  of  the,  held 
at  Paris  June  H,  15,  16,  and  17,  1916. 

International  Convention  for  the  Safety  of  Life  at  Sea.  Order  in 
Council  further  postponing  the  coming  into  operation  of  the  Merchant 
Shipping  Convention  Act,  1914,  until  January  1,  1917.  May  23,  1916. 
(St.  R.  &  O.  1916,  385.)    IHd. 

Internment  camp  at  Ruhleben.  Report  by  Dr.  A.  E.  Taylor  on  the 
conditions  of  diet  and  nutrition  in  the.    (Cd.  8259.)    2d. 

Mails.  Examination  of  parcels  and  letters.  Note  from  the  United 
States  Government  regarding  the.    (Cd.  8261.)    IJ^d. 

Prisoners  of  war,  British  and  German,  in  Poland  and  Prance.  Cor- 
respondence respecting  the  employment  of.    (Cd.  8260.)    1)^. 

Prisoners  of  war,  sick  and  wounded.  Correspondence  with  the  United 
States  Ambassador  respecting  the  transfer  of  British  and  German 
prisoners  to  Switzerland.    (Cd.  8236.)    IJ^- 

Trading  with  the  Enemy  Statutory  List  Proclamation  No.  3,  May  23, 
1916.    (St.  R.  &  O.  1916,  320.)    2Hd. 

.    Order  in  Council  making  exceptions  and  adaptations  in  the 

Trading  with  the  Enemy  Acts,  1914  to  1916,  apd  the  Customs  War 
Powers  Acts,  1915  and  1916,  in  their  application  to  persons  or  bodies  of 
persons  mentioned  in  the  Statutory  List.  May  23,  1916.  (St.  R.  &  0. 
321.)    IHd. 

.     Orders  in  Council  varying  the  Statutory  List.     June  2, 

June  15,  1916.    (St.  R.  &  0.  1916,  346,  369.)    13^.  each. 

'  Official  publicfttioDB  of  Great  Britain  and  many  of  the  British  colonies  may  t>e 
purchased  of  WynuD  &  Sobb,  Ltd.,  Fetter  Lane,  E.  C,  London,  England. 
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X7NITED  STATES^ 

Armed  merchant  vessels,  Memorandmn  of  Department  of  State 
showing  views  of  Government  in  regard  to  status  of,  in  neutral  ports  and 
on  high  seas.    April  27,  1916.    7  p.    (S.  doc.  420.)    Paper,  5c. 

Bolivia,  agreement  effected  by  exchange  of  notes  between  United 
States  and,  terminating  Art.  34  [relating  to  deserters  from  vessels]  of 
treaty  of  commerce  of  May  13,  1858.  Signed,  October  4-5,  1915. 
(Treaty  series,  32A.) 

Claims,  Adjustment  of  international  pecuniary.  Address  delivered 
at  the  Lake  Mohonk  Conference  on  International  Arbitration  by  Edwin 
M.  Borchard.    May  18,  1916.    8  p.    (S.  doc.  455.)    Paper,  5c. 

Dominican  Customs  Receivership,  Report  of  ninth  fiscal  period,  under 
the  American-Dominican  convention  of  1907,  Jan.  1-Dec.  31,  1915,  to- 
gether with  swnmary  of  commerce  March  22,  1916.  60  p.  il.  Bureau 
of  Insular  Affairs. 

Haiti,  Treaty  between  the  United  States  and,  regarding  the  finances, 
economic  development  and  tranquiUty  of  Haiti.  Signed  Sept.  16,  1915. 
(Treaty  series,  623.)    State  Dept. 

International  High  Commission,  Address  delivered  before  conference 
of,  at  Buenos  Aires,  April  4,  1916,  by  W.  G.  McAdoo,  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States.   8  p.    (S.  doc.  438.)    Paper,  5c. 

International  Joint  Commission  on  Boundary  Waters  between  United 
States  and  Canada.    List  of  decisions,  reports,  etc.    lip.    Paper,  5c. 

International  Law  Topics,  documents  on  neutrality  and  war,  with' 
notes,  1915.  By  George  Grafton  Wilson.  122  p.  Cloth,  35c.  Naval 
War  College. 

Ireland,  Report  relative  to  safety  and  well-being  of  American  citizens 
in,  in  response  to  resolution.  June  13,  1916.  2  p.  (S.  doc.  462.)  State 
Dept. 

League  to  Enforce  Peace,  Address  of  President  of  United  States,  at 
meeting  of.  May  27,  1916.    6  p. 

Merchant  Marine.  Report  to  accompany  H.  R.  15455  creating  ship- 
ping board,  naval  auxiUary,  merchant  marine,  and  regulating  carriers  by 
water  engaged  in  foreign  and  interstate  conmierce  of  United  States. 
May  9,  1916.    74  p.    (H.  rp.  659,  pt.  1.)    Paper,  5c. 

'  When  prices  are  given,  the  document  in  question  may  be  obtained  for  the  amount 
noted  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Gk>vemment  Printing  Office,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 
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.     Minority  views.     May  12,  1916,  7  p.  (H.  rp.  659,  pt.  2.) 

Paper,  5c. 

Mexico.  Note  of  Secretarj'  of  State  of  United  States  to  Secretary  of 
Foreign  Relations  of  de  facto  Government  of  Mexico,  June  20,  1916. 
20  p.    (H.  doc.  1237.)    Paper,  5c.    State  Dept. 

Naturalization.  Declaration.'*  of  intention  to  become  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  Report  to  accompany  S.  4594,  to  validate  certain. 
May  31,  1916.    5  p.    (S.  rp.  508.)    Judiciary  Committee. 

Neutrality  and  foreign  relation.'^,  Recommendations  by  Attorney  Gen- 
eral for  legislation  amending  crimiaol  and  other  laws  with  reference  to. 
1916.    32  p.    Justice  Dept. 

Pan  American  Scientific  Congress,  Second,  Final  Act  and  inter- 
pretative commentary  thereon  prepared  by  JameJi  Brown  Scott.  516  p. 
IThis  volume  contains,  in  addition,  the  program  as  finally  carried  out, 
the  list  of  scientific  institutions,  associations,  and  learned  societies  partic- 
ipating in  the  Congress,  and  names  of  persons  invited  to  talte  part  in  the 
proceedings.]    State  Dept. 

Panama  Canal.  Hearings  on  estimates  for  construction  and  fortifica- 
tion of.  [Containa  Slides  at  Panama,  by  George  W.  Goethala.)  199  p. 
House  Appropriations  Committee. 

Panama  C'anal  Zone,  Exclusion  of  undesirable  aliens  from.  Report 
to  accompany  S.  6447.  June  29,  1916.  4  p.  (S.  rp.  564.)  Interoceanic 
Canals  Commitli-e. 

ttadiotelegraphy.  Recommendations  of  Navy  Department  on  sub- 
ject of  radio  communication  between  countries  of  Western  Hemisphere 
submitted  for  consideration  of  interested  Goveraments.  March  11, 
1916.    8  p.    StaUDept. 

Geo.  a.  Finch. 
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JUDICIAL   DECISIONS    INVOLVING    QUESTIONS    OF 

INTERNATIONAL    LAW 

THE  PBNIX  ^ 

Imperial  Supreme  Prize  Court  in  Berlin 
Decided  December  17, 1914 

In  the  Name  of  the  Empire! 

In  the  prize  case  re  the  Russian  steamer  Fenix  from  Helsingfors,  the 
Imperial  Supreme  Prize  Court  in  Berlin,  on  December  17,  1914,  decided 
as  follows: 

The  appeal  of  the  claimant  is  refused. 

The  costs  of  the  appeal  proceedings  are  awarded  to  the  claimants. 

The  Facts  of  the  Case 

On  August  2,  1914,  at  11:30  a.  m.,  the  steamer  Fenix,  hailing  from 
Helsingfors  (Finland),  was,  after  war  had  been  declared  by  Germany 
against  Russia  on  August  2,  captured  not  far  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Elbe,  between  light-ship  A  and  buoy  A,  about  100  km.  distant  from  Ham- 
burg, by  a  German  torpedo-boat  and  soon  after  taken  into  Hamburg. 
After  due  compliance  with  the  formalities  of  the  Prize-Office  and  issue 
of  the  summons  prescribed  in  Sec.  26,  par.  1,  of  the  Prize  Court  Rules, 
two  claims  were  entered  by  the  firm  H.  M.  Gehrckens,  of  Hamburg,  one 
in  its  own  name  on  account  of  certain  alleged  outlays  in  behalf  of  the 
vessel  and  its  crew  made  subsequent  to  the  seizure,  and  the  other  in 
the  name  of  the  shippers — Helsingfors  Angfartygs  Aktiebolag — ^in  Hel- 
singfors, the  ship-owner  petitioning  that  the  seizure  be  declared  un- 
justified. 

The  Prize  Court  in  Hamburg  rendered  judgment  on  Sept.  26,  1914, 
in  which,  among  other  things,  it  was  held  that: 

The  seized  steamer  Fenix  is  to  be  condemned. 

^  Translated  from  the  Hanaeatiache  Oerichlszeitung  Hauptblattf  Hamburg,  No.  9, 
March  11,  1915,  and  the  Zeitschnfi  fUr  Vdlkerrecht,  Vol.  IX,  No.  1,  p.  103. 
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The  claims  of  the  owner  and  the  firm  H.  M.  Gehrckene  are  rejected. 
The  costs  of  the  legal  proceedings  must  be  borne  by  the  claimants. 

From  this  decision,  which  was  dehvered  on  October  8,  1914,  the  pe- 
titioners, in  a  written  statement  presented  on  October  13,  1914,  made  an 
appeal  and  justified  the  same  on  October  16,  1914.  The  petition  is 
mode : 

1.  In  the  name  of  both  claimants:  That,  under  a  stay  of  execution  of 
the  appealed  judgment,  the  steamer  Fenix  be  released. 

2.  In  the  name  of  the  claimant  H,  M.  Gehrckens  as  an  alternative: 
To  modify  the  judgment  to  the  extent  of  declaring  that  the  condemna- 
tion of  the  steamer  is  allowed  only  on  payment  to  the  claimants  of  the 
amounts  specified  in  the  claim  of  the  firm  H.  M.  Gehrckens. 

The  Imperial  Commissioner  before  the  Supreme  Prize  Court  moved 
that  the  appeal  be  dismissed.  In  the  proceedings  before  the  court  of 
appeal,  the  representative  of  claimants  proved  the  t^al  remedy  and 
pleaded  as  follows: 

I.  Re  the  shipper's  appeal. 

1.  The  6th  Convention  of  the  Second  Hague  Peace  Conference  (Oc- 
tober 18,  1907)  ought  to  have  been  taken  into  consideration  in  the  Prize 
Court's  judgment,  even  although  only  Art.  1,  par.  I ,  was  mentioned  in 
the  Prize  Regulations;  for  the  Prize  Regulations  founded  on  the  Kaiser's 
powers  as  Commander  in  Chief  do  not  govern  the  whole  of  prize  law, 
especially  those  cases  which  do  not  arise  upon  the  high  seas. 

2.  Neither  is  the  application  of  llic  above  mentioned  convention 
excluded  by  the  fact  that  Germany  withheld  consent  to  some  of  its  pro- 
visions, for  Russia  did  that  also.  Likewise  the  fact  that  Servia  and 
Montenegro  did  not  ratify  the  convention  stands  just  as  little  in  the 
way  of  its  application  in  this  case,  since  they  are  not  maritime  states, 
and  Art,  6  of  the  convention  must  be  taken  to  mean  that  it  shall  not 
apply  only  if  the  beihgerenta,  being  maritime  states,  are  not  parties 
to  it. 

3.  Nor  is  the  appfication  of  the  convention  dependent  upon  the 
granting  [by  the  belligerent  governments]  of  days  of  grace  for  departure. 
This  can  be  more  definitely  ascertained  from  the  proceedings  of  the 
Second  Hague  Conference  relating  to  this  convention  and  the  declara- 
tions made  by  the  representatives  of  the  various  contracting  states, 
parts  of  which  were  quoted  by  the  representative  of  the  claimants. 

4.  Concerning  the  interpretation  of  the  law  to  be  applied,  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  claimants  pleaded,  that  Art.  I,  par.  2,  and  Art.  2  of  the 
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above  mentioned  convention  must  not  be  understood  in  too  narrow  a 
sense,  and  above  all  not  to  the  effect  that  only  ships  which  reached  a 
hostile  port  or  its  immediate  neighborhood  before  the  outbreak  of  war 
should  be  exempt  from  the  prize  law.  The  whole  convention  is  further- 
more merely  the  outcome  of  the  practice  generally  followed  since  the 
Crimean  War,  according  to  which  not  only  those  ships  which  were  al- 
ready in  a  hostile  port  at  the  time  of  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  but  also 
such  as  were  on  the  way  to  such  a  port  should  be  granted  time  for  de- 
parture. This  was  laid  down  by  French  and  Russian  declarations  in  the 
year  1854,  as  well  as  by  French  and  German  declarations  in  the  war  of 
1870-71.  The  United  States  of  America  likewise  agreed  to  it  in  1898 
in  the  war  against  Spain.  This  practice,  as  is  plainly  evident  from  the 
words  of  the  preamble,  the  convention  in  question  intended  to  confirm, 
and  it  was  only  due  to  a  mistake  in  drafting,  which  it  is  true  tends  to 
obscure  the  principle  upon  which  par.  2  is  based,  that  the  respite  for  de- 
parture, the  desirability  of  which  is  expressed,  can  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration in  the  case  of  ships  bound  for  a  hostile  port  only  after 
their  arrival.  The  circumstance  that  Germany  withheld  its  consent 
to  Art.  3  cannot  be  taken  to  mean  a  limitation  upon  Art.  2,  since 
Germany,  according  to  the  explanations  of  its  representatives  at  the 
Conference,  wanted  to  go  so  far  as  to  make  the  practice  obligatory. 

5.  Finally  the  claimant's  representative  contended  that  at  the  time 
it  was  captured  the  Feniz  was  already  in  the  Elbe  and  therefore  within 
German  jurisdiction.  A  vessel  is  certainly  entering  a  port  {entrant  dans 
un  pert  as  the  original  text  of  the  convention  reads)  when,  after  passage* 
through  the  national  waters,  she  reaches  the  inner  territory  of  the 
hostile  state.  This  is  also  the  meaning  of  the  word^'anlaufen"  used  in 
the  German  translation,  which  is  not  identical  with  ''einlaufen.'' 

II.  Re  the  appeal  of  the  firm  of  Gehrckens. 

In  this  case  the  representative  of  the  claimants  maintained  the  argu- 
ments brought  forward  by  him  in  the  first  instance,  and  particularly 
referred  to  the  fact  that  even  if  the  amounts  paid  out  by  the  firm  of 
Gehrckens  could  not  be  awarded  to  them  as  costs  in  the  prize  court  pro- 
ceedings, the  firm  had  certainly  acquired  a  bottomry  right  on  account 
of  the  pajrments  made  on  the  authority  of  the  captain  of  the  Fenix, 
the  validity  of  which  must  be  reserved  in  the  judgment  pronouncing  the 
seizure  of  the  ship.  The  judge  of  the  lower  court  did  not  enter  at  all 
upon  this  point. 

The  Imperial  Commissioner  contradicted  these  arguments,  and  re- 
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garding  the  interpretation  of  Art.  1,  par.  2,  of  the  convention,  referred 
to  the  fact  that  this  pro\Tsion  was  construed  veiy  narrowly  by  the 
English  Prize  Court,  as  evidenced  by  the  case  of  the  German  vessel 
Mowe?  which  was  captured  in  the  inner  waters  of  the  Firth  of  Forth, 
because  it  was  held  that  she  was  at  sea  there.  The  English  Prize  Court 
con&rmed  this  holding. 

Reasons  for  the  Deosion 

The  appeal  is  in  order  as  to  time  and  form  and  is  justifiable,  but  with- 
out foundation. 

The  Court  of  Appeal  agrees  with  the  claimants  in  presuming  that  the 
«tipuiations  of  Convention  No.  6  of  the  Second  Hague  Conference  must 
be  taken  into  consideration  in  the  case  under  review,  although  they  have 
not  been  expressly  included  in  the  Prize  Regulations.  Why  this  was  not 
done  need  not  be  discussed.  At  all  events,  the  convention  named  is 
a  state  contract  ratified  by  the  German  Empire,  and  published  in  the 
luiperiai  Legal  Gazette,  and  as  such  it  must  Ite  taken  into  consideration 
by  the  prize  courts. 

Likewise,  the  fact  that  Germany  refused  to  agree  to  .\rt-  3  of  the  con- 
vention does  not  prevent  the  consideration  of  the  remaining  parts. 
Neither  in  the  opinion  of  the  Court  of  Appeal,  Ls  the  granting  [by  the 
belligerent  governments]  of  daj-a  of  grace  for  departure  necessar>'  for  the 
application  of  the  convention,  since  such  a  limitation  upon  its  appli- 
cability is  not  evident  from  the  convention  itself;  but,  on  the  contrary'. 
Art.  2,  par.  1,  2nd  alternative,  refers  to  a  ship  which  is  not  allowed  to 
leave,  in  which  case,  therefore,  there  can  be  no  question  of  the  granting 
of  days  of  grace  for  departure. 

Finally,  the  circumstance  that  the  belligerent  states  Servia  and  Mon- 
ten^ro  did  not  ratify  the  convention  raises  no  doubt,  for  the  reasons 
advanced  by  the  claimants,  concerning  its  applicability  to  the  case  under 
review;  but  it  may  be  left  undecided  whether  the  dispositions  of  the 
convention  would  not  have  to  be  taken  into  consideration  as  generally 
acknowledge*!  principles  of  international  law,  even  if  they  were  not 
brought  into  question  by  virtue  of  a  treaty. 

The  Court  of  Appeal,  however,  can  not  agree  with  the  claimant's 
arguments  concerning  the  interpretation  and  wording  of  Art.  1,  par.  2, 
of  the  convention. 

First,  the  claimant's  arguments  may  be  summed  up  to  the  effect 
■  Primed  in  this  Jouhsai.  for  April,  1915  (Vol.  9),  p.  547. 
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that  in  several  wars  in  the  second  half  of  the  preceding  century  the  bel- 
ligerents agreed  upon  and  followed  the  practice  of  not  molesting  a  vessel 
which  was  bona  fide  bound  for  a  hostile  port,  and  treated  it  in  the  same 
manner  as  a  ship  which  at  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  was  actually  within 
a  hostile  port;  and  that  this  practice  ought  to  have  been  expressly  laid 
down  in  the  dispositions  of  the  6th  Convention. 

With  certain  limitations  this  may  be  true.  It  in  no  way  alters  the  fact, 
however,  that  Germany  reserved  Art.  3  of  the  convention,  according  to 
which  ships  at  sea  which  are  without  knowledge  of  the  outbreak  of 
hostilities  do  not  come  under  the  protection  of  the  convention,  which 
applies  only  to  vessels  actually  within  the  hostile  port  at  the  commence- 
ment of  hostilities  (which  does  not  come  into  question  here)  or  which 
** touch  at"  such  a  port  after  the  outbreak  of  hostilities. 

Considered  from  a  purely  grammatical  standpoint,  "einen  Hafen 
anlaufen"  (to  touch  at  a  port)  means  the  same  as  *'in  einen  Hafen  ein- 
laufen  "  (to  enter  a  port).  It  may  be  granted,  however,  that  at  times 
the  expression  is  used  in  a  somewhat  wider  sense.  In  order  correctly  to 
understand  the  sense  in  which  it  is  used  in  this  convention,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  consider  the  original  French  text,  since  this  alone  is  decisive 
upon  a  question  of  interpretation,  the  convention  having  been  drawn 
in  that  language.  "Entrant  dans  un  port"  however,  as  it  stands  there, 
means  to  enter  a  port.  There  is  no  necessity  to  construe  this  clause  of 
the  convention  more  widely  than  the  wording  requires,  for  even  thus 
understood,  a  ship  bona  fide  approaching  a  port  does  not  lose  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  convention,  since  even  if  she  does  not  come  under  Art.  I, 
par.  2,  she  does  come  under  the  provisions  of  Art.  3.  Accordingly,  the 
convention  comprises  two,  not  three,  categories  of  ships,  as  the  claimants 
take  it,  viz,y  ships  which  at  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  were  actually 
within  a  hostile  port  or  (what  is  considered  as  the  same  thing  and  there- 
fore so  treated  in  the  same  article)  which  enter  it,  and  ships  that  are 
outside  the  port  and  therefore  within  the  hostile  staters  territorial  juris- 
diction. These  latter  are  considered  as  at  sea  (Art.  3).  It  would  be 
arbitrary  to  consider  within  the  first  category  ships  which  are  bound  for  a 
hostile  port  and  about  to  claim  the  right  of  asylum  within  the  hostile 
state,  and  such  a  holding  must  be  rejected  if  for  no  other  reason  than  the 
difficulty  of  drawing  a  definite  line  of  demarcation.  Germany's  willing- 
ness to  make  obligatory  the  granting  of  days  of  grace  for  departure  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  question  as  to  what  ships  are  to  be  considered  as 
at  sea  and  what  as  touching  a  port. 
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That  this  interpretation,  drawn  from  the  French  wording  of  the  dift- 
position  in  question,  should,  according  to  the  general  opinion,  have  been 
expressed  in  the  convention  is  also  evident  from  the  protocol  of  the  con- 
vention. In  the  reports  of  the  Fourth  Commission  to  the  whole  Con- 
ference, it  is  stated  (according  to  Dr.  Niemeyer,  Urkuvdenbuch  zum 
Seekriegsrecht,  II  Abb.  p.  473)  with  regard  to  the  disposition  in  question: 

L'alia^ii  2  viee  le  cas  du  ni 
uvant  la  guerro  et  qui  ignore  1' 
port  enneini. 

And  the  official  English  text  of  the  convention,  which  was  laid  before 
Parliament  together  with  the  origiiial  t«xt,  reads,  as  far  as  it  applies  here: 

The  same  principle  applies  in  the  case  of  &  ship  which  hae  left  its  last  port  of  d^ 
parture  before  the  commencement  of  the  war  and  has  entered  a  port  belonging  to  the 
enemy  while  etill  igooraot  that  hoetiliticu  had  broken  ouL 

From  this  it  ia  clear  beyond  all  doubt  that  Art.  1,  par.  2,  of  the  con- 
vention is  to  be  read  still  more  narrowly  than  was  done  by  the  judge  of 
the  lower  court,  namely,  that  it  refers  only  to  those  ships  which,  without 
knowledge  of  the  outbreak  of  hostihties,  actually  arrive  at  and  ent«r  a 
hostile  port.  So  long  as  they  are  outside  the  harbor  proper,  even  if  in  its 
immediate  neighborhood,  they  do  not  come  under  the  protection  of 
Art.  1,  par.  2,  but  are,  on  the  contrary,  for  the  purposes  of  prize  law,  to 
be  treated  as  at  sea,  and  so  fall  under  Art.  3.  Since  this  article  has  not 
been  accepted  by  Germany,  and  the  hostile  ownership  of  the  S,  S.  Fenix 
has  been  proved,  she  was  rightly  captured  and  is  consequently  subject  to 
condemnation.  Moreover,  the  British  Prize  Court  in  its  12th  session 
when  the  case  of  the  Mdwe  was  heard,  likewise  gave  a  similar  interpreta- 
tion of  the  regulation  in  question.  That  vessel  was  on  a  voyage  from 
Nordemey  to  Bo'ness  in  the  Firth  of  Forth,  within  which  it  touched  at 
Morrison's  Haven,  on  the  4th  August,  and  on  the  following  morning 
sailed  forGranton  "higher  up  the  Firth  of  Forth."  Thereupon  the  ship 
was  captured  and  declared  by  the  Prize  Court  to  be  a  good  prize.  In 
the  report  of  the  case  before  the  Prize  Court,  it  is  stated  {Morning 
Post  of  Nov.  1,  1914): 

The  coodemnation  of  the  vessel  was  asked  for  by  the  Crown  on  the  ground  that 
when  captured  she  was  not  within  the  boundary  of  any  port  in  the  sense  in  which 
the  word  was  used  in  the  Sixth  Hague  Convention  of  1907.  *  •  •  The  pre«- 
dent  had  no  hesitation  in  finding  that  she  was  captured  at  aea  and  not  sdsed  in  port. 
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For  these  reasons,  the  legal  claim  of  the  ship-owners  is  denied. 

The  appeal  of  the  firm  of  Gehrckens  likewise  appears  unfomided.  In 
so  far  as  this  claimant  demands  reimbmsement  of  specified  outlays  as 
costs  of  the  Prize  Court  proceedings,  the  claim  is  to  be  refused,  since 
costs  of  legal  proceedings  cannot  consist  of  outlays  of  third  parties,  par- 
ticularly outlays  which  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  actual  case.  If  the 
outlays  were  really  made  in  the  interest  of  the  prize  the  claimants  must 
prove  them  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  Prize  Regulations.  The  firm 
of  Gehrckens  bases  its  claim  furthermore  on  the  fact  that  because  of  out- 
lays made  on  behalf  of  the  ship's  captain,  it  had  acquired  a  bottomry 
right  on  the  ship,  the  proving  of  which  was  reserved  in  case  of  condem- 
nation. Here,  too,  may  be  left  out  of  consideration  the  question  whether 
the  firm  on  account  of  its  outlays,  or  a  part  thereof,  actually  acquired  a 
real  right  in  the  S.  S.  FeniXj  since  the  bottomry  right  would  at  once  be- 
come void  upon  the  condemnation  of  the  ship.  Condemnation,  accord- 
ing to  prize  law,  is  an  original  method  of  acquiring  possession,  an  oc- 
cupatiojure  beUiy  which,  according  to  generally  acknowledged  principles 
of  international  law,  gives  to  the  occupant  the  ownership  of  the  object 
seized  free  of  every  encmnbrance.  The  decision  in  the  case  of  the  Maria 
GlaeaeTf  rendered  by  the  English  Prize  Court  at  its  third  session  after 
mature  consideration  of  the  practice  of  other  prize  courts,  shows  that  the 
Elnglish  Prize  Court  also  takes  this  point  of  view.  {The  Times,  17th 
September,  1914).'  In  that  case  it  was  a  matter  of  a  mortgage  acquired 
by  a  neutral  before  the  capture  of  the  ship,  and  the  consideration  of 
the  claim  of  the  neutral  mortgagee  was  denied  on  the  ground  that  ac- 
cording to  the  principles  of  prize  law,  the  rights  of  third  parties  in  a  cap- 
tured  ship  cannot  be  recognized.  It  is  also  hinted  in  the  decision  that  the 
case  would  not  have  been  adjudged  differently  if  the  mortgagor  had  been 
a  British  subject. 

In  the  present  case  the  bottomry  right  is  said  to  have  arisen  after  the 
capture  of  the  ship.  According  to  the  opinion  of  the  Court  of  Appeal, 
however,  this  makes  no  difference  in  adjudging  such  bottomry  right, 
since  under  prize  law  it  is  void  as  against  the  legal  effect  of  seizure. 
The  same  is  true  of  an  alleged  bottomry  creditor  in  his  capacity  as  citi- 
zen of  the  Empire.  It  is  not  evident  why  an  exception  should  be  made  to 
the  above  mentioned  principles  in  favor  of  citizens  of  the  Empire. 

Accordingly,  both  appeals  are  rejected.  The  awarding  of  the  costs 
follows  according  to  Sec.  37  of  the  Prize  Regulations. 

'  Printed  in  this  Journal  for  April,  1915  (Vol.  9),  p.  531. 
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TBS    ELIDA  ' 

Imperial  Supreme  Prize  Court  in  Berlin 
Decided  May  18,  1915 

In  the  prize  case  re  the  Swedish  steamer  Elida,  home  port  KarUham, 
the  Imperial  Supreme  Prize  Court  in  Beriin,  in  its  session  of  May  18, 
1015,  cancelled  the  judgment  of  the  Prize  Court  at  Kiel  of  Decem- 
ber 8,  1914,  and  declared  the  claim  for  compensation  to  be  fully  justi- 
fied, returning  the  case  to  the  court  of  first  instance  to  fix  the  amount 
of  the  indemnity.  The  decision  upon  the  costs  is  reserved  for  the  final 
decree. 

On  October  13,  1914,  the  Swedish  S.  S.  Elida,  with  a  cargo  of  wood 
(rafters),  bound  from  Kago  to  Hull,  was  captured  by  a  German  toqiedo 
boat  near  Trelleborg  and  taken  into  Swinemilnde.  The  bill  of  lading 
read  "to  order";  the  wood  is  said  to  have  been  sold  by  V.  Svensaon  & 
Co.  A.  G,  of  Stockholm  to  Roberts,  Cooper  &  Co.  in  Hull.  The  owner 
of  the  steamer,  J.  Ingmaresen  of  StensnHs,  avers  that  the  seizure  of  the 
ship  and  cargo  was  illegal  and  claims  damages.  The  Prize  Court  at  Kiel 
decided  that  the  steamer  and  cargo  should  be  released,  but  that  sufficient 
reasons  existed  to  justify  the  seizure  and  that  the  claim  for  compeosa-- 
tion  should  be  dismissed. 

The  appeal  from  this  decision  is  sustained. 

The  illegality  of  the  seizure  is  first  of  all  based  on  the  fact  that  it  took 
place  within  the  zone  of  neutraUty  claimed  by  Sweden,  i.  e.,  within 
four  miles  of  the  Swedish  coast.  Whether  this  was  really  the  case  is 
disputed,  whilst  it  is  certain  that  the  seizure  took  place  outside  the  three 
mile  limit.  In  any  event  this  is  of  no  importance,  since  this  objection 
was  properly  dismissed  by  the  judge. 

It  is  true  that  a  considerable  number  of  states  have  extended  by  na- 
tional law  their  territorial  jurisdiction  beyond  the  three  mile  limit, 
either  generally  or  with  regard  to  certain  legal  rights.  This  particularly 
applies  to  Sweden  and  Norway,  which  extended  their  national  waters  to 
a  distance  of  four  miles.  A  number  of  other  states  even  went  much 
further  in  this  respect.  But  a  special  international  title,  valid  in  rela- 
tion to  the  German  Empire,  and  therefore  to  be  taken  into  account  by 

'  Traiislal«d  from  the  Hanseatische  Gerichltuitung  HauptUaU,  Hamburg,  No.  39, 
October?,  1915,  and  theZei(«cM''/'''-K(i(fcerrM'fti,  Vol.  IX,  No.  1,  p.  109. 
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the  prize  court,  does  not  exist,  for  up  to  the  present  time  the  Swedish 
claim  has  been  recognized  only  by  the  Norwegian  Government.  Ac- 
cording to  official  information  from  the  German  Foreign  Office,  Ger- 
many especially  in  the  course  of  the  discussions  concerning  this  matter 
which  took  place  in  1874,  did  not  accept  Sweden's  point  of  view  but 
treated  the  question  of  national  waters  as  an  open  one,  while  England 
insisted  upon  the  three  mile  limit.  Similarly  in  1897,  when  the  Swedish 
Government  addressed  a  conmiunication  to  the  German  Legation  at 
Stockholm  concerning  the  fishery  jurisdiction,  the  German  Govern- 
ment restricted  itself  to  raising  no  objection  against  Sweden's  claim  to  a 
four  mile  boundary  for  the  fishery  and  the  question  of  the  neutraliza- 
tion of  this  marine  area  in  case  of  war  was  not  thereby  affected. 

Therefore,  under  these  circumstances,  the  decision  must  rest  upon 
the  basis  of  the  German  Prize  Regulations,  which  in  No.  3a  forbids 
the  application  of  prize  law  within  a  zone  of  only  three  nautical  miles 
from  the  low  water  mark  of  neutral  coasts.  The  Prize  Regulations 
contain  the  principles  laid  down  by  the  Kaiser  as  Commander  in  Chief 
within  his  Imperial  jurisdiction  for  the  practice  of  prize  law  pertaining 
to  naval  warfare,  and  are,  therefore,  primarily  law  not  only  for  the  Navy, 
but  also  for  the  inland  authorities,  particularly  the  prize  courts,  in  so 
far  as  they  have  to  pass  upon  the  legality  of  the  actions  of  commanders 
at  sea  falling  within  the  prize  law.  International  law  only  lays  down 
rights  and  duties  as  between  different  states.  The  prize  courts,  when 
judging  of  the  legality  of  prize  actions,  can  take  general  international 
principles  only  into  account  when  the  Prize  Regulations  contain  no 
instructions  and,  therefore,  tacitly  refer  to  the  principles  of  international 
law.  Therefore,  the  question  whether  an  instruction  of  the  Prize  Regula- 
tions agrees  with  general  international  law  is  not  for  the  prize  court  to 
decide.  If  a  contradiction  in  this  connection  is  asserted,  the  point 
in  controversy  is  to  be  settled  in  another  manner.  Thus  far  this  con- 
ception also  agrees  with  the  legal  opinion  of  Professor  Dr.  von  Liszt, 
produced  by  the  claimants. 

Contrary  to  this  opinion,  however,  the  Supreme  Prize  Court  further 
is  of  the  opinion  that  the  instruction  in  question  of  the  German  Prize 
Regulations  in  no  way  violates  the  general  principles  of  international 
law.  Heretofore,  the  maritime  boundary  of  states  has  been  generally 
recognized  in  theory  and  practice  as  being  three  nautical  miles  distant 
from  the  coast.  Originally,  it  was  based  on  the  carrying  distance,  cor- 
responding to  the  gunnery  technique  of  those  times,  of  ships'  and  coast 
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yuu».  ll  U  truv  that  now-a-daye  ttiis  reasou  is  do  longer  applicable. 
Heiv  however  the  axiom  cessanle  raiioiie  non  cessal  lex  ipsa  applies,  and 
tUthtitinb  iiiiiiierous  proposals  and  opinions  have  been  put  forward  with 
refiard  to  a  difTerent  delimitation  of  the  national  waters,  it  cannot  l>e 
nsevrted  that  any  other  method  has  in  practice  met  with  the  general 
concurrence  of  the  maritime  statea.  This  ls  also  true  of  the  view  put 
fonvard  in  the  above  mentioned  opinion,  according  to  which  each  in- 
dividual state  is  entitled  to  extend,  by  means  of  independent  regulations, 
the  boundary  of  its  national  waters  beyond  the  three  mile  zone  as  far 
as  gun  range,  the  former  limit  nevertheless  to  be  regarded  as  a  sutraidi- 
ary  international  boundary.  With  the  range  of  present  day  guns  this 
would  lead  to  quite  intolerable  conditions,  and  give  to  single  states  the 
possibility  of  including  within  their  national  territory  extensive  tracts 
of  the  open  sea  the  freedom  of  which  is  in  the  interest  of  all  maritime 
slates.  To  a  certain  extent  this  is  also  acknowledged  by  Liszt  in  his 
opinion,  for  according  thereto  the  regulation  of  the  individual  state  is 
not  alone  sufEcient;  the  absence  of  objection  on  the  part  of  other  states 
ia  also  required.  Thereby  in  reality  the  permissibility  of  an  extension 
of  the  territorial  watere  ia  founded  not  so  much  upon  the  independent 
regulation  by  the  single  state,  as  upon  the  supposition  of  a  tacit  ac- 
knowledgment of  such  an  extension  by  the  other  states.  A  mere  failure 
to  object,  however,  is  not  identical  with  a  positive  concurrence  of  the 
nations.  Furthermore  it  must  be  remembered  that  even  if  the  exercise 
by  a  niantiino  tuition  of  certain  official  fmictions,  such  as  those  of  the 
health  and  customs  authorities,  is  tolerated  beyond  the  three  mile  zone, 
this  by  no  ftieans  represents  a  concession  to  the  effect  that  in  all  other 
respects  the  waters  in  question  are  included  within  the  territorial  juris- 
diction. Accordingly,  in  more  recent  international  agreements  to  which 
a  number  of  maritime  states  were  parties,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  agree- 
ment of  May  6,  1882,  for  the  police  regulation  of  the  North  Sea  fisheries, 
and  in  the  convention  of  October  29,  1888,  for  the  neutralization  of  the 
Suez  Canal,  the  three  mile  boundary  was  recognized  aa  the  standard. 
Likewise,  according  to  official  information  from  the  Foreign  Office, 
in  the  second  session  of  the  International  Congress  for  the  Protection 
of  Submarine  Cables,  held  at  Paris  on  October  18,  1882,  Germany's 
representative  explicitly  declared,  without  meeting  with  opposition, 
that  by  the  term  "coastal  waters  "a  zone  of  three  miles  was  to  be  under- 
stood. Furthermore,  according  to  the  same  official  information,  the 
British  Government  during  the  negotiations  in  the  year  1911  with  re- 
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gard  to  the  holding  of  an  mtemational  congress  for  the  r^^ulation  of  the 
question  of  coastal  waters,  decidedly  adhered  to  the  three  mile  zone; 
and,  accordingly,  even  in  the  present  war,  it  had  Admiral  Craddock 
inform  the  Government  of  Uruguay  that  it  would  not  recognize  the 
claims  of  Uruguay  and  Argentina  to  an  extension  of  the  territorial  waters 
beyond  the  three  mile  zone.  It  can,  therefore,  be  still  less  assumed  that 
this  boundary  has  been  supplanted  by  another  generally  acknowledged 
international  regulation. 

In  the  case  under  consideration,  however,  the  legality  of  the  seiz- 
ure should  have  been  denied  for  another  reason. 

In  agreement  with  the  court  of  first  instance,  it  is  to  be  taken  that  the 
wood, — ^which  after  the  release  of  the  ship  and  cargo  was  sold  in  Lue- 
beck — ^was  not  contraband.  In  this  respect  only  item  9  of  the  List  of 
Conditional  Contraband,  as  it  was  in  force  at  the  time  of  seizure,  would 
come  into  question,  namely,  "Material  for  Fuel  (Greases)."  The  cargo 
consisted  of  beams,  i.  e.,  trunks  cornered  by  means  of  the  hatchet,  in 
this  case  up  to  22  feet  long,  and  4x4  up  to  8x9  inches  wide,  part  of  the 
tenon  ends  being  unhewn.  The  experts  Homann  and  Bockmann,  it  is 
true,  estimated  their  value  as  small,  i.  e.,  M.  15  per  cubic  meter,  whereas 
they  valued  firewood  at  M.  8  the  cubic  meter.  The  expert  Liebnitzky, 
on  the  contrary,  assessed  the  value  at  M.  25,  and  at  the  same  time  pro- 
nounced the  wood  to  be  squared  timber,  such  as  is  used  in  large  quanti- 
ties in  Germany  for  building  purposes,  particularly  from  Vorpommem 
westward.  The  experts  who  viewed  the  wood  during  its  discharge  at 
Luebeck  agreed  with  this  opinion  in  so  far  as  to  declare  the  cargo  to 
have  undoubtedly  consisted  of  squared  building  wood.  In  accordance 
therewith  at  the  sale  in  Luebeck  the  wood  brought  the  price  of  M.  28.  58 
the  cubic  meter. 

Without  doubt  therefore  it  was  not  firewood,  but  timber. 

When  the  Declaration  of  London  in  Art.  24  and  the  Prize  Regulations 
in  No.  23  speak  of  fuel,  this  must  be  taken  to  mean  such  material  as, 
according  to  the  conditions  of  price  and  transportation,  is  really  used  for 
the  purpose  of  fuel,  since  it  is  generally  obtained  prepared  and  trans- 
ported to  its  destination  for  this  object.  Particularly  wood  for  fuel, 
firewood,  naturally  differs  from  timber  of  every  description,  since 
through  the  preparation  of  the  former,  the  latter  has  generally  risen 
considerably  in  value.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  taken  into 
account  that  the  prize  court  instructions  are  designed  for  the  event  of 
war,  and  must  be  therefore  read  in  such  a  way  as  to  exclude  the  possibil- 
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ity  of  evasion.  It  is  not,  therefore,  merely  a  question  of  the  customaty 
designation  of  the  trade,  for,  if  auch  were  the  case  it  would  be  possible,  by 
means  of  a  preparation  which  entailed  no  extra  costs,  or  at  least  insig- 
nificant ones,  to  give  to  the  wood  a  character  which  would  deprive  it  of 
its  contraband  nature  without  its  use  as  fuel  producing  a  useless  loss  of 
important  economical  values.  Even  firewood  requires  a  certain  treat- 
ment or  preparation,  the  coat  of  which  is  hardly  lower  than  that  of  in- 
ferior kinds  of  timber,  particularly  timber  for  mines.  A  fine  line  of  dia- 
tinclion  is  not  drawn  here.  It  was,  therefore,  quite  in  accordance  with 
the  legal  position  created  by  the  Prize  Regulations,  when  the  German 
Foreign  Office  informed  the  Swedish  Government  in  September,  1914 

that  nil  kinda  uC  unmanuTactured  or  crudely  manufBCturcd  woods  were  regarded  aa 
conditioaol  coDlruband,  as  they  could  be  used  oa  Tuel  and,  according  to  circumstODces, 
were  actually  used  as  such,  also  timber  for  mining  and  paper  wood,  crude  or  with 
bark  removed;  but,  on  the  contrai7,  not  auoh  kinds  of  wood  as  had  oa  account  of 
hand  or  machine  treatment,  risen  considerably  in  value  so  that  thdr  use  aa  fuel  would 
mean  the  destruction  of  the  economic  values  expended  on  them. 

and  when  siibeequenlly,^ — quite  in  accordance  with  what  is  there  said, — 
the  Prize  Regulations  were  e-xplained  by  the  proclamation  of  Novem- 
\kt  17,  1914,  in  the  Imperial  Legal  Gazette.  It  is,  however,  clear  that 
wood  like  the  kind  in  question  cannot  be  brought  even  under  the  cate- 
gory of  wood  for  fuel  as  thus  elucidated.  This  also  agrees  with  a  dec- 
laration given  to  the  Swedish  Government  through  the  German  Am- 
Ixi.ssador  at  Stockholm  on  August  28,  1914,  according  to  which  planks, 
sawn  beams  and  cornered  building  wood  would  not  be  considered  as 
contraband. 

So  far  the  disputed  decision  is  confirmed,  but  it  cannot  be  conceded 
that  the  first  judge  was  correct  in  deciding  with  r^ard  to  compensa- 
tion that  the  wood  in  question  was  a  doubtful  case  of  classification, 
and  that  therefore  sufficient  reason  existed  for  seizure.  The  ship's  com- 
mander must  have  seen,  and  did  see,  that  it  was  not  a  case  of  firewood. 
He  also  could  not  have  been  in  doubt  that  it  was  not  timber  for  mines. 
According  to  the  Prize  Court,  the  cai^o  consisted  of  beams,  and  the 
seizure  was  made  because  the  "  cargo  could  be  used  as  timber  for  mines" 
and,  further, — "  because  the  nature  of  the  wood  gives  rise  to  the  sup- 
position that  it  was  to  be  used  as  timber  for  mines."  This  was  incor- 
rect. After  all,  every  kind  of  wood  can  be  used  aa  fuel.  It  cannot  there- 
fore be  a  question  of  this  possibility.  It  is  the  objective  character 
of  the  wood,  as  specified  above,  which  is  actually  decisive.    Therefore, 
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even  if  it  be  granted  that  mining  timber  is  fuel  in  the  sense  of  the  Prize 
Regulations,  cornered  wood  must  not  be  declared  fuel  simply  because  it 
might  perhaps  be  used  as  timber  for  mines.  The  officer  may  have  made 
an  excusable  mistake,  but  it  was  not  one  concerning  the  nature  of  the 
cargo.  If  he  nevertheless  decided  to  seize  it,  this  was  because  he  in- 
terpreted the  Prize  Regulations  incorrectly,  and  inadmissibly  extended 
the  conception  of  fuel.  Incorrect  interpretation  of  the  Prize  Regula- 
tions, however,  can  never  be  regarded  as  sufficient  ground  for  seizure. 
Whether  the  ship's  commander  is  at  fault  or  not,  is  not  the  question. 

Wherefore,  the  petitioner's  claim,  in  so  far  as  he,  in  his  capacity  of 
owner  of  the  Elida,  has  suffered  loss,  appears  fundamentally  justified, 
and  it  need  not  be  inquired  into  whether,  as  claimant  asserts,  these  or 
other  presumptions  for  seizure  were  also  wanting. 

THE  GLITRA  * 

Imperial  Supreme  Prize  Court  in  Berlin 
Decided  September  17,  1915 

In  the  name  of  the  Elmpire:  In  the  prize  case  of  the  English  steamer 
Glitra,  home  port  Leith,  the  Imperial  Supreme  Prize  Court  in  Berlin,  in 
its  session  of  July  30,  1915,  rendered  the  following  judgment: 

The  appeals  of  the  claimants  named  under  Nos.  9  and  12  of  the  dis- 
puted judgment  are  rejected  as  inadmissible;  the  appeals  of  the  other 
claimants  are  rejected  as  unfounded.  The  costs  of  the  appeal  are  to  be 
borne  by  the  claimants. 

Reasons 

On  October  20,  1914,  the  steamer  Glitraj  belonging  to  the  firm  of 
Salversen  &  Co.,  of  Leith,  and  bound  with  a  cargo  of  piece  goods  from 
Leith  to  Stavanger,  was  captured  by  H.  M.  Sybmarine  U  17  in  50°  4'  N. 
Lat.,  and  50°  14'  E.  Long.,  and  sunk,  with  her  cargo,  after  the  crew  had 
left  the  ship.  In  reply  to  the  request  of  the  Prize  Court,  according  to 
Sec.  26  of  the  Prize  Court  Rules,  the  13  parties  mentioned  in  the  dis- 
puted judgment  as  possessing  interests  in  the  cargo,  claimed  compensa^ 
tion  on  account  of  the  destruction  of  their  property.  The  claimants  are 
partners  of  Norwegian  firms;  claimant  No.  2  is  a  Danish  Insurance 
Company,  representing  the  rights  of  its  Norwegian  insurer. 

^  Translation  from  copy  of  decision  f urmshed  by  the  Department  of  State. 
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The  Priae  Court  decided  that  the  ship  sunk  was  liable  to  seizure,  and 
rejected  the  reclamations. 

The  appeal  taken  af;ainst  this  judgment  is  unfounded. 

In  the  first  place  the  Prize  Court,  ascertained  that  without  doubt  the 
Glilra  was  an  English  ship,  and  that  according  to  the  circumgtanceA 
the  destruction  of  the  ship  was  necessarj-  in  order  to  ensure  capture. 
It  left  undecided  the  question,  whether  the  goods  for  which  claims  for 
indemnification  were  entered  belonged  to  neutrals,  because  it  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  even  if  this  were  proved  in  the  affirmative,  a  claim 
for  compensation  did  not  exist.  It  is  stat«l  as  the  reason  for  this  that 
the  question  under  discussion  is  not  decided  either  in  the  Prize  I^tegula- 
tions  nor  in  international  agreements,  namely,  in  the  Declaration  of 
London,  as  is  clear  from  the  document  itself  and  the  history  of  its  origin. 
Opinions  are  divided.  In  the  French  memorandum  presented  to  the 
Conference  of  London  it  is  declared  that  the  owners  of  neutral  cargoes 
have  no  claim  for  indemnity,  because  if  the  captor  considers  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  prize  as  necessary-  for  military  reajwns  it  is  an  act  of  war, 
while  the  English  memorandmn  acknowledges  the  claim,  if  it  is  not  for 
rontrnband,  IxTause  a  non-prohibited  cargo  on  board  a  hostile  ship  is 
not  liable  to  seiture.  The  basis  leading  for  the  preparatory  discussion 
of  the  conference  of  London 

CoiuudrainK  iho  priiiriple  that  neutral  goods  shipped  on  vessels  flying  an  enemy'a 
(\:m  ;in'  nut  sulijf.-t  til  sviiuri',  i?  the  ovvniT  of  certiiin  ^im'is  foniiinR  p;irt  of  the  cargo 
of  a  vosad  dcBtnjyod,  eatillnl  to  claim  indemnity,  or  is  the  destruction  of  the  stiip  in 
■uch  cases  an  ''act  of  war"  which  do«a  not  obligate  the  belligerent  nations  to  the 
payment  of  an  indemnity? 

was  debated,  without  an  agreement  being  reached.  Quite  the  pre- 
dominating point  of  the  debates  was  the  question  of  the  admissibihty 
of  the  destruction  of  neutral  vessels  which  were  hable  to  seizure.  In 
mitigation  of  such  a  case,  Germany  was  in  favor  of  allowing  the 
neutrals  a  right  to  indemnity  for  goods  not  liable  to  seizure. 

Jaium  only  expressed  an  opinion  r^arding  neutral  goods  on  board 
a  (IcstriiytHi  hostile  vessel,  namely,  in  conformity  with  the  standpoint 
taken  by  England.  There  is  nothing  to  support  the  assertion  that  Ger- 
many ncvert  heUv-w,  under  these  cireumstances,  was  in  favor  of  laying 
down  iw  n  principle  of  prize  law,  that  in  case  of  the  destruction  of  a 
liiwlile  ship  Iho  owner  of  the  neutral  cargo  should  have  a  claim  for  com- 
(Mtnwilion.    An  aii^ment  in  favor  of  this  might  at  the  most  be  found  in 
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par.  114  of  the  Prize  Regulations  as  it  is  there  apparently  presumed  that 
when  a  vessel  is  destroyed  compensation  is  always  to  be  given  for  the 
destruction  at  the  same  time  of  the  innocent  portion  of  the  cargo.  This 
argument  is,  however,  not  sufficiently  convincing,  for  it  is  evident  that 
par.  114  treats  only  of  the  destruction  of  neutral  ships.  Preceding  and 
succeeding  provisions  of  the  Prize  Regulations  also  refer  to  such  a  case. 

This  is  to  be  agreed  to  in  the  issue. 

The  question  is  whether  in  the  case  of  the  legal  destruction  of  a  hostile 
ship,  compensation  is  to  be  made  for  the  goods  of  neutrals  which  are  lost 
with  the  ship.  It  is  clear  that  an  express  instruction  upon  this  point  is 
contained  neither  in  the  Prize  Regulations  nor  in  the  Declaration  of 
London.  But  the  Prize  Regulations  do  not  state  anything  about  it  even 
indirectly.  The  claimants  seek  to  find  such  an  instruction  in  par.  114  of 
the  Prize  Regulations.  The  judge  of  the  lower  court  was  right  in  re- 
jecting this  contention,  even  if  his  reasons  are  not  always  to  be  agreed 
with.  The  conmiander  is  therein  instructed,  before  he  decides  upon  the 
destruction  of  a  ship,  to  consider  whether  the  injury  to  be  done  to  the 
enemy  balances  the  compensation  to  be  paid  for  the  destruction  of  the 
innocent  portion  of  the  cargo.  At  the  same  time  reference  is  made  in 
brackets,  amongst  other  things,  to  par.  18,  which  deals  with  the  capture 
of  hostile  ships  and  directs  what  portion  of  the  cargo  is  likewise  liable 
to  seizure.  This  indeed  conveys  the  idea  that  the  compiler  of  the  Prize 
R^ulations  takes  in  par.  114  the  standpoint  that  even  in  the  case  of  the 
destruction  of  a  hostile  vessel  indemnity  is  to  be  paid  for  the  innocent 
portion  of  the  cargo.  It  must  also  be  admitted  that  this  reference  con- 
fused the  holding  of  the  lower  court,  if  it  presumed  that  par.  114,  as  well 
as  the  preceding  and  following  regulations,  refer  only  to  the  destruction 
of  neutral  ships.  Nevertheless,  the  importance  which  the  claimants 
seek  to  attach  to  it  cannot  be  given  to  this  paragraph.  Interpreted 
according  to  their  contention,  it  would  to  a  certain  extent  contradict 
what  the  Prize  Regulations  prescribe  in  the  paragraph  immediately 
adjoining.  As  is  clearly  shown  there,  the  Prize  Regulations  do  not 
prescribe  that  compensation  is  to  be  granted  in  every  case  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  goods  not  liable  to  seizure,  since  in  the  case  of  the  legal  destruc- 
tion of  a  neutral  ship  compensation  is  only  prescribed  for  the  destruction 
at  the  same  time  of  innocent  goods,  in  as  far  as  they  are  neutral  goods, 
but  not  for  hostile  goods,  which,  under  the  protection  of  the  neutral  flag, 
are  likewise  not  liable  to  seizure.  In  addition,  there  are  also  hostile 
vessels  which  are  not  liable  to  capture,  and  therefore  are  not  to  be  seized; 
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80  that  if  by  chance, — for  instance,  on  account  of  a  pardonable  error — 
such  a  vessel  should  nevertheless  be  destroyed,  the  question  might  arise 
whether  on  account  of  the  compensation  to  be  paid  for  values  destroyed 
with  it,  a  distinction  should  not  be  made  between  neutral  and  hostile 
property,  for  which  reason  it  might  seem  advisable  to  instruct  the  com- 
mandera  of  men-of-war  to  take  into  account  such  considerations  as  are 
laid  down  for  them  in  par.  114.  Aboveail.itia  of  paramount  importance 
that  par.  114  be  not  sedes  Tnalerice,  and  therefore,  even  supposing  that  the 
compiler  of  the  Regulations  was  of  the  opinion  that  in  the  case  of  the 
legal  destruction  of  a  hostile  ship  claims  for  compensation  could  be  sus- 
tained for  neutral  goods,  it  would  be  incorrect  to  regard  his  opinion  as  a 
definitive  decision  of  this  at  least  doubtful,  and  at  any  rate  disputed  but 
Btili  open  question- 
As  Wehberg,'  correctly  points  out,  Heilfron  *  goes  too  far  when  he 
wishes  to  give  to  the  Prize  Regulations  the  importance  only  of  a  com- 
mand given  by  the  Kaiser  to  the  commanding  officers  of  the  Navy. 
The  Prize  Regulations  contain  lo  a  great  extent  positive  law.  But  with 
regard  to  the  precise  question  under  dispute,  Heilfron 'a  characterization 
is  correct.  This  par.  1 14  is  indeed  only  a  command  to  the  commaodera 
of  men-of-war.  The  Commander-in-Chief  but  not  the  legislator  speaks. 
He  does  not  desire  to  make  substantive  law  and  does  not  do  so. 

Thus  obliged  to  revert  to  the  most  general  legal  principles  in  connec- 
tion with  the  general  laws  of  war,  it  is  absolutely  evident  that  a  claim  in 
favor  of  the  neutrals  does  not  exist,  if  the  destruction  of  the  prize  was 
justified  by  the  circumstances.    {Par.  112,  Prize  Regulations.) 

The  seizure  and  capture  of  hostile  ships  is  an  admissible  act  of  war 
against  other  states  which  is  sanctioned  by  international  law.  Claims 
for  compensation  either  from  members  of  hostile  or  neutral  states  cannot 
arise  in  every  case.  It  is  true  that  according  to  Article  3  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Paris,  neutral  property  (which  is  not  contraband)  cannot  be 
seized  even  on  hostile  ships.  Therefore,  it  is  not  even  liable  to  seizure 
if  the  ship  is  brought  into  port.  But  there  can  be  no  question  of  the 
parties  interested  in  the  cargo  having  a  claim  for  compensation  on  ac- 
count of  the  injury  caused  by  the  seizure  of  the  ship,  the  interruption  of 
the  voyage,  or  the  conveyance  to  a  different  destination  to  what  was  in- 
tended. There  is  also  just  as  httle  claim  for  compensation  if  the  goods 
themselves  suffer  injury  in  consequence  of  the  seizure  of  the  ship;  for 
'Osten-eieh.  ZeiUchift  fUr  dfendicheg  Recht,  II,  3,  p.  282. 
■  Jur.  Wochenschrift,  1915,  p.  486. 
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instance,  if  on  account  of  an  accident  they  are  lost  during  the  subsequent 
voyage  of  the  prize.  Since  seizure  is  a  legal  act,  there  is  no  legal  basis 
whatever  upon  which  to  found  an  injury  to  the  goods,  which  the  neutrals 
have,  moreover,  themselves  caused  by  entrusting  their  property  to  an 
endangered  ship.  Therefore,  since  seizure  is  a  legal  act  of  war,  there  is 
no  legal  basis  for  establishing  the  injury  to  the  goods,  even  if  they  are 
lost  through  an  act  of  war  directed  against  the  ship  when  owing  to  the 
circumstances  such  an  act  must  necessarily  also  be  directed  against 
the  cargo. 

The  legal  question  which  here  arises  can  also  arise  under  the 
conditions  of  land  warfare.  It  can  and  may  not  seldom  happen,  that, 
for  instance,  during  the  bombardment  of  a  fortified  or  defended  place, 
the  property  of  neutrals  also  suffers  injury.  But  even  in  land  warfare, 
in  which  private  property  is  much  more  protected  than  in  war  at  sea, 
there  can  be  no  question  in  such  a  case  of  a  liabiUty  on  the  part  of  the 
belUgerent  states  to  indemnify  even  the  neutrals.  Compare  Article  3 
of  Convention  IV  of  the  Second  Hague  Conference;  Geflfcken  by  Heflfter, 
Volkerrechty  Sec.  150,  note  1  (incorrect,  at  least  insufficient,  viz.j  the  text 
by  Heffter);  Calvo,  Droit  international,  IV,  2250-2252;  Bonfils,  Vol- 
kerrechty  1217;  Bordwell,  Law  of  War,  p.  212. 

In  r^ard  particularly  to  the  conditions  of  naval  war,  however,  Ar- 
ticle 3  of  the  Declaration  of  Paris  gives  protection  neither  in  general  nor 
specifically  to  neutral  property  against  the  actions  of  the  belligerents 
due  to  the  necessities  of  war.  The  purpose  of  Article  3  of  the  Declaration 
of  Paris  was  to  extend  protection  to  neutral  property  in  an  enemy  ship 
which,  under  the  prize  law  as  it  existed  prior  to  the  Declaration,  was 
subject  to  capture.  What  the  necessities  of  war  demand  must  be  allowed 
to  take  place,  whether  neutral  property  is  on  board  the  ship  or  not.  If, 
according  to  Article  2  of  the  Declaration  of  Paris,  the  neutral  flag  pro- 
tects enemy  property,  this  does  not  mean,  that,  trice  versa,  neutral  prop- 
erty protects  the  enemy  ship,  and  protects  it,  indeed,  not  only  against 
destruction  but  also  in  many  cases  against  every  exercise  of  prize  law. 

As  far  as  can  be  seen  up  to  the  most  recent  time,  no  one  has  ever  dis- 
puted this  holding.  Compare,  Entsch.  des  fram.  ConseiL  d'Etat  of 
May  21, 1872  in  Dalloz,  Jurisprudence  g&nirale,  1871,  III,  No.  94,  in  the 
prize  case  of  the  Ludwig  and  Vorvxerts;  Dupuis,  Le  droit  de  la  guerre 
maritime,  1899,  p.  334;  de  Boeck,  De  la  propriStS  ennemie  priv^  sou^ 
pavilion  ennemie,  Sec.  146;  Bordwell,  Law  of  War,  p.  226;  Wheaton, 
International  Law,  4th  ed.,  p.  507,  Sec.  359e;  Oppenheim,  International 
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Law,  II,  201  ff.;  Calvo,  Droit  inlemational,  V,  3033,  3034;  Hall,  Inter- 
national Law,  5th  ed.,  p.  717  f. 

The  claimants'  assertion  that  the  decision  of  the  French  Prize  Court 
in  the  case  of  the  Ludwig  and  Vorwwrts  was  almost  universally  attacked 
in  literature,  has,  apart  from  the  quotations  from  the  recent  literature 
(Wehberg  and  Schramm;  the  quotation  from  Hall,  p.  187,  see  above,  is 
incomprehensible)  remained  unproved  and  must  be  regarded  as  incorrect. 
Only  very  recently,  especially  in  Germany,  has  there  developed  the 
theory  that  generally  in  the  case  of  the  destruction  of  innocent  goods 
the  highest  principle  prescribes  the  obligation  of  granting  compensation 
absolutely  or  in  so  far  as  innocent  goods  may  have  been  destroyed,  and 
absolutely  or  in  so  far  as  neutral  goods  may  have  been  destroyed. 
Compare  Schramm,  PrizenrecM,  p.  338  f.;  Wehberg,  Seekriegsrechi, 
p.  297  Anm.  3  &  4,  and  Oaterr.  Zeilschrift  fur  offentlickes  Recht,  op.  cit.; 
Rehm,  Deutsche  Juri^temeilung,  1915,  p.  454, 

In  consequence,  the  general  obligation  of  granting  compensation  is 
regarded  as  a  foregone  conclusion,  without  giving  any  reason  to  support 
it,  and  when  it  is  subsequently  attempteJ  to  bring  forward  a  reason, 
it  does  not,  when  compared  with  the  foregoing  argiunents,  appear  con- 
vincing. Even  the  argument  that  land  warfare  must  be  confined  locally 
to  the  territories  of  the  belligerent.s  while  the  ship  may  sail  over  the  wide 
seas,  cannot  alter  the  finality  of  the  latter  conclusion.  An  enemy  ship 
is  subject  to  attack  and  eventually  to  defeat  everywhere  on  the  high 
neas  in  confnniiily  with  the  perhaps  regrettable  bill  ncvi'itliclcss  v;ilid 
state  of  international  law.  Finally,  as  soon  as  a  ship  enters  the  high  seas, 
she  becomes  a  portion  of  the  territory  of  her  state,  into  which  the  neutral 
having  loaded  his  goods  on  board  a  belligerent  vessel  for  the  purpose 
of  conveying  them  over  the  sea,  has  brought  them  of  his  own  free 
will. 

In  conclusion,  the  proceedings  are  not  defective  because,  as  objected  to 
in  the  appeal,  the  Prize  Court  omitted  to  decide  whether  the  goods  which 
are  the  object  of  the  reclamations  are  liable  to  seizure  or  not.  It  is  the 
object  of  Sec.  1  of  the  Prize  Court  Rules  to  stipulate  the  exact  subject  of 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Prize  Court,  and  if  Sec.  2  prescribes  on  this  account 
what  the  decision  must  embrace,  this  serves  only  t«  lay  down  the  limits 
within  which  the  court  must  remain,  not,  however,  to  prescribe  that 
in  each  individual  case  a  decision  must  be  rendered  concerning  the 
questions  named,  should  they  be  not  materiaJ  to  the  decision  of  the 
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The  claimants  under  9  and  12,  although  they  were  requested  to  do  so, 
did  not  pay  in  advance  the  costs  which  were  demanded  of  them.  It  is 
therefore  unnecessary  to  enter  into  the  consideration  of  their  legal  claims. 

THE  MARIA  ^ 

Imperial  Supreme  Prize  Court  in  Berlin 
Decided  October  5,  1915 

The  steamer  Maria,  with  a  cargo  of  wheat,  en  route  from  Portland^ 
Oregon,  to  Belfast  and  Dublin,  was  captured  on  September  21,  1914, 
at  1*"  49'  S.  lat.,  31*"  50'  E.  long.,  by  H.  M.  S.  Karlsruhe.  The  ship's 
papers  were  in  order  and  showed  it  to  be  a  Dutch  ship  owned  by  the 
Holland  Gulf  Stoomvaart  Maatschappij,  and  that  on  September  17, 
1912,  it  had  been  chartered  for  a  term  of  five  years  to  the  English  firm 
of  Watson,  Munro  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  of  Cork,  with  branches  at  Belfast  and 
Dublin,  who  subchartered  the  vessel,  for  the  present  trip,  to  Kerr,  Gif- 
ford  &  Co.,  of  Portland,  Oregon.  According  to  the  bill  of  lading  and  the 
manifest,  the  cargo  consisted  of  84,860  sacks  of  wheat,  whereof  40,974 
were  bound  directly  for  Belfast,  while  43,886  were  destined  for  Dublin. 
The  bill  of  lading  read  "to  order."  Considering  that  the  cargo  con- 
sisted of  conditional  contraband  (Prize  Regulations,  Sec.  23,  No.  1) 
and  that  Belfast,  whither  it  was  bound,  serves  the  English  forces  as  a 
base  of  operations  and  supply  (Prize  Regulations,  Sees.  32,  33  d) ;  con- 
sidering, furthermore,  that  the  vessel,  by  stopping  on  the  way,  had 
knowledge  of  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  and  of  the  contraband  charac- 
ter of  its  cargo,  and  was  in  a  position  to  discharge  it  at  a  neutral  port 
(Prize  Regulations,  Sec.  44),  the  Maria  was  seized  and  the  commander 
proceeded  to  destroy  it,  because  the  captured  vessel  could  not  follow 
the  warship  without  risk  of  being  taken  away  from  the  latter,  inasmuch 
as  the  proximity  of  enemy  cruisers  gave  grounds  to  apprehend  such 
recapture,  and  the  Karlsruhe  could  not  spare  an  adequate  prize  crew 
and,  therefore,  an  attempt  to  bring  in  the  prize  would  have  jeopardized 
the  success  of  the  warship's  undertaking  (Prize  Regulation,  Sec.  113  b, 
fiS).   The  cargo  was  sunk  with  the  vessel. 

The  Dutch  ship-owners  put  in  a  claim  for  indemnity  for  the  damages 
caused  them  through  the  destruction  of  their  ship. 

^Translated  from  the  Hanseaiiache  Gerichtazeitung  HauptblaU,  and  the  Zeii" 
sckrift  far  Vdlkerrecht,  Vol.  IX,  No.  3,  p.  413. 
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r  of  the  KmriwiJie  thai  the  entire 
i  lor  BglfMt  iSd  not  agm  it  is  true  witfa 
t  bans  destiDed  for  Dabltn.  The  judis  of  the 
IT  tamt  4ti  aol  tnt«r  into  the  qruestnn  whether  Dublin,  too.  was  a 
a  «f  ths  kind  HBed  in  Sec.  33  c.  d  of  the  Priie  R«gulatk«s  at  the 
t  wbiB  Ife*  Mmia  wa^  expected  there;  he  declared  it  sufficirat  that 
B  to  km  Sist  caDed  at  Belfast,  to  which  place  at  all  events 
e  Prixe  Regulations  referred,  and  that  therefore  also 
»  of  the-  rwgo  destined  for  Dublin  were  first  directed  thither. 
Whtftber  this  holding  should  be  ooncurred  in  need  not  be  conadered, 
«iiire  in  the  OMraoiime  an  official  declaration  has  been  Teoetved  from 
the  t.^luef  ot  the  Admiralty  Staff,  according  to  which  since  tbe  beginning 
of  t^  mr  Dublin  alao  has  served  as  baae  of  operattoos  aod  supply  for 
Ike  K>«e^fa*'  fame.  Thus  the  legal  presumption  of  the  enemr  destina- 
tittB  of  the  foods  is  supported. 

It  has  been  repeatedly  decided,  and  therefore  needs  do  furth«-  argu- 
lueDl.  that  the  ptKumptions  set  up  in  tbe  Prute  Regulations  shall  be 
pv«n  effect  in  judicial  deciaioas.  It  therefore  need  oolv  be  considered 
whether  the  r!:uniant  has  suocef?«le'i  in  r*'Hii!iine  this  pi'^'iraption. 
'I'hv  lower  wurt  decided  that  the  proofs  submitted  were  insufficient, 
siiict'  even  if  the  original  intention  had  been  to  sell  the  wheat  to  mills 
it)H-ratiiig  for  private  persons,  it  could  not  be  positi\*ely  established 
t<\  what  use  the  wheat  would  actually  have  been  put  upon  arrival  in 
IlelfasI  and  whether  the  English  Government  would  not  gladly  have 
plirrhastxl  it,  and  at  a  high  price,  especially  since  the  bill  of  lading  was 
iiimle  out  simply  to  order.  This  the  claimant  opposes,  stating  that  the 
jHiint  is.  not  what  would  possibly  have  become  of  the  cargo,  but  whether 
itit  dt<titination  was  an  enemy  one;  if  this  be  not  acknowledged,  the 
pr^Htf.  which  is  allowed  in  rebuttal  of  the  presumption,  woidd  become 
an  uu[H>ssibihty. 

This  ixHitention  is  not  correct.  It  is  true  that  if  oiJy  the  wording  of 
8ec8.  32  and  33  of  the  Prize  Regulations  be  considered,  it  might  appear 
at*  if  all  questions  had  to  be  considered  as  of  the  time  of  seizure.  Condi- 
tional I'^ntraband  is,  according  to  those  sections,  liable  to  seizure  upon 
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proof  that  it  is  destined  for  the  enemy  forces  and  such  a  destination 
is  to  be  presumed  when  the  facts  stated  in  Sec.  33  are  given.  It  must 
not  be  taken  from  this,  however,  that  the  presumption  applies  only  to 
the  time  of  the  seizure,  and  that  the  proof  in  rebuttal  is  to  be  considered 
as  sufficient  when  it  is  shown  that  at  the  time  of  seizure  the  goods  did 
not  have  an  enemy  destination.  It  was  proper  and  necessary  thus  to 
express  the  rule  in  the  Prize  Regulations  because  they  are  in  the  form 
of  instructions  to  the  commanders  of  men-of-war,  who  are  only  called 
upon  to  take  into  account  the  facts  existing  at  the  time  of  seiz- 
ure. Pending  the  decision  of  the  prize  court,  however,  a  certain  time 
must  naturally  elapse,  and  in  consequence  the  instructions  can  have 
only  a  corresponding  application,  as  is  immediately  apparent  when  the 
Declaration  of  London  is  taken  into  consideration.  It  is  impossible  to 
admit  that  the  court  is  bound  to  leave  subsequent  happenings  out  of 
consideration,  as  for  instance,  a  sale  of  the  cargo  to  the  enemy  forces 
after  capture  and  in  ignorance  of  the  same,  or  to  consider  the  consign- 
ment of  the  cargo  to  a  notorious  army  contractor  as  innocent  because 
it  was  proved  that  at  the  time  of  seizure  he  had  not  yet  resold  the  same 
to  the  government. 

Section  33  of  the  Prize  Regulations  gives  as  the  ground  for  the  pre- 
sumption of  the  place  of  destination,  the  address  to  which  the  shipment 
was  originally  consigned;  the  content  of  the  presumption,  however,  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  address,  but  refers  to  the  real  destination,  the 
destination  for  the  use  of  the  enemy  forces.  If  the  place  of  destination 
exists,  this  is  taken  as  proof  of  the  real  destination.  Proof  in  rebuttal, 
it  is  true,  may  be  offered,  but  it  is  not  sufficient  to  prove  that  at  the 
time  of  seizure  the  aforesaid  disposal  of  the  goods  had  not  yet  been 
made;  for,  just  as  in  cases  in  which  the  legal  presumption  does  not  come 
into  operation  and  the  proof  of  the  hostile  destination  is  not  confined  to 
facts  which  had  already  occurred  at  the  time  of  seizure,  so  the  content 
of  the  presumption  can  likewise  not  be  subject  to  such  a  restriction. 
Otherwise,  it  would  be  most  easy  to  avoid  the  seizure  of  conditional 
contraband  by  abstaining  from  giving  the  goods  in  the  first  instance 
any  but  a  purely  local  destination.  Whether  or  not  proof  in  rebuttal 
may  be  submitted  can  only  depend  on  consideration  of  the  facts  of  each 
individual  case.  It  also  depends  on  the  kind  of  cargo,  and  how  im- 
portant under  existing  circumstances  it  might  be  for  the  armed  forces 
of  the  state  and,  consequently,  upon  the  probability  that  the  enemy 
government  would  acquire  it.    In  the  prize  cases  the  Alfred  Hage,  Havsoe, 
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etc.,  the  court  declared  the  presumption  rebutted  because  proof  waa 
submitted  which  established  that  the  cargoes,  consisting  of  pit-wood, 
were  actually  sold  on  the  spot  where  they  were  required  and  would 
there  be  used  and  consumed,  and  the  court  could  not  refrain  from  hold- 
ing that  the  cargoes  would  have  been  actually  used  by  private  persons 
as  intended.  The  present  case  is  essentially  different.  The  only  actual 
fact  is  that  at  some  time  before  the  outbrealt  of  the  war  the  wheat  was 
sold  and  shipped  to  an  English  importer.  As  to  the  rest,  there  were 
brought,  forward  only  assurances  of  the  purchasers  that  they  were  not 
army  contractors  or  anything  of  the  sort,  and  that  it.  was  their  inten- 
tion to  sell  the  wheat  to  mills  in  the  neighborhood  of  their  branches 
in  order  to  meet  their  norma!  requirementsj.  This  may  be  taken  as 
the  literal  truth,  but  it  would  still  be  absolutely  uncertain  where  the 
wheat  would  in  reahty  have  gone,  quite  apart  from  the  fact  that  after 
all  the  point  is  not  where  the  corn  is  ground  but  for  whom  and  for  what 
the  flour  is  intended. 

That  this  case  does  not  fall  under  Sec,  44  of  the  Prize  Regulations 
was  correctly  decided  by  the  judge  of  the  lower  court  and  not  objected 
to  by  the  claimant. 

In  view  of  the  existing  conditions  it  is  clear,  from  the  reasons  given 
by  the  commander  and  repeated  above,  that  he  waa  entitled  to  destroy 
the  captured  ship,  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  go  further  into  this  point. 

THE  INDIAS    PRINCE  ' 

Imperial  Supreme  Prize  Court  in  Berlin 

Decided  April  15,  1916 

In  the  name  of  the  Empire:  In  the  prize  case  of  the  English  SS. 
Indian  Prince,  home  port  Newcastle,  the  Imperial  Supreme  Prize  Court 
in  Berlin,  on  the  basis  of  the  proceedings  in  its  session  of  February  17, 
1916,  rendered  judgment  that  the  appeals  against  the  judgment  of  the 
Prize  Court  at  Hamburg  of  July  3,  1915,  be  rejected,  the  costs  of  the 
proceedings  on  appeal  to  be  borne  by  the  appellants. 

Reasons 

On  September  4, 1914,  the  English  SS.  Indian  Prince,  laden  with  piece 

goods  and  en  route  from  Santos,  via  Trinidad,  to  ports  of  the  United 

'  Translation  from  copy  of  decision  furbished  by  the  OepartmeDt  of  State. 
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States  of  North  America,  was  captured  by  H.  M.  S.  Kronprinz  WUhdm 
in  7°  S.  and  31^  W.,  and  since  it  was  not  possible  to  bring  the  prize  in,  it 
was  sunk  on  September  9th,  after  the  passengers  and  crew  had  left  the 
vessel.  The  steamer  was  the  property  of  the  Prince  Line,  Limited,  of 
Newcastle. 

In  reply  to  the  proclamation  of  the  Imperial  Prize  Court  in  Hamburg, 
thirty  parties  interested  in  the  cargo  have  registered  claims  for  compensa- 
tion on  account  of  the  destruction  of  37  shipments.  G.  Amsinck  &  Co. 
(Nos.  11  and  12  of  the  statement  in  the  disputed  judgment)  withdrew  the 
reclamation  enumerated  under  No.  11.  A  decision  has  not  yet  been 
passed  concerning  No.  37. 

The  court  restricted  the  proceedings  to  the  question  whether  com- 
pensation is  to  be  paid  for  neutral  property  on  board  an  enemy  ship 
which  was  sunk  with  the  latter,  and  reached  the  decision  that  the  sunken 
ship  and  cargo  were  subject  to  seizure.  Reclamations  1  to  10,  12  to  36, 
and  38  are  to  be  rejected  as  unfounded.  Against  the  judgment  of  the 
Prize  Court  the  claimants  2  to  10, 12  to  26  and  38  prosecuted  an  appeal, 
which  was  rejected. 

The  court  which  pronounced  judgment  in  the  Glitra  case,^  decided 
that  if  an  enemy  prize  be  legally  destroyed,  compensation  is  not  due  for 
neutral  property  on  board  the  vessel  and  destroyed  with  it.  This  must 
also  be  maintained  in  regard  to  the  counter-statements  brought  forward. 
According  to  general  principles,  a  claim  does  not  arise  if  the  act  through 
which  the  cargo  was  injured  was  not  illegal,  but  legal,  nor  is  any  basis 
for  a  claim  to  compensation  afforded  by  a  positive  instruction  of  the 
Prize  Regulations.  This  also  applies  to  Sec.  1 10  of  the  Prize  Regulations 
in  connection  with  Sec.  9,  to  which  the  claimants  have  referred.  For, 
however  correct  the  conclusion  may  be  that  since  the  captain  is  not 
entitled  to  take  neutral  property  off  enemy  ships  in  order  to  use  it  he  is 
certainly  not  entitled  to  destroy  it  unused,  nothing  is  gained  for  the 
matter  which  is  here  in  question.  The  question  here  is,  whether  the 
commander  is  compelled  by  international  law  to  refrain  from  sinking 
an  enemy  vessel  when  he  has  a  legal  right  to  do  so,  because  its  destruc- 
tion would  mean  the  loss  of  the  neutral  goods  on  board,  especially  if  it  is 
impossible  for  him  to  bring  the  vessel  in.  After  repeated  examination, 
the  court  must  continue  to  answer  this  question  in  the  negative.  In  this 
respect  reference  can  only  be  made  to  the  former  decision.  In  particular 
it  is  incorrect  to  say  that  the  former  decision  was  based  on  the  fact  that, 

*  Printed  supra,  p.  921. 
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hy  chippiiig  their  gaoda  in  tux  eoemy  vessel,  the  shippers  took  the  risk 
of  capture  and  de$truclioD,  and  therefore  could  not  claim  coinpeQsation. 
On  the  caatiW7,  in  taking  a  general  view  of  the  matter,  the  expression 
to  the  effect  that  the  neutmls  had  the  free  choice  whether  they  would 
entrust  their  goods  to  the  enemy  ship  and  run  the  risks  in  connection 
therewith,  is  only  used  in  order  to  show  that  the  denial  of  compensation 
is  correct  not  only  from  a  legal  point  of  view,  but  also  cannot  be  eon- 
stidered  as  unreasonable. 

The  pfincipal  reason  which  is  decisive  of  the  case  in  question  lies 
in  the  actml  d^tendence  of  the  cargo  on  the  fate  of  the  ship,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  the  cargo  has  to  suffer  the  injury  resulting  from  an 
ad  direvted  against  the  ship  legally  committed  according  to  prize  law. 
It  cannot  be  sren  why  this  principle,  which  is  generally  acknowledged 
and  placed  be>'ODd  doubt  by  the  report  of  the  drafting  committee  upon 
Article  W  of  the  Dcrlaratiou  of  London,*  should  apply  only  to  the  cap- 
ture of  a  ship  aikl  not  to  it«  just  destruction. 

TbHV  ramaiii^  in  mnsvigitence.  only  the  question  whether  the  plain- 
Itfni  btMn  is  |usti&ed  by  the  treaty  of  commerce  between  Prussia  and 
Ihe  United  Stales  of  North  .\merica.  But  this  must  also  be  answered 
in  the  iwcaiix-v. 

Having  Tvgar\l  lo  the  practice  which  has  been  followed  on  both  sides 
not  oal>'  dunug  (he  pivarnt  war  but  also  in  previous  cases,  the  pnn- 
eiplra  (^  that  Ir««ty  must  also  apply  to  the  relations  of  the  German  Em- 
(»»«•  lo  the  I'ninxl  sStan-s.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  this  treaty  con- 
tains nothing  in  fau>r  of  the  claimants. 

Av\\«\ting  lo  Arti*-lt'  XII  of  the  treaty  of  1828,  Articles  XII  and  XIII 
ivC  the  fv»nuvr  tn-aties  of  17S5  and  1799,  and  Article  XII  in  the  original 
l\*nn  111"  ITjsV  sm-  applicable.  In  this  Article  XII,  the  principle  "Free 
sivijw  make  I'nv  pxKls"  is  agn-e*!  upon.  While  the  treaties  which  the 
I'ttittx)  Statt<<s  made  at  the  same  time  with  other  states  agreed  upon  the 
tirmvipk*  "enenij"  shi[i"^.  enemy  ftoods,"  an  exception  being  made  only 
fv«-  rvuhIs  which  wen-  sliip^xnl  Itefore  the  outbreak  of  the  war  or  within  a 
wilam  pciitxl  tln-r^-after,  (he  treaty  with  Prussia  is  silent  on  the  ques- 
Imii  "eurtxvv  slut<c!s  enemy  goods"  and  it  appears  doubtful  from  the 
lrt\*ty  h(>w  this  subjtvt  is  to  l>e  understood.  Prussia  may  have  taken 
(be  !»(»nd  thit(  neutral  [m»[XTty  should  not  be  subject  to  confiscation 
even  tvn  cueui,v  .vlii^ks.  am)  this  nught  be  presumed  from  the  fact  that  not 
Kutg  Ht'lerwnr\l.<t  (he  sanie  principle  was  acknowledged  in  common  law. 

'  >\«  ituH  n^HiM.  »«•  AiiH*l«nent  W  **"*  Jodrnai.,  Vol.  8  (1914),  p.  88  at  p.  139. 
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In  the  negotiations  with  regard  to  the  treaty  of  1785,  as  the  claimants 
aptly  point  out,  Prussia  actually  desired  that  instead  of  the  sentence 
"enemy  ships,  enemy  goods,"  suggested  in  the  American  draft,  the 
opposite  view,  "enemy  ships,  free  goods,"  be  adopted.  But  the  United 
States  would  not  agree  to  this,  and  therefore  nothing  at  all  was  settled 
upon  this  point.  Thus  the  law  as  laid  down  by  the  treaty  corresponded 
to  the  rules  of  the  Armed  Neutrality  of  1780.  Only  the  rule  "free  ships, 
free  goods"  is  expressed  in  the  treaty,  while  nothing  is  said  about  neutral 
goods  on  enemy  ships.  This  has  often  been  taken  to  mean  that  the 
confiscation  of  neutral  goods  on  enemy  ships  would  not  be  resisted. 
By  long  practice  it  had  become  the  custom  to  consider  the  confiscation 
of  neutral  goods  on  board  enemy  ships  as  a  concession  to  the  belligerents, 
in  return  for  which  the  inviolabiUty  of  enemy  goods  on  neutral  ships  is 
acknowledged.'* 

This  is  precisely  the  standpoint  which  the  authorities  of  the  United 
States  of  North  America  took  at  the  time  of  the  celebration  of  the  treaty 
of  1785  with  regard  to  its  interpretation.  No  less  a  person  than  the 
Secretary  of  State  Jefferson,  who  was  himself  interested  in  the  conclusion 
of  the  treaty  of  1785,  expressed  himself  in  this  sense  when,  in  1793, 
France,  then  at  war  with  England,  complained  to  the  United  States 
that  England  had  captured  French  goods  in  American  ships  and  that 
America  had  allowed  it.  In  Jefferson's  note  of  July  24,  1793,  rejecting 
these  complaints  as  unfounded  because  according  to  international  law 
(Consolato  del  Mare)  enemy  goods  in  neutral  ships  are  subject  to  con- 
fiscation, which  is  only  modified  if  the  principle,  "free  ships,  free  goods" 
is  provided  by  the  treaty,  it  is  stated: 

We  have  adopted  this  modification  in  our  treaties  with  France,  The  Netherlands 
and  Prussia,  and  therefore  as  to  them,  our  vessels  cover  the  goods  of  their  enemies, 
and  we  lose  <mr  goods,  when  in  the  vessels  of  their  enemies.^* 

Although  in  the  treaty  with  Prussia  the  principle  "Free  ships,  free 
goods"  only  is  agreed  upon,  the  Secretary  of  State,  Jefferson,  im- 
mediately presmnes  that,  in  consequence,  the  principle  "enemy  ships," 
enemy  goods"  also  applies  in  the  relations  with  Prussia. 

The  claimants,  therefore,  do  not  refer  to  Article  XII,  but  to  Article 
XIII  of  the  treaty  of  1785  and  1799.  They  do  not  deny  that  if  the 
French  text  be  used,  nothing  can  be  gained  for  their  point  of  view  from 
this  article.  But  they  want  to  hold  to  the  English  text,  in  which  a  dis- 
crepancy occurs,  from  which  they  seek  to  infer  that  under  all  circum- 

*  Cauchy,  Le  droit  maritime  international,  II,  p.  262. 
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4MMHS  wfaMi  tbf  guod:^  belonging;  to  citizens  of  the  United  States  of 
JiUtBttk  an  io  question,  even  if  the  cargo  be  on  board  an  enemy  ship, 

Ik  0  aiiiwr»e«ry  (o  consider  which  of  the  two  texts  is  competent, 
«rb>Mr.  if  both  are  competent,  a  contradiction  between  them  is  to  be 
«jlvvt).  for  even  the  English  text  lead»  to  no  favorable  result  for  the 
dikituiint^.  In  the  tirst  place,  their  rejtding  ia  directly  contradicted  by 
thr  int«wpnflaiion  of  the  treaty  adopted  by  the  United  States,  as  men- 
twiK^J  above,  in  the  year  1793.  But  purely  from  a  grammatical  point 
of  vww,  lh«  reading  of  the  English  text  adopted  by  the  claimants  is  not 
adtuiaMblc.  Whilst  the  French  text  speaks  of  goods  shipped  "d  bord  des 
taiaittaux  ties  ni^jels  ou  citoyens  de  iune  des  Parties,"  the  English  text  does 
not  ifiwl,  as  it  »ho\dd  in  a  literal  translation,  "carried  in  the  vessels  of 
Ihc  BUbjectji  or  citizens  of  either  party,"  but  reads  " carried  in  the  vessels, 
w  6v  <Ac  subjfcts  or  citizens  of  either  party."  Accordingly,  the  claimants 
think  that  not  only  goods  shipped  on  American  or  Prussian  vessels,  but 
ithippcd  by  American  or  Prussian  citizens  as  well,  regardless  of 
it  kind  of  vessels  are  employed,  or  even  if  they  be  shipped  in  enemy 
Ih.  Hhould  be  presumed  to  be  synonymous  with  goods  which  belojig 
ta  BUch  uitizeHK. 

(>f  the  latter  goods,  however,  no  mention  is  made  in  the  treaty.  The 
"pArried  by"  does  not  refer  to  the  property  relationship  but  to  the 
permn  who  undertakes  the  shipment,  who,  however,  is  the  ship-owner 
and  not  the  shipper  or  consignee.  The  whole  difference  between  the 
lOnglish  and  French  texts  amounts  to  the  extension,  that,  in  addition  to 
the  ships  of  the  citizens  of  both  states,  special  stress  is  laid  in  the  English 
Ufxt  on  the  vessels  of  the  parties  to  the  contract,  the  vessels  of  the 
MtatcH, — "the  vessels  of  either  party";  for  the  words  "of  either  party" 
niUHt  refer  to  "in  the  vessels"  if  the  latter  expression  is  not  to  be  totally 
unintelligible.  It  is  characteristic,  that  the  text  in  Martens,  Recueil  des 
Traites,  Supplement,  II,  p.  226,  also  contains  the  edition  of  the  treaty 
furnJHhed  by  the  Interior  Department  and  an  independent  translation 
from  the  English  which  was  undoubtedly  made  soon  after  the  conclusion 
of  the  treaty  of  1799,  in  which  the  translator  reproduces  the  wording 
exactly  in  this  sense.  The  "elles  m^me"  in  the  turning  on  "d'elles 
ni/tine"  can  for  grammatical  reasons  apply  only  to  the  "Parties  con- 
Iraotantcs"  in  whose  own  vessels  goods  are  shipped. 

Moreover,  a  different  interpretation  is  impossible  for  positive  reasons. 
Arti(!lc  XIII  treats  of  contraband.    In  order  to  avoid  disputes,  which  are 
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apt  to  arise  over  the  question  whether  goods  are  contraband  of  war  or 
not,  it  was  agreed  that  contraband  likewise  should  not  be  subject  to 
seizure.  It  is  true  that  in  case  of  necessity  contraband  goods  may  be 
requisitioned  upon  payment  of  their  value;  they  may  also,  should  the 
necessities  of  war  demand  it,  be  detained  for  the  time  being,  the  owners 
to  be  paid  for  the  losses  but  only  against  payment  of  the  damage  sus- 
tained by  the  detention.  These  stipulations  of  Article  XIII  are  mostly 
closely  connected  with  the  provisions  of  Article  XII.  While  contraband 
is  always  excepted  from  the  general  principle  ''free  ships  make  free 
goods,"  after  that  principle  is  laid  down  in  Article  XII  for  enemy  goods 
in  Prussian  or  American  vessels,  Article  XIII  enters  into  the  exceptional 
case  of  goods  shipped  in  such  vessels  which  are  contraband  of  war  or 
suspected  of  being  contraband.  The  provision  concerning  the  treatment 
of  the  ships  in  question,  according  to  which  the  master  of  a  vessel  stopped 
for  canying  contraband  to  the  enemy  is  to  have  the  choice  of  delivering 
up  the  contraband  articles  and  then  proceeding  unmolested  upon  his 
voyage,  applies  without  doubt  only  .to  the  ships  of  the  parties  to  the 
treaty.  It  appears  absolutely  out  of  the  question  that  the  agreement 
was  also  meant  to  apply  to  an  enemy  ship  canying  munitions,  etc.,  to 
its  own  belligerent  country.  It  cannot  have  been  considered  that  the 
belligerent  who  succeeded  in  capturing  a  ship  with  weapons  and  muni- 
tions should  be  obliged  to  pay  compensation  when  it  happened  to  be  a 
citizen  of  the  other  state  party  to  the  treaty  who  undertook  to  send  them 
to  the  enemy,  or  that  the  enemy  vessel  after  it  had  given  up  the  con- 
traband should  be  allowed  to  continue  its  voyage  unmolested. 

If  Article  XIII  of  the  treaty  of  1799  does  not  refer  to  contraband  on 
enemy  ships,  it  is  self-evident  that  nothing  concerning  the  treatment 
of  innocent  goods  on  such  vessels  is  laid  down.  The  principle  ''enemy 
ships,  free  goods"  applies  also  to  the  United  States.  Its  validity,  how- 
ever, is  not  derived  from  any  special  treaty,  but  from  common  inter- 
national law  as  laid  down  in  the  Declaration  respecting  Maritime  Law 
adopted  at  Paris  in  1856,  which,  according  to  the  German  Prize  Law 
Regulations,  applies  also  to  countries,  like  the  United  States,  which 
did  not  agree  to  that  Declaration.  Likewise,  in  regard  to  the  question 
whether  in  such  cases  as  the  one  under  consideration  the  owners  of  neu- 
tral goods  are  to  receive  compensation,  the  same  principles  must  be 
applied  towards  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  as  towards  the  sub- 
jects of  other  neutral  countries.  These  principles  are  laid  down  in  the 
Glitra  case. 
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Dt  vadmede  NeutraHlets — Forbund:  Et  avsnit  av  Ft^kerettens  his 
(The  Armed  Leagues  of  Neutrality.  A  Chapter  of  the  Histor 
International  Law).  By  Thorvald  Boye.  Christiania,  Copeaiha, 
Stockholm:  Grondahl  &  Son,  1912.    pp.  vi,  360. 

Nordens,  sarlig  Danmarks,  Netttraliiet  under  Krimkrigen.  [The  T 
trahty  of  the  Scandinavian  Kingdoms  and  especially  of  Deon 
during  the  Crimean  War].  By  Fredrik  Bajer.  Copenhagen:  I! 
pp.  826. 

The  one  great  contribution  of  the  Scandinavian  nations  to  the  ev 
tion  of  modem  international  law  is  their  persevering  efforts  to  ob' 
recognition  from  belligerent  Powers  of  a  body  <rf  rules  on  the  rij 
of  neutral  states  during  war,  especially  in  relation  to  navigation 
maritime  commerce.  In  course  of  time  this  has  developed  into  a  b 
interest,  on  the  part  of  the  Scandinavian  kingdoms,  for  a  more  se< 
status  of  neutral  states  in  general,  and  they  have  elaborated  for  i 
lomatic  discussion  a  body  of  rules  with  relation  to  declarations  of  ; 
manent  neutrality.  Very  likely  the  present  war  may  give  a  rude  b 
to  the  whole  conception  of  neutrality  and  the  rules  pertuning  to 
status.  It  seems  as  if  out  of  the  present  chaos  there  may  rise  a  new  i( 
which  will  strip  neutrality  of  its  negative  aspect  and  give  it  a  construe' 
sense  which  will  confer  on  "neutral"  states  duties  to  uphold,  as  fai 
possible,  international  peace  and  public  right.  In  the  meantime, 
neutrality  conception  has  served  a  useful  purpose  as  far  as  it  goes,  ! 
it  is  natural  and  fitting  that  Scandinavian  authors  should  be  particuli 
interested  in  proving  the  part  theu"  countries  have  played  in  the  evi 
tion  of  neutrality  law  and  custom. 

Dr.  Thorvald  Boye,  of  the  Norwepan  Ministry  for  Social  Questit 
presents  us  with  the  result  of  year-long  painstakii^  studies  in  the  Rec 
Office  in  London,  in  the  archives  of  the  Foreign  Offices  in  Copenha 
and  in  Stockholm,  relating  to  the  successive  Armed  Leagues  of  Neut 
ity.  After  a  brief  sketch  of  the  evolution  of  neutrality  rules,  espeo: 
with  regard  to  navigation  in  war  time,  up  to  1642,  he  furnishes  us  witl 
interesting  survey  of  Scandinavian  foreign  relations  in  the  aeventee 
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century.  There  were  then  only  two  Scandinavian  kingdoms,  Sweden 
and  Denmark-Norway,  continually  at  war  with  each  other,  after  the 
power  of  the  Hansa  had  been  finally  broken.  Duriag  a  short  spell  of 
military  ascendancy,  Sweden  climbed  the  dizzy  heights  of  great  power, 
but  the  Great  Northern  War  (1700-1721)  made  for  all  time  an  end  of 
this  state  of  things.  Russia  became  the  Great  Power  of  the  North. 
The  result  was  a  sort  of  equilibrium  between  the  two  Scandinavian  king- 
doms, and  in  this  were  found  the  necessary  conditions  for  cooperation 
between  them,  in  their  common  interest.  At  four  different  times  during 
the  eighteenth  century  we  see  Denmark-Norway  and  Sweden  conclude 
Neutrality  Leagues.  It  is  just  to  say  that  the  initiative  invariably  lies 
with  the  Danes.  Sometimes  they  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  adhesion 
and  active  support  of  other  Powers:  Russia,  Prussia  on  one  occasion, 
Austria,  Portugal  and  the  two  Sicilies,  and  we  know  that  Holland  was 
ready  in  1780  to  join  the  League.  England,  however,  preferred  to  have 
Holland  as  an  enemy  rather  than  as  a  neutral,  and  declared  war  on  her. 

Dr.  Boye  traces  with  great  care  the  history  of  this  interesting  developh 
ment.  He  first  mentions  the  precedents  of  1691  and  1693,  during  the 
war  between  France  and  the  coalition  led  by  William  the  Third.  He 
then  gives  a  detailed  account  of  the  Leagues  of  1756  (Seven  Years'  War), 
1780  (American  Independence),  1794  (Revolutionary  War)  and  of  1800 
(Napoleon).  The  great  mass  of  material,  to  which  several  new  records 
are  added,  is  skillfully  handled  in  a  sober  and  trustworthy  way.  Per- 
haps it  might  have  been  desirable  if  greater  attention  had  been  given  to 
the  philosophy  of  the  subject.  We  are  now  somewhat  subdued  by  the 
mass  of  detailed  information. 

It  is  very  interesting  to  note  that  it  is  not  only  through  their  politicians 
that  these  northern  countries  have  contributed  towards  the  develop- 
ment of  this  part  of  international  law.  In  a  special  paragraph  Dr.  Boye 
gives  an  account  of  the  action  and  the  writings  of  the  remarkable  Martin 
Hiibner  who,  more  than  any  other  author,  has  anticipated  in  his  books 
the  theories  of  neutrality  which  were  to  prevail  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  Paris  rules  of  1856  essentially 
embody  the  rules  for  which  the  northern  Powers  had  been  contending. 
Hiibner,  even,  in  one  of  his  books,  anticipates  the  principle  of  an  im- 
partial prize  jurisdiction,  though  not  so  elaborate  as  the  plan  of  1907, 
which  unfortunately  has  not  yet  been  put  into  action. 

While,  thus,  the  principles  for  which  these  small  kingdoms  had  been 
contending  were  to  be  vindicated  by  posterity,  the  experiment  of  an 
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umied  league  of  neutrality  ended,  in  1801,  in  defeat  for  the  countries 
thcmaelves,  defeat  not  even  very  glorious.  The  policy  of  the  micceaaive 
leagues  had  as  a  matter  of  course  been  mainly  directed  against  England, 
whu,  then  as  now,  utilized  its  mastery  of  the  seas  as  its  chief  weapon  in 
war,  not  always  over-mindful  of  neutral  "rights".  Denmark's  defeat 
in  1801  and  its  enforced  withdrawal  from  the  League  which  it  had,  if  not 
initiated,  at  any  rate  contributed  to  inspire,  is  one  of  the  numerous 
tragediea  of  a  feeble  state  trying  in  vain  to  satisfy  both  parties  at  war. 

Dr.  Boye's  conclusion  is  optimistic,  as  was  natural  in  1912,  when  his 
book  was  published.  It  would  hardly  have  been  possible  to  end  in  the 
same  vein  at  the  present  time. 

The  book  has  a  very  good  analytical  table  of  contents,  but  the  absence 
of  an  alphabetical  index  is  greatly  to  be  regretted. 

The  book  by  Fredrik  Bajer,  the  Danish  veteran  friend  of  peace, 
treats  of  a  ver>'  special  chapter  of  the  history  of  neutrality  during  the 
nineteenth  century.  It  is  an  imposing  monument  of  painstaking  in- 
dustry and  loving  care.  It  consists  in  the  main  of  copious  extracts 
from  the  records  in  the  Danish  Foreign  Office  and  must  represent  years 
and  years  uf  patient,  incessant  work.  The  subject  is,  of  course,  of  a 
very  special  character,  but  the  book  is  quite  readable  because  the  original 
documents  are  always  cit«d  in  their  original  style,  and  as  they  are  bound 
ti^ether  with  short  introductory  and  transitory  paragraphs,  the  .tale 
l>ecomps  one  of  continuous  interest.  Tliere  are  excellent  indexes,  so  that 
the  bulky  volume  can  easily  be  consulted. 

In  a  first  part  the  author  traces  the  history  of  the  Hmultaneous  dec- 
larations of  neutrality  from  the  three  Scandinavian  kingdoms  of  Decem- 
ber (1853)  in  view  of  the  threatening  European  war,  which  broke  out 
in  1854.  A  second  and  third  part  follow  the  foreign  policy,  especially  of 
Denmark,  during  the  war,  while  a  fourth  part  tells  the  tale  of  the  decay 
of  the  common  policy  of  neutrality,  especially  through  the  famous  treaty 
of  November  21,  1885,  by  which  Ei^land  and  France  "guaranteed" 
the  int^rity  of  Norway  and  Sweden  as  against  Russia.  This  treaty 
meant  an  abrupt  departure  from  the  policy  of  neutrahty,  and  from  the 
Russophile  attitude  of  Bemadotte  (1844).  It  would  probably  have 
epelled  the  entry  of  Norway  and  Sweden  into  the  war  against  Russia,  if 
peace  had  not  intervened  at  the  beginning  of  1856.  Fortunately,  the 
treaty  of  1855  has  been  formally  abolished  with  regard  both  to  Norway 
(in  1907)  and  to  Sweden  (in  1908). 
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In  a  last  part  Mr.  Bajer  traces  the  history  of  the  negotiations  for  the 
Treaty  of  Paris.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  author  will  be  able  to  publish 
later  a  fifth  part,  which  he  has  prepared,  and  which  completes  the  history 
up  to  the  declaration  on  maritime  law  of  April  23, 1856. 

In  any  event,  the  author  is  to  be  sincerely  congratulated  on  this  fine 
fruit  of  his  disinterested  and  painstaking  industry. 

Chb.  L.  Langb. 

War  or  a  United  World.    By  Soterios  Nicholson.    Washington:  The 
Washington  Publishmg  House.    1916.    pp.  325. 

The  author  has  in  this  book  given  to  us  a  discursive  and  somewhat 
rambling,  I  shall  not  say  pedantic,  review  of  ancient  Greece,  of  Italy  and 
the  Roman  Empire,  of  the  Franco-Iberian  Peninsula,  the  British  Isles, 
Russia,  Germany  and  Prussia.  In  Chapter  8  he  enumerates  the  causes 
of  the  present  war  as  he  sees  them,  and  in  Chapter  9,  the  last  chapter  of 
the  book,  we  are  given  his  views  relative  to  the  establishment  of  peace 
with  justice.  The  writer  believes  that  even  from  the  point  of  view  of 
competition,  warfare  is  neither  a  necessary  nor  a  desirable  factor,  ''nor 
indeed  a  prevailing  process  in  nature."  It  is  cooperation  which  is  useful 
and  necessary.  Patriotism  should  be  something  larger'  than  national 
egotism.  ''States  are  meant  to  cooperate  in  productive  activity,  in  the 
same  way  as  individuals,  if  they  are  meant  to  exist  and  prosper  at  all." 

Coming  to  the  point  of  the  whole  discussion,  we  are  told  that  inter- 
national cooperation  must  "receive  embodiment  in  terms  of  a  federation 
of  all  the  states  in  the  world."  It  is  not  proposed  that  the  states  shall 
give  up  their  freedom  as  r^ards  their  internal  afifairs,  but  a  imiversal 
state,  a  imited  world,  there  must  be.  The  machinery  of  the  federation 
must  consist  of  an  international  legislative  assembly,  a  judicial  tribunal 
&nd  an  executive  body.  . Since  the  executive  body  is  to  employ  "instru- 
ments of  pimishment"  in  terms  of  economic  pressure  and  of  the  use  of 
armed  force,  the  program  of  the  author  is  in  this  regard  essentially  the 
same  as  the  program  of  the  LfCague  to  Enforce  Peace.    We  read: 

The  use  of  anned  force  will  be  effected  whenever  occasion  arises  by  the  sending  of  a 
sufficient  portion  of  the  Federal  army  or  navy  or  both  to  the  precincts  of  the  offend- 
ing state  and  by  threatening  to  compel  the  latter  to  comply  with  law  by  force.  If 
the  state  refuses  to  yield,  the  military  force  will  invade  the  state,  etc. 

In  short,  it  is  proposed  that  the  resort  to  arbitration  must  be  compul- 
sory and  the  judgment  of  the  court  must  be  binding  upon  all  states. 
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\  Mrittrwhjit  rureiul  reading  of  this  book  fails  to  disclose  an  adequate 
utipnciattwn  of  The  Hague  Conferences  as  law-making  bodies.  The 
«ubbur  is  evidently  unaware  of  the  work  already  accomplished  in  behalf 
lA  lui  International  judiciary.  The  difference  between  judicial,  arbitral 
1  vth«r  Dietliuds  of  composition  is  not  recognized.  The  question  of 
wttona  haa  received  short  shrift  for  the  reason  that  the  author  makes 
V  i^onunon  mistake  of  drawing  his  analogies  from  the  municipal  ratber 
~  than  from  the  international  field,  or  from  the  experiences  of  our  own 
Supreme  Court  with  its  decisions  as  between  States. 

Arthur  Debrin  Call. 

Krie^ifuhrende  Slaaten  aU  SchuMner  und  GUiubiger  feindlicher  Stoats' 
angehiiriger.  By  Wilhelm  Kaufmann.  Berlin:  J.  Guttentag's  Ver- 
lag.    1915.    pp.  86. 

The  science  of  international  law  has  labored  to  create  a  body  of  rules 
to  regulate,  as  far  as  can  be,  the  conduct  of  war;  and  it  has  in  a  brief 
time  achieved  the  seemingly  impossible,  namely,  the  recognition  on 
the  part  of  nations  that  war  b  a  legal  relation,  a  law-regulated  status. 
The  modern  interdependence  of  states  and  peoples  is  as  vital  in  the 
realm  of  finance  as  elsewhere.  Hence,  upon  the  outbreak  of  war,  bellig- 
erent states  often  find  themselves  debtors  or  creditors  for  enormous 
.■<imi«,  of  enemy  subjects.  What  are  the  rules  of  law  go\'erning  the 
mutual  rights  and  duties  of  belligerent  states  and  enemy  subjects  in 
respect  of  these  obligations?  Professor  Kaufmann  shows,  in  this  sharply 
rea.soned  monograph,  that  the  manifold  effects  of  war  upon  these  obliga- 
tions extend  even  to  third  parties  and  that  national  as  well  as  inter- 
national law  come  into  play.  In  general,  the  relations  of  the  parties 
are  in  the  first  instance  governed  by  the  international  law  of  war,  but 
also,  in  so  far  as  this  law  is  imperfect  or  permits  it,  to  a  large  extent  by 
the  national  law  of  the  belligerents.  In  this  connection  Professor  Kauf- 
mann reiterates  the  theory,  of  which  he  is  a  vigorous  champion,  that 
individuals  are  the  subjects  of  international  law;  hence  if  the  rules  of 
international  law  may  fairly  be  regarded  as  immediately  applicable 
between  the  enemy  subject  and  the  delator  (or  creditor)  state,  no  na- 
tional law  of  either  Ijeliigerent  state  can  legally  alter  or  destroy  the  in- 
dividual's rights  or  duties  under  international  law. 

The  author  examines  at  length  the  authority  of  a  l)elligerent  state  to 
suspend  payment  of  its  obligations  to  enemy  subjects,  as  he  states 
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Great  Britain,  France  and  Russia  are  now  doing;  and  he  pronounces 
such  suspensions  contrary  to  the  uniform  practice  of  nations  and  hence 
unwarranted  in  law.  The  subsequent  similar  enactments  of  Germany 
are  deemed  retaliatory.  Considerable  attention  is  given  to  the  question 
of  what  protection  and  relief  the  injured  enemy  subject  may  expect 
of  his  own  government.  For  example,  have  the  German  creditors  of 
Russia  the  right  to  demand  of  Germany  that  the  Russian  bank  deposits 
in  Berlin  attached  by  the  German  Government  be  applied  to  the  satis- 
faction of  their  just  claims  against  Russia?  Professor  Kaufmann  thinks 
not.  He  suggests,  however,  that  active  reprisals  against  the  repudiat- 
ing states  should  be  undertaken  and  a  special  fund  be  accumulated 
thereby  with  which  to  pay  the  repudiated  obligations.  But  the  author's 
appeal  to  Article  3  of  the  Fourth  Hague  Convention  of  1907  providing 
that  a  belligerent  who  violates  the  R^glement  pertaining  to  war  on  land 
may  be  held  liable  to  pay  damages,  seems  inapt,  for  the  reason  that  no 
paragraph  of  the  Reglement  deals  with  the  relations  between  enemy 
subjects  and  belligerent  debtor  or  creditor  states. 

George  C.  Butte. 

Tratado  de  Derecho  Intemadonai  Publico,    By  Dr.  Simon  Planas  Suarez. 
Madrid:  Hijos  de  Reus.     1916.    Vol.  1,  pp.  502. 

The  distinguished  publicist  and  Venezuelan  diplomat,  Dr.  Simon 
Planas  Suarez,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of 
his  country  to  the  Government  of  Portugal,  has  just  pubUshed  a  very 
interesting  work  under  the  above  title. 

This  work  was  not  intended  to  deal  with  the  problem  which  is  of 
such  great  importance  to-day,  namely,  that  relating  to  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  international  law.  Its  aims  lie  in  a  totally  different  direction. 
Its  purpose  is  to  make  known  international  law  in  its  most  important 
branches  as  it  existed  before  the  war. 

The  object  which  the  author  has  proposed  to  himself  amply  justifies 
the  plan  and  method  of  the  work.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  author  re- 
views in  his  first  volume,  which  has  just  appeared,  all  questions  relating 
to  the  subject  of  peace.  It  treats  of  Territory,  Population,  Govern- 
ment, Sovereignty,  the  Independence  of  States  and  questions  relating 
thereto  especially  Intervention  and  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  State  Prop- 
erty, Treaties  and  their  Interpretation,  Territorial  Seas,  Rivers,  Aerial 
Domain,  NationaUty,  and  all  questions  in  connection  therewith. 
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These  subject-matters  are  not  treated  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
"doctrinaire,"  but  from  an  essentially  practical  one.  It  oiitUnes  the 
opinions  of  the  principal  authorities  on  each  of  these  questions,  and 
gives  a  sketch  of  the  principal  diplomatic  treaties  relating  to  them. 

The  method  and  contents  of  the  book  enable  any  one  wishing  to  ob- 
tain information  speedily  on  any  question  of  international  law,  to  find 
the  same  concisely  stated  in  the  work  of  Dr.  Suarez  without  having  to 
search  for  the  opinions  in  different  works  on  each  subject  with  which 
international  law  is  concerned,  as  we  are  now  compelled  to  do. 

But  besides  this,  the  work  of  the  distinguished  Venezuelan  diplomat 
has  another  advantage.  This  has  been  brought  to  our  attention  by 
Mr.  A.  Merignac,  Professor  at  the  University  of  Toulouse,  in  a  review 
of  the  book  which  appeared  in  the  last  number  of  the  ReviK  GSriirale  de 
Droit  IniemaHonal  Public, — that  is,  it  makes  known  to  European  au- 
thors and  publicists  the  Spanish  and  South  American  bibUography  on 
international  law. 

We  are  convinced  that  the  splendid  work  of  Dr.  Suarez  will  be  well 
received  by  all  persons  who  dedicate  themselves  to  the  subject  of  inter- 
national law,  and  Dr.  Suarez  must  be  sincerely  congratulated  on  his 
efforts,  which  have  succeeded  in  enriching  American  Uterature  and 
bibliography  by  the  work  that  has  just  beeH  pubUsbed  from  his  pen. 
Alejandro  Alvarez. 

Tfte  Freedom  of  the  Seas.  A  dissertation  by  Grotius.  Translated,  with 
a  revision  of  the  Latin  text,  by  Ralph  Van  Deman  Magoffin.  Edited, 
with  an  introductory  note,  by  James  Brown  Scott.  New  York: 
Oxford  University  Press.    1916.    pp.  xv,  83. 

The  Mare  Liberum  appeared  anonymously  in  1608,  and  was  Grotius* 
first  published  contribution  to  international  law.  A  feature  causing  the 
little  dissertation  to  deserve  unusual  attention  at  the  present  time  is 
indicated  by  the  translator's  selection  of  a  title  just  now  in  common 
use, — "The  Freedom  of  the  Seas."  It  is  true  that  there  is  no  direct 
treatment  of  the  topics  now  pressing;  for  Grotius  had  not  occasion  to 
discuss  whether  neutrals  in  time  of  war  should  continue  in  unrestricted 
use  of  the  sea  and  whether  even  belligerent  private  and  non-contraband 
property  should  be  as  safe  on  sea  as  on  land.  Yet  there  is  presentation 
of  the  question  necessarily  underlying  those  topics,  the  question,  that 
is  to  say,  whether  the  sea  is  open  to  all  in  time  of  peace.    On  this  ele- 
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mentary  problem  Grotius  contends  that  prima  facie  the  sea  is  open  to 
all  people  whomsoever  and  for  the  purpose  of  commerce  with  all  people 
whomsoever.  As  the  headings  of  two  of  the  chapters  put  the  matter: 
*^Jure  gentium  quibusvia  ad  quoavis  liberam  esse  navigaiionem^'  and  *^Jure 
genHum  inter  quosvis  liberam  esse  mercaturamJ*  Those  two  chapters 
(I  and  VIII)  contain  passages  capable  of  use  to-day,  and  so  does  the 
preliminary  address  **Ad  prindpes  poptdosque  liberos  orbis  Christiani,** 
The  other  parts  are  of  more  temporary  interest,  as  they  deal  with  the 
details  of  a  controversy  between  the  Portuguese  and  the  Dutch  on  Dutch 
rights  of  commerce  with  the  East  Indies.  Yet  even  these  more  special- 
ized passages  are  worthy  of  being  examined  as  specimens  of  Grotius' 
method,  especially  as  his  more  famous  treatise  De  Jure  Belli  ac  Pads 
is  so  voluminous  as  to  discom^e  even  the  few  who  care  to  read  old 
books.  The  Mare  Liberum,  though  short,  gives  adequate  knowledge  of 
the  use  which  Grotius  made  of  ethical  reasoning  and  of  quotations  from 
the  Bible,  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics,  and  the  Uterature  of  the  Middle 
Ages. 

Grotius'  Latin  is  impressive,  and  no  translation  can  take  its  place; 
but,  like  all  modem  Latinists,  Grotius  was  compelled  to  use  words  sel- 
dom or  never  found  in  the  classics,  and  hence  the  parallel  English  version 
is  welcome. 

The  introduction  by  Dr.  Scott  gives  the  historical  background  for 
the  dissertation,  and  explains  that  half  a  century  ago  the  dissertation 
was  discovered  to  be  a  revision  of  the  then  unpublished  treatise  De  Jure 
Praedce^  and  that,  according  to  some  experts,  both  this  short  dissertation 
and  that  larger  treatise  may  have  owed  their  existence  to  some  em- 
ployment of  Grotius  by  the  Dutch  East  India  Coifipany. 

Eugene  WAifSAUOH. 

The  Law  of  CorUraband  of  War.    By  H.  Reason  Pyke.    Oxford:  The 
Clarendon  Press.    1915.    pp.  xl,  314. 


It  is  seldom  that  a  book  which  is  timely — especially  if  it  be  a  law 
book — ^is  thoroughly  and  carefully  prepared.  Mr.  Pyke's  study  of  the 
law  of  contraband  is  an  exception.  Of  its  timeliness  there  can  be  no 
question.  There  is  no  other  branch  of  international  law  which  upon  the 
outbreak  of  war  becomes  of  such  general  interest  to  the  commercial 
states  of  the  world,  whether  belligerent  or  neutral,  as  does  the  law  of 
contraband.    The  exercise  by  belligerents  of  rights  over  neutral  property 
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which  are  conceded  to  them  by  mtemational  law  impresses  upon  neu- 
trals the  fat't  that  no  nation  lives  to  itself  alone  and  that  the  commerce 
of  states  which  are  not  parties  to  a  war  may  be  seriousiy  affected  thereby. 
It  is  in  connection  with  the  subject  of  contraband  also  that  the  most 
serious  diplomatic  controversies  between  belligerent  and  neutral  states 
are  Ukely  to  arise  since  the  interests  of  the  two  Rroups  are  in  direct 
conflict.  There  has  been  no  important  war  ia  the  last  three  centuries 
in  which  complaint  has  not  been  made  that  the  belligerent  in  the  exercise 
of  his  right  to  prevent  supplies  of  war  material  from  reaching  his  enemy 
was  infringing  the  rights  of  neutrals.  Mr.  Pyke  states  in  bold  language 
the  principle  wliich  governs  the  attitude  of  belhgerents.  "As  long  as 
war  exists  between  the  great  Powers,  neutral  interests  must  continue  to 
be  subordinated  to  the  exigencies  of  the  belligerents."  This  is  unpalat- 
able doctrine  to  a  neutral,  but  it  is  the  doctrine  to  which  every  mari- 
time neutral,  when  belligerent,  has  appealed. 

The  comprehensiveness  of  Mr.  Pyke's  study  is  apparent  from  his 
table  of  contents.  After  showing  that  the  idea  of  contraband  is  as  old 
as  the  wars  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  then  tracing  the  develop- 
ment of  its  principles  down  to  our  own  day,  he  discusses  the  position  of 
neutral  governments  with  respect  to  contraband  and  the  relation  of  the 
neutral  individual  to  contraband  trade,  the  dependence  of  contraband 
upon  destination,  the  doctrine  of  continuous  voyage,  the  means  by  which 
belligerents  may  interfere  with  the  carriage  of  contraband,  the  penalty 
for  engaging  in  its  carriage,  the  treatment  of  contraband  in  the  Declara- 
tion of  London  and  the  principles  followed  in  the  course  of  the  Great 
War.  Appended  to  the  text  are  several  important  documents,  the 
Declaration  of  London  with  the  General  Report  of  the  Drafting  Com- 
mittee, the  Orders  in  Council  adopting  the  Declaration,  the  Contraband 
Proclamations  of  the  British  Government,  the  Circular  of  the  American 
Department  of  State  as  to  Neutrality  and  Trade  in  Contraband,  and 
the  Order  in  Council  framing  Reprisals  against  Germany.  A  feature 
of  the  book  of  particular  vsdue  is  the  bibUc^raphy,  which  occupies 
eighteen  closely  printed  pages  and  is  probably  the  most  complete  bibliog- 
raphy of  the  subject  in  the  English  language. 

In  so  small  a  book — there  are  only  255  pages  of  text — ^the  author  is 
justified  in  imposing  severe  limitations  upon  himself.  He  confines  his 
work  in  the  main  to  a  statement  of  what  the  law  is  without  attempting 
to  indicate  what  the  law  ought  to  be.  In  his  discussions  of  the  origin 
and  development  of  existing  rules,  however,  he  frequently  indicates  the 
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line  of  future  development.  His  chapter  on  continuous  voyage,  for 
instance,  was  written,  as  stated  in  the  preface,  before  Sir  Samuel  E}vans' 
famous  judgment  in  The  Kim,  L.  R.  [1915]  p.  215;  ^  but  it  is  plain  that 
that  case  was  decided  as  Mr.  Pyke  thinks  that  it  should  have  been,  and 
in  that  opinion  the  present  writer  begs  to  concur.  In  his  treatment  of 
the  relation  of  prize  courts  to  municipal  law,  which  is  an  accurate  state- 
ment of  the  law  as  it  existed  at  the  time  of  writing,  there  is  nothing  to 
foreshadow  the  opinion  of  the  Privy  Council  in  the  case  of  The  Zatnara, 
L.  R.  [1916],  2  A.  C.  77.^  Mr.  Pyke  seems  to  think  that  the  American 
Government  was  over-scrupulous  as  to  its  neutral  obligations  in  for- 
bidding the  exportation  of  submarines  in  sections.  This  is  one  of  the 
few  instances  in  which  he  betrays  the  fact  that  he  is  writing  from  the 
standpoint  of  a  subject  of  a  belligerent  country.  The  letter  quoted  on 
page  73  and  said  to  be  a  reply  to  a  protest  from  France  in  1796  was  a 
reply  made  to  the  British  Minister  in  1793.  See  Moore,  Digest,  VII, 
955.  The  references  to  Moore  and  Taylor  in  note  1  on  page  73  are 
erroneous.  But  these  are  small  blemishes  in  a  thoroughly  commendable 
treatment  of  a  difficult  and  important  subject. 

Lawrence  B.  Evans. 

Americana  Foreign  Relations.    By  Willis  Fletcher  Johnson.    New  York: 
The  Century  Company.    1916.   2  vols.    pp.  xii,  551,  vii,  485.   $6.00. 

Several  years  ago  there  appeared  two  volmnes  treating  the  general 
field  of  American  diplomatic  history,  both  by  experts  in  diplomacy  and 
international  law.  There  were  still  needed  an  authoritative  voliune 
suitable  for  a  college  text  and  a  more  popular  treatise  for  the  general 
reader.  The  first  need  was  partially  met  by  a  recent  book,  designed  to 
be  "comprehensive  and  balanced — ^a  condensation  of  ascertained  con- 
clusions," by  a  college  professor  trained  in  the  teaching  of  American 
history.  The  second  need  is  largely  met  by  the  two  copious  volmnes 
before  us,  prepared  primarily  for  the  average  lay  citizen  by  a  well- 
trained  veteran  newspaper  editorial  writer,  who  is  also  well  known  as 
the  author  of  A  Century  of  Expansion  and  Four  Centturies  of  the  Panama 
Canal. 

Through  observations  of  a  lifetime  largely  given  to  the  study  of 
foreign  relations,  Mr.  Johnson  is  persuaded  that  this  most  important 

»  Printed  in  this  Journal,  October,  1916  (Vol.  9),  p.  979. 
*  Ibid.,  April,  1916  (Vol.  10),  p.  422. 
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field  of  American  history  is  most  neglected  and  most  mistmderBtood. 
He  writes  to  meet  the  need  for  a  wider  loiowledRe  of  the  origb  and 
development  of  American  int«niational  relationships  and  principles 
of  foreign  policy.  His  chief  aim  is  to  direct  the  "  self -centered  and  I 
circumscribed"  American  people  from  an  "excess  of  adulatory  intro- 
spection— sometimes  smug  and  sometimes  hi^ifaluting  self-complacency 
iind  lack  of  appreciative  perspective"  in  viewing  world  afifairs,  to  cure  > 
them  of  their  "bigoted  parochial  egotism,"  and  to  inspire  them  with 
fi  more  adequate  and  accurate  conception  of  their  true  relations  with 
other  nations.  He  shows  in  perspective  the  relation  of  America  to  the 
world,  indicating  permanent  American  policies. 

The  dominant  quality  of  the  narrative  is  the  vivid  interest  which  it 
awakens  and  sustains  in  the  reader.    It  is  agreeable  in  style.    It  gives 
illuminating  views  of  political  conditions  which  explain  or  affect  dip-  . 
loniatic  relations;  and,  while  visiiaUzing  in  perspective  the  larger  af-  J 
fairs,  it  does  not  lose  the  outlines  of  individual  characters  and  ambitions.   [ 

It  is  also  written  with  the  spirit  of  candor  and  impartiality.    It«  facta  I 
are  not  diluted  with  mere  sentiment.    And  yet,  the  author  may  inter- 
polate his  jut^pnent.     Occasionally  he  is  somewhat  extravagant, 
when  he  states  that  we  owe  to  Frederick  the  Great  the  principle  that  J 
"  free  ships  make  free  goods."    (Vol.  I,  p.  23.) 

The  materials  of  each  chapter  are  usually  well  organized.  Minor  ] 
events  are  grouped  as  subordinate  factors  of  larger  events  or  movements. 
The  arrangement  is  topical  and  loKiciil  rather  than  rhronolopii-al.  In 
a  few  instances,  the  location  of  minor  topics  could  have  been  improved 
and  occasionally  the  connection  is  not  clear.  Several  important  topics 
or  phases  have  been  sighted.  In  the  decade  from  1850  to  1860  more 
than  a  short  paragraph  might  properly  have  been  given  to  Mexican 
relations,  and  other  I^tin  American  relations  deserve  more  mention. 

Of  the  twenty  chapters  in  Volume  I,  the  first  five  treat  the  beginnings 
to  1783,  the  second  five  cover  the  period  from  1783  to  1815,  the  third  five 
trace  the  chief  topics  in  the  period  extending  approximately  to  1850, 
and  the  last  five  are  devoted  approximately  to  the  decade  closing  in 
18(10,  including  Isthmian  interests,  early  Eastern  relations,  the  opening 
of  Japan,  early  relations  with  Hawaii,  and  some  cases  of  vigorous  self- 
luwcrtion.  Volume  II  begins  with  Chapters  XXI  and  XXII  on  the 
Civil  War,  and  closes  with  Chapters  XXXV  and  XXXVI  on  the  settle- 
ments and  imsettlements  of  the  twentieth  century,  and  war  and  peace 
and  arbitration.     Especially  valuable  is  Chapter  XXIX  on   "Latin 
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American  neighbors/'  treating  principally  the  settlement  of  disputes 
arising  from  claims,  and  mediation  and  arbitration  in  various  contro- 
versies. 

The  author  emphasizes  the  '^prenatal  influences"  resulting  from  the 
fundamental  fact  that  the  United  States  was  the  ''offspring  of  Great 
Britain/'  and  the  additional  significant  fact  that  colonial  development 
was  coincident  with  European  international  intrigues  and  rivalries — 
that  America  was  ''founded  and  Anglicised  because  of  Eluropean  com- 
plications." 

In  treating  the  beginning  of  American  policies  under  the  weak  Con- 
federation, he  states  that  the  only  chief  good  achievement  in  foreign 
relations  was  the  adoption  (in  Franklin's  treaty  with  Prussia)  of  the 
high  and  advanced  principle  of  neutraUty  in  naval  warfare — ^which 
later  became  established  as  an  important  precedent. 

In  considering  the  organization  of  m  efficient  department  of  foreign 
affairs  and  the  establishment  of  principles  of  diplomatic  intercourse 
under  the  Constitution,  to  begin  anew  under  '* troublous  conditions" 
the  task  of  cultivating  foreign  relationships,  he  gives  the  chief  credit  to 
Jay,  Hamilton  and  Washington.  For  leadership  in  seeking  a  better 
plan  of  central  government  which  could  avert  foreign  dangers  and  solve 
foreign  problems,  and  for  his  later  judicial  decision  that  international 
law  is  a  part  of  the  conunon  law  of  nations,  he  gives  great  credit  to  Jay 
who  knew  by  experience  the  disastrous  inefficiency  of  the  conduct  of 
foreign  affairs  under  the  incompetent  Confederation.  For  impressing 
upon  the  State  Department  the  two  later  triumphant  principles  of  con- 
tinental territorial  expansion  and  international  arbitration  (or  adjudica- 
tion) he  gives  credit  to  Hamilton.  The  greater  credit,  however,  he  gives 
to  Washington,  who  read  the  entire  record  of  foreign  transactions  of 
the  Confederation,  who  was  in  a  notable  degree  his  own  Secretary  of 
State,  who  had  extraordinary  vision  and  judgment  in  viewing  the  great 
movements  of  the  world,  and  who  had  a  sound  common  sense  in  diplo- 
macy which  enabled  him  to  keep  the  young  repubUc  "free  from  the 
tail  of  the  French  diplomatic  kite"  and  to  lay  the  foundation  of  our 
foreign  policy  and  practice  on  the  principle  of  keeping  disengaged  from 
European  policies  and,  wars. 

To  Jefferson  he  gives  credit  for  one  "great  landmark  of  American 
diplomacy,"  the  statement  in  1790  that  "we  should  contemplate  a 
change  of  neighbors  with  extreme  uneasiness"  and  that  "a  balance  of 
power  on  our  borders  is  not  less  desirable  to  us  than  a  balance  of  power 
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in  Europe  has  always  appeared  to  them"— a  statement  which  fore- 
shadowed many  later  declarations. 

Mr.  Johnson  asserta  that  by  the  close  of  Washington's  second  ad- 
ministration the  fundamental  principles  of  American  foreign  policy 
had  been  laid — independence  and  equal  sovereignty,  neutrality,  free- 
dom of  the  seas,  complete  separation  from  European  politics,  and  the 
Aniericanbm  expressed  in  the  dominance  of  the  Unit«d  States  on  the 
North  American  continent — and  he  finds  in  the  later  century  of  foreign 
relations  scarcely  a  new  principle,  but  merely  the  extension  and  develop- 
ment of  the  earlier  principles  of  external  relations  and  policies. 

To  John  Adams,  whose  administration  is  called  the  "crisis  of  nation- 
ality," he  gives  credit  for  being  the  first  great  advocate  of  the  develop- 
ment of  American  power  at  sea.  In  a  chajjter  on  "Complete  Nation- 
ahty"  he  emphasizes  the  fact  that  the  Louisiana  purchase  gave  the 
United  States  unquestioned  dominance  of  North  America  and  a  further 
hope  for  separation  from  European  affairs.  Then  in  a  chapter  on  the 
second  war  with  Great  Britain  he  emphasizes  how  impossible  was  isola- 
tion and  how  important  is  sea  power  in  international  relations. 

He  treats  the  vital  essential  principle  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  based 
upon  the  universal  principle  of  self-defense,  as  "the  final  capstone  of 
American  independence,"  a  declaration  of  diplomatic  independence 
and  a  logical  conclusion  of  European  emigration  to  America.  The 
expansion  of  American  interests  and  foreign  relationships,  following  the 
assertion  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  he  attributes  largely  to  the  clear 
enunciation  of  the  "world  power  status"  and  the  estabUshment  of  the 
independence  of  the  Latin  American  states. 

The  author  has  chosen  to  burn  his  bridges  behind  him — evidently 
because  he  has  not  intended  to  write  a  technical  treatise.  He  presents 
not  a  single  foot-note  in  citation  of  any  authority,  nor  the  least  indica- 
tion of  the  sources  from  which  any  statement  has  been  derived,  but 
there  is  abundant  evidence  that  he  has  industriously  used  reliable  sources 
in  gathering  his  matter. 

Although  the  investigation  seems  thorough,  a  number  of  minor  in- 
accuracies of  statement  are  disclosed.  What  is  the  evidence  that  Jef- 
ferson obtained  his  expansion  policy  from  Hamilton?  (Vol.  I,  p.  160). 
Did  Daschkoff  sever  diplomatic  relations  on  October  31,  1816?  (Vol.  I, 
pp.  297  and  298).  He  took  leave  on  March  6,  1819.  Baron  Tuyl  was 
not  appointed  in  1816,  soon  after  the  reception  of  William  Pinckney  at 
St.  Petersburg,  and  was  not  the  immediate  successor  of  "the  egregious 
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Daschkoff"  (p.  299).  Not  until  April  19,  1823,  did  he  present  his 
credentials,  as  the  author  himself  states  in  another  connection  (p.  317). 
He  was  the  successor  of  Chevalier  Pierre  de  Poletica,  who  arrived  at 
Washington  in  May,  1819,  but,  in  the  absence  of  the  President,  did 
not  present  his  credentials  until  August,  1819.  What  is  the  authority  for 
the  statement  that  J.  Q.  Adams  became  the  American  Minister  to  Den- 
mark following  the  negotiation  of  the  Anglo-American  treaty  of  peace 
at  Ghent?  (Vol.  I,  p.  299).  The  United  States  had  no  diplomatic  repre- 
sentative to  Denmark,  after  the  departure  of  Erving  in  May,  1812, 
until  the  arrival  of  Henry  Wheaton  as  charg6  in  1827.  Thomas  Sumter 
was  sent  in  1809  to  the  Portuguese  court  residing  in  Brazil,  and  not  to 
Portugal  (Vol.  I,  p.  299).  Poinsett  was  not  "succeeded  by  Col. 
Anthony  Butler"  in  1835  (Vol.  1,  p.  381).  He  took  leave  of  the  Mexi- 
can Government  on  December  25,  1829,  and  Butler  was  already  com- 
missioned as  charge  d'affaires  over  two  months  earlier  (October  12). 
William  L.  Scruggs  (not  "William  E.")  was  commissioned  Minister 
Resident  to  Colombia  on  April  9,  1873  (Vol.  II,  p.  186). 

Mr.  Johnson's  volumes  will  help  to  make  better  citizens,  and  they 
deserve  careful  study. 

J.  M.  Callahan. 
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